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Leading  Farm  Crop? 


Culled  from  the  1932  Outlook,  presented 
by  the  United  State*  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  we  note  that  on  January 
Ist  1932  the  number  of  milk  cows  and 
heifers,  two  years  old  and  over,  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  was  24.379.000. 

This  is  an  increase  of  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent  over  the  number  on  the 
,ame  date  last  year  and  six  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
two  years  ago.  .    u      r 

I  The  increase  during  the  last  halt  ot 
the  year  was  probably  the  greatest  in 
any  similar  period  for  many  years.  This 
increase  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
due  to  any  abnormal  number  of  heifers 
coming  into  production  but  was  rather 
the  result  of  decreased  culling  due  to  the 
tendency  of  farmers  to  keep  more  cows 
as  long  as  the  prices  of  dairy  products 
are  more  favorable  than  those  of  other 
products  and  as  long  as  feed  is  cheap, 
relative  to  dairy  products. 

Recent   sharp    declines    in    the    market 
price    of    dairy    products    will    probably 
lead  to  some  readjustments  in  the  north- 
eastern   states:    but.    with    results    from 
other    agricultural    products    greatly    re- 
duced, many  farmers  arc  willing  to  milk 
additional    cows,    even    though    there    is 
only    a    relatively    small    spread    between 
the    income    received    for    the    products 
and   the   market   value   of    the   feed.       In 
the  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  West,  the  highest 
price  of  butterfat.  as  compared  with  the 
price   of    hogs   and   sheep,    is    tending    to 
show   interest    in    milk   cows.       For    this 
reason,  the  number  of  milk  cows  has  been 
increasing  in  practically  all   parts  of   the 
country. 

In  view  of  tlie  sharp  changes  in  prices, 
occurring  in  recent  weeks  it  is  dilhcult 
to  predict  accurately  either  the  changes 
that  will  take  place  in  the  number  of 
milk  cows  on  farms  or  the  trend  of  milk 
production. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  has  been 
increasing  steadily  since  early  in  1929. 
The  record  of  cows  and  heifers  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection,  which  provides 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  milk 
cows  culled  from  the  herds  each  montli, 
has  been  declining  since  1925.  This  de- 
cline in  inspected  slaughter  continued,  ut 
least,  until  November  1931,  when  the 
inspected  slaughter  of  the  cows  and  heifers 
was  only  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age for  that  month  during  the  previous 
eight  years,  but,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  aged  cattle  in  the  herds,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  culling  can  be  reduced 
much  farther. 

When  the  price  of  cows  declined  from 
the  1929  peak,  the  number  of  heifers  saved 
for  milk  cows  was  reduced  and  the 
number  of  yearling  heifers  being  kept  for 
milk  cows  on  January  I.  1932  was  esti- 
mated at  4.665.000  or  two  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  below  the  4.777.000  on 
hand  on  January  Ist.  1931  and  nearly 
one  per  cent  below  the  4,700.000  on  hand 
on  January  Ist,  1930. 

The  number  of  heifer  calves  on  hand 
and  being  saved  for  milk  cows  on  January 
1932  is  estimated  at  4.891,000  which  is 
the  same  as  the  number  being  saved 
last  year  and  two  and  three  tenths  below 


the  number  being  saved  in  January  1930. 

This  decrease  is  being  shared  by  practically 

all  states,  except  those  in   the  West  and 

Southwest. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  num- 
ber of  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  being 
saved  for  milk  cows  is  now  only  about 
the  number  that  would  normally  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  dairy  herds  at  their 
present  level. 

Although  the  number  of  milk  cows  has 
been  increasing  for  several  years,  the  full 
effect  of  the  in-rreased  size  of  herds  on 
the  production  of  dairy  products  has  not 
yet    been    felt    because    through    most    of 


"What  is  Pennsylvaaia's  leading  farm 
crop?"  This  question  is  frequently  asked 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Keystone  State  produces  each  year 
one  of  the  four  most  valuable  apple  crops 
grown  in  the  country,  but  the  leading 
crop  is  not  apples,  says  the  Department. 

Pennsylvania  was  famous  for  more 
than  a  century  as  the  "granary  of  Ameri- 
ca" but  the  Department  shakes  its  head 
again.   1  he  leading  farm  crop  today  is  not 

wheat. 

Just  last  year,  the  Commonwealth 
outranked  all  States  in  the  value  of  pota- 


Watch  Your  Milk  Supply 

In  these  days  of  economic  stress  every  effort  should 
be  taken  by  producers  of  milk  to  see  to  it  that  the 
milk  is  free  from  garlic  or  other  undesirable  off  flivors. 

Milk  that  contains  such  flavors,  in  many  cases, 
reduces  consumption  and  dealers  refuse  to  accept 
such  milk  when  offered  at  their  various  receivmg  pomts. 

Every  producer  of  milk  should  see  to  it  that  cows 
should  not  have  access  to  pastures  contaminated  with 
garlic  or  other  objectionable  grasses  or  feeds,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  inject  such  undesirable  flavors  to 
the  milk  supply. 


the  pasture  season  of  1929.  1930  and  1931. 
milk  production  per  cow  was  materially 
reduced  by  wide-spread  drought  The 
winter  of  1930-1931  and  the  first  half 
of  the  winter  of  1931 -19 U  were  unusually 
mild  and  winter  production  was  heavier 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 

FVoduction  also  responds  gradually  to 
the  relative  prices  of  feed,  grains  and 
dairy  products.  Last  June  when  butterfat 
prices  were  at  the  low  point,  the  returns 
from  feeding  grain  for  butterfat  produc- 
tion were  abnormally  low  and  production 
went  below  normal.  Drought  in  some 
areas  contributed  to  the  reduction  in 
output    and    the    price    of    butterfat    in 

creased. 

When  new  grains  were  harvested,  the 
cost  of  feed  grains  fell  to  a  very  low 
point.  The  price  of  dairy  products  had 
strengthened,  and  as  feed  costs  were 
lower  in  comparison  with  butterfat  than 
in  any  period  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
except  the  fall  of  1931,  and  as  there  was 
some  incr.;a8e  in  fall  freshening,  a  marked 
increase  in  rate  of  production  came  in  fall 

months. 

Recently,  the  price  of  butterfat  has 
fallen  again  and  prices  of  feed  grains  have 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


toes  rasied,   but   the  leading   crop   is  not 
the  indispensable  spud. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  grow  approxi- 
mately 50,000.000  bushels  of  corn  each 
year  to  feed  1 5.000.000  chickens.  1.385.000 
cattle.  347,000  horses  and  mules.  655,000 
swine,  491.000  sheep,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  World  War  years,  corn 
has  not  recently  been  the  "King  of  the 
Field." 

Hay  Leads  the  Crops 

By  process  of  elimination,  we  have  the 
answer  at  last:  It's  hay  homely,  old 
hayseed,  himself!  Three  times  as  valuable 
as  the  wheat  crop,  one-third  more  valuable 
than  corn,  worth  five  times  as  much  as  the 
apple  production,  and  three  times  that 
of  potatoes,  hay  is  the  leading  crop  on 
Pennsylvania  farms.  It  represents  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  acreage, 
and  35  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  crops 
harvested  last  year.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duced the  second  most  valuable  tame  hay 
crop  of  any  State  in  1930  and  the  third 
in  1931.  While  once  principally  the  non- 
legume  timothy,  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  total  is  now  made  up  of  legumes 
clover  and  alfalfa. 

Statistics  reveal  some  queer  facts  about 


this    perennial    campaign    for    leadership 
among  the  crops.    For  several  years  after 
the  Civil  War.  the  race  was  neck  and  neck 
with  corn,  wheat  and  hay  of  approximate- 
ly the  same  value.   Wheat  once  frequently 
beat  out  corn  for  second  place  but  during 
recent    years,    the    corn    crop    has    often 
been  twice  as  valuable  as  the  wheat  crop. 
In    1919.    corn    set    its    famous    all-time 
record   value   of  $109,000,000,   almost   as 
much  as  the  total  estimated  value  of  all 
principal  crops  in  1931     In  1921.  the  total 
apple  crop  in  all  sixty-seven  Pennsylvania 
counties  was  worth  three  million  dollars 
less  than  the  tobacco  crop  grown  largely 
in  Lancaster  County. 

The  1930  Federal  Census  gives  some 
important  data  about  the  "dark  horses" 
among  the  Commonwealth's  farm  crops. 
For  example,  the  farm  woodlot  yielded 
forest  products  in  1929  valued  at  $7,680- 
000.  and  the  farm  gardens  produced  vege- 
tables totaling  $8,380,000.  And  last  but 
not  least.  Pennsylvania  producers  sold 
$3,313,000  worth  of  mushrooms  in  1929 

Of  course,  not  all  farm  crops  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  cash  crops.     In  fact,  most  of 
them    are   not       The   cash    income   from 
crops  in  1930  was  only  $75,826,000.  while 
for  livestock  and  livestock  products,  the 
total  was  estimated  at  $179,953,000. 
Milk  Leads  the  ProducU 
The  leading  farm  crop  is  by  no  means 
the  leading  farm  product.    Hay  surrenders 
immediately   to  milk.      The   1930  census 
valued     the     products     of     Pennsylvania 
dairy   farmers,   not   including   the  sale  of 
animals,    at    approximately    $100,000,000 
for  1929,  and  the  products  of  the  poultry 
yards  at  more  than  $50,000,000.     Milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  which  now  come  from  cows  known  to 
be  free  from  tuberculosis,  is  and  has  been 
since  the  World  War.  the  principal  source 
of    farm    income    in    most    Pennsylvania 

counties. 

A  review  of  leading  farm  crops  and 
products  in  Pennsylvania  since  Civil 
War  days,  reveals  a  Commonwealth  with 
a  widely  diversified  agriculture^  a  system 
of  farming  stressed  by  William  Penn  250 
years  ago  as  a  means  of  alleviating  hard 
limes. 


National  Cooperative  Milk 

Producers  to  Meet  in  Frisco 

The  16th  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Cooperative  Milk  Piodicers'  Federa- 
tion will,  as  annc.n  I  by  Charles  W 
Holman.  secreta-v.  be  ..old  October  4-5-6, 
at  the  Hotel  3t  Francis,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Federation  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  he  host  to  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation." 

The  Federation  is  the  oldest  organiza- 
tion of  commodity  cooperatives  in  the 
•Unitv-d  States  and  has  the  largest  mem- 
bership Its  51  member  groups  market 
all  of  the  milk  and  dairy  products  of 
approximately  357.000  dairy  farmers  in 
41  states. 

For  further  details  of  the  program  of 
the  meetings  communicate  with  C.  W. 
Holman.  secretary.  1731  Eye  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Fancier  Is  Dead! 
Long  Live  the  Fancier! 

S.  L.  Althouae 

True  enough.  The  Fancy  and  the 
Fancier  of  1910  are  dead.  But  this  is  a 
new  day  and  a  new  Fancier! 

The  old  toast  that  greeted  each  new 
king  18  still  good.  "Long  live  the  new 
king." 

The  fancier  or  :3tandard  breeder  should 
be  the  most  respected  of  his  clan.  He  is  a 
little  different.  Commercialism  is  not  to 
his  liking.  Breeding  is  an  end  in  itself. 
To  the  successful  breeder,  the  money  side 
of  it  is  incidental. 

And  just  as  the  artist  business  is  never 
overcrowded  with  good  artists,  so  the 
breeding  business  will  never  be  overcrowd- 
ed. 

Few  people  are  cut  out  to  be  Breeders 
or  Fanciers.  The  Laws  of  Nature  never 
change  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
number  of  natural  breeders  -Standard  or 
Production — will  always  be  about  the 
same. 

This  is  a  discouraging  fact,  in  some 
respects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most 
encouraging  for  the  dyed-in-the-wool 
fancier — the  man  whose  life  is  wrapped  up 
in  some  phase  of  live-stock  breeding  work. 
And  for  the  young  man,  the  potential 
fancier,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  it 
takes  only  a  short  time  to  discover  wheth- 
er he  is  cut  out  for  the  breeder  pattern. 
"Supply  and  Demand"  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  immutable  laws  of  nature. 
While  the  supply  of  breeders  is  limited  and 
fairly  constant,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
breeder  will  keep  pace  and  perhaps  outrun 
the  supply,  as  breed  improvement  pro- 
grams are  developed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection. 

This  is  all  very  theoretical:  but  if  it 
is  sensible  and  close  to  the  facts,  so  far 
as  we  can  foresee  them,  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering and  keeping  in  mind. 

If  a  thing  is  fundamentally  right,  it  is 
worth  a  lifetime  of  effort  in  working  out 
according  to  our  individual  ideas. 

1  know  a  man  who  nets  between  $100 
and  $200  a  week  during  the  breeding 
season  selling  Buff  Cochin  hatching  eggs 
at  $1.00  per.  Buff  Cochins  are  a  rare 
breed  -old  too  -  and  seldom  seen  any 
more  in  large  numbers  at  the  shows.  Yet, 
this  man  has  built  up  a  demand  for 
eggs  all  over  the  country.  I  le  spends  a 
good  deal  in  advertising,  but  does  it 
judiciously  and  he  makes  it  pay.  Every- 
thing he  does  radiates  quality  and  business 
like  methods.  That  in  itself  is  worth  about 
50%  of  the  final  price. 

And  then  he  delivers  the  goods  -and  in 
a  way  that  there  is  no  comeback. 
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Facts  of  Interest 

There  are  3,128,996  horses,  3,513,033 
milch  cows.  4,478,000  other  cattle,  3,633.- 
000  sheep  and  4.716,720  swins  on  farmi 
in  Canada.  The  value  of  all  live  stock, 
including  poultry,  is  placed  ut  $453,303.- 
000. 


Canadians  have  a  decided  predilection 
for  ice  cream,  according  to  a  special  report 
on  its  production  in  Canada  just  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Government  Bureau  of 
Statistics  covering  the  calendar  year  1930. 
The  total  production  was  9,708.165  gal- 
lons valued  at  $13,412,550.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  ice  cream  made  in  hotels, 
restaurants  and  ice  cream  parlours. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  ice  cream 
in  the  Dominion  is  one  gallon,  an  increase 
of  66.6  per  cent  since  1925.  The  provinces 
showing  the  highest  per  capita  consump- 
tion were  Nova  Scotia.  Ontario,  and  Bri- 
tish Columbia  with  1.42.  1.30  and  1.02 
gallons  respectively. 


National  Dairy  Show 
Will  Not  Be 

Held  This  Year 

The  National  Dairy  Show,  an  exposition 
of  everything  pertaining  to  the  dairy 
industry,  held  every  year  from  1906  to 
1931  with  the  single  exception  of  1915. 
will  not  be  held  in  1932.  according  to  the 
vote  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
N'aiiuiiai  Dairy  Association  at  a  meeting 
in  Chicago.  April  I  I . 

It  has  been  held  ten  times  in  Chicago; 
twice  each  in  St.  Paul.  Milwaukee.  Colum- 
bus and  Memphis;  and  once  each  in 
Springfield.  Syracuse.  Detroit  and  Indian- 
apolis and  for  the  past  three  years  in 
St.  Louis.  The  first  year's  show  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1929.  was  very  successful  and  the 
attendance  greater  than  at  almost  any 
other  agricultural  exposition  in  America. 
Due  to  financial  depression,  drought  and 
other  local  conditions  in  the  territory 
around  St.  Louis,  the  show  was  not  so 
successful  in  1931. 

The  Committee  voted  that  on  account 
of  the  present  business  conditions,  the 
show  would  be  suspended  for  1932.  but 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with 
plans  for  holding  an  even  greater  show  in 
St    Louis  in  1933. 

The  committee  passed  a  motion  ex- 
pressing to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  its 
citizens  their  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  accommodations  provided  for 
the  show  in  St.  Louis  and  expressing  their 
confidence  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  its 
citizens  for  continuing  in  1933  the  Dairy 
Show  Elxposition  in  a  greater  way. 


,  1932 
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Conduct  Tests 

5,506  Cattle  Herds 

Blood  testing  of  cattle  for  the  control 
of  Bang  disease  (bovine  infectious  abor- 
tion) is  now  being  carried  on  in  5.506  herds 
located  in  64  counties,  according  to  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  herds  are  signed  up  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease  in  accordance  with  the 
Pennsylvania  plan,  and  675  certificates  for 
abortion-free  herds  have  been  issued. 
Blood  tests  are  bcin^  made  in  almost 
2.000  more  herds  than  was  the  case  two 
years  ago. 

The  plan  for  control  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1921.  has  attained  internation- 
al attention  This  plan  is  voluntary  with 
the  herd  owner  and  is  based  upon  sanitary 
principles,  repeated  blood  testing  and  the 
elimination  of  reactors.  This  movement  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  first  systematic 
effort  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
the  disease  to  be  made  in  any  State. 

The  number  of  herds  which  have  been 
tested  for  Bang  disease  is  reported  by 
counties  as  follows:  Adams.  I  3;  Allegheny, 
103;  Armstrong,  45;  Beaver.  39;  Bedford. 
66;  Berks.  63;  Blair.  34;  Bradford.  358; 
Bucks.  181;  Butler.  71;  Cambria.  94; 
Carbon.  11;  Centre.  125;  Chester.  177; 
Clarion.  123;  Clearfield.  119;  Clinton.  24; 
Columbia,  169;  Crawford,  504;  Cumber- 
land, 47 

Dauphin.  51;  Delaware.  64;  Elk.  15; 
Erie.  87;  Fayette.  42;  Franklin.  46;  Greene 
19;  Huntingdon,  30;  Indiana,  221; 
Jefferson,  421;  Juniata.  24;  Lackawanna, 
31;  Lancaster.  83;  Lawrence.  57;  Leba- 
non. 18;  Lehigh.  33;  Luzerne.  59;  Lyco- 
ming. 118;  McKean.  82;  Mercer.  129; 
Mifflin.  16;  Monroe.  16;  Montgomery. 
159;  Montour.  24;  Northampton.  26; 
Northumberland.  4! 

Perry.  9;  Philadelphia.  37;  Pike.  4 
Potter.  113;  Schuylkill.  25;  Snyder.  13^ 
Somerset.  106;  Sullivan,  75;  Susquehanna. 
127;  Tioga.  202;  Union.  57;  Venango.  39; 
Warren.  20;  Washington.  86;  Wayne.  74 i 
Westmoreland.  138;  Wyoming.  50-  York 
53. 


New  Dairy  Feeding 
Booklet  Issued  by 

Purina  Mills 

A    guide    book    toward    bigger    dairy 

dollars      is   the   way  some  dairymen   are 

describing  the  new  bulletin.  "A  Complete 

Dairy   I'eeding  Program"  just  issued  by 

the  dairy  department  of  the  Purina  Mills. 

In  this  booklet  attention  is  focused  on 

the    major    problems    that    confront    the 

nation's  milk  and  butter  makers.      This 

information    runs    the    whole    gamut    of 

dairy  farming  from  the  new  born  calf  to 

cows  on  the  show  circuit. 

Possibly  of  most  interest  to  the  dairy- 
man are  the  pages  devoted  to  the  care  of 
the  dry  cow.  Commenting  on  this  infor- 
mation which  is  the  very  latest.  D.  1 1. 
Van  Pelt,  dairy  specialist  for  the  Purina 
Mills  says,  "We  have  found  that  if 
the  cow  is  handled  carefully  during  the 
dry  period  she  will  give  better  return 
later  more  milk  and  enough  milk  to 
make  it  profitable  for  her  owner  to  carry 
her  through  with  careful  treatment." 

The  whole  dairy  feeding  program  as 
outlined  in  the  bulletin  is  in  accord  with 
the  recent  statement  by  George  C.  I  lum- 
phrey.  professor  of  Animal  I  iusbandry  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  "Dairy 
cows  are  the  products  of  the  feed  which 
they  consume  from  calfhood  to  the  time 
they  become  milk  producing  cows.  Their 
successful  growth  and  development,  and 
also  their  maintenance,  is  dependent  on 
the  skill  of  the  dairyman  who  has  been 
responsible  for  their  growth,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  their  maintenance  and 
production." 

Such  interesting  topics  as  "Feeding 
Cows  During  the  Adjustment  Period". 
"Feeding  for  Milk  Production  ".  'T'eeding 
Calves  from  fiirth".  together  with  several 
pages  of  suggested  home  mixed  rations 
are  some  of  the  highlights  of  this  brand 
new  dairy  booklet  whose  every  page  is 
filled  with  money-making  ideas  for  the 
practical  dairyman.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained without  cost  by  mentioning  the 
"Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review"  in 
writing  to  the  dairy  department.  Purina 
Mills.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Keystone  State  Leads 

in  Bull  Associations 

Pennsylvania  has  67  cooperative  bull 
a.ssocialions.  the  largest  number  in  any 
state,  says  R.  R  Welch.  Pennsylvania 
State  College  extension  specialist  in 
charge  of  this  dairy  improvement  work. 

There  are  695  dairymen  members  of 
these  associations.  Welch  reports,  and 
the  groups  own  242  purebred  sires.  There 
are  I  35  i  loLstein  hulls  in   38  associations, 

51  Guernseys  in  15  organizations.  39 
Jerseys  in  10  groups.  II  Ayrshires  in  2 
associations,  and  6  Brown  Swiss  in  2 
organizations. 

At  the  end  of  the  past  year,  there  were 

52  35  daughters  of  bull  association  sires  in 
the  herds  of  members.  In  1931.  266  sons 
of  association  bulls  were  sold  to  other 
dairymen  as  herd  sires  and  316  daughters 
of  association  sires  were  also  sold. 

By  transferring  bulls  from  one  block 
to  another  in  the  same  association  they 
can  be  used  longer  and  their  value  learned. 
Welch  explains.  One  of  these  sires  proved 
his  worth  when  I  I  of  his  daughters  aver- 
aged 17.036  pounds  of  milk  and  533.4 
pounds  of  butterfat.  figured  on  a  mature 
basis.  The  dams  of  these  cows  averaged 
10.648  pounds  of  milk  and  301  I  pounds 
of  butterfat.  The  gain  in  favor  of  the  bull 
association  sire's  daughters,  therefore, 
was  6388  pounds  of  milk  and  203. 3  pounds 
of  butterfat. 


Ma,.  lIS^'J^^—^ 


Secretary  Hyde  Annou^airvman  Hold  County  Wide 
o...  _  ,     w  , .     .  J  Meeting  m  Franklin  County 


Rules  for  Making  Loa, 

from   New    Farm    Boai  .     ^  r 

Fund*  A   joint    meeting   of    t».e   d..rymen   of 

TU  ^,  Tcersburg  and   Path   Valley.    I  ranklin 

Ihe    regulations    governing    crop   p,  p^nna.  was  held  at  Mercersburg. 

duction  loans  in  1932.  to  be  made  by  i   ^^   '^^  ys^prii  1 1th.  in  which  the  Inter- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under   the  p*".'iv4i|k  Producers'  Asso.  iation  and  the 
vision     of     the     Reconstruction     I'inan,;/^,     Council     took     an     active     part 
Corporation   Act   authorizing   the   allot    ,'|^_^|  j^^j  other  entert  inment  leiitures 

tion  of  $50,000,000.  for  these  loans,  h.^'^*^  evented  by  the  boys  and  girls 
been  made  public  by  Secretary  Wy^^^^  of' Meicsrsburg  High  School  and 
These  regulations  provide  that  lo«^  j^^  ^^j  [y/lrs.  E.  C.  Dunning.  Cham- 
may  be  made  by  representatives  of  t^^burg.  Ptnna.  who  presented  a  Dairy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  all  states  t^^^,,;!  pj^y  "Bittir  LateThan  Never." 
cept  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  y^j^  ^^gting  vv as  one  of  many  county- 
farmers  who  can  not  obtain  crop  produy^  meetings  that  have  been  held  by 
tion  credit  from  other  sources.      In  C 


Milk  Marketing  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


V  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 


necticut  and  Pennsylvania  the  State  l«^  ;„  various  secti  .ns  of  the  territory, 
make  no  provision  for  the  making  ij^^^j^r  to  fully  acquaint  the  milk  produc- 
crop  liens,  the  security  for  loans  which  tJ^\^itl,  the  conditions  of  the  milk  and 
act  requires.  ^.^^  products  markets,  which  have  been 

(Representatives     from     Pennsylvanii^^^g  or  less  upset  by  the  unsatisfactory 
in    Congress,    have    requested    Secretar^giness  conditions  throughout  the  entire 
I  lyde   to  obtain    legal   opinion    from  tL„ntry 
solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Agricu   p    A.   Neely  of  Merccrsburg.  presided 
ture  as  to  whether  loans  from  this  fun^  t^g  metting. 

could  not  be  made  on  other  securir  j-ollowing  a  number  of  musical  select- 
than  crop  hens.  If  they  may  be  made  a^g  n  p  A'Icbach.  President  of  the 
other  equally  good  security,  farmers  c^tgr-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  would  \>^^j^g  ^n  address  on  the  milk  marketing 
able  to  procure  loans  for  their  1932  cro^jt^jatioj,  jn  general,  with  special  reference 
to  the  amounts  outlined  in  this  discui.^  ^1,^  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  "Produc- 
"""^  tion  of  milk  has  been  at  too  high  a  rate 

The  amount  of  each  loan,  will  be  base^j  ^^is.  when  the  low  rate  of  coniump- 
on  the  acreage  of  specific  crops  to  b^jon  [^  considered,  owing  largely  to  the 
planted  by  the  borrower  in  the  spring  ojecreased  buying  power  of  the  consuming 
l932andon  the  re<|uirementsof  individujpublic,  has  given  us  a  surplus,  which  for 
borrowers  for  supplies  necessary  in  \,tn2  time  has  menaced  our  market 
production  of  these  crops.  For  instanctjuesc  conditi.ni  have  res.ilted  in  a  lower 
some  borrowers  will  have  feed  for  workp  ice  level  than  it  hi.s  had  for  years 
stock  but  will  need  to  purcha.se  see(ly„e8e  low  prices,  however,  have  not 
Others  will  have  seed  but  need  funds  tc,-, plied  to  mil.4  alcn.-.  but  apply  as  well, 
purchase  fuel  and  oil  for  tractor  TIkj^  almoit  c\ery  other  linj  for  agricultural 
maximum  loan   to  any  borrower  will  bi production. 

$400  and  the  total  loans  to  the  tenants  a  "from  reports  of  the  Unit^-d  States 
any  land  owner  in  any  one  county  will  department  of  Agriculture  we  note  that 
be  $1,600.  The  interest  rate  in  all  case  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  1931  was  S% 
will  be  5'  2  per  cent  higher    thi;n    in    1929        In    some   states. 

Loans  for  financing  the  planting  oi  farmers  have  been  urged  to  produce  milk, 
cotton  and  tobacco  will  be  made  on  acre  and  have  gene  into  t'.ic  dairy  business, 
age  not  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  with  tJie  result  that  ev..n  grciter  quanli- 
acreage  devoted  to  these  crops  in  1931,  jies  of  milk  have  com;  into  our  markets, 
if  the  owner,  share  cropper,  or  tenant  Referring  to  our  milk  price  level  and 
planted  more  than  tin  acres  of  cotton  or  t'.iat  in  otlier  dairy  section «  of  the  coun 
more  thun  three  acres  of  tobacco  last  try.  Mr.  Allebach  showed  that  the  price 
y***^-  oStained  for  fljid  milk  in  the  Philiidclphii 

In  counties  in  which  fcrtilifer  is  nnt  Milk  Shed,  co  iiparcd  most  favorably 
commonly  used  the  maximum  loan  per  w.th  that  .n  other  sections,  in  many  of 
acre  will  be  $5  for  all  crops  except  truck  w  lich.  even  more  stringent  regulations  as 
crops,  including  potatoes  and  sweet  pota-    to    production    methods,    were    enforced. 


the  surplus  above  that  must  vu  into  other 
channels  of  manufacture,  usually  butter, 
and,  under  present  conditions,  prices  of 
butter  are  extremely  low  and  probably 
do   not   net    the   producer   much,    if   any. 

profit 

It  your  cost  oi  piu>«iji.nv»«  •->  ..— ~..-  -  - 
pric-  available  for  milk  or  butter  m  ikin  ?. 
it  only  reduces  the  average  amount  p  iid 
you  for  all  your  milk 

Today  we  need  but  a  very  little  supply 
of  surplus  milk,  just  enough  to  take  up 
the  daily  supply  and  dem  ind  fi.ctor.s 
and.  as  a  rule,  producers  would  be  ahead 
if  they  did  not  produce  such  vast  qu.nti- 
ties  and  offer  temptations  to  those  who 
have  these  great  excesses,  to  use  .some  of 
it  for  fluid  needs. 

Kdward    Bricker.   delegate   to   the   last 
annual  meeting  of   the   Inter  State   Milk 
Producers'  Association  made  an  int.?rest 
ictivities  of  the  general 


Detroit,  Mich. 


ing  report  of  the  a< 
program  at  that  time. 

.Some  general  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  attending  group  followed,  during 
which,  various  phases  of  the  basic  and 
surplus  selling  plan  of  the  Association 
were  discussed 


Pennsylvania  Second 

In  Cow  Testing  Work 

Pennsylvania  run'.w  high  in  dairy  herd 
improvement  association  circles,  a  report 
received  from  the  bureau  of  dairy  industry. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

shows. 

Only  Wisconsin  exceeds  the  Keystone 
state  ii  number  of  association^.  Pennsyl- 
vania having  85  while  the  Badger  state 
has  96  Ptnniylvania  also  is  second  in 
number  of  dairymen  who  are  members  of 
associations.  1904  herds  being  represented. 

Pennsylvanii   ranks   fourth   in   number 


of  cows  in  the  associations,  w 


ith    31.297 


Uncle  Ab  says  that,  even  though  silence 
may  be  golden,  if  you  know  anything  good 
or  helpful,  tell  it 


toes,  on  which  a  maximum  rate  of  $12 
IS  allowed.  Where  fertilizer  is  necessary 
for  crop  production  the  maximum  rata 
are  $6  for  all  crops  except  tobacco  and 
truck  crops,  the  rate  for  tobacco  being 
$10  and  that  for  truck  crops  $20.  Not  to 
exceed  $1  per  acre  of  loans  made  at  any  of 
these  rates  may  be  used  for  repairs  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  crop  production 
other  than  seed,  fertilizer,  feed  for  work- 
stock  and  fuel  and  oil  for  tractors. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  additional 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  materials  to 
protect  crops  from  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases where  spraying  or  dusting  is  neces- 
sary. These  loans  will  be  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $2  for  cotton  and  tobacco  and  $4 
for  truck  crops.  l-'ruit  growers  may 
borrow  not  to  exceed  $25  per  acre  for 
fertilizer  and  spraying  materials  for 
orchards  and  vineyards.  All  loans  for 
these  purposes  are  included  in  the  limit 
of  $400  on  the  individual  loan. 

Loans  will  not  be  made  to  persons  who 
did  not  engage  in  farming  in  1931.  nor  to 
minors.  Loans  for  summer  fallowing 
are  not  authorized.  The  money  loaned 
from  this  appropriation  may  not  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  livestock,  the  feeding 
of  livestock  other   than   work-stock,   the 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


than  in  our  own  territory. 

Cooperation  that  really  means  cooper.*- 
tion  will  do  more  to  solve  our  present 
difficulties     than     anything     else  Our 

producers  on  t.ie  whole  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  their  efforts  to  keep  produc- 
tion in  line  wit  i  d.-mand.  but.  this  has 
not  been  all.  We  must  have  greater 
cooperation  among  cooperatives  if  the 
industry  is  to  be  successful  to  all  parties 
interested. 

Production  of  milk,  at  all  times,  should 
be  along  economical  lines.  It  must 
start  with  the  ow  herself.  Lvery  dairy- 
man should  know  whet'icr  or  not  every 
cow  in  the  her. I  is  pr.iducing  milk  at  a 
profit.  Its  th.;  unknown  boarder  cow  that 
usually  cuts  the  profits.  Cow-te-sting 
a  {sociation  methods  will  answer  this 
problem  and  should  be  more  general. 

Butter  today  is  at  a  very  low  price 
level  and  should  be  liberally  used  by  all. 
particularly  the  farmer  who.  now  and 
t!ien  is  prone  to  use  butter  substitutes  in 
its  place.  It  miy  saem  cheaper  from  a 
dollar  an  J  cents  stmdpoint.  but  real 
cows  butter  has  a  health  value  that  is 
probibly  more  than  offset  in  the  slight 
price  variation 

The  consuming  public  can  use  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  milk  as  fluid  milk  - 


on  test  With  3  5  per  cent  of  the  8»6.000 
cows  in  the  stat.  on  test  in  the  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations,  Pennsyl- 
vania stands  .se-  eUh  among  the  states. 

Organized  cow  testing  work  started  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1910  when  a  single  asso- 
ciation was  formed  In  1930  and  1931 
t'lere  were  88  associations,  the  largest 
n  amber  m  the  history  of  the  work. 

Michigan  was  the  fir..t  state  to  have 
cow  testing  associations,  slartmg  with  a 
single  group  m  1906.  The  next  year  there 
were  four  associations  there. 

On  January  I  this  year  44  states  re- 
ported 427.044  cows  on  test  in  1005 
associations.  Effects  of  the  depression 
were  noted  in  a  10  per  cent  loss  in  num- 
ber of  acti>/e  associations  and  cows  on 
Ust  from  t'le  previous  report. 

"With  low  market  prices  for  dairy 
products,  records  of  production  and  costs 
of  production  become  more  important 
than  ever",  the  report  declares.  "With 
a  close  study  of  the  records  of  each  cow 
in  the  herd  it  is  not  difficult  to  locate 
and  eliminate  the  unprofitable  cows  and 
feed  the  others  according  to  production 

C.  R.  Gearhart.  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  dairy  extension  service,  is 
supervisor  of  cow  testing  in  Pennsylvania 
Last  year  he  won  the  ftr^t  prize  awarded 
by  the  Guild  of  G)patis  at  the  Nationa 
Dairy  Exposition  for  his  work  with  the 
Keystone  associations. 


The  March  price  for  milk,  quoting 
from  the  "Michigan  Milk  Producer", 
official  organ  of  the  Michigan  Milk  Pro 
ducers'  Associ.ition,  delivered  fob.  De- 
troit, based  on  an  80%  base,  was  $1.52 
per  CWI.   lor    ).J   (.cm  nil. Ik. 

The  manafactaring  price,  for  milk 
above  the  W.)%  base,  was  77  cents  for  3.5 
milk  at  all  receiving  stations. 

To  equalize  the  price  to  $1  52  on  all 
milk  in  the  80%  base  class  a  deduction  of 
8  cents  is  made  from  that  part  of  the  base 
sold  to  Detroit  dealers  for  $1.60  per  cwt. 
The  price  for  April,  the  paper  states, 
will  hold  steady. 

In  Saginay.  Mich  .  the  market  is  work- 
ing on  a  70%  base.  In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
the  market  is  on  an  80%  base,  as  is  also 
the  market  in  Jackson.  Mich  March 
prices  in  this  market  were  at  $1  40  for 
80%  of  the  basic,  the  remaining  20% 
in  the  base  was  at  $101).  while  surplus 
milk  .sold  at  84  cents  per  cwt  In  Mu.ske- 
Ron.  Mich.,  the  March  average  price  for 
all  base  milk.  3.5  butterfat  content  was 
$1  616  plus  the  dues  of  3  cents  per  cwt. 
Surplus  milk  was  paid  for  at  $101  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  April   price   for   fluid   milk   in   the 
I  lartford.  Conn,  district,  according  to  the 
"C.  M    P.  A    Bulletin  ".  official  organ  of 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, will  be  6  cents  per  quart     This  price 
is  to  cover  Grade  B  milk  sold  on  the  one 
price    contract,    and    represents    Class    I 
milk.    Class  11.  all  milk  made  into  cream, 
that  is  sold  in  fluid  form;  the  butterfat  in 
this  milk   is  to   be  paid   for  at    18  cents 
per  pound  above  the  month's  average  of 
the  Boston  butter  market,  milk  to  go  with 
the  fat.   Class  111.  manufactured  products 
excess  butter;  the  fat  in  the  milk  is  to  be 
paid    for    at    5    cents    above    the    Boston 
butter  market      Milk  to  go  with  the  fat. 
Class  IV.  all  milk  used  in  making  butter; 
the  fat  in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  price  per  pound  of  the  month:  outside 
92  score  butter  quotations  shall  be  used 
in  all  ca.ses.    The  price  of  butter  on  which 


t'le  surplus  price  is  figured  for  March  was 
2  3.1944  cents  per  pound. 


Select  Good  Sire 

"As  the  dam.  so  the  daughters"  is  a 
breeder's  slogan  which  should  be  kept  in 
mmd  in  selecting  a  dairy  herd  sire.  Heif- 
er calves  born  in  the  herd  cannot  grow 
into  good  cows  unless  the  sire  is  from  a 
family  of  good  high-producing  cows. 
Study  his  pedigree  carefully. 


St.  Louis 

From  the  "Sanitary  Milk  Bulletin  ". 
official  publication  of  the  Sanitary  Milk 
Producers'.  St  Louis  dairy  district,  the 
April  n:t  price  for  bardic  milk  3.5  fat.  fob. 
country  plants  or  platforms,  is  quoted  at 
$1.35  per  cwt 

The  March  nn  i  i  '•  tor  first  surplus 
was  88  cents  per  cwt  loi  3  5  milk  fob. 
country.  Second  sur.^lus  was  quoted  at 
72    rents    per    cwt      for     3  >    milk    fob 

country. 

The  average  price  of  butter.  92  score. 

Chicago,  for  March  was   22.05   cents  per 

pound. 

Dairymens'  League 
Quoting  from  the  "Dairymen's  League 
News",   official   organ   of   the   Dairymens 
League.    New    York,    we    note    that    the 
average   March   price   received   for  grade 
B  milk  m  the  201  210  mile  zone,  testmg 
3.5  fat.  including  both  that  sold  to  dealers 
and   that   han  lied   in   the  plants  operated 
by   this  association,   will   amount    to   ap- 
proximately $1,375.     The  net  pool  price 
for  the  month  was  $1  32  per  cwt.     The 
F'ebruary  price  was  $1  44. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1  rom  the  Falls  Cities  Cooperative 
Dairy  News",  official  organ  of  the  falls 
Cities  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. Louisville.  Ky..  we  note  that  the 


Class  1  for  March  was  $1.80  per  cwt., 
when  classed  as  Grade  B  shippers.  Un- 
classed  shippers  will  receive  $1.41  per 
cwt  for  61%  of  their  base  The  balance 
of  their  total  shipments  will  be  paid  for 
at  the  Class  111  price,  which  is  83  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Ungraded  shippers  averaging  less  i!i<»" 
80  pounds  but  over  40  pounds,  shall  be 

paid  $1  26  per  cwt.  for  61  %  of  their  base. 

The  balance  of  their  total  shipment  will 

be  paid  for  at  the  Class  III  price,  which 

is  83  cents  per  cwt. 

Producers  shipping  less  than  40  pounds 

daily  may  be  paid  83  cents  for  all  milk 

shipped  by  them  during  the  month. 

These  prices  are  for  4%  milk  delivered 

to  the  dealers  platform. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

From  the  "Milwaukee  Milk  Producer", 
official  organ  of  the  Milwaukee  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers;  we  note  that  the 
March  and  April  price  for  fluid  milk  is 
$2  10  per  cwt.  The  price  for  manufactured 
milk  for  March  was  81  cents  per  cwt. 
The  Gridley  Dairy  Company  reports 
sales  of  47  74  per  cent  at  $2.10  with 
surplus  sales  at  43.31  per  cent  Another 
distributor  reports  42.31  per  cent  fluid 
sales  an  J  48  45  per  cent  surplus.  Another 
dealer  reports  39  35  per  cent  fluid  and 
46.46  per  cent  surplus.  Outdoor  relief 
sales  ranged  from  8.72%  up  to  13.77%. 
Some  dealers  are  paying  at  average  price*, 
ranging  from  $1  41    up  to  $1.87  per  cwt. 

Peoria,  IIL 

The  March  prices  for  milk  in  the  Peoria, 
Illinois  area,  as  quoted  by  the  "Milk 
Producer",  official  organ  of  the  Illinois 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  for  milk 
delivered  fob  Peoria.  35  butterfat 
content,  was  $1.60  per  cwt  for  base  milk 
and  92  cents  per  cwt    for  surplus  milk. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  butterfat 
differential  of  V/z  cents  per  hundred- 
weight for  each  one-tenth  of  a  per  cent 
above  or  below  3.5%;  also  to  a  quality 
adjustment  according  to  grade. 

Total  receipts  in  March  were  12% 
below  those  of  February  (after  adjust- 
ments of  months)  and  22%  below  those 
of  March  a  year  ago  Class  1  sales  were 
2%  lower  than  in  February  and  3%  below 
those  of  a  year  ago  Class  1 1  sales  were 
8%  above  those  of  February  and  10% 
below  those  of  a  year  ago  The  March 
average  price  of  Chicago  92  score  buttsr 
on  which  the  surplus  price  was  computed 
was  32  cents,  or  7  cents  below  the  price 
of  March  a  year  ago. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Price 


Quoting    from    the     "Dairymen  s 
Reporter  ".    official    organ   of    the    Dairy- 
men's Cooperative  Sales  Co..  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  we  quote  the  following  prices  for  3.5 
milk    delivered    in    Pittsburgh    and    sub- 
markets,    basic    milk   $1  665    per   cwt.   or 
$1,432    per    gallon;    surplus    milk.    fob. 
Pittiburgh.  $1  23;  basic  milk  at  country 
plants  $1,075   per  cwt  ;   surplus   milk  at 
country    plants    92    cents    per    cwt.       In 
District    No    2.    the   price   of   basic   milk 
is  $1,525   per  cwt    and  surplus  milk   79 
cents  per  cwt.      In   District   No.    3.   the 
prices  are  $1  625   per  cwt  .   plus  4  cents 
per  point  for  50  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
Chicago   92    score   extra    butter    plus    10 
cents  for  the  balance  of  the  milk  which 
results  in  an  average  of  $125  per  cwt.  for 
3  5  milk. 

In  the  other  various  districts  in  the 
territory  prices  range  from  $1,775  per 
cwt  for  basic,  down  to  $1.15  per  cwt.  for 
all  milk  sold.  Surplus  prices  range  from 
92  cents  to  79  cents  depending  upon  the 
district  in  which  it  was  produced. 
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And  here  we  are  again.  Even  though 
we  protest  and  even  though  the  confusion 
is  general,  the  same  old  policy  of  giving 
the  city  man  an  "extra  hour  of  daylight 
for  recreation  purposes"  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  working  time  of  the  farm- 
er, who  has  absolutely  no  redress,  but 
must  go  along,  whether  he  wants  to  or 
not,  is  again  at  hand. 

Standard  time  or  sun  time  rules  the 
activities  on  the  farm,  and  during  the 
growing  season  the  farmer  has  little  time 
for  recreation,  he  must  work  from  sun  up 
to  sun  down,  and  often  even  longer  hours, 
but  has  made  little  complaint. 

The  sleeping  and  waking  hours  of  live 
stock,  of  the  growing  plants  and  of  farm 
1  ife  generally  cannot  be  changed  at  the  will 
of  a  city  governing  body,  but  all  this 
must  be  set  aside  for  an  hour  of  daylight 
for  play  on  the  part  of  the  city  dweller. 

Why  not  let  the  city  dweller  start  work 
one  hour  earlier  and  stop  work  one  hour 
earlier  and  still  have  the  hour  at- the  end 
of  the  day  for  play,  without  the  necessity 
of  changing  all  our  clocks  and  watches, 
to  conform  with  idea  of  moving  the  hands 
up  and  back  again  to  suit  the  v^hims  of 
the  city  people.  Let  the  clocks  and  watches 
go  on  along  the  even  tenor  of  their  way 
and  let  every  one  go  to  work  earlier;  stop 
an  hour  earlier  and  put  an  end  to  the 
confusion  that  results  from  the  unneces- 
sary changing  of  our  time  pieces. 

We  might  even  offer  a  suggestion. 
Why  not  make  the  Daylight  Saving  time, 
if  we  must  have  it,  cover  a  period  of 
say  from  Decoration  Day  to  Labor  Day 
each  year.  This  would  still  give  plenty 
of  time  for  the  city  dweller  for  recreation 
and  would  not  place  such  a  great  handi- 
cap on  the  farmer. 


Do  you  know — that,  according  to 
Government  statistics,  the  total  milk 
production  on  March  Ist  was  approxi- 
mately between  I  and  2  per  cent  above 
production  at  that  period  last  year,  the 
2  (>er  cent  reduction  in  milk  production 
per  cow  being  more  than  offset  by  the  V/i 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  milk  of 
cows.  The  widespread  cold  weather  of  the 
first  half  of  March,  no  doubt,  reduced 
production  over  a  wide  area,  leaving  total 
production  for  this  period  little,  if  any, 
above  that  of  the  same  p>eriod  a  year  ago. 
It  further  states  that  "the  number  of 
milk  cows  continues  to  increase.  The 
number  of  dairy  heifers  coming  into  pro- 
duction is  probably  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  that  the  number  of  cows  and 
dairy  heifers  being  slaughtered  under 
Federal  insptection  continues  to  be  far 
below  average,  indicating  that  few  cows 
are  b<;ing  culled  from  herds," 


V/ith  the  open  pasture  season  at  hand, 
producers  of  milk  for  fluid  consumption 
should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  flood 
their   market   with  excessive  production. 


Under  existing  conditions  the  ultimate 
consumer  will  not  be  able  to  greatly 
increase  his  milk  consumption,  not  with- 
standing the  fact  that  milk  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  food  available  under  any  condi- 
tion. 

An  even  productive  rate  under  the 
circumstances  is  the  best  means  of  stabiliz- 
ing your  fluid  milk  market  and  should  be 


May  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyer*  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  the  price  to  be 
paid  producers  for  basic  milk  dur- 
May,  1932,  is  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  May,  1932,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $2.14 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.6  cents 
per  quart.  90%  of  the  basic  average 
established  by  producers  will  be 
paid  on  this  basis.  The  remaining 
10%  of  the  established  basic,  will  be 
paid  for  at  the  current  surplus 
price. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  deliver- 
ed at  receiving  stations  in  the  51- 
60  mile  zone,  Z%  fat,  will  be  $0.00 
per  hundred,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials, and  variations,  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
May,  1932,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  solid 
packed.  New  York  City. 


Robert  F.  Brinton 

Appointed  Head  of 
Penna.  Milk  Control 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  West  Goshen 
Township,  Chester  County,  Penna.,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  milk  control 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg, 
Penna.  He  succeeded  R,  E  Irwin,  who 
now,  it  is  stated,  is  in  charge  of  the  milk 
testing  and  technical  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brinton,  who  has  for  many  years, 
been  engaged  in  dairying  and  general 
farming,  has  been  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, having  been  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  organization  for  years,  and  for  a  long 
time  has  served  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Brinton  has  also  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  many  various  civic  movements 
in  Chester  County  and  other  areas. 

He  has  our  hearty  congratulations  on 
his  new  undertaking. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review, 
published  monthly  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Editor.  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline.  Delaware 
County,  Pa.;  Business  Manager,  August  A.  Miller, 
Rruukline,  IVIaware  County,  Pa.;  Advertising 
Manager,  f-'rederick  Shangle.  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
Publisher.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 

Owner;  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
name  and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  I  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  a 
corporation  gives  name  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners.)  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa.;  I-'refl  Shangle,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  R.  D.;  E.  Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun,  Md.; 
E.  H.  Donovan.  Brenford,  Delaware:  F.  P.  Willits, 
Ward.  Pa.:  I.  R.  Zollers.  Pottstown,  Pa.:  A.  B. 
Waddington.  Salem.  N.  J.,  and  22.150  others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  I  per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi- 
ties.    None. 

AUGUST  A.  MILLER. 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  l^th  day 
of  April,  1932. 

A.  M.  Blanch, 
Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  March  9th,  1933. 

Editor*  Notai — We  are  ivlways  glad  to  have 
letters  from  readers  about  aubjacta  of  interest 
to  the  rest  of  u*. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

In  referring  to  market  conditions  we  stated  in  the  April  issue  of  the  "V 
Producers'  Review"  that  the  conditions  remained  about  the  same  as  during  > 
previous  month  and  I  am  compelled  to  report  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  there  has  ht 
no  improvement  in  conditions  during  the  past  month.  Of  course  we  can  not  exp 
any  material  improvement  when  we  are  coming  right  into  the  peak  of  production  sea. 
and  we  must  add  to  that,  that  the  buying  power  of  the  public  has  not  improved, 
course  sales  have  not  increased,  therefore  we  find  that  our  surplus  is  greater  thu 
has  been  during  the  last  several  months. 

We  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  weed  out  our  boarder  cows.  We  realize; 
price  of  cattle  has  not  increased  with  this  grade  of  cattle,  yet,  if  we  turn  them  om 
pasture,  they  certainly  will  not  improve  in  flesh,  therefore  will  be  likely  take  a  lot 
price  later  on.  We  believe  it  is  the  boarder  cow  that  is  supplying  the  market  w 
the  surplus  of  milk  and  unless  we  keep  our  production  down  to  where  it  is,  or  a  lit 
lower,  it  is  questionable  what  might  happen  to  the  price  in  the  very  near  future.  T 
producers  in  our  territory  have  done  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  They  have  actut 
kept  production  lower  every  month  so  far  this  year,  in  fact,  below  that  of  1931.  He 
ever,  consumption  has  not  increased  and  some  reports  are  heard  that  it  has  fallen 
materially  during  the  past  few  months.  Consumption  is  lower  today  than  it  Wi. 
year  ago,  therefore  we  will  have  to  keep  our  production  in  line  with  consumption 
it  will  be  impossible  for  your  organization  to  hold  the  present  market  price. 

With  butter  prices  as  low  as  they  have  been  any  time  since  this  readjustm: 
period  started,  we  hope  that  every  producer  will  use  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  on 
own  table  at  home  and  this  will  help  clean  up  the  surplus  to  a  certain  extent. 

During  May  and  June  is  when  we  have  our  peak  of  production  as  a  general  a 

In  the  weather  turns  warm  and  ice  cream  sales  increase,  it  is  possible  they  coi 
use  some  of  our  product  in  ice  cream  but,  as  long  as  we  have  the  cool  weather  we  hi 
been  having,  ice  cream  sales  will  not  increase.  Then  too,  we  must  remember  tl 
the  buying  power  of  the  public  has  not  increased,  therefore  that  is  another  reason  vr 
ice  cream  sales  arc  not  increasing.  1  lowever,  we  realize  that  the  price  of  ice  ere 
has  not  been  adjusted,  as  we  feel  it  should  have  been,  yet  we  hope  that  the  sale* 
that  product  will  increase  to  help  stabilize  the  market  of  our  by-products. 

Butter  1 

Butter  prices  during  the  month  have  had  their  ups  and  downs.  The  mark 
opened  the  month  at  21  cents  for  92  score  butter.  New  York  City,  but  had  declin' 
two  cents  by  mid-month  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  was  below  the  high  price  at  t 
opening  of  the  month. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  market  has  been  marking  time  awaiting  the  usual  seasonab 
changes  in  production.  Under  the  circumstances  there  is  little  at  the  time  that  o 
be  forecast  as  far  as  production  and  price  changes  are  concerned. 

The  immediate  situation  is,  in  fact,  largely  a  continuation  of  the  past  few  mDntli 
Prices  are  extremely  low,  production  is  relatively  much  higher  than  would  be  expecte 
under  such  a  condition  and  consumption  is  still  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  limih 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  whii 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  surplus  price  was  computed  for  April  w 
$.2027  cents  per  pound. 


In  the  County  Agents'  column  of  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  "Cicil  Whig",  Ellkton, 
Md.  we  note  the  following: — 

"While  the  total  number  of  dairy  cattle 
in  the  State  has  remained  about  the  same 
during  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  classification  of  cattle. 
Milk  cows  increased  from  1 80.000  January 
I,  1930,  to  184,000,  January  I.  1931.  and 
186,000  the  first  of  this  year.  Milk  heifers 
(1-2  years  old)  declined  sharply  in  num- 
bers during  the  past  yeai." 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  ojserations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
fieldmen  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership  work 
for  the  month  of  March,  1932: 

No.  Tests  Made 9019 

No.  Plants  Investigated 41 

No.  Membership  Calls 17 

No.  Calls  on  Members 299 

No.  I  lerd  Samples  Tested  ....      64 1 
No.  New  Members  Signed. ...         H) 

No  Cows  Signed 64 

No.  Transfers  Made 8 

No.  Meetings  Attended II 

No.  Attending  Meetings 1902 


The  American  Institute  of  Cooperatic 
will  hold  its  Eighth  Annual  Session  ti 
year,  at  the  University  of  New  Ham 
shire,  Durham,  N.  I  I. 

A  preliminary  announcement  of  t! 
credit  courses,  to  be  held  July  18th 
August  1 3th,  in  connection  with  t!_ 
Institute  sessions,  has  been  prepared  ai 
may  be  obtained  upon  application,  eitk 
from  J  C.  Kendall,  Director,  Kxtensio 
Service,  University  of  New  I  lampshin 
Durham,  N.  H..  or  from  Charles  W  Ho 
man,  secretary.  Institute  of  Cooperatioc 
1731  Eye  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 
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When  the  May  i«iue  of  the  Review  went  to 
press  the  organization  was  in  inference  wuh 
ihe  distributors  of  milk,   with   reference  to     he 
price  to  be  paid  for   m.lk  begmnmg  May    1st. 
1932     After  our  Executive  Committee  had  con- 
ferred with  the  distributors  of  milk  for  sorne  time. 
Koing  over  the  situation  thoroughly  and  takmg 
mto  consideration  prices  paid  to   producers    m 
surrounding   territories   and   prices   charged   the 
consumers  in  those  territories  and  the  poss.b.l.ty 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Law  bemg  enfor- ed 
that  restricts  importation  of  all  cream  for  l.cju.d 
purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Milk  Code,  we  finally  agreed  to  a  plan. 

The  plan  which  I  am  about  to  announce  was 
arrived  at  on  May  9th.  but  was  not  pub  .shed 
until  after  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  and  act  upon  it  at  .ts  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board,  which  was  held  on  Friday 
and  Saturday.  May  13th  and  14th. 

The   Board   approved    the    plan    unanimously 
and  it  will  be  retroactive  becoming  effective  May 
Ist    1932     I  might  add.  in  agreeing  to  this  plan, 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  said  above,  that  the 
cooperating  dealers  in  our  territory  have,  since 
March    Ist.   lost  quite  a   lot   of   retail   business, 
which  has  gone  over   to  distributors  who  have 
started  in  the  business  and  who  are  not  buying 
their  milk  strictly  on  the  Inter-State  plan^    I  his 
has  added  quite  an  additional  amount  of  basic 
milk  to  our  market  supply  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
some  way.     The  milk  being  sold  by  these  new 
distributors  is  not  altogether  coming  from  out 
side  of  our  territory  but  it  is  also  being  bought 
from  some  of  the  manufacturing  plants  within 
the  territory,  that  are  meeting  the  Sanitary  Regu- 
lations. 

With  the  price  of  butter  where  it  is  at  present, 
it  should  at  once  inform  us  that  there  is  entirely 
too  much  milk  being  produced  in  this  country  on 
the  whole,  and  no  doubt  in  foreign  countries  as 
well,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  consummg  public 
for  fluid  milk  and  milk  products. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter.  New  York.  Mon- 
day. May  16th.  was  $  1850  per  pound.  This  is 
the  lowest  it  has  reached  for  many  years  This 
should  caution  all  of  us  not  to  raise  our  produc- 
tion at  this  time. 

In  endeavoring  to  explain  to  you  the  plan 
agreed  upon,  I  will  first  explain  it  to  you  as  a 
whole  and  then  wUI  work  out  the  plan  using 
three  different  conditions,  explaining  each 
separately  as  I  work  it  out.  The  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows: Ninety  per  cent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  used  as  heretofore  Ten  percent 
of  your  production,  up  to  and  equal  to,  your 
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established  basic  quantity,  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price    The  cream  price  is  based  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter  plus  ten  cents 
per  pound  and  this,  multiplied  by  four,  will  give 
you  the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk  at  all  receiving 
station  points  for  milk  bought  for  cream.    If  your 
production  exceeds  your  established  basic  quan- 
tity  you  still  have  ten  per  cent  of  the  established 
basic  quantity  at  a  cream  price.   The  cream  price 
in  all  cases  will  be  forty  cents  per  hundred  above 
the  surplus  milk  price    (To  figure  the  price  fob. 
Philadelphia  you  add  to  this  price  the  same  differ- 
ential we  have  added  to  the  surplus  price.) 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  illustrate  in  figures  the 
different  conditions  the  farmers  will  have  m 
working  out  this  new  plan.  First  of  all.  you  will 
need  to  know  your  own  established  basic  quanti- 

*^  Farmer  "A"— producing  below  his  Established 

Basic  Quantity.  ,   „  r^ 

5000  pounds     Established  Basic  Quan  ity. 
4500  pounds     Basic  allowed  by  90%  ruling 
4000  pounds     Actual  quantity  shipped. 
10%  of  4000  pounds  =400  pounds  at  cream 

price.  „  , 

4000   pound,     400   pounds  =  3600   pounds   at 

baisc  price. 
This  example  is  where  the  producer  has  pm- 
duced  below  his  established  basic  quantity^    We 
are  using  five  thousand  pounds  as  his  estab  ished 
basic  quantity.  Ninety  per  cent  of  his  established 
basic   quantity    will   give   the    farmer    forty-five 
hundred  pounds     If  he  shipped  only  four  thous- 
and pounds  during  the  month  you  then  take  ten 
per  cent  of  the  four  thousand  pounds  which  w^l 
be  four  hundred  pounds  at  a  cream  price  and  the 
difference  will  be  th.rty-six  hundred  pounds  at  a 
basic  price. 


established  basic  quantity.      Figuring  that  this 
producer  has  shipped  forty-eight  hundred  pounds 
we  take  ten  per  cent  of  the  forty-eight  nundred 
pounds,  which  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
at  cream  price.     Subtracting  forty-five  hundred 
from  forty-eight  hundred  pounds  you  have  three 
hundred    pounds    at    surplus    price.       Add    the 
amount  figured  at  cream  price  and  t^e  amoun^ 
at  surplus  price.  This  will  give  you  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds.     This  subtracted  from  his 
production    will    give   him    four    thousand    and 
twenty  pounds  at  basic  price. 


I  armer    "B"      producing    between   90%    and 
100%  of  his  Established  Basic  Quantity. 

5000  pounds     Established  Basic  Quantity 
4500  pounds     Basic  allowed  by  90%  ruling. 
4800  pounds     Actual  amount  shipped 
10%  of  4800  pounds  =  480  pounds  at  cream 

price.  , 

4800  pounds-4500   pounds  =  300   pounds  at 

surplus  price. 
480  pounds  +  300  pounds  =  780  pounds  sold  at 

a  price  less  than  basic  price. 
4800  pounds -780   pound,  =  4020   pounds   at 

basic  price 
This  is  where  the  producer  shipped  between 
ninety  per  cent  of  his  established  basic  quantity 
and  his  full  established  basic  quantity  Using 
f^ve  thousand  pounds  you  will  note  that  forty- 
five  hundred  pounds  is  ninety  per  cent  of  hi. 


Farmer  "C"— shipping  above  his  Established 

Basic  Amount. 

5000  pounds  -Established  Basic  Quantity. 
4500  pounds-  Basic  allowed  by  90%  ruling. 
6000  pounds— Actual  amount  shipped. 
10%  of  5000  pounds  =  500  pounds  at  cream 

price.  , 

6000  pounds^500  pounds  =1500  pounds  at 

surplus  price.  ,         u 

1500  pounds  +  500  pound.  =  2000  pounds  «>ld 

at  a  price  less  than  basic  price 
6000  pounda-2000  pounds  =  4000  pound,  at 
basic  price.  . 

This  is  where  the  producer  shipped  above  his 
allowed    basic    quantity    and    again    using    five 
thousand  pound,  you  will  note  that   forty-five 
hundred  pound,  is  ninety  per  cent  of  his  «tab^ 
lished  basic  quantity.    This  producer  shipped  six 
thousand  pounds  of  milk.    Instead  of  taking  ten 
per  cent  of  his  actual  amount  »»''PP«^  '"  *^'» 
Zse  you  take  ten  per  cent  of  his  established  basic 
quantity,  which  is  five  thousand  pounds      You 
then  have  live  hundred  pounds  at  a  cream  price 
You  will  again  note  that  his  allowed  basic  is  nine- 
ty  per   cent   of   hi.  established   basic   quantitv. 
which  i.  forty-five  hundred  pounds     Subtracting 
this  from  the  six  thousand  pounds  you  will  have 
fifteen  hundred  pound,  at  ,urplus  price    Add  the 
amount  f  gured  at  cream  price  and  the  amount  at 
surplus  price,  this  will  give  you  two  thousand 
pound,.  Thi,  subtracted  from  his  production  will 
give  you  four  thousand  pound,  at  basic  price. 


Although  this  plan  may  appear  difficult  to 
understand,  we  believe  that  with  a  little  study  of 
the  foregoing  example,,  you  will  be  able  to  make 
your  own  calculations 
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U  at  receiving  -"•''"^''-'J^  ::';  /  0  ,-  c-  B  F  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria  re- 
The  butterfat  d.fJer.nt.al  of  ^  «"♦.  P«r  '  /''^  K^'p"d  unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to.  or  higher 
qu.rements  are  met.  nor  will  ''«'*".'  T?"V^„'^r^  „here  the  milk  is  delivered.  In  other  words  no 
^an  the  minimum  '•^u-renient  of  the  del  vey  point  h„„,,,„  .^ove  3.50^5  w.l    be  paid  unless 

premium  of  any  kind  "«P'  *  ""I^ '^'.boveThe  minimum  butterfat   requiremerjt  .n  effect  at   the 
'the  butterfat   test  of   m.lk  '^•'';«^«^   I*  '^ '.acteria  requirements  of  Class  I.  II.  III.  or  'V  •«  me  . 
delivery  point  wb."r.''«';r7' ""^i""  "V,wtt,  ore  paid  according  to  schedule  of  prices  on  Table  II. 
The  shippers  of  "A     milk  at  "7'^',  aXr.a  rr",uirements  of  your  individual  buyer 
41;:::  r;:To  ^:;lVn  »;  CW'^I  v'sWpl/.'dur,ig  May.  Ju„..  July.  Augu...  September  and  October. 
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And  here  we  are  again.  Even  though 
we  protest  and  even  though  the  confusion 
is  general,  the  same  old  policy  of  giving 
the  city  man  an  "extra  hour  of  daylight 
for  recreation  purposes"  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  working  time  of  the  farm- 
er, who  has  absolutely  no  redress,  but 
must  go  along,  whether  he  wants  to  or 
not,  is  again  at  hand. 

Standard  time  or  sun  time  rules  the 
activities  on  the  farm,  and  during  the 
growing  season  the  farmer  has  little  time 
for  recreition,  he  must  work  from  sun  up 
to  sun  down,  and  often  even  longer  hours, 
but  has  made  little  complaint. 

The  sleeping  and  waking  hour.'  of  live 
stock,  of  the  growing  plants  and  of  farm 
I  ife  generally  cannot  be  changed  at  the  will 
of  a  city  governing  body,  but  all  this 
must  be  set  aside  for  an  hour  of  daylight 
for  play  on  the  part  of  the  city  dweller. 

Why  not  let  the  city  dweller  start  work 
one  hour  earlier  and  stop  work  one  hour 
earlier  and  still  have  the  hour  at  the  end 
of  the  day  for  play,  without  the  necessity 
of  changing  all  our  clocks  and  watches, 
to  conform  with  idea  of  moving  the  hands 
up  and  back  again  to  suit  the  whims  of 
the  city  people.  Let  the  clocks  and  watches 
go  on  along  the  even  tenor  of  their  way 
and  let  every  one  go  to  work  earlier;  stop 
an  hour  earlier  and  put  an  end  to  the 
confusion  that  results  from  the  unneces- 
sary changing  of  our  time  pieces. 

We  might  even  offer  a  suggestion. 
Why  not  make  the  Daylight  Saving  time, 
if  we  must  have  it,  cover  a  period  of 
say  from  Decoration  Day  to  Labor  Day 
each  year.  This  would  still  give  plenty 
of  time  for  the  city  dweller  for  recreation 
and  would  not  place  such  a  great  handi- 
cap on  the  farmer. 


Do     you     know— that,     according     to 
Government    statistics,     the    total     milk 
production   on    March    1st   was   approxi- 
mately between    I   and  2  per  cent  above 
production  at  that  period  last  year,   the 
2  per  cent  reduction  in  milk  production 
per  cow  being  more  than  offset  by  the  V/i 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  milk  of 
cows.   The  widespread  cold  weather  of  the 
first   half  of  March,   no  doubt,    reduced 
production  over  a  wide  area.  leaving  total 
production  for  this  period  little,  if  any. 
above  that  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
It    further   states    that    "the   number   of 
milk   cows   continues    to   increase.      The 
number  of  dairy  heifers  coming  into  pro- 
duction    is    probably    larger     than    ever 
before,  and  that  the  number  of  cows  and 
dairy    heifers    being    slaughtered    under 
Federal    inspection    continues    to    he    far 
below  average,  indicating  that  few  cows 
are  being  culled  from  herds." 


er  existing  conditions  the  ultimate 
consumer  will  not  be  able  to  greatly 
increase  his  milk  consumption,  not  with- 
standing the  fact  that  milk  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  food  available  under  any  condi- 
tion. 

An  even  productive  rate  under  the 
circumstances  is  the  best  means  of  stabiliz- 
ing your  fluid  milk  market  and  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to. 


May  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  the  price  to  be 
paid  producers  for  basic  milk  dur- 
May,  1932,  is  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  May,  1932,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $2.14 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.6  cents 
per  quart.  90%  of  the  basic  average 
established  by  producers  will  be 
paid  on  this  basis.  The  remaining 
\0%  of  the  established  basic,  will  be 
paid  for  at  the  current  surplus 
price. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  deliver- 
ed at  receiving  stations  in  the  51- 
60  mile  zone,  3%  fat,  will  be  $0.00 
per  hundred,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials, and  variations,  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
May,  1932,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  solid 
packed.  New  York  City. 


Robert  F.  Brinton 

Appointed  Head  of 
Penna.  Milk  Control 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  West  Goshen 
Township,  Chester  County,  Penna..  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  milk  control 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Harrisburg. 
Penna.  He  succeeded  R.  E  Irwin,  who 
now.  it  is  stated,  is  in  charge  of  the  milk 
testing  and  technical  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brinton,  who  has  for  many  years, 
been  engaged  in  dairying  and  general 
farming,  has  been  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers"  Associa- 
tion, having  been  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  organization  for  years,  and  for  a  long 
time  has  served  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Brinton  has  also  been  actively  en- 
gaged m  many  various  civic  movements 
in  Chester  County  and  other  areas. 

He  has  our  hearty  congratulations  on 
his  new  undertaking. 


Statement  ot  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
m'iV'°"«- .1'" -.  "luired   bv  the  Act  of  August  24. 

Lf  L    j""*  lnter-J>t.te  M.Ik  Producers'  Review, 
published  monthly  at  West  Chester    Pa 

Editor  August  A.  Miller.  Brook'l.ne.  Delaware 
County,  P..;  Business  Manager.  August  A.  Miller. 
Brookl.ne  Delaware  County.  Pa.;  Advertising 
Manager.  I  rederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  New  Jersey ; 
Publi.lier  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asaociation 
|-^iladelphiB.  Penna. 

Owner:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
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With  the  open  pasture  season  at  hand, 
producers  of  milk  for  fluid  consumption 
should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  flood 
their  market  with  excessive  production. 


AM  ■--■"■"•"—•  •'""=».  '  niianeipnia.  ra.:  M.  U. 
Allebach,  Traope  Pa.;  Fred  Shangle.  Trenton. 
N.  J.  R.  D.;  E.  Nelson  Jamea.  Rising  Sun.  Md.; 
K.  H  Donovan.  Brenord.  Delaware:  F.  P.  Willita. 
^,,;  '^■•=  'i.'*-  2""e".  Potlstown.  Pa.;  A  B 
Waddington.  Salem.  N.  J.,  and  22.150  others 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages  and  other 
security  holders  holding  I  per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi- 
ties.     None. 

AUGUST  A.  MILLER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribe  before  toe  this  ISth'day 
ot  April.  1932.  ' 

A.  M.  Blanch. 
Notary  Public. 
My  commisaion  expires  March  9th,  I93J. 

Editors  Not.i— We  are  alwayi  glad  to  have 
letters  from  readers  about  aubjacU  of  inUrest 
to  the  rest  of  ua. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

In  referring  to  market  conditions  we  stated  in  the  April  issue  of  tk 
Producers'  Review"  that  the  conditions  remained  about  the  same  as  diu 
previous  month  and  I  am  compelled  to  report  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  there! 
no  improvement  in  conditions  during  the  past  month.  Of  course  we  can  na 
any  material  improvement  when  we  are  coming  right  into  the  peak  of  productio 
and  we  must  add  to  that,  that  the  buying  power  of  the  public  has  not  impra  Tn^^nrf 
course  sales  have  not  increased,  therefore  we  find  that  our  surplus  is  greater 
has  been  during  the  last  several  months. 

We  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  weed  out  our  boarder  cows.  We  rei 
price  of  cattle  has  not  increased  with  this  grade  of  cattle,  yet.  if  we  turn  then 
pasture,  they  certainly  will  not  improve  in  flesh,  therefore  will  be  likely  take 
price  later  on.  We  believe  it  is  the  boarder  cow  that  is  supplying  the  marl 
the  surplus  of  milk  and  unless  we  keep  our  production  down  to  where  it  is,  or 
lower,  it  is  questionable  what  might  happen  to  the  price  in  the  very  near  futur 
producers  in  our  territory  have  done  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  They  havci 
kept  production  lower  every  month  so  far  this  year,  in  fact,  below  that  of  1931 
ever,  consumption  has  not  increased  and  some  reports  are  heard  that  it  has  (. 
materially  dui  ng  the  past  few  months.  Consumption  is  lower  today  than  i 
year  ago,  therefore  we  will  have  to  keep  our  production  in  line  with  consuni: 
It  will  be  impossible  for  your  organization  to  hold  the  present  market  price. 

With  butter  prices  as  low  as  they  have  been  any  time  since  this  readji 
period  started,  we  hope  that  every  producer  will  use  plenty  of  milk  and  butte 
own  table  at  home  and  this  will  help  clean  up  the  surplus  to  a  certain  extent. 

During  May  and  June  is  when  we  have  our  peak  of  production  as  a  gene 

In  the  weather  turns  warm  and  ice  cream  sales  increase,  it  is  possible  the 
use  some  of  our  product  in  ice  cream  but,  as  long  as  we  have  the  cool  weather  i 
been  having,  ice  cream  sales  will  not  increase.  Then  too,  we  must  rememb 
the  buying  power  of  the  public  has  not  increased,  therefore  that  is  another  reai 
ice  cream  sales  are  not  increasing.  However,  we  realize  that  the  price  of 
has  not  been  adjusted,  as  we  feel  it  should  have  been,  yet  we  hope  that  the 
that  product  will  increase  to  help  stabilize  the  market  of  our  by-products 


EXTRA  EDITION  OF  THE  MAY   ISSUE 

INTER-STATE  ^ 

Review 


JVlilk  Producers 


lS^iiSi^^™^RVFARMERjYTH|m^^ 


No.  1 


MODIFICATION 


_  OF  THE  — 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

Effective  May  1st,  1932 


wh»  .h.  M.y  «.•>'  of  .h.  R";'"':'"';^.;" 


press 
the  distr 


the  organization  was  in  -"ference  wUh 
istributors  of  milk,  with  reference  to     he 


,  based  on  the  average  of 


May    I  St. 


price  to  be  paid  for  milk  beginning 
1932     After  our  Executive  Committee  had  con- 
ferred with  the  distributors  of  milk  for  some  time, 
going  over 


the  situation  thoroughly  and  taking 


la 


Butter 

Butter  prices  during  the  month  have  had  their  ups  and  downs.     The 
opened  the  month  at  21  cents  for  92  score  butter.  New  York  City,  but  had  fl 
two  cents  by  mid-month  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  was  below  the  high  prict 
opening  of  the  month. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  market  has  been  marking  time  awaiting  the  usual  .sea; 
changes  in  production.  Under  the  circumstances  there  is  little  at  the  time  tl 
be  forecast  as  far  as  production  and  price  changes  are  concerned. 

The  immediate  situation  is.  in  fact,  largely  a  continuation  of  the  past  few  n 
Prices  are  extremely  low,  production  is  relatively  much  higher  than  would  be  « 
under  such  a  condition  and  consumption  is  still  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the. 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  surplus  price  was  computed  for  Ap 
$.2027  cents  per  pound. 


[nto  consideration  prices  paid  to  P'^*"""  '" 
surrounding  territories  and  P-- j'^^^'f^^,*'^; 
consumers  in  those  territories  and  the  po^  b  1  ty 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Law  being  enforced 
that  restricts  importation  of  «"  "eam  for  uju.d 
purpose,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylva 
nia  Milk  Code,  we  finally  agreed  to  a  plan^ 

The  plan  which  I  am  about  to  announce  wa. 
arrived  at  on  May  9th.  but  was  no  pub l.shed 
until  after  the  Board  of  Director,  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers-  Association  had  an  oppor- 

at  It,  regular 


established  basic  quantity,  w 
price.  The  cream  price  is 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter  plus  ten  cent, 
Tr  lund  and  this,  multiplied  by  four,  will  g.ve 
rou^price  of  fourper  cent  milk  at  all  receiving 
station  ^mts  for  milk  bought  for  cream.  If  your 
station  po  established  basic  quan- 

production  exceeas  you.  c  »,.Ui«K«l 

tity.  you  still  have  ten  per  cent  of  the  establish^ 
basic  quantity  at  a  cream  price.  The  cream  pnce 
.n  all  cases  will  be  forty  cents  per  hundred  above 
the  surplus  milk  price.  (To  figure  the  price  U^b. 
Philadelphia  you  add  to  this  price  the  same  differ- 
ential we  have  added  to  the  surplus  price.) 

to  illu,trate  in  figures  the 

farmers    will    have    in 

working  out  this  new  plan.    Fir,t  of  all   you  will 

:L  to  know  your  own  established  basic  quanti- 


ill  be  sold  at  a  cream       established  basic  quantity 


Figuring  that  this 
producer  has  shipped  forty-eight  hundred  pound, 

we  taki 
pounds,  wr 


I  will  now  endeavor 
different    condition,    the 


ty 


In  the  County  Agents'  column  of  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  "Cicil  Whig",  Elkton, 
Md.  we  note  the  following: — 

"While  the  total  number  of  dairy  cattle 
in  the  State  has  remained  about  the  same 
during  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  classification  of  cattle. 
Milk  cows  increased  from  180,000  January 
1.  1930.  to  184,000.  January  I.  1931.  and 
186.000  the  first  of  this  year.  Milk  heifers 
(1-2  years  old)  declined  sharply  in  num- 
bers during  the  past  yeai." 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter 
State  Milk  Producers'  A,,ociation 
fieldmen  in  connection  with  testing, 
weighing  and  general  membership  work 
for  the  month  of  March,  1932: 

No.  Tests  Made 90 1 9 

No.  Plants  Investigated 41 

No.  Membership  Calls 17 

No.  Calls  on  Members 299 

No    I  lerd  Samples  Tested    .     .      64 1 
No.  New  Members  Signed ...        10 

No.  Cows  Signed 64 

No.  Transfers  Made 8 

No.  Meetings  Attended II 

No.  Attending  Meetings 1902 


The  American  Institute  of  Coopt 
will  hold  its  Eighth  Annual  Sessi^^ 
year,   at  the   University  of   New 
shire,  Durham,  N.  1 1. 

A  preliminary  announcement 
credit  courses,  to  be  held  July 
August  13th.  in  connection  wit' 
Institute  sessions,  has  been  preparef 
may  be  obtained  upon  application, 
from  J  C.  Kendall.  Director.  Exti 
Service.  University  of  New  I  lam; 
Durham,  N.  1 1.,  or  from  Charles  V 
man.  secretary.  Institute  of  Cooper 
1731  Eye  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


also  being  bought       per  cen 


APRIL  BUTTER  PRICES 

92  .Score 

.Solid  Packed 

Plula. 

New  York 

ChicK  < 

1 

22 

21 

20'.  ■ 

2 

2l'/2 

20'/, 

20 

4 

21/, 

20'/, 

1* 

5 

21 

20 

\f 

6 

21 

20 

19 

7 

21 

20 

l» 

8 

21 

20 

18 

'» 

201/, 

19'/, 

l« 

II 

20'/, 

19'/, 

18' 

12 

20'/, 

19'/, 

18' 

IJ 

20% 

19% 

18',. 

14 

191/, 

19 

18'. 

l» 

20'/, 

19'/, 

18'. 

16 

21 

20 

18'/. 

IH 

21 

20 

18';: 

19 

21 

20 

19'. 

20 

21'/, 

20'/, 

19'. 

21 

21% 

20'/4 

19  k 

22 

20% 

20'/, 

19  J 

23 

21'/, 

20'/, 

19',  ,3 

25 

21 'A      . 

20'/4 

191, 

26 

21'/, 

20'/, 

"J 

27 

21'/, 

20'/, 

19^ 

28 

21 

20'/, 
20'/ 

19', 

29 

21 'A 

19' 

30 

2VA 

20'/5 

19^ 

tunity  to  study  it  and  act  upon  it 

meeting  of  the  Board,  which  was  held  on  Friday 

and  Saturday.  May  1 3th  and  14th. 

The   Board   approved    the   plan    unammously 

and  it  will  be  retroactive  becoming  effective  May 
Ut    1932     I  might  add.  in  agreeing  to  this  plan, 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  said  above,  that  the 
cooperating  dealers  in  our  territory  have,  since 
March    1st.   lost  quite  a  lot  of   retail   business, 
which  has  gone  over  to  distributor,  who  have 
started  in  the  business  and  who  are  not  buying 
their  milk  strictly  on  the  Inter-State  plan^   T  his 
has  added  quite  an  additional  amount  of  basic 
nulk  to  our  market  supply  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
-jntr-r—     1  he  milk  being  sold  by  these  new 

■^Xtributors  IS  not  altogether  coming  from  out- 
side of  our  territory  but  it  is 
rom  some  of  the  manufacturing  plants  within 
the  territory,  that  are  meeting  the  Sanitary  Regu- 

'*  WUh  the  price  of  butter  where  it  is  at  pr«.ent 
,t  should  at  once  inform  us  that  there  is  entirely 
too  much  milk  being  produced  in  this  country  on 
the  whole,  and  no  doubt  in  foreign  countries  a. 
well,  to  meet  the  need,  of  the  consuming  public 
for  fluid  milk  and  milk  product. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter.  New  York^Mon- 
day   May  I6th.  was  $  1850  per  pound 
the  lowest  it  has  reached  for  many  years 
should  caution  all  of  us  not  to  raise 
tion  at  this  ti.r.e. 

In  endeavo.ing  to  explain  to  you  the 
agreed  upon,  I  will  first  explain  it  to  you  a,  a 
whotan^then  wUl  work  out  the  plan  u.nj 
three  different  condition,,  explaining  each 
separately  as  1  work  it  out.  The  P>-  -  ^ J j^ 
lows:  Ninety  per  cent  of  your  established  ba.c 
quantity  will  be  used  a,  heretofore.  Ten  percent 
o?^ur  production,  up  to  and  equal  to.  your 


below  his  E,stablished 
shed   Basic  Quantity. 


Farmer  "A  "     producing 
Basic  Quantity. 

5000  pounds     Establish 
4300  Z«d,  -Basic  allowed  by  90%  ruling. 
4000  pounds     Actual  quantity  shipped. 
10%  of  4000  pounds  =  400  pounds  at  cream 

price. 

ds     400   pounds 


we  take  ten  per  cent  of  the  forty-eight  hundred 
,hich  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  pound, 
at  cream  price.  Subtracting  forty-five  hundred 
from  forty-eight  hundred  pounds  you  have  three 
hundred  pounds  at  surplus  price.  Add  the 
amount  firured  at  cream  price  and  the  amou^ 
at  surplus  price.  This  will  give  you  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  This  subtracted  from  hi, 
p:od:ition  ^11  give  him  four  thousand  and 
twenty  pounds  at  basic  price. 

Farmer  "C"-,hip^bove  his  Established 

^^''*5^°;lds  -Established  Basic  CJantity. 
4500  Znds-Basic  allowed  by  90%  ruling. 
6000  pounds-Actual  amount  shipped. 
10%  of   5000  pound,  =  500  pound,  at  cream 

price. 
6000  pounds^*  500  pounds 
,urplu,  price. 


,1500  pounds  at 


4000   pounc 


1  =  3600   pounds   at 


baisc  price. 
This  example  is  where  tH«  P'^x*-"^^;'  ^^ 
duced  below  his  established  basic  ^-"^'^V,  J^ 
are  using  five  thousand  pounds  as  his  ^-tabhshed 
u  niitv    Ninety  per  cent  of  his  established 

basic  quantity,   ixinciy  h^  t„,»v.five 

basic  quantity   will   give   the   farmer   forty  hve 
If  he  shipped  only  four  thous- 


This  is 
This 
our  produc- 

plan 


hundred  pounds  ..  -  -  - 
and  pounds  during  the  month  you  then  take  ten 
t  of  the  four  thousand  pound,  which  w^l 
be  four  hundred  pound,  at  -"^^^J'^' ^^^^ 
difference  will  be  thirty-,ix  hundred  pound,  at  a 

basic  price. 

larmer     "B"     prod^«   between   90%    and 
,00°/  of  hi.  Established  Basic  Quantity. 

1(S)  pound.     Established  Basic  Quantity 
4500  ^unds     Basic  allowed  by  90%  ruling. 
4800  pounds  -Actual  amount  shipped 
10%  of  4800  pound,  =  480  pounds  at  cream 

4800'",;^und. -4500   pound,  =  300   pounds   at 


I,  prii-c.  ,1 

1500  pound,  +  500  pounds  =  2000  pounds  sold 

at  a  price  less  than  basic  price 
6000  pounds-2000  pound,  =  4000  pounds  at 

basic  price.  ,  ,  - 

This  is  where  the  producer  shipped  above  h., 
allowed  basic  quantity  and  again  u  mg  five 
thousand  pounds  you  will  note  tha     forty  five 

hundred  pound,  i,  "i-^VP*'^*"*     I'^  1 
lished  basic  quantity.    Th-  Producer  sh.pp«l  six 

thousand  pounds  of  milk.  >-*"^  ^^ J^''  "„^  '^ 
n.r  cent  of  his  actual  amount  shipped  in  this 
TaL  you  take  ten  per  cent  of  his  established  basic 
q^ntity.  which  IS  five  thousand  pound.  You 
?hen  have  five  hundred  pounds  at  a  cream  price 
You  will  again  note  that  his  allowed  ba».c  .s  nme- 
tv  ner  cent  of  hi,  established  basic  quantity, 
'^hrh  is7orty-five  hundred  pounds.    Sub^rac-g 

id  pounds  you  will  nave 
Add  the 


ind,  =  780  pound,  sold  at 


surplus  price. 
480  pound, +  300  pour 

a  price  le,,  than  basic  price 
4800  ^und,-780   pound,  =  4020   pounds   at 

basic  price 
This  is  where  the  producer  shipped  between 
ninety  ,^r  cent  of  hi,  established  basic  quantity 
"and  hTfull  established  bas.c  .uantity^  U^mg 
five  thousand  pounds  you  will  note  that  forty 
6ve  hundred  pounds  is  nmety  per  cent  of  his 


this  from  the  six  thousanc 

fifteen  hundred  pounds  at  surplus  price 

mrunt  f  gured  at  cream  price  and  tHe  -oun    at 

surplus  price,  this  will  give  you  two  thousand 

Znd     This  subtracted  from  hi,  production  will 

^ve  you  four  thou,and  pound,  at  ba,ic  price 

Although   this   plan   may   appear   di^cult    to 
.nder,tan^d.webe.ievethatwUa^^ittle»tu^ 

the  foregoing  examples,  you  will  oe  au 
your  own  calculations 


President. 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  A„oc,at,on.  Inc. 
Philadelphia.  Pa- 
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IE  I  ATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


April 


MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 

tlUMneu  Manager 

Elizabeth  Mc.  G.  Graham.  Editor 

Home  and  Health  Department 

!:!^'^fk^!!!^'«-  Adv.rti..„,  Manage, 

''"""«r,%^i^5^t;^ 


«s.  quoted  below  are  for  Apr.l.  1932.  and  represent  tho.e  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealer,, 
I'^milk.  90  per  cent  of  the  e.t.bli.hed  ba.ic  average  will  repre«nt  the  amount  of  milk  to  be 
«.ic  price..  quantity  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount  will  be  paid  for  at  the  aver- 

f  r'^ncT^w  York\..y  for  the  month. 

PMII  ADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
,NTER-STATEmIlK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

'"'"'.      .  ,    ..  .  .._j ^;„„  ,K.r  it  i.  net  to  the  producer,  and  that  all  buyer. 

rba'lis'  of  plyment'To 'producers,  .hall  Tn  addition  thereto  make  the  tollowmg  con.r.Dufon. 
"HhT Inter-State  M.Ik  Producers"  Association.  2c  per  100  pound.  (46V,  q""!.)  of  all  m.lk 
~r"Hhiu"cl;hf:'Int.^^St'^TDairy  Councl.  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V,  q-rU)  of  .1.  milk 
'"r  p'hiufe"nCsti;V  D.'^^^^^  2c  per   100  pound.  (46'/,  quaru)  of  .11  milk 

iTcm  other  ?■/"«'»  «»  Sl^l^y "th"^  retlpl^Tnt  for  improving  ...ndard.  of  quality  in  production 
„.Usoder,ved.retobeu.«l  by  tn^^^^P^^^    ^^^  improvement,  and  .tab.l.zat.on  of  market 

;:^r.ttnTl  campMgn  .dvert..1ng  the  food  value  of  da.ry  producU. 


Fli„.  a     ij        Bu.ineM  Office 


Prints!  ^^  "-"if^Twiiirnir 

_^__^^^^  we.t  Che.ter,  Pa. 

Subacription 
A-J       !•""  •  >'•■'  '"  'dvance 
_!^^r!:!!l!??Ll^5^_^n^Pplica"on 


-"ti'p::^  officTaTivircT'V"-  ^""*  '^^■ 

under  the  Ac,  of  March  3.^87*9 "•  ^"""y'v-ni-. 


BASIC  PRICE    • 
April.  1932 
F  O.B.  Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Basic  Quantity 
Per  100  Lb.. 
$2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.S2 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 


Price 
Per  Qt. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


.6 

.63 

.7 

.7$ 

.75 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Statlona 
April,  1932 
Quotation,  are  at  railroad  point..  Inland  .tation. 
carry  differential,  .ubject  to  local  arrangement.. 
Prices    are    less    freight    and    receiving    .tation 

charges. 

l-reight  Katea 

Per  100  Lb. 

.268 


50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

_  62 

2  64 

2.66 

2.68 

2.70 

2  72 

2.74 

2,76 

2.78 


80 
82 
84 
.86 
.88 
90 
92 


2.94 

APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICE 
F.O.B.  Philadelphia 

Claaa  1 
$0  H8 

0.90 

0.92 

0.94 

0.96 

0.98 

1.00 

1.02 

1.04 

1.06 

t.06 

1. 10 

1.12 

1.14 

1.16 

1.18 

1.20 
i  1.22 

'  1.24 

1.26 
1.28 
1.30 
1.32 
1.34 
1.36 
1.38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
I  46 
I 


4.85 


48 
50 
I  52 
1.54 
1  56 
158 
l.6() 
1  62 
I  64 
1  66 
1.68 


MONTHLY 

4''5  At  All 


,1 

t 

■ber 

•r 

nber 
•ber 
II 


cr 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Receiving  Stations 

Cl.AS.I    1 

1.51 
1.39 
1.29 
1  36 
I  51 
I  88 
1  89 
1  74 
I   40 

lit 
1.11 
1.13 
I   03 

.92 

.9» 

.97 
1.08 
1.24 
1.35 
1  20 
1.20 

.96 
.87 
.88 
.00 


Mit.ES 

I  to     10  inc. 
to    20    •• 


4.8 

4.8S 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

J. 55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5  85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 

6  25 
6.3 
6.3 


1.9 

1.95 

2. 

2. 

2.05 

2.1 

2.15 

2.2 

2.25 

2.3 

2.3 

2.35 

2.4 

2.45 

2.5 

2.55 

2.6 

2.6 

2.65 

2.7 

2.75 

2.8 

2.85 

2  9 

2.9 

2.95 

3.0 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3  45 

3  5 

3  5 

3  55 

3  6 


21  to  30 

31  to  40  • 

41  to  50  ' 

51  to  60  • 

61  to  70  * 

71  to  80  • 

81  to  W  ' 

91  to  100  ' 

101  to  no  ■ 

111  to  120  ' 
121  to  HO  ' 
131  to  140  ' 
141  to  150  ' 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.525 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 

APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICE 

At  All  Receiving  Station* 

Claaa  1 


Price 
3%  Milk 
$1.71 
1.70 
1.68 
1.67 
1.65 
1.64 
1.62 
1.61 
1.59 
1.58 
1.57 
1.56 
I   55 
1.53 
1.52 
1   51 
1   50 
1.49 
1.48 
1.47 
1.46 
1.45 
1   44 
1.43 
1   42 
1.41 
1.40 
1   40 
1.38 
1.38 


Teat  Per  Cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3  25 
3.3 
3  35 
3.4 
3.45 
3  5 
3.55 
3.6 
3  65 
3.7 
3  75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4  6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4  85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Per  100  Lb.. 
$0.38 
0.40 
0.42 
0.44 
0.46 
0.48 
0.50 
0.52 
0.54 
0  56 
0  58 
0.60 
0  62 
0.64 
0  66 
0.68 
0  70 
0.72 
0.74 
0  76 
0  78 
0.80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 
0.88 
0.90 
0  92 
0,94 
0.96 
0.98 

too 

1.02 
1.04 
1.06 
1.08 
t.lO 
1.12 
1.14 
1.16 
1.18 


1932,   Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"   Delivery   Points 

The  price  of  "A",  milk  of  _any  given  butterfat  content  f"d  ^af  eria  .ount  at  any 


Ihe  price  ot     A     muK  oi  any  kivch  uunciai  »-""" , — , ■  inn  lul 

•A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  ^V  addrngt^a  the  base  price  per  100  Ibs^ 
for  3.30%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  1.  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Table  I     Bate  Price,  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


NAME  OF" 
DELIVERY  POINT 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  Lancaster 

31st  and  t,hestnut 

Baldwin  Dairies. 

Brueninger-Dairie. 

Other  Terminal  Markets 

Audubon,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.J 

Norri.town.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Receiving  Stations 

Anaefma,  Pa 

Bedford.  Pa 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 

Byer..  Pa 

Curry ville.  Pa 

Goahen.  Pa.* 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kimberton.  Pa 

Landenberg,  Pa 

Mercer.burg,  Pa 

Na..au.  Del 

Oxford.  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Ringoes.  N.  J. 

Ruahland,  Pa 

Wayneaboro.  Pa 

Williamaburg.  Pa 

Yerkes,  Pa 

Zieglersville.  Pa 


I.t  SurpluB  Price 


Delivery  Point 
Location  in  Mileage 

F.O.B. 

1   .v^.u. 

FOB. 
F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 
F.O.B.    less      9   ct.. 
F'.O.B.   Ie«.    30   cU. 

41-  50 
261   270 

31-40 

41  50 
261-270 

51-  60 
201-210 

51-  60 

41-  50 

41-  50 
181-190 
131-140 

51-  60 

51-  60 

51-  60 

31-  40 
181  190 
221-230 

31-  40 

41-  50 

F.O.B.  Phila. 


:;su;^i«p;;«: ::;::::::::  f.o.b. au Rec. st.. 


Minimum   Butterfat 

Test  Requirement  in 

Effect  at  Delivery 

Per  Cent 

4,0() 

A    4M\ 

4,00 
4  00 

4,00 
4.00 
4.(K) 
4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 

4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 
A 


Base  Price  of  3.50^ 
Milk  per  100  Lbs. 

$2.34 
2  34 
2.34 
2.34 

2.34 
2.34 
2  25 

2  04 

1,85 

1.60 

1.87 

1.85 

I   60 

1.78 

1,66 

I   84 

1.85 

1   85 

1,68 

1.73 

1   84 

1.84 

1.84 

1,84 

1   68 

1,64 

1.87 

1.85 

1.08 
.58 


;^'^mT^.\«1.t''Mimmum"RV<,Sr;rn^a^^  in  effect  for  Ba.ic  Milk  at  each  R«=eiving  Station. 

Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria_Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 

Above  3.50^  _j  ^^^^^  ^^  Bacteria  Reqijiremi..*t 

(See  note  1  for  definition  of  each  da..  o<  bactcna  requirsment) 


Butterfat 

Test 
Per  Cent 


3.50 

3.SS 

3.60 

3.65 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.05 

4.10 

4.1S 

4.20 

4.2S 

4.30 

4.3S 

4.40 

4.4S 

4.S0 

4.S5 

4.M 

4.«S 

4.70 

4.7S 

4.80 

4.85 

4.90 

4.M 

5.00 

5.08 

8.10 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

5.55 

5.50 

5.55 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

5.95 

8.00 


If  Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Made 


.00 
.03 
.06 
.09 
.12 
15  • 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.48 
.51 
,54 
.57 
.60 
.64 
68 
.72 
.76 
.80 
.84 
.88 
.92 
.96 
1    00 
I   04 
1   08 
1    12 
1    16 
1    20 
1    24 
28 


I 

I  32 
I  36 
I  40 
I  44 
1  48 
I  52 
I  56 
1,60 
I  64 
1  68 
1  72 
1.76 
1.80 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 

i.  Not  Made 

.00 
.02 
04 
.06 
.08 
,  10 
12 
.14 
.16 
18 
20 
.22 
24 
26 
,28 
,30 
.32 
.34 
36 
.38 
,40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
,56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
,88 
90 
.92 
.94 
96 
.98 
1.00 


.40 
,43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 

70 
.73 

76 
.79 
.82 

85 

88 

91 

.94 

97 
1  00 
I  04 
1  08 
I  12 
I  16 
1  20 
I  24 
1  28 
1  32 
1  36 
1  40 
I  44 
1.48 
1.52 
I  56 
1,60 
1.64 
1.68 
1.72 
1  76 
I  80 
I  84 

1.88 

I  92 

1  % 

2  00 
2  04 
2.08 
2  12 
2  16 
2  20 


II 

.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

79 
.82 
.85 
.89 
.93 

97 
1  01 
1  05 
I  .09 
1.13 
I  17 
I  21 
1  25 
1  29 
1.33 
I  37 
1  41 
1,45 
1.49 
1  53 
I  57 
I  61 
I  65 
1  69 
1  73 
1.77 
I  81 
I  85 
I  89 

1  93 
197 

2  01 
2  05 


111 


.25 
.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
70 
.71 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 
.89 
.93 
.97 
1,01 
1.05 
1,09 
1  13 
I  17 
I  21 
1,25 
1  29 
1.33 
1,37 
1  41 
1.45 
1.49 
1  53 
1  57 
1.61 
1  65 
1.69 
1  73 
1,77 
1.81 
I  85 

1  89 
1.93 
1.97 

2  01 
2.05 


IV 

.15 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.30 
,33 
.36 
.39 
42 
.45 
.48 
.51 
.54 
.57 
.60 
.63 
.66 
.69 
.72 
.75 
.79 
.83 
.87 
.91 
.95 
.99 
1.03 
1.07 
1.11 
1  15 
1,19 
I  23 
1  27 
1  31 
1  35 
I  39 
1  43 
I  47 
1 


51 
55 
I  59 
1  63 
I  67 
1.71 
I  75 
1  79 
I  83 
I  87 
1.91 
1.95 


Nona 
02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
,14 
,16 
.18 
20 
.22 
24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
32 
,34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
58 
,60 
62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
76 
.78 
80 
82 
.84 
86 
,88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
,96 
,98 
1.00 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila 


1920 
October 
November 
Decern  lie  r 

1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
Novemlier 
December     1-15 
16-31 
1931 

fanuary 
ebruary 
March 
April 
May 

Juna 
uly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1932 
January 
February     1-15 
16-29 
March 
April 


3.29 
3.54 


54 

44 

29 
29 


3 
3 

3 
3 

3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3,29 
/3.29 
\2.89 

2  89 
2.89 
2,89 
r.89 
.89 
2  89 
■".89 
.:.89 
2  56 
2  56 
2  56 
2.56 


7  1 
7  6 
7  6 
7.4 


6  2 
6  2 
6.2 
6  2 
6  2 
6.2 
6  2 
6.2 
5  5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 


station  50  mi 
2  71 
2  % 
2  % 
2  87 

2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2,71 
2.71 
2.71 
2,71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2.71 
2.31 

2  31 

2.31 

2.31 

2.31 

2  31 

2.31 

2.31 

2.31 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 


lie 


Note  ( 1 )     I>«fil«\«»"  °/  ^' V.Vvln^St.Uon.  dur  ng  th^  months  of  M.v.  June.  July.  August.  September 

Shippers  of  A  Milk  «°  •*•"'*'"«  "'"°";,f",T,e  month  of   10.000  bacteria  or  less,  shall  receive  a 

and  OctoUr.  having  an  average  b«c»«"«count  'or  the  month  .  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  |0^  and  le.. 

bonus  of  40  cent,  per  hundred  P"^^"  •"'|  «  •^f^d.'^j"  „d..  touring  November.  December.  January, 
than  50.000.  .hall  receive  a  bonu.  of  25  ""»«P*' '',""„ J*"  "^"ii  ^e  paid  to  those  producer,  only,  who  have 
Februa;y.  March    and  April.  '^■«  "'ir', ';■^.V  p7ev  o^^s"  m^^^^^^  providedthat  at   ea.t 

received  similar  bonuses  during  »•""  °'  '^.^  P"p^u„  .  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  qualifying 
one  of  these  three  month,  '>«/"'>'"' ^uBUst.     J  mduce  ...  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ..^..  ^_,^  ^ 

(I)  at  terrninal  market  delivery  points  •"'/""'^^     „  ,„  ^^ 

..^  ,«,.  siiMMFR  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  MET 
"^  ?.!,  -sTp^™  wHI  .X'ftr  ClaVs  HI  bonus  of  25  cent,  per  .00  lbs.  if  bacteria  r«,uirem.„ts 

(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pomts  V«^^«'_„  0.10000 

c.  J.'  cv-s:;::v:xs" -■s;:;:  iV-rrll-T  .»>  .u, . ..  w..h.  „...™.» 

*-.-*"..■'  "'^1 L.>  .l.liu.rv  nnints  are  met.  


IV    -Shippers  win  mio...,,   .—    ----- 

'A] :;  i:;:;!;:';.^.^:^:^:^^^:^"^^^  .aoo.-5o^ 


2.51 
f2.51 
12.14 
2.14 
2.14 


5.4 
5  4 
4  6 
4.6 
4.6 


1.93 
1.93 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 


i/i  ai  receiviiia  •.-• — '   ■  __.. 

.F  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  APRIL 

dfO     Shrppers  will  fail  .o  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  if  the  b.cten.  requ.remenU 
^       (1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point.  V  "%,7«Vover 

h)  .t  receiving  market  delivery  -»'"  "  '"^"l^Jj;  ^^'^''^^  „„,  ^  ^.jj  „„,^  ^h.  b.c.eria  re- 
The  butterfat  differential  °«  ^  c^.'  PJ»  ' /m  ^'  «3'„»  ^.^hi  bClt^f.'^  test  is  equal  to.  or  higher 
ou.rement.  are  met.  nor  '*■'' ''"'fjl*  "rT,"^"'  l^.nt  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  In  other  word,  no 
^an  the  m  nimum  '«'"•«'"""' "'j^J^'r^'o^^^cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50-^  will  be  paid  unless 
premium  of  any  kind  ".«P*  1""'», '^'Jbove'The  minimum  butterfat  requirement  in  effect  at  the 
the  butterfat  test  of  m.lk  ^«''«'«"'"^X  bacteria  requirements  of  Class  1.  11.  HI.  or  >V  .re  met. 
delivery  point  V^»:T.'^«';r'T,r,minri^arktt,  are  paid  according  to  schedule  of  prices  on  Table  II. 
The  shippers  of  A  milk  at  '"'"y^V^'/ri. Requirements  of  your  individual  buyer 
..^t;":  r«":  S:.1  m  »;  Cw''lv1hi;^r.'duTng  May.  June.'july.  Augu.t.  September  and  October. 
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The  Need  for  Great  Mothers 

DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS 


The  Example 

Here' J  an  example  J rom 

A  butterfly ; 
That  on  a  roui/h  hard  rock 

Happy  can  lie; 
Friendless  and  all  alone 
On  this  unsweetened  stone. 

Now  let  my  bed  be  hard. 

No  care  take  I; 
I'll  make  my  joy  like  this 

Small  butterfly; 
Whose  happy  heart  has  pou'cr 
To  make  a  stone  a  flo\\'er. 

— W.  H.  Davies. 


A  Challenge 

to  Pennsylvanians 

Pennsylvania  in  depression  suffers  for 
its  carelessness  in  prosperity.  Legislators 
who  refused  to  limit  child  labor  when 
times  where  good  may  now  observe  child- 
ren taking  the  jobs  of  adults  when  time? 
are  bad. 

Governor  Pinchot  in  a  Child  Labor 
Day  statement  refKirts  that  child  libor  is 
INCREASING  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
youngster  are  keeping  their  parents  out 
of  work  by  taking  jobs  at  less  than  half 
adult  wages. 

The  Governor  should  know.  He  is  head 
of  a  State  which  has  the  worst  child  labor 
record  in  America. 

Second  in  industries  among  American 
States,  Pennsylvania  is  first  as  the  em- 
ployer of  small  children. 

More  than  50,000  Pennsylvania  child- 
ren. 10  to  13  years  of  age,  are  in  industry. 

Forty  States  won't  let  children  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  48  hours  a 
week.  Pennsylvania  lets  the  younj^sters 
work  nine  hours  a  day.  31   hours  a  week. 

Fourteen  States  require  a  child  to  com- 
plete the  eighth  grade  of  school,  if  under 
13,  before  going  to  work.  Pennsylvania 
requires  only  completion  of  the  sixth  grade 
for  children  "under  16." 

Over  4000  industrial  accidents  each 
year  in  this  State  involve  boys  and  girls 
under  18. 

Children  at  school  in  "backward" 
Western  States  will  grow  up  to  be  better 
citizens  than  children  of  the  same  age  in 
Pennsylvania  shops. 

And  the  parents  of  those  Western  school 
children  have  better  chances  to  find  jobs 
in  hard  times.      Philadelphia  Record. 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Strawberry  Fluff 

Put  two  cups  of  strawberries  in  a  bowl 
and  mash  and  beat  until  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
Add  one  half-cup  powdered  sugar  and 
the  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs  and  beat 
again.  Serve  in  glasses,  each  topped  with 
two  or  three  large  berries. 


Strawberry  Rice 

Two  cups  strawberries,  three-fourths 
cup  sugar,  two  cups  boiled  rice,  two  eggs 
one  fourth  teaspoon  vanilla.  Crush  ber- 
ries slightly,  mixing  with  half  the  sugar 
and  place  in  bottom  of  buttered  baking 
dish.  Beat  egg  yolks  and  sugar,  add  rice 
and  pour  mixture  over  the  fruit.  Add 
vanilla  to  well  beaten  egg  whites  and  heap 
over  dish.  Bake  in  slow  oven  until  nicely 
browned. 

Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Arnold, 
R.  No.  4.  Bedford.  Pa. 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 

A  New  Name  for  an 


Old  Complaint — uysKinesia 

Diet  and  exercise  are  the  two  keynotes 
in    correcting    "dyskinesia"    which    most 


of  us  do  not  recognize  as  being  none  other 
than  faulty  elimination  or  constipation. 

American  diet  does  not  include  enough 
roughage  foods,  whole  grain  breads  and 
cereals,  not  enough  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  too  much  sweets  and  carbohydrates. 
For  those  interested  in  laxative  diets,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  a  booklet  entitled  "Dyskinesia." 

"The  housewife  should  not  mistake  her 
housework  for  exercise"  says  Metropolitan 
physicians.  "Day  after  day  it  tires  the 
same  old  muscles  and  the  same  old  back, 
while  it  neglects  the  vital  muscles  around 
the  waist  and  diaphragm." 

Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton  in  "Physical 
Exercise  for  Daily  Use"  has  outlined  the 
following  exercises  which,  when  persisted 
in  faithfully  ever  day,  have  proved  effec- 
tive in  overcoming  dykinesia. 

The  Wake  Up  Place  hands,  tightly 
closed,  on  shoulders.  Take  a  deep  breath, 
lifting  shoulders.  Push  head  back.  Bend 
the  body  to  the  right.  Stretch  the  left 
arm  up,  the  right  arm  out,  and  S-T-R-E- 
T-C-lf.  Twist  the  body  about,  straight- 
ening out  the  right  arm,  and  finally  let 
the  breath  go  as  the  stretch  comes  to  an 


stagnation  is  common,  the  right  lower 
corner  and  the  left  lower  corner.  On  the 
right  side  is  the  caecum  a  blind  pouch 
where  the  large  intestine  begins.  It  must 
empty  upward,  against  gravity,  a  move- 
ment that  is  difficult.  When  the  caecum 
loads  up  and  presses  on  the  appendix, 
which  is  just  under  it,  there  is  little  reason 
for  wonder  that  the  poor  worm  should 
turn  and  bring  on  appendicitis.  On  the 
left  side  are  the  loops  of  sigmoid  flexure, 
a  twist  in  the  large  intestine  which  is  a 
favorite  spot  for  the  delay  of  residue. 
The  nutcracker  movement  reaches  both 
sides. 

Lie  on  the  back.  Place  the  left  fist, 
firmly  closed,  low  down  on  the  right  side, 
with  the  knuckles  deep  in  the  hollow  of 


(2l^^ 


Metropoliton  Life  ln«.  Co. 

The  Wake  Up  and  Sigmoid  Exercises 

end.    Rep>eat,  stretching  the  right  arm  up 
and  bending  the  body  to  the  left. 

This  is  a  natural  stretch:  scientifically 
started  and  scientifically  finished.  So 
just  enjoy  a  good,  long-drawn-out  S-T-R- 
E-T-C-H.  Get  the  head  away  back;  take 
a  long,  deep  breath:  feel  that  stretching 
impulse:  then  twist  and  bend,  and  grunt 
as  much  as  you  wish  After  that  rest  a 
moment,  taking  a  few  comfortable 
breaths:  then  take  another  good,  long 
stretch,  twistini;  to  the  other  side. 

The  heart  is  working  freely:  the  circu- 
lation is  stimulated.  Now  you  are  ready 
for  the  next  exercise. 

The    Sigmoid    Appendix    Special 
This  is   a  nutcracker   movement.      There 
are  two  places  in  the  abdomen  in  which 


Metropoliton  Life  Ina.  Co. 

The  Cross-kick  and  Churning 
Exercises 

the  groin.  Bring  up  the  right  knee  so 
that  the  thigh  squeezes  the  fist  into  the 
lovest  part  of  the  abdomen,  immediately 
over  the  caecum  and  appendix.  Thinking 
of  the  left  fist  as  the  nut  to  be  cracked, 
place  the  right  hand  on  the  right  knee,  and 
pull  down  the  upp>er  right  leg  as  if  it  were 
the  shank  of  a  nutcracker.  Crack  the 
nut  three  times:  then  return  the  leg  to 
its  normal  position. 

Change  to  the  opposite  side,  and  give 
the  sigmoid  the  same  kindly  but  energetic 
treatment:  again  cracking  the  nut  three 
times.  Repeat  the  exercise  four  times 
on  each  side.  Do  it  slowly:  press  down 
deep:  be  determined.  If  any  residue  is 
lingering  in  these  regions,  it  will  be 
hurried  along.  You  will  find,  too,  that 
this  exercise  is  an  excellent  abdomen 
reducer. 

If,  by  any  chance,  your  appendix  has 
become  inflamed,  this  exercise  may  irri- 
tate it:  but  it  is  assumed  that  you  have 
had  your  health  examination  and  the 
physician    has   advised    that    the   exercise 

may  be  safely  employed. 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


Economies   Around  the  House 


Set  the  alarm  clock  for  the  time  when 
the  food  must  be  removed,  when  baking 
a  cake  or  bread,  or  when  canning  by  the 
cold-pack  method. 


When  relining  a  coat,  cut  one  half  the 
old  lining  to  use  as  a  pattern  The  other 
half  may  be  a  guide  in  sewing  in  the 
lining. 


In  ironini;  napkins,  fold  them  in  thirds 
one  week  and  in  quarters  the  next,  to  save 
wear  on  the  creases. 


A  thin  coat  of  paraffin  inside  the  top 
of  salt  cellars  keeps  them  from  corroding. 
The  holes  may  easily  be  punched  through 
the  paraffin  with  a  pin. 


Satisfactory  flower  holders  may  be 
rriade  at  home.  Pour  paraffin  into  a  con- 
tainer of  suitable  size,  and  as  soon  as  the 
wax  begins  to  harden,  insert  pencils  or 
large  nails  and  leave  them  until  the  wax 
hardens.  Then  take  them  out.  The 
holes  left  will  hold  inserted  flower  stems. 


Windows  are  easily  washed  with  a 
cloth  soaked  with  vinegar,  then  polished 
with  a  newspaper. 


Pin  to  the  outside  of  the  patch  bag  by 
a  large  safety  pin  a  sample  of  each  material 
placed  in  it.  This  saves  time  looking  for 
desired  fabrics  for  patches. 


Use  left-over  pancake  batter  for  dipping 
foods  which  would  otherwise  be  dipped 
in  egg  and  crumb. 


In  making  meringue  add  a  teaspoon  of 
cold-water  to  each  egg  white  to  make  it  go 
farther. 


Sharkleton,  luiinli/  truino  u'(VA  <- 
tw'cniy-ciiiht  conipnnions,  to  reach"} 
South  I'olf,  adrift  on  an  ire  floe,  u'/rt,'' 
flood  ship  "  /'.ndiininci'"  hiwinq  it 
If  round  to  bits  on  the  ire  park  //« 
the  one  supreme  roniniand,  "  Vou'm 
hloomin'  a-ell  (iOT  to  be  opliniitig 
I'.arh  oj  us  these  days  rarrys  a  biirdn 
some  sort,  either  one  of  our  own  oi 
those  around  us.  ./s  durini/  warit 
we  must  be  rareful  to  always  soum 
rounii/eous  rather  than  a  disrourac 
note  I'lV/i  in  our  ronrersations.  /, 
(trey  onre  spoke  of  a  Jriend  oJ  his  wt 
i'ery  presence  "lit  many  fires  in  i 
rooms." 


At  this  season, 
when  everyone  is 
wearing  a  carna- 
tion, there  comes 
to  mind  the  sterling 

i:»'>£     o'     Mnrv 

Ball,  mother  of 
Washington.  It  is 
a  truism  that  "most 
men  are  but  minia- 
ature   editions   of 

mothers.' 

We    are    told    that    every    virtue    she 
;8sed  she  passed  on  to  him:  she  was 
ders    and    demanding     mstant 
her    creed. 


this        I 


My  Feeling  About  It  Is  Thi: 


"It  occurred  to  me,  considering  the 
price  of  butter,  why  housewives  d 
discontinue  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  k 
and  butter  substitutes  and  give  their  (i 
lies  all  the  benefits  of  delicious  butter 
nearly  put  'bread  on  butter'  at  our  t» 
and  cooking  is  the  greatest  joy  in  all 
experience  as  a  cook  cake  made  • 
anything  but  butter  makes  me  shuddi 

From  a  Denton,  Maryland,  I  lousen 

"The  Home  and  Health  Deparlm 
is  your  page.  It  is  our  desire  to  help  y 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  through 
columns  appearing  from  month  to  ma 
If  there  is  anything  you  particularly  liki 
or  dislike  write  us.  We  like  to  hear  li 
our  readers  at  any  time  on  any  subjeci 


\ 


The  Garden  in  May 

All  kinds  of  annuals  and  perennials  c 
now  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 


Early  spraying  of  fruit  trees  is  impo 
ant.     Your  State  College  can  supply  j 

with  a  spraying  schedule. 

*  •  * 

Most  shrubs  should  be  pruned  al 
they  have  bloomed.  I'lowering  alma 
and  lilacs  should  be  pruned  lightly  wl 
forsythia  may,   if  necessary,   be  cut  b 

more  heavily. 

*  *  • 

The  perennial  vegetables  such  as  asp 
agus  and  rhubarb  belong  along  the  * 
of  the  garden  where  they  will  not  be  0 

turbed  by  the  plowing. 

*  *  * 

Many  shrubs  are  ca.sily  reared  frt 
seeds  which  have  stayed  on  the  plant* 
winter.  Sow  in  an  out-of-the-way  com 
of  the  garden. 

*  •  « 

Gladiolias  should  be  planted  from  ti 
time  native  trees  in  your  neighborho 
are  unfolding  their  leaves  until  the  last' 
June.  Plant  the  bulbs  in  an  open  suni 
place  not  too  near  buildings  or  tree 
Spade  ground  ten  inches  deep  and  fertils 
with  manure  plant  no  deeper  than  »• 
inches. 

*  •  • 

By  making  your  property  more  attrf 
live,  you  make  it  more  valuable.  Ar 
real  estate  authority  will  tell  you  that 
well  planted  place  will  bring  far  moi 
money,  if  offered  for  sale  or  for  rent,  th« 
the  same  place  unplanted  or  poorl 
planted.         -How  to  f'Unt  the  Home  Grounai 


possei 

issuing    or 

obedience:     punctuality    was 

and  woe  unto  those  of  her  family  who  d.d 

not    move    by   the   stroke   of   her    clock. 

There    was    a    grim  side  of   her,   too,   for 

great  characters  are  steadfast 

In  spite  of  her  strength  of  will  and  great 
nobility  of  character,  she  was,  in  the  end, 
^ery  much  a  mother  and  imbued  with  a 
mother's  anxiety  and  worry.     She  knew 
the   love   of   adventure    pent    up    m    her 
George,   who  once   wrote    her:    "I    know 
no   Music   so   Pleasing   as    the   Whisthng 
of   Bullets."     When  he  went  against   the 
French,  she  bitterly  opposed  it.  "Oh.  tl  e 
fighting  and  killmg   "     Then  her  Spartan 
relf  caused  her  to  add,  "God  is  our  sure 
trust,  to  Him  1  commend  you    "    Twenty 
years   later   when    the    Revolution    came. 
"Oh,  is  there  to  be  more  fighting,   more 
blood  shed?    Surely  it  will  all  end  in  the 

halter." 

When  Lafayette  came  to  pay  his  re- 
spects and  found  her  in  the  garden,  she 
said.  "Ah.  Marquis,  you  see  an  old 
woman:  but  come.  I  can  make  you  wel- 
come without  the  parade  of  changing  my 

dress." 

Later,  when  "My  good  boy  George 
returned  from  Yorktown  and  sent  his 
orderly  ahead  to  tell  her.  that  the  shock 
might  not  be  too  great,  the  orderly  touch- 
ing his  three-cornered  hat,  said,  "Madam, 
His  Excellency  will  be  here  within  the 
hour."  "His  Excellency",  exclaimed  the 
proud  old  mother.  "You  tell  George  III 
be  glad  to  see  him."  Then,  to  her  maid, 
"Patsy,  1  shall  need  a  white  apron."' 

In  her  old  age  she  went  daily  to  pray 
at  Meditation  Rock,  where  she  now  lies 
buried.  Do  we  not  seem  to  remember  that 
picture  of  the  Great  Chieftain  praying  at 
Valley  Forge>"" 

In  "Outstanding  Days".  Dr.  Merrick 
of  Girard  College  says,  "Ofttimes  children 
fail  to  regard  all  that  mothers  have  done, 
and  are  doing  for  them,  and  they  consider 
the  services  they  are  asked  to  render  to 
their  mothers  as  a  basis  for  exactions  in 


return        A    small    boy    who    was    in 
state  of  mind  drew  up  a  bill  of  particulars 
under   the   heading.   'What   Mother  Owes 
John  '    1  le  gave  a  list  of  errands  and  chores 
such  as  minding  the  baby,  sweeping   the 
RtPDs.    mowinn    the   grass,    and    placed    it 
at    mother's    plate    when    she    came    into 
breakfast.    The  mother  said  nothing,  but 
when  John  came  to  supper,   he  found  at 
his    plate    a    similar    bill    under    the    title 
What  John  Owes  Mother'  and  under  this 
were  such  entries  as  birth,  health,  home, 
food,     clothing     and     schooling.         John 
the  point  and  withdrew   his 
of    the    much    larger 
ther    had    rendered 


USE 

More  Milk 

at  Home 


Ways  of  Cooking 

With  Surplus  Milk 


USE 

More  Milk 

at  Home 


quickly  saw 

bill    in    recognition 

service   which    his    mo 

him." 

"Christ  is  still  the  world's  best  example 

of  a  dutiful  son.        1  lis  first  miracle  was 

at  a  wedding,  and  it  was  his  mother  who 

ted    out    the    need        On 


pomt 


the  cross 
Christ's  last  thought  was  of  the  future  of 
I  lis  sorrowing  mother,  who  with  a 
mothers  love  was  near  1  lim  in  the  hour 
of  I  lis  death  agony."" 

"The  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  its 
mothers  The  people  that  have  respected 
woman  and  kept  sacred  the  family  ties 
have  been  virile:  when  woman  has  become 
the  plaything  of  man's  passion,  a  n  vtion 
has  been  well  started  toward  decay.  Wnen 
Spartan  mothers  gave  shields  to  their 
sons,  with  the  commission  to  retarn  eit'ier 
victorious  with  these  shields  or  borne  on 

rful: 


Our   most    delicious    recipes   are    many 
times    those    which    call    for    a    generous 
proportion  of   milk       It  would  be  timely 
these  days  when   wc  are  faced  with   the 
necessity    of    somehow    disposing    of    our 
surplus  milk  which  cannot  be  marketed, 
to  sort  out  milk  recipes  for  frequent  use. 
Cereals,     cream    soups,     white    sauces, 
and    milk   des.seits    will    immediately    fall 
into   this  category.      In   cooking   the   hot 
breakfast     cereals,     substitute     milk     for 
water.    Lest  the  family  tire  of  tcK,  frequent 
thickened   soups   and   sauces,   vary    these 
occasionally   with   soup   unthickened   but 
made  with   milk,  and  cook  vegetables  in 
milk  omitting  the  white  sauce. 

Instead  of  the  ever-present  mayon- 
naise, might  not  a  cooked  salad  dressing 
made  with  milk  be  substituted?  As  for 
milk  desserts,  the  custards  and  junkets 
may  be  made  with  different  flavorings 
such  as  vanilla,  chocolate  or  caramel. 

Every  quart  of  milk  we  use  in  our  own 
kitchens  helps  the  flooded  milk  market, 
and  provide*  nuitures  "most  nearly  perfect 
food"  for  the  family  in  an  economical 
form 


them  as  a  sacrifice,  Sparta  was  power 
jjj    ...u_«    r".r<u>lr    wompn    were   actuated 


when  Greek  women 
by  such  virtue,  Greece  was  a  %t^x\.  nime 
in  the  world.  When,  however.  Greek 
women  were  courtesans,  and  the  marriage 
tie  a  mere  convenience,  Greece  immediate- 
ly went  into  decline. 

But  It  is  in  the  home  life  that  women 
have  played  a  tremendous  role 
"The  men  of  earth  build  houses 
With  pillars,  walls  and  domes. 
But  the  women  of  the  earth.  God  knows; 
The  women  build  the  homes 
So.     this    beautiful     home    life    we     find 
howing  out  very  decidedly  in  such  men 
Lincoln,     Garfield     and     others    who. 
bereft  of  the  father  love  and  care  so  much 
needed,  the  mother  seems  to  have  been 
imbued  with  a  power  to  supply  this  need 
Again    "Outstanding  Days  "  says,  "It  is 
the  women  of  the  world  who  are  creating 
the  men  of  the  world,  and  if  the  men  are 


Cook  Cere-U  Witk  Milk  In.te.d  of  Water 
Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup 


heated  to  the  scalding  point  in  the  top 
part  of  a  double  boiler.  Add  the  Worcer- 
tershire  sauce  and  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
piping  hot.    Yield:  6  servings. 

Cooked  Salad  Dressing 
I  tsp.  mustard  I 'A  tbsp    flour 

I  tsp.  salt  2  egg  yolks  beaten 

Dash  of  cayenne  2  tbsp.  butter  melted 

1  tbsp.  sugar  I  cup  milk 

'/t  cup  vinegar 
Mix   dry   ingredients   in   double   boiler. 
Add  egg   yolks,   butter  and   milk       Cook 
until  thick,  stirring  constantly.     Remove 
from  fire  and  when  cool  add  vinegar. 

Poorman's  Pudding 

4  cups  milk  'A  tsp    salt 

1/2  cup  rice  Vl  t»P   cinnamon 

y^  cup  molasses  I  tbsp.  butter 

Wash  rice,  mix  ingredients,  pour  into 
buttered  pudding  dish,  set  in  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  three  hours  in  slow  oven, 
stirring  three  times  during  first  hour  of 
baking  to  prevent  rice  from  settling. 

Indian  Pudding 

5  cups  scalded  milk  '/2  c"P  molasses 

1^  cup  Indian  meal  V/l  tsp.  salt 

I  tsp.  ginger 
Pour  milk  slowly  on  meal,  cook  in 
double  boiler  twenty  minutes.  Add  molas- 
ses, salt  and  ginger:  pour  into  buttered 
pudding  dish  Set  in  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  two  hours  in  slow  oven  Serve  with 
cream.  Do  not  bake  too  rapidly  or  it  will 
whey.    Ginger  may  be  omitted  if  desired. 


s 

as 


fault      This 


Your  Shopping  Service 

L.  E.  D. 

1  The  little  metal  long  like  fingers  of  a 
strawberry  huller  will  save  you  much 
time  this  spring  during  the  canning  and 
preserving  season  The  price  of  one  of 
these  strawberry  hullers  is  only  five  cents. 
O     Tying  meat   and   fowl   with   string 

never  an  appetizing  method  will  be 
unnecessary  if  you  won  several  skewers. 
These  metal  skewers  which  can  be  used 
indefinitely  may  be  purchased  as  a  set  of 
four  for  ten  cents. 

T  Large  drainboard  pads,  in  green, 
white,  and  blue,  which  prevent  flat 
silver  from  being  scratched  and  di.shes 
from  slipping  on  a  wet  drainboard  are 
being  sold  for  ten  cents  by  a  chain  5  and 
lOc  store.  Ask  at  the  one  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. 

{OrJers  for  llrmn  I  and  2  Jncriheii  ahoot  will  he 
gladly  forwarded  hu  ihe  Home  and  Health  Deparl- 
mtnl  (o  the  floret  where  Ihey  irtay  be  purchased.) 


a  poor  lot,  it  is  the  woman  s 
is  true  perhaps  because 

"The  mother  bears  the  torch  of  life 
physically.      She   takes   her   life   into   her 
hands     in     brmging     children     into     the 

world."' 

"The  mother  bears  the  torch  of  life 
intellectually.     Her  teaching,  inspiration, 
confidence,    hope    and    ambition    for    her 
child  are  the  stronger  stimuli 

The  mother  bears  the  torch  of  life 
spiritually.  Her  early  teaching,  the  pray- 
ers which  are  learned  at  her  knee,  the 
yearning  of  the  mother  love  for  the  holiest 
for  her  child,  all  have  tremendous  effect 
in  holding  him  firm  in  times  of  temptation 
or  in  reclaiming  him  if  he  has  slipped." 

The    need   of    the    world    today      more 
mothering     by  such  as  Mary  Ball  Wash- 


1  cup  milk 

2  tsp.   Worcester- 
shire sauce 

2  tsp   salt 

1/4  tsp.  freshly 

ground  black 
pepper 
Wash  beans,  cover  with  water  and  let 
soak  several  hours,  or  over  night.     Drain 
and  add  the  6  cups  of  water    I  leat  rapidly 
to  the  boilin?  point,  then  reduce  the  flame 
and    simmer   until    almost    tender   or    for 
about  25  minutes.     Add  the  carrot  sliced, 
the  onion  and  parsley.    Continue  cooking 
until  vegetables  are  tender     Rub  through 
a    sieve    or    put    through    a    potato    ricer. 
There  should  be  3  cups  of  the  bean  puree. 
If  there  is  not  this  quantity,  add  water  to 
make  3  cups    Return  puree  to  the  pan  and 
add  the  cream  and  milk  that   have  been 


1  cup  dried  lima  beans 
6  cups  water 
'/2  medium  sized  carrot 

2  slices  onion 
4  sprigs  parsley 
I  cup  thin  cream 


Spanish  Cream 

1/2  cup  cold  milk  4  *^9» 

I  tbsp.  gelatin  '  1  cup  sugar 

V/i  cups  milk  scalded  1  tsp   vanilla 

y^  tsp.  salt 
.Soften  gelatin  in  the  '2  cup  cold  milk. 
Add  sugar  and  salt  to  the  egg  yolks.  Stir 
constantly  while  adding  to  the  scalded 
milk  Cook  over  hot  water,  low  fire, 
stirring  constantly  until  mixture  coats  a 
clean  spoon.  Remove  from  double  boiler, 
add  gelatin.  When  partially  set,  fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  Pour  into  sma 
molds  and  chill.  Unmould  and  garnish 
with  toasted  cocoanut. 
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Several  layers  of  newspaper  under  the 
kitchen-table  oilcloth  make  it  wear  much 
longer  than  it  would  if  unpadded. 


A  Place  Where 

You  Are  Needed 

You  are  always  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  "Inter-State"  local  in 
your  neighborhood.  Moreover,  you  are 
d  to  attend,  and  participate  if  pos- 
In  these  days  when  hard  times 
have  reduced  the  ability  of  those  in  the 
city  to  buy  our  dairy  products  there  are 
problems  being   faced   by   all 


urge 

siblc 


big 


ington  an 


d  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 


You'll  find  pleasure  and  health  in 
your  garden  The  pleasure  of  planning, 
the  fun  of  actual  planting,  the  interest  of 
caring  for  and  watching  each  step  in  the 
development  of  your  trees,  shrubs,  flowers 
and  vegetables.  These  bring  a  thrill  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  activity.  And 
the  hours  spent  in  the  open  air  and  sun- 
shine will  each  contribute  its  full  share 
to  your  health  and  happiness.  From 
"How  to  Plant  the  Home  Grounds."' 


"Inter- 
.State  "  members,  the  prices  are  low,  and 
there  is  too  much  milk.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  en.ls  meet  With  these  perplexities 
and  worries,  your  husband  needs  the  help 
and  encouragement  which  you  will  be 
better  able  to  give  him  with  the  under- 
standing which  attending  the  ■•'»»"- 
State"  meetings  wifl  give  you.  "United 
We  Stand"  as  families  and  as  a  co- 
operative organization. 

■Do  you  coi-ef  distinrlion?  You  will 
nerrr  .,cl  it  b>i  senunfl  your.relj.  A'  .V<'" 
,,,,•,/  honor?  You  will  fiel  it  only  as  a 
.r,r,-anl  of  ohiiikiiid. 


WoODROW  WlI.SON. 


4-H  Flower  Club  Encourage  Interest  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  In  Gardening 

(Willard  Shultz,  Worcester,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.) 
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Dairying  in  1931 

(Continued  from  |wge  1) 
risen,  and  because  of  the  largely  increased 
competition    for    the    fluid    milk    market, 
returns  from  market  milk  have  generally 
declined 

As  dairymen  have  more  milk  cows, 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  them  m 
production,  and  have  on  their  farms  much 
larger  quantities  of  grain  than  they  had 
a  year  ago,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
current  output  of  dairy  products  is  heavier 
and  the  marketing  situation  more  difficult 
than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Conditions  vary,  however,  rather  sharp- 
ly between  the  various  producing  sections. 
As  freight  rates  are  not  exceedingly  high 
in  comparison  with  grain  prices,  prices  of 
both  mill  feed  and  feed  grains  have  been 
very  low  in  the  principal  producing  areas 
and  relatively  much  higher  in  the  deficit 
feed  areas  of  the  Northeast. 

Feed  prices  are  relatively  much  lower  in 
the  butterfat  producing  states  than  they 
are   in   the   intensive   market   milk  areas. 
Milk  production  this  winter  does  not 
seem  to  be  seriously  efTected  by  shortage 
in  either  hay  or  grain  supplies  on  farms. 
Hay   production    in    1931    was   far   below 
average,   and   in    1930  was  even  slightly 
lower.         The     shortage     seemed     rather 
serious  in  the  large  areas  extending  from 
Michigan  to  California,  but  the  generally 
mild  weather  up  to  the  middle  of  January 
has   permitted   late  grazing  over   a   large 
area  and   has  reduced  hay  requirements. 
Farmers   have  not  greatly   increased   the 
proportion  of  straw  fed  to  milk  fed  cows 
except  in  the  area  most  seriously  effected 
by   the    1931    drought.      Feed   grain   pro- 
duction   in    1931    was    below    average    in 
comparison  with  live  stock  numbers  but 
exports  of  grain   and   feedstufTs  are  at  a 
low  level  and  much  wheat  has  been  fed, 
so  the  total  tonnage  of  feed  grains  and 
commercial  feedstuffs  available  for  current 
feeding  season  appears  to  be  only  slightly 
below  average  and  markedly  above  sup- 
plies available  for  feeding  last  winter. 

During  the  fall  months  the  quantity 
of  grain  fed  to  milk  cows  was  probably 
slightly  less  than  that  fed  last  year,  for 
the  late  fall  pasturage  available  more  than 
offset  the  much  lower  price  of  feed  grains 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  dairy 
products.  By  the  first  of  January  there 
was  a  sharp  curtailment  in  grain  feedmg 
in  the  principal  northern  and  eastern 
market  milk  areas  where  the  price  of 
milk  is  low  compared  with  the  cost  of 
shipping  in  feedstuffs  The  supply  of 
silage,  however,  is  probably  somewhat 
above  that  of  1931. 


New  Milk  Bills  Ap- 
proved by  Governor 
Moore  of  New  Jersey 

Two  milk  bills  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  milk  were  re- 
cently signed  by  Governor  Moore  of  New 
Jersey. 

Chapter  76  of  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1932 
requires  that  milk  sold,  offered  for  sale, 
or  distributed  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  is  subject  to  the  process  of  pasteuri- 
zation, shall  be  pasteurized  within  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  of  production; 
cream  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  distributed 
within  the  State,  which  is  subject  to  the 
process  of  pasteurization,  shall  be  pasteur- 
•z»k1  within  ninety-six  hours  from  time  of 
productL'»n. 

Chapter  131  of  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1932 
specifically  defines  the  definition  of  milk 
eligible  for  sale  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  it  clearly  outlines  requirements 
of  production  on  the  farm  and  the  hand- 
ling of  milk,  in  the  plants.  Copies  of  this 
bill  may  be  obtained,  we  understand,  by 
writing  to  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Secretary  Hyde 

Announces  Rules  For 
Making  Loans  From 
New  Farm  Board  Fund 

(Continued  from  p««e  2) 

r.,_.r^Ka<»>  n(  mwrhinfry.  or  for  oavment  of 
taxes,  debts,  or  interest  on  debts. 

Any    farmer    who   desires    to   obtain    a 
loan  will  make  application  on  a  form  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
at  the  same  time  will  execute  a  note  m 
the  amount  of  his  loi.r    and   will  give  as 
security  a  first  mortgage  on   his  crop  to 
be  produced  in   1932      Application  blanks 
and  other  necessary  forms  will  be  sent  to 
county  seed  loan  advisory  committees  to 
be  set  up  in  each  county.    These  commit- 
tees   will    make    recommendation    to    the 
Secretary   of    Agriculture    with    reference 
to  the  individual  applicant.     On  comple- 
tion of   the  county  committee  certificate 
on  the  back  of  the  application,  all  papers 
in  connection  with  the  loan  will  be  sent 
to  one  of   the  several   field   offices   to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
venient handling  of  applications. 

Locations  of  Offices 

The  offices  for  the  making  of  crop 
production  loans  recently  authorized  by 
Congress  will  be  in  Washington,  Minne- 
apolis. St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Spokane,  and  Grand  Forks. 
North  Dakota  The  offices  in  Washington, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  Grand  Forks  are 
already  functioning  and  made  loans  in 
1931  The  offices  in  Minneapolis,  Dallas. 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Spokane  will  soon  be 
established. 

The  Washington  office  will  receive 
applications  for  loans  from  farmers  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio.  Maryland, 
Delaware.  West  Virginia.  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

The  office  in  Minneapolis  will  make 
loans  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa. 
.South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  The  office 
in  Grand  Forks  will  handle  applications 
from  North  Dakota  and  Montana  where 
the  drought  of  1931  was  especially  severe 
and  from  which  states,  it  is  expected, 
many  applications  will  be  received 

The  St.  Louis  office  will  operate  in 
Indiana.  Illinois.  Kentucky.  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma;  and  the  Dallas 
office  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  Memphis  office  will  serve  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Albama,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, the  same  territory  as  in  1931.  Loans 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Southern 
Idaho,  Nevada  and  California  will  be 
handled  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  those 
in  northern  Idaho,  Washington  and 
Oregon  from  Spokane. 

Note  -Referring  to  the  first  and  second  p«r»- 
graphu  of  this  article  we  are  advised  that 
Pennsylvania  farmers  can  borrow  money  for 
seeds,  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  last 
year,  the  closing  date  lor  application  is  May  1 4. 


No  Great  Change 

In  Crop  Program 

Reports  from  hundreds  of  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  indicate 
that  no  great  change  in  the  crop  program 
for  1932  compared  with  1931,  will  be  made, 
according  to  the  F-'ederal-State  Crop 
Renortine  Service. 

Intentions  are  to  plant  slightly  more 
corn  and  tobacco,  to  have  the  same 
amount  of  hay.  and  to  reduce  oats  plant- 
ings one  per  cent.  While  the  intended 
acreage  of  potatoes  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  is  three  per  cent  less  than  last 
year,  the  Pennsylvania  total  may  be 
five  per  cent  greater. 

The  only  pronounced  change  is  in  the 
planting  of  barley.  The  intentions  are  to 
plant  13  per  cent  more  than  in  1931. 
The  trend  in  barley  acreage  was  downward 
from  Civil  War  days  until  1914.  the  total 
dropping  to  7.000  acres.  Since  the  World 
War,  the  acreage  planted  has  increased 
gradually  until  it  appears  that  the  total 
for  1932  will  be  almost  ten  times  that  of 
1914. 

Because  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
the  crop,  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  in- 
formation has  issued  this  year  estimates 
for  the  first  time  covering  the  product  of 
barley  by  counties.  The  ten  leading 
counties  with  the  production  in  bushels 
for  each  are:  Somerset,  127,990;  Berks, 
114,540;  York,  104,440;  Tioga.  91,300; 
Schuylkill.  86.090;  Centre,  78,910;  Adams, 
58.970;  Chester,  57,880;  Lehigh,  55,930; 
and  Franklin.  52,960. 

The    average   acre   yield   of    barley    in 
Pennsylvania  last  year  was  26.5  bushels 
almost     10     bushels     more     than     the 
United  States  average. 


Many  Farmers 

Grind  Own  Feed 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  sup- 

mbers  of  the  Association  with  a 

l^_™  T.-..t»o  This 


If  Summer  Comes 

Mies  will  come  also.     They  are  always 
hungry  and  several  species  like  the  taste 
of  cow  blood.    F-ecd  is  cheap  but  still  too 
Job  Done  Cheaply  and  Easily  at  Ho«   expensive  to  board  flies.     Dairymen  are 
if  Enough  Grain  is  Grown  and  U.«    in   favor  of  capital   punishment  for   Hies. 

Feed  grinding  is  one  farm  job  that  «   So  are  the  cows, 
be  done  as  cheaply  with  a  small  burr-typ 
srinder    and    a    half-horsepower    electn    p'v  "H  me 

motor   as  with   the  larger   hammer  mlE    product    Kno«..       ^^    ^^    ^^^^   ^^    ^^^ 
which  use  five  or  ten  »^orsepower.  acco„    P-'^-'  .^  a^^,,,  ,„d  has  proven 

mg  to  B.  A      ennings  of  the  New  Yo.      J«    »        ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,,cient  pre- 
state  college  of  agriculture  .t-H  t  ^.       ^j^,  ,,„„„d  dairy 

Whether  it  pays  for  a  farm  to  have     P*"^^*'"""  j^^^^^    ;,    ^    concentrated 

feed  grinder  depends  on  how  much  grat    farms.       i^em 

is  grown  and  fed,  on  the  distance  to  tk    solution  put  "P  '"/"-' .^^^      ^  ''-"'' 
grist  mill,  and  on  the  charge  for  «rindi„,    can    of    »h-    solution    m need 
The   cost   varies   with   different    k^s,    -'J^.l^^ntlu  ^ke  1  gallons  of 

dependable    fly    spray.        The    resulting 


with    nine 
iree    quarts 


grain,  the  amount  of  moisture,  ar 
fine  it  is  ground,  and  may  range  from  te 
to  eighty  cents  a  ton,  he  says. 

When  an  electric  motor  i:*  used  i 
grinding  feed,  the  job  should  be  mad 
more  or  less  automatic;  the  grain  mi 
run  from  the  bins  in  a  chute,  fed  direct! 


product  is  not  only  valuable  for  cattle 
but  kills  ticks,  mites,  lice  and  hog  lice. 
The   directions    for    mixing    are    included 

with  each  can. 

Kem-Trates    has   secured    endorsement 
from  several  dairy  associations  who  know 

Their  say  so 
iciency. 


to    the    mill,    and    then    dropped    into  „„i„nre       i 

.        •  J  ui       _  u       Its  worth  from  experience.      i 

feed  box  under  the  ^"-^"or^-^-  b.a  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^,j.,^, 

into  a  granary  bin.   A  paddle^.ke  arranj    P^!^  J  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^at  must  be  taken  in 
ment  can  be  made  on  the  bottom  of  tk  ^^^^^^  ^j,^  ^„,, 

feed  chute  to  feed  the  gram  into  the  m    ^J^^^J^,^    f„    ^  J  handling    of     this 
so  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  man  f«  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ,^^   ^^^, 

grain  into  the  mill.  With  such  an  arranp    P^^^^    _^    ^^^.,^j^,^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^ 
ment  the  feed  grinding  can  be  done  whi    ^,^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  purchased  by  mail- 
doing  chores  ^^^^^    jj^^^j    j^    the    manufactuer. 

Small  capacity  burr  mills  are  availaW       »         .«/    ■  ■     ■  '     ^'>'=- 

Richard   W 


for  motors  as  low  as  one-half  horse  powo 
and  other  sizes  may  be  used  up  to  tin 
larger  hammer  mills  which  may  use  fiw 
or  ten  horsepower  On  the  average,  u 
cording  to  Mr.  Jennings,  a  motor  uw 
about  a  kilowatt  of  current  an  hour  wha 
working  at  full  load. 


Farmers  May  Increase 

1932  Potato  Acreage 

According  to  January   I   acreage  inten- 
tions,    Pennsylvania    farmers    expect    to 
plant    197,000   acres   to   potatoes,   an   in 
crease  o 


Leonard,  Incorporated,  325 
West  Huron  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois,  or 
by  sending  orders  with  check  to  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers"  Association 
office,  219  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  price  appears  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue. 

Farm  Prices  Remain 

On  Downward  Trend 

The  farm  prices  of  principal   products 

declined  during  the  past  month,  with  the 

dex  of   73  on    February    15,   compared 


A  New  Name  for  an  Old 
Complaint     Dyskinesia 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Churning  This  exercise  is  the  hard- 
est to  learn  and  the  easiest  to  do.  Do  it 
in  front  of  a  mirror.  First,  buckle  a  belt 
about  your  waist  in  the  usual  fashion. 
Then,  suspend  a  jack-knife  or  other  article 
from  the  chandelier,  and  sit  directly 
under  it  Tl^""  wl.il«>  you  keen  vour 
head  directly  under  the  jack-knife,  make 
a  circle  with  the  buckle  of  the  belt  from 
right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right. 

Begin  by  practicing  the  forward  and 
backward  movements  only.  They  will 
pass  along  the  diameter  of  the  circle  you 
are  going  to  make  later. 

Crumple  down;  then,  straighten  up. 
Keep  your  head  where  it  belongs,  and 
make  the  buckle  travel  at  least  six  inches 
forward  and  back. 

Now  for  the  side  movement.  Carry 
the  buckle  to  the  right,  making  a  bow  of 
your  body  while  you  keep  your  head  under 
the  string.  This  will  bring  the  left  hip 
up  toward  the  left  elbow.  Now  carry  the 
buckle  to  the  left,  bowing  the  body  to  the 
left.  Practice  till  you  get  a  free,  easy 
motion. 

Now  try  the  circular  movement.  Carry 
the  buckle  to  the  front,  then  over  a  cir- 
cular path,  to  the  right,  to  the  back,  to 
the  left,  to  the  front.  Do  it  again  and  again 
until  you  make  large,  slow,  perfect  circles, 
and  be  especially  careful  to  keep  the  head 


in 


with  79  a  month  before,  and  the  pre-war 


Don*t  Buy  Cows 

on"  Basis  of  One- 
Day  Fat  Tesi 

New    Jersey    dairy    farmers    who    ar 

^ buying   replacement   cows  should  not  t»   j^ygi  ^f  [OQ. 

f  three  per  cent  over   1931   when       greatly   influenced   by   the   results  of  f*       Reports  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and 

I  ederal-  tests  on  one-day  samples,  warns  Prof.  F  j^fo^n^ation,  Pennsylvania  Department 
C.  Button,  associate  dairy  husbandmti  ^j  Agriculture,  indicate  that  the  purchas- 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Fxpen  j^^  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer's 
ment  Station.  I  le  contends  that  the«  joi|j,r  has  declined,  standing  at  60  on 
fresh  milk  samples  give  little  indications  f.^bjuary  15.  five  points  lower  than  on 
the  average  test  of  a  cow.  January  15. 

"Since  the  composition  of.  milk  fron  -phe  prices  of  cereals,  calves,  lambs, 
different  breeds  and  from  individual  cow  ^„j  ^^|  have  been  holding  firm  while 
varies  decidedly,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  ^j^^^  ^j  apples,  other  livestock,  eggs  and 
variations    from    different     herds  *,    sajn  poultry  have  dropped. 

Professor  Button.  "There  is  a  variatiot  j^^  following  table  gives  the  farm 
in  the  fat  content  of  milk  from  the  saiw  p^j^.^  f^^  jhe  principal  products  sold  in 
herd  from  milking  to  milking  and  fron  Pennsylvania  on  February  15  and  corn- 
day  to  day,  and  this  daily  variation,  m«^  paiisons  with  a  month  ago.  a  year  ago 
apparent  in  the  small  herds,  may  exceee  ^^^  pre-war: 
I    per  cent.     Recent  data  prove  that  tlx 

milk  from  herds  of  30  to  4  3  per  cent  a  )ug.,p,r.loi 

milk    plant    patrons   varies    more   than  I  " t^J  ^^J  jl'^ '  ;  ;  ;  ; 

Der  cent  in  fat  tests  from  day  to  day  ant  Hickwti.at  per  bu  , . . 

*^  ,       ...     ,         (  i>rn  iXT  Im 

that  only  17  to  23  per  cent  of  milk  tron  ();,ts,^rt)u 

,  1  ■    ,;„_„     ,.(    \,t   Vitlainn  net  ha 

various    farms    shows    variations    ot    ie»  ApplraiKrlm 

than   .5   per  cent.      When   the  averaged  IM  rattir  por  lOOUsi. 


the    acreage    was    191.000,    the    t  edera 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service  estimates. 
The  total  for  all  States  may  be  slightly 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

There  are  marked  variations  in  the 
changes  growers  propose  to  make  in  the 
different  States  and  between  different 
districts  within  some  States.  The  most 
pronounced  decreases  are  reported  for 
the  early  Southern  commercial  areas. 
Intended  decreases  for  other  parts  of  the 
country  are,  in  general,  heaviest  for  ship- 
ping areas  at  greatest  distance  from  their 
principal  market  outlets.  For  other  areas 
that  are  within  truck-hauling  distance  of 
market,  or  which  produce  potatoes  most- 
ly for  local  sale  or  for  home  use,  the  acre- 
age plans  range  from  only  slight  decreases 
to  increases  of  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 


in  place.  When  you  have  learned  the 
circle  to  the  right,  try  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Ten  times  each  way  is  good, 
twenty  is  better. 

The  Cross-Over  I  lere  is  an  easy  one 
that  will  make  your  trunk  muscles  tough 
as  whipcord. 

Lie  on  the  back,  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
the  arms  extended.  Carry  the  right  foot 
up  and  to  the  left  until  it  rests  in  the  left 
hand.  This  movement  twists  and  squeezes 
the  abdomen  and  its  contents:  and  it  is 
easy  unless  you  are  stiff  or  troubled  with 
a  large  waistline. 

Return  the  right  foot  to  its  place,  and 
put  the  left  foot  in  the  right  hand. 
Don't  cheat:  keep  arms  well  extended. 
Now  alternate  right  and  left,  rolling  the 
hips  briskly,  and  grunting  a  little  if  you 
must. 

This  exercise  can  be  done  in  a  standing 
position.  It  is  then  more  difficult,  and  is 
known  as  the  Cro.ss-kick. 


Destroy  the  Japanese 

Beetle  Grub 

Lawns  in  localities  where  the  Japanese 
beetle,  Asiatic  beetle  or  Asiatic  garden 
beetle  were  troublesome  last  summer 
should  be  protected  this  spring  against 
damage  from  young  beetle  grubs,  advises 
E,dgar  G.  Rex.  supervisor  of  Japanese 
beetle  suppression  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

The  grubs  hatch  from  eggs  deposited 
in  the  turf  by  adult  beetles  during  the 
summer  and  spend  approximately  ten 
months  of  their  existence  in  the  soil. 
With  the  advent  of  spring  they  move  to- 
ward the  surface  of  lawns  and  feed  upon 
grass  roots.  Their  continued  feeding 
destroys  grasses  through  the  destruction 
of  the  roots. 

Commercial  dry  lead  arsenate  should  be 
applied  to  lawns  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
per  thousand  square  feet  in  cases  where 
there  are  between  eight  and  20  grubs 
per  square  foot.  Rex  advises.  Where 
there  are  less  than  eight  grubs  per  square 
foot,  treatment  need  not  be  made  and 
where  there  are  more  than  20,  10  pounds 
of  the  arsenate  should  be  applied  per 
thousand  square  feet. 

Commercial  lawn  treatment  prepara- 
tions containing  fertilizer  and  proper 
quantities  of  lead  arsenate  can  be  obtained 
at  many  stores.  The  retail  prices  of 
these  commercial  preparations  compares 
so  favorably  with  the  cost  of  lead  arsenate 
and  the  equivalent  fertilizing  materials 
that  interested  persons  are  urged  to 
investigate  costs  before  attempting  home- 
mixing  of  lawn  treatment  preparations. 

Lead  arsenate  applied  this  spring  will 
be  in  an  advantageous  location  in  the  soil 
by  the  middle  of  July  for  the  killing  of 
young  grubs  which  will  hatch  from  eggs 
laid  next  summer.  Rex  points  out.  Several 
years'  protection  from  a  single  application 
is  not  uncommon.  The  use  of  lead  arsenate 
with  reasonable  care,  although  the  com- 
pound is  poisonous,  involves  no  more  risk 
than  does  the  use  of  many  other  chemicals 
common  to  the  household  of  today,  he 
says. 


Announce  Plans  for 

Farmers'  Field  Day 

Getting  off  to  un  e  trly  start  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  annual  Farmers'  Field  Day  at 
tlie  Pennsylvania  State  Col'ege.  Thursday. 
June  9.  the  committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements has  plan'ned  a  program  which 
includes  visits  to  the  experiments  in 
progress  and  demonstrations  of  modern 
methods  of  doing  things  on   the  farm. 

Fvery  department  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Professor  T.  I.  Mairs,  chairman  of 
the  field  day  committee,  announces. 
Kxhibits  will  be  set  up  to  give  a  birds-eye 
view  of  the  work  of  the  school  and  the 
experiment  station.  Believing  that  the 
Farmers'  Field  Day  visitors  come  to 
Stite  College  to  see  more  than  to  hear, 
the  committee  plans  to  conduct  frequent 
tours  through  the  college  farms  and  about 
the  buildings  which  house  the  experimen- 
tal flocks  and  herds. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control   Depart 
ment    of    the    Dairy    Council    for    the 
month  of  March,   1932: 

No.  Inspections  Made 

Sediment  Tests 

Meetings   

Reels  Movies 

Attendance 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 2  pi. 

No.  Miles  Traveled 26,3 1  3 

Man  Days.  I  airs  and  Exhibits  0 

During  the  month  91  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  8 1  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 

up. 

To   date    225,593    farm    inspections 

have  been  made. 
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Nor  Tries  to  Corner 
the  Market 

Man  criticizes  woman  for  her  extrava- 
gance, but  she  never  wastes  two  dollars 
worth  of  shotgun  shells  in  order  to  get  a 
twenty-cent  rabbit     Lousiville  Timks. 

Nor  goes  into  a  restaurant  and  buys  a 
25-cent  meal  and  gives  the  waiter  a  25-cent 
tip  because  he  smiled  at  her.  -I'  lorida 
Times-Union. 


Detect  Poor  Cows 

Record  keeping  on  milk  production  of 
dairy  cows  becomes  of  greater  importance 
as  milk  prices  decline  Detective  work 
should  be  started  at  once  and  continued 
until  all  profit  losers  are  definitely  spotted. 
Then  "out  they  go"  should  be  the  slogan. 
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Twenty-five  of  the  forty-four  New 
York  dairy  herd  improvement  associa- 
tions culled  388  cows  in  February;  82  for 
low  test;  50  for  tuberculin  test:  25  for 
udder  trouble;  25  for  dairy  use;  1  3  sterile: 
II  old  age;  9  died;  9  injured;  7  abortion; 
and  5  for  other  reasons. 


Keep  Milk  Clean 

Sterile  milk  utensils  greatly  reduce 
bacteria  in  milk.  Pails,  cans,  and  strainers 
should  be  sterilized  by  boiling  or  by  use  of 
live  steam  under  pressure.  Clein  milk 
tastes  better  at>d  keeps  longer. 

Touch  Wood ! 

And  now  we  hear  the  people  say 
That  winter's  gone  and  lost  its  way. 
If  so.  I  hope  that  lost    twill  stay 

And  not  come  raging  round  in  May. 

-Portland  Express. 
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Sweeten  Sour  Soils 

Alfalfa  retiuires  a  sweet  soil.  Some  soils 
are  suitable  for  this  legume  and  others 
can  be  put  in  the  proper  condition.  Your 
county  agent  will  test  soil  samples  and 
inform  you  of  the  amount  of  lime  needed. 


Every  Dairy  needs  an 

Esco  Milk  Cooler 


says  W.  W.  Sager.  Jr..  Pennsylvania 
dairy  farmer.  "It  has  been  absolutely 
satisfactory  in  every  way." 
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'  Not  ftvailat>le. 


Per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  the 


Professor    Wutton    urges 

herd    improvement    associations    to    p»! 

more  attention  to  the  yearly  productioi 

of    their    cows    since    the   yearly    averap 

will  give  a  true  test  of  a  cow's  or  herdi 

butterfat  production.    The  most  accurati 

procedure    to    follow    when    buying    co<*   ^Jnited  States  averages  a  little  more  than 

from  a  dealer  who  cannot  furnish  reliabk   one-third  of  a   ppund  a  day,   reports  the 

cow    testing    association    records,    he  d^'  «"'««"  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Total 

dares,   is  to  take  a  composite  sample  c   F.er    capita    consumption    of    meats    last 

f  .u     »     »  «.,«.,   =.  r^.r;rvl  «   ycaf  was    133,2   pounds,   an    increase   of 
an   average  of    the   test  over   a  perioa  v    j  f  •  _ 

five,  ten  or  fifteen  days. 


Corn  Grown  With  Tractor 

In  un  experiment  at  .Stale  College  last 
year  it  required  5.63  man  hours  and  4.64 
tractor  hours  an  acre  to  grow  69  acres  of 
corn  with  tractor  equipment. 

Queer  Weather 

On  still,  cold  nights  when  the  air  is 
exceptionally  calm  temperatures  may 
vary  by  as  much  as  10  degrees  within  short 
distances.  In  extreme  cases  the  distance 
may  be  as  little  as  300  feet,  though  it  is 
usually  half  a  mile  or  more  A  killing 
frost  may  damage  vegetation  on  the 
ground  or  on  low  land  when  a  thermomet- 
er stationed  high  above  it  shows  a  tem- 
perature well  above  freezing.  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  experts  have 
found  that  the  ideal  place  to  record 
temperature  is  5  or  6  feet  above  the 
ground. 


NEW     prices — the    lowest    in     the 
history  of  electric  milk  cooling 
make  ESCO  the  best  investment  ever. 

ESCO  will  keep  your  milk  to  below  50 
degrees  and  keep  it  cold  until  shipped. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  are  using 
ESCO  Milk  Coolers  this  year  to  pro- 
tect their  markets  and  assure  their 
profits. 

Get  full  information  now  as  to  what 
ESCO  will  do  for  you. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.    Ask. 
too.     about      ESCO 
Water    Heaters    and 
Sterilizers. 


The  Patented  Electric 
'\Milk  Cooler 


Electric      Dairy 
Electric    Utensil 


DRINK  MILK 
EVERYBODY 


about  one-half  pound  over  1930.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  various  meats  for 
1931  were:  Pork,  69.6;  beef.  49.6;  veal. 
6.9;  lamb  and  mutton,  7.1. 


A  reliable  dairy  thermometer  is  cheap 
insurance  against  losing  a  premium  or 
having  milk  rejected. 


Use  convenient  coupon, 

Esco  Cabinet  Company 

Mmnufacturert 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


'esco  CABINET  CO.  r,Mi.pi7 

I   W.nt  Che.ter.  Pa.  5IMl'R12 

I    I  make  cans  of  milk  daily. 

I 


Semi  lull  particulars  on 

P.: 


I 

I    Name. 

Addrea 


SC:0  Milk  Coolert 
ESCO  Water  Heaters 
ESCO  Dairy  Utensil  Steriliiera 


P.  O. 


Sute 


I 
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MILK^^PROPUCERS     REVIEW 


Chemical  Concentrates  > 


40c  A  GAL.  FOR  FLY  SPRAY 

Why  pay  a  big  price  for  FLY  SPRAY  when  KEM-TRATES 
will  give  you  satisfactory  results  and  at  a  cost  you  can  afford? 

Tried  and  proven  over  a  period  of  years  by  many  of  the 
leading  MILK  PRODUCERS,  such  as:  Carnation  Milk  Farms, 
Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Assn..  Des  Moines  Co-operative  Dairy 
Marketing  Assn..  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc..  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

KEM-TRATES  are  guaranteed  to  give  you  satisfaction  or 
your  money  refunded.  Eleven  years  of  success  and  hundreds  of 
users  back  this  guarantee. 

1  Quart  KEM-TRATES,  $  2.50,  makes  10  gals.  SPRAY 
1  Six  Qt.  Can  "  $12.00,  makes  50  gals.  SPRAY 

Prices  Include  Delivery  Charges  To  You 


All  you  do  is  add  Kerosene.  Full  directions  for  mixing  and 
using  on  each  can. 

Send  checks  either  to  your  Association  Office,  direct  to  us  or. 
if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  C.  O.  D.  prepaid. 

Order  Your  Season's  KEM-TRATES  Early 

RICHARD  W.  LEONARD,  INC 

325  W.  HURON  ST.  Phone:  Sup.  8088  CHICAGO 


This  'Is  a  Depression  Special 

You  Can  Save  $3.00  on  a 
HURRI-KOOL  MILK  COOLER 

BYf  ORDER  I NG!  AT  ONCE 

Original  price  $7.50  for  a  limited  time  your  check 
for  $4.50  will  bring  standard  No.  106  Hurri-Kool 
Cooler  for  10  gallon  can  to  you  prepaid  parcel  post. 
This  advertisement  will  appear  but  once.  Inexpen- 
sive, simple,  sanitary,  efficient,  durable.  Fill  the 
milk  can  shipping  full  of  milk,  place  the  milk  can 
in  the  cooling  tank,  insert  the  Hurri-Kool  in  the 
can,  and  connect  with  the  water  supply.  No  stirring 
necessary.  Four  gallons  cooling  water  per  minute 
will  quickly  cool  milk  to  within  5  degrees  of  water. 
Guaranteed.  Mail  your  order  or  inquiry  at  once  to 
get  this  special  price. 

HURRI-KOOL  DIVISION 

;  northimanchestlr,  ind. 


Dairy  Cattle 
FOR  SALE 

From  200  to  400  head  of  fancy  high 
grade  fresh  cows  and  close  springers 
to  show  you  in  Molsteins,  Jerseys, 
Guernseys  and  Ayrshires.  Prices 
the  lowest.  Quality  the  best.  Re- 
test  guarantee  given.  Several  car- 
loads arriving  weekly.  Also  a  wide 
selection  in  Iowa  farm  horses. 

Lewis  H.  Furgason 

Windham,    Greene   Co.,   N.  Y. 


A  New  Safe 


Antiseptic 

FOR  TREATMENT  OF 

COWS  UDDERS   AND  TEATS 

FOR 

infections  and  ulcerations 

Send  your  inquiry  to 

The  Special  Products  Co.  ^^'^Jol. 


Kentucky  blue  grass  grows  in  any 
section  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  soil  is 
fertile  enough.  Where  the  soil  is  less 
fertile,  the  Canadian  blue  grass  will  grow. 


When  answering  advertisements  always  mention  the 

fact  that  you  saw  the  Ad  in  the  Milk 

Producers'  Review 


May.  m 

7May._1952 
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TLEULAC  CCOLINe 

INCI^EASES     PCOriTS 


'pUBULAR  cooling  and  aeration  of  milk  means  better  milk— improves 
-■■  flavor— safeguards  against  souring.  "Rejects"  are  avoic:J.  Losses  are 
avoided.  And  in  those  sections  where  milk  is  graded  the  properly  cooled 
and  aerated  product  brings  a  better  price.  And  a  good  tubular  cooler 
doesn't  cost  you  a  lot  of  money.  An  OrJo/«  Genuine  Tubular  Cooler, 
Model  A,  35  gals,  an  hour,  wiU  cost  you  only  $30.00  -Model  B,  50  gals, 
an  hour,  only  $37.50,  plus  transportation  charges.  Oriole  Tuoular  Coolers 
have  always  been  popular  with  dairymen.  No  soldered,  hard-to-clcan 
corners  between  tubes  swinging  spout— ten  \\i'  tubes  with  big  return 
bends  give  wonderful  cooling  capacity-  improved  trough— strongly  built 
~  light  weight.  All  the  cooling  efficiency  of  big  coolers  i  n  coolem  of  just  the 
right  sizes  and  capacities  for  your  dairy.   Write  for  literature. 

CriERRY-BllRRELL   CoRPORATIOFI 

Philadelphia,  2324  Market  St.  Pittsburgh,  1139  Penn  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Russell  &  Ostend  Sts. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 

Tested  Vegetable  Grain 
and  Grass  Seeds 

Garden  and  Farm  Implements  of  all  kinds  in  stock,  J.  I.  Case 

C.  C.  Tractor,  also  Standard  Viking.  Small    Farm  Tractors. 

Cattle  and  Poultry  supplies. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  NEEDS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Martin  C.  Ribsam  &  Sons  Co. 

145-5-7  East  Front  St. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Heard  About  Town 

At  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health,  the  Dairy  Councl 
buality  Control  reports  of  farm  mspect.onn 
*ve  been  placed  on  f.le  at  the  various 
reiving  stations  and  milk  plants  through- 
^t  the  territory  where  they  w.U  be  avail- 
able to  State  and  municipal  mspectors  tor 
djeckmg  purposes. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Five  Dairy  Council  fieldmen  were 
.signed  to  assist  in  controlling  a  rather 
'\riou8  outI>reak  of  ropey  milk  m  parts  of 
Maryland  recently. 

•  •  * 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Court  I  louse 
Ut  Mt  Holly.  New  Jersey,  on  March 
22nd  a  certain  milk  dealer  made  a  stirrmg 
.peech  in  which  he  accused  the  Inter-State 
of  holding  the  meeting  preparatory  to 
Inducing  the  price  of  m.lk  to  the  farmers. 
He  claimed  to  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
price  was  to  be  reduced  April  iSth.  We 
nominate  him  for  membership  m  Lowell 
Thomas's  tall-story-teller's  club. 

♦  •  • 
Dairy  farms  on  which  "A  "  milk  is  pro- 
duced must  be  white  washed  sprmg  and 
f»ll  Now  is  the  time  for  the  spring  white 
washing.  Of  course,  if  the  stables  are 
painted  no  white  washing  is  needed. 

*  •  • 
Seems  as  though  about  every  third  man 

one  meets  in  some  districts  is  selling  some 
kind  of  refrigeration  to  dairymen  to  cool 
their  milk.  All  sorts  of  claims  and  state- 
ments are  made  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
prospect's  name  on  the  dotted  line.  Our 
advice  to  the  producer  is  to  study  the  ad- 
vantages of  each  machine  and  then  decide 
for  himself  which  best  f^ts  his  needs. 
•  •  ♦ 

Turner  anJ  Wescott  are  closing  their 
jfeeder  plants  in  southern  Lancaster 
County,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Fulton  I  louse,  and  are  planning  to  handle 
all  the  milk  at  their  main  plant  at  Glen 

Roy. 

♦  ♦  • 

The  installation  of  a  new  and  very  mod 
iern  can  washer  at  the  Abbotts'  plant  at 
lOxford   has  speeded   up   the   receivin;?  of 
imilk  at  that  plant  considerably.    Plans  arc 
I  now  being  put  into  operation  to  schedule 

milk  deliveries  so  as  to  further  speed   up 

the  receivini?  of  milk. 


OVERSTOCKED— 

Cows  for  Sale! 

We  are  forced  to  sell  some  of  our  150  Milk  Cows 
in  order  to  reduce  our  surplus  milk.  In  the  past, 
to  ma  ntain  our  production,  we  have  been  forced 
to  buy  some  Grade  Cows.  We  prefer  to  sell 
Grades  but  will  sell  either  Purebreds  or  Grades. 
Considering  Quality.  Prices  will  be  Reasonable. 

In  my  absence  Mr.  Bauke  Joustra.  my  partner 
and  farm  manager,  will  show  you  the  cattle  and 
quote  you  prices. 

E.  B.  BENNETT         Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

B«ll  Phon*  No    1 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  it  sometimes  seems 
that  the  world  is  made  up  about  equally 
of  persons  who  know  too  much,  and  of 
those  who  know  too  little. 


HERE'S  BIG   NEWS/ 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  ^ 

CROP  PRICE  GUARANTY  now  includes 

.. «.,    .^.-.^niKi/*    TDArrriQ-nPERATED    MACHINES 

ALL    lVlci-UKnni\.iv- wtt'f*^"'-'*'    " 

In  response  to  popular  demand  International  Harvester's 
Crop  Price  Guaranty  offer  has,  as  of  this  date,  been  ex- 
tended  to  include  besides  tractors  and  combines  et^ery 
McCormick-Deering  machine  operated  through  a  tractor 
hiicK  power  take-off,  or  tractor  belt  pulley. 

You  can  now  purchase  a  McCormick-Deering  tractor 
or  any  McCormick  -  Deering  tractor. operated  maf^/^f 
with  a  definite  price  guaranty  on  varymg  q^af^^^^^f^  °* 
cotton,  corn,  or  wheat.  If  market  quotations  for  these 
proXcts  do  not  reach  the  guaranteed  price  shown  here- 
wkh  at  the  time  payment  becomes  due  on  notes  given 
Tnd  mltirfng  this  yelr,  farmers  buying  equipment  under 
thU  plan  will  receive  a  credit  equal  to  the  difference. 

Remember-this  offer  covers  the  very  latest  models  of 
McCormick-Deering  power  equipment  for  fast  work  and 
wVcosTproduction.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  delay 
the  purchase  of  the  machines  you  need  because  of  uncer- 
tafn^y  as  to  the  prices  you  will  receive  later  m  the  year 
for  cotton,  com,  or  wheat. 

Come  in  and  get  full  details  of  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany's unique  Crop  Price  Guaranty. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


COTTON 

ftr  Miadiint  colfn, 
Ntw  Orltam  tuelalitm. 


CORN 

/•r  No.  2  Ytllow  cam. 
Ckicaf  tu*lttli»n. 


PHII.ADEI.PIIIA,  PA. 


OF  AMKRICA 
(IncorporalrJ) 

BALTIMORE,  ML). 


ilAKKISBt'KG,  PA. 


WHEAT 

/»r  .Va.  2  Hard  whtat. 
Ckitaf  Quolalion. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  For  Sale 

I  he  best  Georgia  producers.  Big  »«ein 
Jersey.  Dooly  yam  and  Porto  Kico  vanetiea 
Write  for  price,  slating  number  wanted,    nant 


tch  this  year  for  both  economy  a 


nd 


a  large  paten  inis  yc«.  lo.   ....... ■ '^1,.., 

health     You'll  lieat  old  man  Depression.     I  hey 

'""  "'"dAVID  NICHOLS  CO. 

GEORGIA 


KINGSTON. 


DAIRY  FOR  SALE 

Accre.l.ted  Herd  «l  M  «««"'"'I"'  ''',''»'''2^  V\\^ 
Grade  lerseys  will  be  »  .Id  al  PUBLIC  SALE  ON 
MAY  ir  1932,  at  2:0()  V.  M.  (14.000)  I  ""7«n 
Ihousand  Lb»  Monthly  Basic  will  go  with  Herd. 
Am  a  Supplee  shipper.  Also  six  can  sire  l-.lrclric 
Cooler. 

v.  C.  HERSH,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 


HAY,  GRAIN,  FEED,  PRODUCE 

WANTED  -Hay.  Grain.  Potatoes.  Apples, 
Onions,   etc.    Carload..     Pay    highest    market 

For  SALE -Cotton  Seed  Meal  O.I  Meal. 
D.^y  Feed.  Poultry  Feed.  Alfalfa  Hay.  Clover 
Hay.  Ear  Corn. 

Write  immediately  for  our  prices 
The  Hamilton  Company.    New  C«»tU,  P«. 


Greased  Pig 

"Dad,  what  is  influence>" 

"Influence,  my  son,  is  a  thing  you  thin' 
you  have  until  you  try  to  use  it." — DM 
Wahre  Jajob  (Berlin). 


.Some  dairymen  object  to  plans  to  im- 
prove their  dairy  herds,  feeling  that 
better  cows  will  mean  more  milk  on  the 
market,  and  recently  at  a  meeting  one 
dairyman  urged  the  reduction  of  milk  per 
cow  as  a  means  of  providing  better  mar- 
kets. This  seems  about  as  reasonable  as 
planting  corn  in  hills  ten  feet  apart  as  a 
means  of  reducing  corn  production.  Why 
not  save  labor  by  planting  fewer  acres  or 
milking  fewer  cows  to  attain  the  same  end? 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 


for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

5i|»nifr^nHiane 

PHILADELPHIA 


nr\r\\    your  milk 

UUV^Li    PROPERLY 
SPECIAL  NEW  LOW  PRICE  $4.95 

Proper  cooling  of  milk  and  cream  with  the  Milcare 
Automatic  Stirrer  will  check  bacteria  growth,  and  eli- 
minate Animal  1  leat  and  Off-flavors.  Will  enable  you 
to  produce  a  high  quality  product,  which  means  more 
profit  for  you. 

Inter-State  members  may  secure  this  cooler  delivered 
by  prepaid  parcel  post,  which  formerly  sold  for  $9.50 
each  by  forwarding  money  order  or  check  for  $4.V5  to 
the  Milcare  Corporation  at  Fergus  Falls.  Minn  or  to 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  219  N.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

MILCARE   Corporation 

FERGUS  FALLS, 

MINN. 


ffTlAOt 


HICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  -  WHEN  YOU  (.O  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

„,   ..     *       r^\^T  Carda  and  BookUt  "Paint  Pointara" 

EUGE^S•E    MCE^OMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


Facts  of  Interest 

In  1931  a  total  of  151  canning  establish- 
ments in  Canada  canned  or  P«<=k«l  5.960.^ 
388  cases  of  vegetables,  of  which  2,045,858 
were  tomatoes;  1,356,879  were  corn:  I,- 
118,790  peas  and  the  remainder  beans, 
asparagus,    spinach,    etc. 


At  Many  Springs  Farm.  New  Center- 
ville.  owned  by  W.  M  and  J.  M.  Ander- 
son. Imp.  Dairy  like  Leda.  one  of  the  aged 
cows  in  the  large  purebred  Jersey  herd, 
has  completed  the  exceptional  production 
record  of  701.13  lbs.  of  butterfat,  15.458 
lbs.   of   milk   in  a   365-day  official   test. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Mv.H 
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Compensation,  Automobile  S  Truck  Insurance 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  GIVING  US  YOUR  INSURANCE 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


We  Write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.     If  Interested,  Fill  in  the  Attached  Blank  and  We  will  give  You  full  Information 


Name Address 

City  County 

Insurance  Begins 19 Expires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model No.  Cylinder 

Serial  No - Motor  No Truck 


Capacity. 


.Serial  No Motor  No. 


Pennsylvania  Threstiermen  S  farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  BIdg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 


I 


Let  our  representative  make  a  survey  of  your  requirements  ami  submit  a 
recommendation  as  to  suitable  Kelvinator  equipment— entirely  without  obli- 
gation to  you. 


Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
Commercial  Refrigeration  Section 
Ninth  and  Sansom  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  on  cooling  milk  with  electricity. 


1 


Name  ■■.. 

Address 

P.  o.__ 


.State. 


Milk  Cooling  with  Electricity 

KELVINATOR  REFRIGERATING 
EQUIPMENT 


Kelvinator  electric  refrigeration  has  been  favorably  known 
for  eighteen  years.  Even  the  oldest  installations  give  promise 
of  many  more  years  of  service.  [  i 

J^^     Dairymen  have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  benefits  of 
electric  milk  cooling  equipment.  I 

a.  It  virtually  eliminates  all  milk  spoilage. 

b.  It  earns  high  premiums  by  maintaining  low  bacteria  count  (without  which  a 
premium  on  high  butterfat  content  is  unattainable). 

c.  It  is  economical, — current  costs  averaging  between   5  and  6  cents  per    lOO 
pounds  of  milk. 

d.  It   is  convenient.      Perfect   refrigerating  facilities  are  automatically  provided 
at  all  times  without  fuss  or  bother. 

e.  It  is  the  modern,  sanitary,  practical  method  of  increasing  dairy  profits. 

4 
Even  the  coldest  well  water  or  spring  water  '\ 

generally  proves  inadequate  to  meet  mod- 
ern dairy  standards.  Milk  must  be  cooled 
quickly  to  below  50°F.  to  control  bacteria 
growth  properly. 

a 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company 

1000  Chestnut  Street 


raTi'E-STA'''E  "ILK  PROIXICErS'    ASS0CI)VPION 
RECEIVING  STATIOi!  KUCEr,   in  effect   Juno  1st,    1932. 
Subject  te-ShSie-^a^g^g^er  warranted  by  m.irket  conditions. 
These  quotation^  uro  based  on  i%  butterfat  a^d  a  diff«ren. 
tlal  of  4  cents  for  eaoh  tenth  point  and   2  cents  for  ^J^^^half  tenth  point 

i,,»r,       This  orioe  list  is   Issued  with  the  understonding  that   it   is 
n!t  to  p™du<^       a^d  that  all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  *o  pro- 
ducers shtll  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions  and  pay- 

""°*°*  m  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  Z^  per 

hundred  pounds  (46^  quarts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  any  producer  »t  price 

listed  hereon.  ^^  ^^    Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Association  ?.(<  per 

hundred  pounds  (464  quarts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  associ- 

**^°"*  (3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  DMry  Council  2.f  f  _.  ^ 

hundred  pounds  (44  quarts)   of  all  milk  taught  from  other  producers  at  price 
listed  hereon.     ^^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^,  --"^V^^f^f  '^ 

Basic  price   June  1st,   1932 
Miles 


to 

II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to 

101  to 

III  to 
la    to 
131  to 
141  to 
151  to 
161  to 
171  to 
181  to 
191  to 
201  to 
211  to 
221  to 
231  to 
241  to 
251  to 
261  to 
271  to 
281   to 
291  to 


To — 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


Inc. 
II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II. 

11 

n 

It 

11 

ti 

II 

II 

II 

II 


Basic   quantity 
Freight  rate     Price 
Per   100^       Z%  Milk 

— Tz^ — ii.n 


May  cream  and   sxu-plus  prices 


11 
II 
II 
II 

Y 

II 


II 


.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

,364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

4.90 

6.0.S 

5.10 

B.20 

5.35 

5.40 

5,50 

5.56 

5.66 

5.76 

5.81 

5.96 

6.00 


By     or<3er   o^  the   l^oard  of  Uirec^.ors 

Tenth  Floor.  Flint  Bldg..  ^^^^  ((/C^^l^t, 

PhiladelpMa,   Penna.  \a  ^ 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  West  Chester,  Pa., 
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Inter-State  Directors  Hold 

inter  oiai  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 


KT  ..<a.ll-    I    ..>..*    «M     IVIavat      Io«*coi7 

l"^eW    ITlllIV.   1-iClW    It*    xi%*»»     ,^ww^^ 

By  WILLIAM  B.  DURYEE 
Secretary  Department  of  Agriculture.  State  of  New  Jersey 
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(?)  To  the   Intc.-S':.to  ia.1  k  ^^  odu;--^^^_^;;   ^^^   ^^.^   association. 

proving;  standiirdc  of  a^^o,13T.y  j-a  i;:  ^  X;;--^"  ,^,,,vulz»ticn  of  ar.rkcts  ani  for 
""■  "=  '''f '     r,:/.ti."  Tthl  food  va-.ue  of  dairy  pro.n.t,. 


The   Board  of  Directors   of   tl.e    Ir,ter-       of  their  own  farm  and  dairy  work,  rather 
State  M^lkPrlcer^-  Association.  Incor-       than  en,ploy.n«  extra    abor  and  progress 

tJd  held  its  usual  bi-monthly  meeting       in  such  cases  .s  somewhat  retarded, 
rtt  head'^arter,  of  the  Association  m  Lower  market  pr.ces  were  repor 

Philadelphia.  May  13th  and  14th.  1932. 

The  sessions  were  presided  over  by 
H  D  Allebach.  president  of  the  organi- 
zation, during  which,  in  addition  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  the  Board 


considered  many  problems  in  connection 
with  the  Association's  marketing  program 


mil  111*-  ■  • /   •        c    I 

,nd  also  approved  the  action  of  its  bales 

A^n<.vt«;     for    im-       Committee  in  connection  with   modifica- 

.        ■     r.A    orP    to    b-    US3d    bv    the     reCXpiei^tS     lOr  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    Philadelphia    Selling    Plan. 
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Tenth  Floor,    Flint  Bld^., 
Philadelphia,    Penna. 
Issued  May  28th,   1932. 
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tions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
which  became  efTective  on  May  1st.  1932. 
During  its  sessions,  the  meeting  was 
attended  by  all  but  two  of  its  directors, 
the  officers  of  the  Association  and  the 
field  representatives  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Dairy  Council. 

In  addition  the  following  farm  represen- 
tatives attended  the  various  sessions: 
A.  B.  Brenninger.  Juniata  County:  Har- 
vey Murphy.  Howard  Ziegler  and  Carl 
Dunmire  from  Montgomery  County:  and 
E.  R  Bishop.  Queen  Annes  County. 
Maryland. 

Following  the  usual  roll  call,  reports 
were  received  from  I.  Ralph  Zollers. 
Secretary:  F.  M.  Twining,  of  the  Field 
and  Test  Department:  C.  \.  Cohee.  Sec- 
retary and  Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner.  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

President    Allebach    followed    with    a 
general   review  of   marketing   conditions, 
not  only  in  our  own  territory,  but  also  in 
the  various  markets  in  the  United  States 
fts  well  as  abroad   and   the  influences  of 
■ome  of  these  markets  on  our  own  market- 
ing program     He  discussed  the  cream  and 
butter  markets  at  length  and  the  influence 
of  excessive  production  of   all   classes  of 
dairy  products  and  their  influence  on  the 
fluid  milk  marketing  situation.      I  ie  also 
very    thoroughly    outlined    the    program 
and  problems  of  the  Association  in  con- 
nection   with    the    proposed    modification 
of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  and   its 
relationship   in   connection   with    the   use 
of  a  program  of  marketing  a  portion  of 
the  basic  supply  of  our  milk  for  use  as 
Uble  cream,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Sales  Committee,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval   of    the    Association's     Board    of 
Directors. 

Following  a  very  thorough  discussion 
of  this  program,  the  Board  of  Directors, 
on  motion,  duly  seconded,  formally  ap- 
proved of  the  action  of  the  Sales  Commit- 
tee, in  the  adoption  of  this  program 

Reports  from  individual  directors  as  to 

wnditions   in    their   respective   teiritories 

adicated  that  recent  heavy  rains  in  many 

wctions  have  had  considerable    effect    on 

leneral   farm   operations.       Grain    crops. 

*heat.     oats  and  corn  are  coming  along 

¥ell     although    in     some     sections     corn 

>lanting   has   been   late   and   these   crops 

lave  felt  the  effect  of  a  backward  spring. 

Ufalfa  and   hay  crops   have  made  satis- 

Ktory   growth,    as    a    rule,    alfalfa    l»   in 

•rticularly  good  condition. 

Milk   production    has   varied,    in    some 

Ktions  it  has  increased,  while  in  others 

:  has  been  stationary  and  in  some,  indi- 

ktcd  a  decline. 

In   many   cases   farmers   are   doing    all 


Lower  market  prices  were  reported  for 
practically  all  classes  of  farm  products. 

Truck  crop  prices  showed  decreases  in 
comparison  with  those  of  last  year. 

While  the  outlook  for  crop  production 
was  believed  to  be  favorable,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  prices  were  so  low 
that  there  was  some  question  as  to  the 
profitable  return  in  dollars  and  cents, 
during  the  coming  season. 

B.  H.  Welty.  Waynesboro.  Franklin 
County.  Penna..  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Association,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  S.  Blaine  Lehman,  director  from 
Franklin  County.  Penna  .  who  had  resign- 
ed 

Coming  Annual  Meeting 

It  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  the  1932  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  be  held 
at  the  Elks  Hotel.  Broad  Street  between 
Race  and  CallowhiU  Streets.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania  (within  a  half  block  of  the 
Associations  headquarters)  on  November 
29th  and  30th. 

The  following  general  and  sub-commit- 
tees   were    named    by    the    president,    to 
serve  in  connection  with  the  meeting. 
General  Womens 

Committee  Committee 

Frederick  Shangle  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Brinton 
I.  Ralph  Zollers       Mrs.  Frederick  Shangle 
Robt    F.  Brinton     Mrs.  1 1.  D.  Allebach 
F.  P.  Willits  Mrs    I.  Ralph  Zollers 

F.  M.  Twining         Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington 
C.  I.  Cohee  Mrs    F".  M.  Twining 

August  A.  Miller     Mrs.  C.  1.  Cohee 
Program  Entertainment 

Committee  Committee 

F.  P.  Willits  F.  M   Twining 

I    Ralph  Zollers       C.  I    Cohee 
August  A.  Miller 

Banquet  Committee 
Robert  I  .  Brinton  Frederick  Shangle 

The  following  named  Directors,  whose 
terms  expire  with  the  coming  Annual 
Meeting  were  read  by  the  president:  H. 
D.  Allebach,  Trappe.  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty. Penna:  S  K.  Andrews,  1  lurlock,  Dor- 
chester County,  Maryland:  Ira  J.  Book. 
Strasburg,  Lancaster  County.  Penna; 
Robert  F  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Chester 
County.  Penna  ;  V.  1 1.  Donovan,  Smyrna. 
Kent  County.  Delaware:  B  1 1.  Welty. 
Waynesboro.  Franklin  County.  Penna; 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowers,  Berks  County, 
Penna  ,  and  F  P  Willits.  Ward,  Delaware 
County.  Penna. 

The  executive  session  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  on  May  14th,  tran- 
sacting routine  business  in  connection 
with  the  Association's  financial  and 
general  policies. 


Quoting  from  the  "New  Jersey  Crop 
Report",  issue  of  May,  1932,  we  note  that 
the  supply  of  farm  labor  in  that  state,  on 
May  1st,  was  estimated  at  12^  per  cent  of 
a  normal,  and  that  the  demand  at  81  per 
cent  of  a  normal,  resulting  in  a  potential 
farm  labor  supply  of  152  per  cent  as  com- 
paretl  with  130  per  cent,  the  potential  on 
May  I.  1931  and  109  the  potential  on  May 
I,  1930. 


It  is  quite  in  order  to  analyze  the  needs 
and  rights  of  dairy  farmers  and  compare 
them  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  131. 
Laws  of  1932.  which  was  recently  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  and  becomes  effective 
on  July  I .  The  act  covers  the  production 
and  handling  of  milk,  cream  and  dairy 
products  sold  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dairymen  of  the 
state  are  entitlted  to  consideration  through 
the  establishment  of  a  limited  area  from 
which  milk  can  be  drawn  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  state.    This  is  accomplished 
in  some  degree  at  least  by  the  act  through 
the  requirement  for  inspection  of  all  dairy 
farms  by  an  inspector  from  the  state.     It 
will  not  be  feasible  to  provide  inspection 
of  mil'-  •  roduced  great      istances  from  the 
market,  and  this  fact  wi      hav     a  decided 
tendency  to  reduce  t'l  e  area  from  which 
New  Jersey's  milk  supply  can  be  shipped. 
In   the  second   place,   the  dairyman   is 
entitlted  to  fair  co  n  petition,  and.  if  the 
dairy    farms   of    this  state   are    to   be   in- 
spected,   those    supplying    milk    to    New 
Jersey  that  are  lor  ated  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  state  should  also  be  inspected. 
This   is  provided   for  and  will   have   the 
effect  of  eliminating  supplies  of  milk  from 
farms   outside   the  state   which    are   not 
living  up  to  ordinary  standards   of  sanita- 
tion. 

\  In  the  third  place,  dairymen  in  the  state 
should  have  a  set  of  standardized  require- 
ments which  would  apply  throughout  the 
state  and  in  competing  areas.  Such  re- 
quirements are  specifically  stated  in  the 
measure  and.  while  in  some  instances  they 
are  of  a  minimum  type,  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  through  having  them  as- 
sembled and  set  up  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  understood. 

I'ourth.  the  dairy  interests  of  this  state 
are  entitlted  to  protection  against  "boot- 
leg" milk.  This  is  milk  of  unknown  origin, 
produced  under  doubtful  conditions  but 
loaded  into  tank  cars  or  trucks  for  sale 
wherever  a  purchaser  can  be  found.  The 
new  law  will  eliminate  such  products 
through  the  provision  that  every  dairy 
farm  producing  milk  for  sale  in  New 
Jersey  must  be  inspected  and  that  no  milk 
will  be  permitted  to  be  sold  which  has 
been  produced  under  unsanctioned  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  fifth  place,  dairymen  have  sought 
protection  against  tremendous  volumes  of 
cream  and  other  milk  products  which  are 
of  unknown  quality  and  are  available  at 
very  low  cost.  The  new  act  covers  all 
dairy  products  and  requires  certification 
as  to  source  and  condition  of  the  cream  or 
other  milk  products.  This  provision  will 
also  prevent  the  "bootlegging  "  of  these 
products  into  the  state. 

I-inally.  if  the  dairy  farmer  is  to  be  re- 
quired to  adopt  methods  of  sanitation  in- 
tended to  safeguard  the  milk  supply,  the 
same  standards  of  cleanliness  should  apply 
to  pasteurizing  and  other  phases  of  milk 
handling   after   it  leaves   the   farm.      The 


act  carries  with  it  complete  requirements 
to  be  loilowed  by  collectors  and  distribu- 
tors of  milk. 

The  new  law  provides  that  every  shipper 
of   milk   must   secure   a    permit   from   the 
State  Department  of  1  lealth,  or  from  the 
municipal  health  department,  before  milk 
can  be  shipped.     These  departments  are 
given   authority   to   refuse  to   issue  or  to 
revoke   permits   upon   due   cause        In   a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  this  act 
requires  that  all   milk,  whether  produced 
in    this    state    or    outside,    must    comply 
with  the  same  sanitary  requirements,  this 
to  be  determined  by  actual  inspection  of 
the  premises  where  the  milk  is  produced  or 
handled. 

While  the  act  does  not  satisfy  everyone, 
it  is  the  most  significant  step  that  New 
Jersey  has  ever  taken  in  the  safeguarding 
of  its  milk  supply  and  in  giving  to  pro- 
ducers the  square  deal  that  has  been  lack- 
ing in  the  past.  A  great  deal  of  the  success 
of  the  act  depends  upon  the  vigilance  with 
which  it  is  enforced. 

Other  bills  with  meritorious  features 
are  before  the  Legislature  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  these  would  give  the  dairymen 
of  the  state  additional  protection  through 
limitation  of  the  milk  shed.  Chapter 
131  of  the  Laws  of  1932,  when  made  fully 
operative,  will  be  found  to  be  a  highly 
constructive  measure  and  any  weaknesses 
that  develop  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
amendments  after  the  act  has  been  tried 
out. 


•Reprinted  from   New  J.r.«y  "Stmt.  Dep.rtm.ii 
S.rric."  M.y,  1932. 


85  Associations  Test 

36,694  Cows  in  1931 

Eighty-five  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  tested  36.694  cows  last  year. 
I.  O.  Sidelman.  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  dairy  extension  service,  reports 
after  summarizing  records  for  the  year. 

Average  production  of  milk  per  cow 
was  8081  pounds  and  average  production 
of  butterfat  was  312.8  pounds,  an  increase 
of  2.8  pounds  over  the  previous  year. 
This  is  the  second  year  that  the  average 
milk  production  has  exceeded  8000  pounds 
and  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  the 
average  butterfat  production  has  been 
more  than  300  pounds. 

During  the  year  1023  herds  produced 
300  pounds  or  more  butterfat  a  cow. 
f-"ifty-nine  associations  had  averages  of 
300  pounds  or  more  butterfat  per  cow  for 
the  year,  Buffalo  Valley  of  Union  county 
leading  with  381  pounds.  Every  associa- 
tion in  the  state  averaged  more  than  6000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  with  Buffalo 
Valley  again  leading  with  10,887  pounds 
per  cow. 

Lycoming  county  association  had  the 
herd  with,  highest  butterfat  average  per 
cow,  347  pounds.  This  was  a  registered 
Holstcin  herd  of  1 7  cows.  A  grade  Jersey 
in  Allegheny  county  led  in  butterfat  pro- 
duction among  all  the  cows  with  a  yield 
of  927.4  pounds  for  the  year. 

Chester  county  had  the  largest  number 
of  cows  tested,  2918,  and  Bradford  county 
led  in  300-pound  butterfat  producers  with 
68. 


^ 
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Farm  Products  Show 

Wide  Price  Variations 

The  current  farm  products  price  report 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics reveals  sonns  striking  variations 
and  anomalies  as  between  areas.  In  some 
States,  average  prices  are  so  low  as  to 
read  like  a  price  list  for  the  year  1832  in- 
stead of  one  for  today. 

1  he  farm  price  ot  eggs,  tor  example, 
ranges  from  an  average  of  7  cents  a 
dozen  in  Texas  to  an  average  of  22.8 
cents  a  dozen  in  Massachusetts.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  is  10.2 
cents  a  dozen.  The  farm  price  of  butter 
ranges  from  a  low  of  17  cents  a  pound  in 
Tennessee  to  a  high  of  28  cents  a  pound  in 
Maine.  The  average  for  the  United  States 
is  21.9  cents  a  pound 

Chickens  can  be  bought  for  as  low  as  9 
cents  a  pound  on  farms  in  North  Dakota; 
the  highest  average  farm  price  was 
reported  at  20.3  cents  a  pound  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.  The  average 
for  the  United  States  is  12.6  cents  a 
pound.  The  farm  price  of  apples  ranges 
from  a  low  of  55  cents  a  bushel  on  farms 
in  West  Virginia  to  a  high  of  $1.75  a 
bushel  in  Arizona. 

The  average  price  of  mules  is  only 
$34  on  farms  in  Montana  but  New 
York  leads  in  high-priced  mules  at  an 
average  of  $123  a  head.  Pennsylvania 
also  ranks  high  in  mule  value,  the  average 
farm  price  there  being  $112  per  mule.  A 
horse  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  mule  in 
Montana  where  average  price  on  farms 
is  $31,  but  in  New  York  horses  rank  high 
with  a  farm  price  of  $114.  Horses  are 
bringing  on  the  average  only  $32  a  head 
in  Texas,  but  $111  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
low  price  for  cows  is  an  average  of  $25  in 
Alabama,  and  the  high  price  $88  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  farm  price  of  lambs  ranges  from 
an  average  of  4.2  cents  a  pound  in  Texas 
and  Montana  to  7  cents  a  p>ound  on  farms 
in  Maryland:  sheep  range  from  2.1 
cents  a  pound  on  farms  in  Wisconsin  to 
4.7  cents  in  Louisiana;  veal  calves  from 
3.9  cents  a  pound  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi to  8.4  cents  in  Connecticut;  beef 
cattle  from  2.6  cents  a  pound  in  Mississip- 
pi to  5.5  cents  in  Connecticut;  and  hogs 
2.9  cents  a  pound  in  North  Dakota  to  6 
cents  a  pound  in  Rhode  Island. 

Wheat  r'\nges  from  an  average  of  35 
cents  a  bushel  on  farms  in  Oklahoma 
to  84  cents  a  bushel  in  Georgia;  com  from 
23  cents  a  bushel  in  Indiana  to  68  cents 
on  farms  in  Arizona,  and  oats  from  18 
cents  a  bushel  in  Indiana.  Illinois,  and 
Oklahoma  to  46  cents  a  bushel  in  Utah. 
The  price  of  potatoes  on  farms  ranges 
from  25  cents  a  bushel  for  old  potatoes  in 
Maine  to  $1.16  a  bushel  for  new  crop 
•tock  in  South  Carolina,  and  of  sweet- 
potatoes  from  40  cents  a  bushel  in  Dela- 
ware to  $1.10  in  West  Virginia. 

Cotton  is  the  only  commodity  that 
shows  uniformity  in  price  as  between 
States,  the  range  being  from  5  cents  a 
pound  on  the  average  in  Missouri  to  6.2 
cents  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  United  States 
average  of  3  7  cents. 


The  Canadian  wheat  carry-over  July 
31.  1932.  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
103  million  bushels,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate published  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  is  the 
smallest  carry-over  since  July  31.  1928. 
During  the  crop  year  it  is  estimated  that 
33,710,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  used 
for  feed.  Alberta  using  I  3.600.(X)0  bushels 
for  that  purpose;  Saskatchewan,  7,623,000; 
Manitoba.  3,240,000  and  Ontario,  7,709- 
000. 


Beetle  Regulations 

Cover  Half  of  State 

Latest  details  regarding  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  to  be  enforced  this  year 
in  connection  with  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  beetle,  have  been  announced 
by  the  bureau  of  plant  industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  quarantine  restrictions  now  cover 
approximately  the  eastern  naif  of  Penn- 
sylvania; the  line  runs  south  from  the 
Tioga  and  Bradford  County  line,  includes 
the  greater  part  of  Lycoming,  a  part  of 
Clinton,  follows  the  line  between  Union 
and  Snyder,  splits  Mifflin  in  half  and  then 
goes  south  between  Huntingdon  and 
Juanita.  and  Fulton  and  Franklin  Coun- 
ties. All  territory  east  of  this  line  is  in- 
cluded in  the  quarantine. 

The  restrictions  affect  the  movement 
of  nursery  stock,  greenhouse  stock,  soil, 
sand,  compost  and  manure  throughout 
the  year.  These  may  not  lawfully  be 
taken  outside  of  the  quarantine  district 
without  inspection  and  certification  by 
an  inspector  of  the  Djpartmsnt  of  Agri- 
culture. Officials  say  that  inquiries  are 
often  made  about  the  reason  for  having 
this  regulation  persist  throughout  the 
year.  The  reason  is  that  the  Japansse 
beetle  is  found  in  the  im -nature  or  grub 
stage  in  the  soil  or  soil  prodjcts  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  movemjnt  of  any 
of  this  material  would  result  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  infested  district. 

The   restrictions  of   the   movemsnt   of 
farm  produce  is  necessary  b;:auie  of  t^e 
flying    habits   of    the    b;itle    ani    for    its 
preference  of  certain  farm  crops  ani  pro- 
duce.  This  year,  the  regulations  are  made 
to  include  only  green  com  on   the  cob, 
beans     in     the     pod,     bananas,     applei, 
peaches,  blackberries,  blueberries,  huckle- 
berries and  raspberries.     The  restriction 
on  the  movement  of  these  extends  from 
June  15  to  October  15.    Following  in  this 
same    time    and    with    about    the    same 
regulations,  comes  cut  flowers  and  portions 
of  plants  without  roots  and  free  from  soil. 
This  includes  such  material  as  branches, 
twigs  of  trees,  shrubs,   scions.  Christmas 
trees,   holly,   laurel,   sphagnum   moss  and 
hsh  grass.     As  has  been  stated,  the  time 
of  restriction  of  movement  is  from  June 
15  to  October  15.    The  only  tuber  which 
comes  within  the  regulation  is  the  dahlia. 
These    may    not    be    lawfully    moved    at 
finy    time    except    after    inspection    and 
certification. 

Anyone  interested  in  moving  any  of 
the  articles  enumerated  in  this  quarantine 
may  secure  detailed  information  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  larrisburg. 


Erosion  Toll  21  Times 
That  of  Annual  Crops 

The  plant  food  removed  from  the  fields 
and  pastures  of  America  every  year  by 
erosion  is  at  least  twenty-one  times  more 
than  that  removed  by  the  crops  harvested, 
says  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  plant  food  taken  by  crops  can  be 
restored  in  the  form  of  fertilizer,  but  that 
taken  by  erosion  can  not  be  restored,  be- 
cause this  ruinous  process  takes  the  whole 
body  of  the  soil,  plant  food  and  all.  Land 
impoverished  strictly  by  plant  food  de- 
pletion, as  sometimes  results  from  continu- 
ous growing  of  the  clean-tilled  crops,  is 
not  worn-out  land;  the  only  worn-out 
land  is  that  which  has  been  so  badly 
washed  by  erosion  that  it  would  be 
entirely  futile  to  undertake  its  reclamation. 


A  grating  on  the  Boor  of  the  milk  cooler 
is  of  no  aid  in  cooling  the  milk. 


Try  to  figure  how  to  get  more  pleasure, 
profit,  or  satisfaction  from  a  dollar  than 
from  a  dollar's  worth  of  annual  flower 
seed;  then  buy  the  seed  and  plant  it. 


52,000  Pennsylvania 
Farmers  Do  $43,000,000 
Business  Cooperatively* 

Sale  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products  Com- 
prise 76%  of  Total  Value 

More  than  52,000  Pennsylvania  far- 
mers are  now  members  of  agricultural 
cooperative  marketing  or  purchasing 
associations,  according  to  11.  A.  I  lane- 
mann,  market  analyst,  baireau  of  markets, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  number  increased  c  ver  3,000  during 
1931,  large  interstate  organizations  gain- 
ing almost   ten   per  cent  while   the  small 

local  groups  lost  five  F>er  cent. 

Falling  commodity  prices  throughout 
most  of  the  year  1931  caused  the  sales 
through  these  associations  to  drop  19 
per  cent  in  value  below  those  of  1930  and 
to  reach  the  lowest  level  since  1926.  A 
compilation  of  sales  shows  that  the  total 
business  transacted  by  Pennsylvania 
farmers  through  their  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  organizations  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $42,773,055,  as  com- 
pared with  $53,981,244  in  1930. 

The  total  volume  of  commodities 
handled  by  farmers'  cooperatives,  as 
indicated  by  those  associations  which 
sent  in  tonnage  reports,  was  slightly 
greater  in  1931  than  in  the  preceding 
year  indicating  that  despite  adverse 
conditions,  economically  the  growth  of  co- 
operative effort  among  Pennsylvania 
farmers  continued.  Milk  marketing  asso- 
ciations, which  handled  97  per  cent  of  all 
milk  sold  cooperatively  by  Pennsylvania 
producers,  reported  total  sales  of  668,700 
tons  against  650.600  tons  in  1930,  a  gain 
of  three  per  cent  in  volume.  Livestock 
sales  associations  reported  sales  for  1931 
at  5.616  head  as  compared  with  2,2  H 
head  in  1930,  an  increase  of  151  per  cent; 
incorporated  wool  p>ools  handled  188,035 
pounds  in  1931  against  231,360  pounds  in 
the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  23  per 
cent;  fruit  marketing  associations  (with 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  volume)  sold 
12,820  tons  of  fruit  in  1931  compared  to 
8,948  tons  in  1930,  a  gain  of  43  per  cent. 
Identical  cooperatives  which  purchase 
farm  supplies  r»'ported  their  1931  pur- 
chases at  191,224  tons  of  fertilizers,  lime, 
feeds  and  seeds  as  compared  to  200,942 
tons  in  1930,  a  decrease  of  4  8  per  cent. 

Although  the  value  of  farm  products 
sold  through  cooperative  organizations  in 
1931  was  less  than  in  1930,  the  volume  of 
all  commodities  handled,  except  wool,  was 
greater  than  in  1930.  The  marketing  of 
farm  products  comprised  83  per  cent  of 
all  cooperative  business  in  1931.  as  com- 
pared with  82  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1930.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cooperative 
purchasing  of  farm  supplies,  which  in  1930 
accounted  for  18  per  cent  of  the  entire 
cooperative  business,  dropped  to  1 7  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  1931.  The  sale  of  milk 
and  milk  products  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  agricultural  cooperative  business, 
comprising  76  per  cent  of  the  total  value} 
the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
accounted  for  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales  and  the  sale  of  livestock,  eggs  and 
wool  constituted  one  p>er  cent  of  the  total. 

The  value  of  farm  supplies  distributed 
by  cooperatives  in  1931  was  24  per  cent 
less  than  in  1930,  but  as  the  volume  of 
supplies  purchased  by  buying  associations 
was  only  5  per  cent  less  than  in  1930, 
most  of  the  decline  in  sales  was  caused  by 
sharply  falling  prices.  Forty-eight  identi- 
cal local  purchasing  associations  distri- 
buted $2,043,095  of  farm  supplies  in  1931, 
as  compared  with  $2,173,417  in  1930.  a 
decrease  of  only  6  per  cent. 


•Re;  rinted  Irom  "State  Department  Service", 
May  <  ')32  'Weekly  New*  Bulletin  Pa.  Depart- 
ment'   li  Agriculture. 
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re  Makes  tvii^j^^::::^- . 

Greens  Paiatabigg^ck-to-Land  Movemeiit  Needs 

in  preparing  and  servi,  Guidance,  Comitnttee  Ufges 


Special   care   in   preparing   and   servii 
greens   is  needed   to  make  them   populi 

with  all  members  of  the  family,  includi«  ,^    Congress    direct    the 

children,  who  need  the  iron  and  vitamii^    "    '^**'"  •  j_   ,t,- 

Even    the    most    careful    cooking  .^crctary  of  Agriculture   to   provide   the 
not    make    greens    attractive    unless  ti^ervices  of  his  department  in  guiding  and 

washing    has    been    thorough    enough  li-.feauarding  both     public     and     private 

remove    aii    traces   of    grit.       The    greet  „,„  »„  nut  the  unemployed  buck 

I       I  I    I  II  I  1  •    movements  lo  i'"' 

should    h>e    washed    at    least    tliree    tun,         ,      ,       ■        „.  marie  bv   the  National 

J  »L  ..•  t  I  i-[^  J  t    tm  the  land,  was  iuc«wt     j 

and  the  entire  mass  of  leaves  lifted  froc™'    .  ,    ,  „:„Utive  Committee  on 

I  1      ■  I  I     AHvisorv   ana   u.cj}i»i«»'"*- 

the  pan  each  time  the  water  is  poured  «  , 

to  permit  all  sand  to  run  out.     A  spr**'*"         *^     ,     ,      ^-gonal  tragedies  and 

J  ^     .L         ij        ^      I         ^    ■       Because  o!  tne  pcr»uii«  r, 

connected  to  the  cold  water  faucet  givt  distress  that  have  resulted  from 

a    vigorous    sprinkling,    with    the    K^eo"'^  «^"P   .^j.^^^j^i^^je  back-to  the-land 

spread  out  in  the  sink,  and  helps  to  loote'*  °  ***    '.      ■       ,l,    „ast     the    committee 
»   uu  .•  I         (         »k  movements    in    the    pasi,    mc 

stubborn  particles  of  earth.  "        ^^      ^j^    guidance    of     some     well- 

The  natural  bright  green  <=°»°""'^p  J  national  agency  is  necessary, 
retained  if  the  greens  are  left  uncovers  r*  .  ^  ^.j^j^  ^nd  relief  agencies  have 
and  cooked  only  until  tender,  says  'I' ^^'"^^'jve  recently  in  advancing  plans 
New  York  state  college  of  home  economio  "  ^'^  ^  ^^^  unemployed  can  be  put  on 
They  may  be  cooked  in  either  a  large  o         ,       , 

a  small  quantity  of  water.  In  any  cm*  y,^""  ^^ovement  is  already  under  way. 
the  vegetable  water  contains  consideraU  mittee  said,    "and    there   is   need 

minerals  and  vitamins  and  should  b  !  ^j^'^pl^yic  policy  in  guiding  and  directing 
utilized  in  soups,  or  gravies,  or  chille  °^^^^  .^  preventing  exploitation,  resulting 
and  used  as  a  drink.  The  method  o  \^^^^^  adoption  of  unwise  types  of  land 
cooking    is    the    same    for    any    form  o         . 

greens,  whether  spinach,  chard,  Ue  ^^^  average  farmer  is  sympathetic  with 
tops,  dandelion  greens,  cress  or  •«'<•  ^j^^  ^^g  ^^f  the  unemployed,  it  was  point- 
and  the  cooked  dish  should  be  very  iittli  ^^^    j^^    j^    also   aware    that    the 

United  States  does  not  now  need  more 
land  in  cultivation.  Pointing  to  the 
economic  difficulties  of  agriculture  for  the 
last  10  years,  and  the  possibility  of  further 
complicating  the  farmer's  problems.  One 
member  of  the  land  use  committee  told 
of  a  factory  which  a  few  years  ago  required 
2.500  men.  but  now,  through  improved 
machinery,  requires  only  .^00  for  the  same 
output.  "Is  it  up  to  agriculture  to  take 
care  of  those  2.300  "?  he  asked. 

Reporting  the  experience  of  a  large 
Georgia  farmer,  another  committee  mem- 
ber said  that  this  man  had  a  thousand 
people  employed  on  his  plantation,  with 
every  good  acre  occupied  and  working. 
To  ask  him  to  take  still  more  on,  when  he 
already  had  more  labor  than  he  needed, 
he  did  not  consider  fair.  If  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  unemployed  are  to  go  back 
to  the  land  and  to  rural  communities,  he 
asked  if   the  cities   would   be   willing   to 


Milk  Marketing  Conditions  and  . 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


altered  in  color  from  the  raw  leaf.  Ovo 
cooking,  and  covering  the  kettle,  result  ■ 
a  brownish-green  color  and  a  too-soi; 
texture,  according  to  how  long  the  grett 
are  cooked. 

For  cooking  spinach  and  chard.  enou(l 
water  clings  to  the  leaves  after  washini 
Greens  which  do  not  retain  so  much  moi» 
ture  after  washing  may  have  a  sriul 
amount  of  water  added.  They  may  \» 
packed  into  an  uncovered  kettle,  cooks 
for  five  or  six  minutes  when  they  wi! 
begin  to  wilt  down,  and  then  turned  ti 
give  the  leaves  on  top  a  chance  to  cook 
From  eight  to  twenty  minutes  of  cookin{ 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  green,  eve 
a  moderate  heat,  should  leave  them  tende 
but  crisp  and  with  a  plea.sing  bright  grea 
color.  Serve  with  salt  and  butter;  lemo 
juice  or  vinegar  may  be  added  at  tk 
table  if  desired.  A  hard-boiled  egg  sliat 
over  the  top  of  the  spinach  adds  attr* 
tiveness  to  the  dish. 

A  pleasing  way  of  preparing  greens  i 
in  ramekins  or  individual  baking  disho 
Greased  individual  ramekins  are  filk 
two-thirds  full  with  cooked,  season* 
and  chopped  greens.  Drop  a  freshl; 
broken  egg  on  top  of  each  filled  rameb 
and  season  with  salt  and  butter.  Tli 
ramekin  is  then  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  watB 
and  baked  in  a  moderate  oven  until  tb 
egg  has  set. 

Hot  greens  on  toast  are  also  attracti" 
as  a  change  from  the  more  usual  ways* 
serving.  To  a  pint  of  chopped  greew 
add  a  tablespoon  of  onion  juice,  tw 
tablespoons  of  horse-radish,  one-fourti 
cup  of  sour  cream,  and  salt  and  peppf 
I  leat  the  mixture  and  spread  it  on  slia 
of  hot,  well-buttered  toast.  Place  two» 
three  slices  of  crisp  bacon  and  soim 
minced  cucumber  pickle  on  top  of  eaC 
serving. 


pay  for  the  additional  rooms  and  teachers 
the  schools  must  have,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional health  facilities. 

A  magazine  article  depicting  the  oppor- 
tunities on  the  remaining  public  domain 

Ol      I  OU.IAIU.UVA^    ttCICO.    iitt**    •*-.w— ^ 

false  hopes  in  thousands  of  people,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  reported.     1  he  facts 
are    that      "such    lands    are    adapted    for 
range  for  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  rate  of 
from   20  to   50  acres  per   head  of  cattle, 
but   in  general  contain  little  or  no  land 
capable  of  cultivation.     The  largest  unit 
that    can   be   acquired    under   the   Home- 
stead Acts,   namely  640  acres,   is  far  too 
small  to  permit  the  making  of  an  adequate 
livelihood  for  a  family  by  grazing  stock. 
Since  the  land  is  already  in  use  by  western 
livestock  men  for  range  purposes,  to  grant 
large    homestead    units   would    mean   dis- 
placing those  already  using  the  land" 

Although  there  are  opportunities  for 
settlers  on  Federal  reclamation  projects 
in  the  West,  settlers  who  take  full-size 
farms  are  required  to  have  at  least  $2000 
or  its  equivalent  in  equipment,  and  two 
years'  farming  experience:  but  provision 
is  being  made  on  several  projects  for  farm 
workers'  homes  of  two  to  five  acres,  for 
which  only  $500  capital  is  required. 

Efforts     to     promote     compact     rural 
colonies  on  undeveloped   lands,   with   the 
unemployed  as  the  colonists,  encountered 
no  enthusiasm  in  the  land  use  committees. 
The  committees  pointed  to  these  difficul- 
ties: the  history  of  such  attempts  is  not 
a  happy  one:  large  capital  is  necessary  by 
the  promoters,  and  a  profitable  commer- 
cial   agriculture   is   implied;   a   long    time 
would   elapse   before   undeveloped   tracts 
could  be  made  productive;  few  unemploy- 
ed, under  these  restrictions  of  capital  and 
administrative  resources,  could  be  aided. 
The  principal  opportunity  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  unemployed,  in  the  judgment 
of   the  land   use  committees,   lies  in   pro- 
viding   some    of    the    unemployed    with 
opportunity   to  wrest  a  subsistence  from 
the   soil    in  areas  suitable  for  gardening 
adjacent  to  large  cities. 


Fewer  Eggs  and  Less 

Butter  in  Storage 

Fewer  eggs  and  less  butter,  beef,  veal 
and  mutton  but  more  poultry,  fish,  game 
and  pork  were  reported  in  the  seventy-one 
licensed  cold  storage  warehouses  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  March  31  this  year  than  on 
the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago 

The  number  of  "shell  "  eggs  in  storage 
is  the  lowest  since  1926  while  the  amount 
"out-of-shell"  sets  a  new  high  record. 
The  poultry  total  stands  at  5,000,000 
pounds,  a  figure  which  has  been  exceeded 
only  three  times  since  1915.  The  quantity 
of  cold   storage   beef   is    the   lowest   since 

1923  while  pork  tops  its  total  for  every 

year  since  1924. 

The  figures  for  March  31.  1932  and  for 

the   corresponding   date    in    1931    are    as 

follows: 


Experience  and  experiments  show  tirf 
a  typical,  good  farm  garden  grows  abo* 
$46  worth  of  vegetable,  in  addition  * 
jxitatoes,  figured  at  farm  prices  accordin 
to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul 
ture.  The  food  would  cost  nearly  $10'' 
at  retail.  That  is  one  reason  for  gardenW 
interest,  and  another  is  that  famili" 
consider  any  produce  grown  at  home  ti 
be  just  so  much  money  saved. 


1931 

Egg.  in  •hell  (doM.) 3,257,1  H 

Egg.  out  of  .hell  (Ibe.) 3.740.708 

Butter  (lb..) 1.860.586 

Poultry  (lb..) 3.39J.648 

Fi.hdb..) 1.517.200 

Game  (lb..) 7.564 

Beef  (lb..) 1.445.748 

Veal  (lb.) 49,607 

Mutton  (lb.) 85.063 

Pork  (lb..) 4.218.049 


1932 

635,125 

3.821.302 

1.194.747 

5,050.497 

1.548.025 

7.987 

946.299 

35.911 

74.094 

4.977,951 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  April,  1932: 

No.  Tests  Made 9599 

No   Plants  Investigated 32 

No.  Membership  Calls '" 

No.  Calls  on  Members 450 

No.  Herd  Samples  Tested  787 

No.  New  Members  Signed  20 

No.  Cows  Signed '  ^* 

No.  Transfers  Made '  ^ 

No.  Meetings  Attended  25 

No.  Attending  Meetings  3684 


Uncle  Ab  says  there  are  times  wh* 
the  intelligent  listener  excells  the  intelle< 
tual  talker. 


When  a  pasture  is  plowed  and  re- 
seeded,  it  takes  about  ten  years  for  it 
to  reach  its  peak  yield.  When  about  500 
pounds  of  superphosphate  is  added  to 
the  acre,  the  peak  yield  is  reached  in  two 
seasons. 


Grow  Dairy  Feed 

Soybeans  may  be  used  to  supply  two 
of  the  dairyman's  most  serious  needs. 
They  will  produce  V/l  to  2  tons  of  hay 
an  acre,  about  equal  to  alfalfa  in  feedmg 
value.  They  also  will  grow  a  large  quan- 
tity of  green  feed  to  be  cut  for  the  cows 
in  August  when  pastures  are  short  and 
poor.  Soybean  seed  is  cheap.  Sow  two 
bushels  an  acre  about  corn  planting  time. 
Cut  when  the  beans  are  formed  m  the 
pod  in  late  August.  The  beans  should  be 
inoculated,  especially  on  thin  land. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  prices  announced  by  the 
Dairymens'  Cooperative  Sales  Associa- 
tion, through  its  oflicial  organ.  "Dairy- 
mens' Price  f^eporler".  are  for  April 
shipments,  net.  for  3  5  milk. 

The  ha.'ic  milk  price,  f.  o.  b  t'lttsburgh, 
is  $1,665  per  cwt.  or  $  1432  per  gallon. 
Surplus  milk  f.  o  b.  Pittsburgh,  is  $113 
per  cwt.  Basic  milk  at  country  plants  is 
$1  075  per  cwt.  and  surplus  milk  at  coun- 
try plants  is  82  cents  per  cwt. 

In   District    No.    1    the   price   is  $1,525 
per  cwt.,   with   surplus   milk  at   76  cents 
per  cwt.      In   this  district  producers  will 
be  paid  93  per  cent  of  their  specified  base 
at  the  ordinary  basic  price  and  the  balance 
of  the  milk  will  be  paid  for  at  surplus  price 
In  District    No.   4,    the  price  is  $1  06 
per  cwt.  for  all  milk  sold     In  District  No. 
5    the   price  at   all   manufacturing   plants 
for  milk  from  dairies  which  have  passed 
either    Pittsburgh    Board    of    Health    or 
Dairy   Council    inspections    is   $100   per 

cwt. 

In  District  No.  6  the  same  price  applies 
as  under  District  No.    I   country  plants. 
In  District  No.  7,  basic  milk  is  $1  77  and 
surplus  milk  80  cents  per  cwt.     District 
No.  8.  the  price  is  $1.79  for  all  milk  sold. 
District  No.  10,  basic  milk  $1  425.  surplus 
99  cents  per  cwt.     District  No.   12,  basic 
milk  $1,625  and  surplus  at  average  Chi- 
cago butter  prices,  92  score,  plus  pounds 
of  skim  at  10  cents  per  cwt. 
Falls  Cities,  Ky. 
The  following  prices  are  quoted  by  the 
Falls  Cities  Cooperative  Dairymen,  Falls 
Cities.  Ky.,  for  April  payments. 

Grade  B  milk,  shippers  should  be  paid 
the  Class  I  price  of  $180  per  cwt.,  for 
98%  of  their  base.  Grade  B  milk  in  ex- 
cess of  the  98  per  cent  of  base,  should 
receive  $1.16  per  hundred  pounds. 

Ungraded  shippers  should  receive  72'/2 
cents  per  hundred.  Bases  are  not  to  be 
applied  on  ungraded  milk. 

The  above  quoted  prices  are  for  4% 
milk,  delivered  to  dealers  plants. 

Milk  testing  above  or  below  4  per  cent 
is  subject  to  a  3  cent  per  point  differential. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Following  conferences  of  the  marketing 
association  and  the  buyers  of  milk,  says 
the  "Milwaukee  Milk  Producer",  official 
organ  of  the  Milwaukee  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers',  the  May  price  for  fluid  milk 
was  reduced  from  $2.10  per  hundred  to 
$1.70,  to  be  applicable  during  May  and 
June,  during  which  all  tolerances  will  be 

dropped.  r         A       1 

The  manufacturing  price  tor  April 
milk  was  $0.69,  twenty  cents  lower  than 
the  March  price,  as  a  result  of  a  lower 
butter  market. 

The  following  prices,  based  upon  reports 
from  cooperating  dealers  during  April 
ranged  from  $2.10  to  $1.87,  while  aver- 
age prices  ranged  from  $1  36  to  $187. 
Surplus  or  manufactured  milk  prices  were 
quoted  at  $0  69  per  hundred. 

Cutting  off  the  tolerance  of  45  per  cent, 
will,  it  is  estimated,  increase  the  price 
frorii  10  to  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Baltimore,  Md.  and  Washington,  D.C. 
The  "Maryland  Farmer  ",  quotes  the 
April  price  for  fluid  milk  as  announced 
by  the  Maryland  State  Dairymens' 
Association  as  26  cents  per  gallon  for 
Class  1  and  16  cents  per  gallon  for  Class 
II  milk,  4%  butterfat  content. 

The  Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers' 

Association   price   is  quoted  at   $2.79  per 

cwt.,  for  3.5  milk,  delivered  Washington. 

Class  II  milk  for  April,  is  quoted  at  $1.63. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Quoting    from    the    May    issue   of    the 


"C.  M.  P.  A.  Bulletin",  official  organ  of 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, 1  lartford.  Connecticut,  we  note  that 
"Receipts  of  milk  by  our  dealers  since 
April  1st  have  not  .shown  the  usual  sea- 
sonable   increase.        Preliminary    reports 

.    .1      .    . l..-t.:~M    Una  l>o.>n   r»-r1ljced 
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between  5  and  10  per  cent.  With  increased 
sales  and  reduced  production  we  are 
heading  in  the  right  direction  toward  a 
proper  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, which  IS  a  desirable  condition  in 
the  marketing  of  our  commodities." 

April  prices  for  Grade  B  milk,  pooling 
contract,  were  6  cents  per  quart  for  all 
milk  .sold  in  fluid  form:  Classes  II,  HI. 
IV  will  be  sold  under  the  usual  classifica- 
tions. The  average  price  of  butter,  on 
which  surplus  will  be  paid  for  April  was 
20.65  cents  per  pound. 

The  May  price  has  been  set  at  six 
cents     per    quart,     delivered    at     market 

centers. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  price  of  milk  for  May  had  not 
been  determined  when  the  May  issue  of 
the  "Michigan  Milk  Messenger",  official 
organ  of  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers' 
Association  went  to  press.  "Association 
price",  it  states,  "must  meet  competition", 
but  the  program  had  not  yet  been  arrived 
at  and  was  subject  to  further  continued 

study. 

The  April  price  for  80  per  cent  base  was 
$1.52  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk,  delivered 
Detroit.  This  is  the  same  price  as  received 
at  receiving  stations  for  March.  This  is 
the  equalized  price  for  base  milk  whether 
delivered  to  association  stations  or  to 
distributors. 

Milk  delivered  in  excess  of  the  80  per 

cent  base  is  priced  at  66  cents  per  cwt.. 

with    3.5   test,   f.   o.    b.   country   stations. 

This  manufactured  price  is  V/i  times  the 

average    Chicago    butter    price    for    the 

month. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Quoting  from  the  "Twin  City  Milk 
Producers'  Bulletin",  official  organ  of  the 
Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
"we  are  paying  $1.05  per  hundred  pounds 
for  3.5%  milk  for  the  month  of  April. 

"Sixty  two  per  cent  of  all  of  our  milk 
was  sold  as  surplus  on  a  continuously 
declining  market. 

Chicago,  III. 

We  note  from  "Pure  Milk",  official 
organ  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association, 
Chicago,  111.,  that  the  May  price  of  milk 
will  be  $198  net  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  will  apply  to  90  per  cent  of  basic  milk 

sold. 

The  balance  of  the  milk  delivered  will 
be  sold  for  3.5  times  92  score  Chicago 
butter,  flat. 

The  price  of  can  milk  was  $1.39  net. 
All  prices  apply  to   3.5   milk.   f.  o.   b. 
country    plants   or    platforms   within    the 
70  mile  zone,  plus  any  additional  differ- 
ential effective  on  sub-markets. 

April  manufacturing  price  is  the  balance 
of  all  the  milk  delivered  and  the  price  is 
3.5  times  92  score  Chicago  butter,  flat, 
or  66  cents  net.  The  April  butter  price 
was  .1895  cents. 

Dairymens'  League 
Quoting  from  the  "Dairymens"  League 
News  ",  official  organ  of  the  Dairymens" 
League     Cooperative     Association.     New 
York,  we  note  that  the  average  price  for 
April,  for  grade  B  milk  in  the  201-210  mile 
zone.  3.5%  fat.  including  both  that  sold 
direct  to  dealers  and  that  handled  in  the 
plants  operated  by  the  Association,  will 
amount  to  approximately  $1,225. 

The  net  pool  price  for  the  month  is  $  1 . 1 7 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  March  price 
was  $1 .32  per  cwt. 
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RYBi  )DY 


The  special  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers 
Review  has  no  doubt  reached  all  of  our 
membership. 

This  special  issue  has  brought  to  your 
attention  the  changes  made  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Selling  Plan. 

'■.  jYour  officers  and  sales  committee  have 
been  considering  a  plan  for  some  time 
which  would  develop  the  use  of  cream 
produced  in  our  own  market.  Cream  that 
we  were  assured  would  be  produced  under 
our  own  sanitary  program.  Of  necessity, 
however,  we  would  have  to  compete, 
in  marketing  this  product,  with  cream 
made  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  west,  and  therefore  it 
could  be  marketed  only  at  a  price  which 
would  not  be  materially  higher  than  out- 
side cream,  laid  down  in  our  market. 

The  marketing  of  cream,  as  planned, 
will  no  doubt  relieve  some  of  the  load  of 
excess  basic  milk  production,  and.  at  the 
same  time  open  a  market  for  some  of  the 
distressed  milk  that  has  been  floating 
around  without  a  definite  market,  or 
when  marketed  could  only  be  taken  at 
surplus  prices. 

The  program  is  a  new  one  and  will,  we 
believe,  simplify  our  general  marketing 
program  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Under  it,  all  producers  will  be  equally 
effected  and  the  decrease  per  100  pounds 
of  basic  milk  so  small  that  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  will  be  a  burden  on  any  of  our 
producers. 


Probably  no  one  factor  in  milk  produc- 
tion is  ao  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  producing  a  high  quality  of  milk,  as 
proper  cooling  of  the  milk  supply.  Count- 
less experiments  have  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  bacteria  develops  rapidly  in  the 
warm  milk  and  soon  results  in  the  milk 
becoming  sour.  Practical  experience  leads 
us  to  believe  that  many  of  the  undesirable 
flavors  developed  in  milk  could  be  avoided 
if  milk  were  quickly  and  properly  cooled. 
Water  supplies  on  many  farms,  particu- 
larly where  dug  wells  or  springs  depend 
largely  upon  surface  water,  are  used  as  a 
cooling  medium,  usually  rise  materially  in 
temperature  during  the  middle  and  latter 
end  of  the  summer,  continuing  at  a  high 
temperature  during  the  early  fall  months. 
Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  with  this 
type  of  water  supply  to  insure  sufficient 
cooling  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  milk. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  water 
in  the  cooling  tank  as  at  near  the  temp- 
erature of  the  water  supply  as  possible. 
This  may  be  don*  by  having  the  pipes  well 


June, 


underground  and  by  insulating  exposed 
pipes  so  as  to  maintain  a  low  temperature 
of  the  water. 

Covers  on  milk  tanks  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  warm 
air  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  water 
supply.  Substantial  losses  are  incurred 
each  year  by  thousands  of  dairymen  who 
do  not  properly  cool  and  maintain  their 
milk  at  a  low  temperature.  Avoid  this 
loss  on  your  farm  by  cooling  the  milk  to 
at  least  sixty  degrees  wherever  p>ossible. 
A  good  dairy  thermometer  used  frequently 
is  splendid  insurance  against  loss  of  milk 
from  improper  cooling.  Take  tempera- 
tures often,  change  the  water  in  the  cooling 
tank  when  necessary  and  protect  both  your 
milk  check  and  your  market  by  delivering 
milk  that  has  been  properly  cooled  im- 
mediately following  the  milking. 
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Your  Milk  Supply  Today 

Quite  often  producers  of  milk  express 
grave  concern  in  the  whys  and  wherefores 
regarding  their  milk  supply,  the  trend  of 
prices  and  the  relative  consumption,  in 
these  days  of  stress,  of  their  various  pro- 
ducts. The  problems  of  supply  and  de- 
mand are  imp>ortant  factors,  not  alone 
in  their  milk  supply,  but  in  practically 
all  other  classes  of  farm  products. 

The  economic  conditions,  unfavorable 
to  all  alike,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  foreign  countries  as  well,  have  as  their 
source  many  problems.  Some  of  them 
difficult  to  understand,  some  of  them  hard 
to  solve,  and  some  of  them  may  lack 
easy  solving.  Many  of  our  farm  prob- 
lems today  are  just  as  hard  to  solve  as 
some  of  the  economic  problems. 

What  we  need  probably  is  a  closer 
unity  of  thought  a  closer  measure  of 
cooperation  and  a  dehnite  willingness  to 
act  and  to  go  ahead. 

Too  many  people  are  pulling  different 
ways  or  probably  not  pulling  at  all,  and 
greater  cooperation  is  needed  all  along 
the  line. 

We  must  realize  that  in  these  days  of 
lack  of  employment  and  consecjuent  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to 
buy  our  products  that  excessive  production 
— be  the  product  what  it  may,  the  fur- 
ther flooding  of  that  market  breaks  down 
the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  money 
return  for  that  product,  and  in  so  doing 
limits  the  producers  ability  to.  not  only 
pay  the  costs  of  his  production  but  limits 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  the 
projjer  maintenance  of  his  own  family. 

Today  our  cities  and  towns  are  thronged 
with  people  who  have  little,  if  any  means 
of  employment,  welfare  work  is  general 
and  what  there  is.  is  limited  by  lack  of 
funds. 

It  is  this  belief  of  many  that  we  will 
joon  "go  around  the  comer." 

With  the  winter  season  of  the  year 
behind  us.  we  should  look  upon  this  in 
a  more  hopeful  frame  of  mind. 

Production  in  agriculture  has  probably 
been  on  too  high  a  plane  and  should  be 
brought  more  closely  in  line  with  de- 
mand. Over-production,  seldom,  if  ever, 
brought  a  reign  of  higher  prices  and  can- 
not do  so  today. 

Temporarily,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
having  a  little  less  money  to  spend  and 
when  we  do  spend,  let  us  do  it  wisely 
Keeping  money  in  circulation  means  the 
life  of  trade  and  many  of  our  commodity 
purchases  are  now  at  lower  price  levels. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  has 
had  much  to  do  withour  present  day 
economic  conditions  and  our  viewpoints 
must  change  if  we  are  to  have  a  return  of 
more  prosperous  conditions 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  "get 
rich  quickly."  In  this  we  must  curb  our 
minds.  There  is  an  old  adage  "We  must 
creep  before  we  can  walk."  Today,  too 
many  of  us  are  not  even  trying  to  creep. 
(Coatinuad  on  nast  column) 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


THFlTAf  ESriviARKET  PRICES 


"A"  Delivery  Points 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Conditions  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  market  during  the 


lor  May.  19>2.  and  reprcnent  those  to  \ie  paid  by  cooperating  dealer*, 
(or  »ha7month^.|^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  established  ba.ic  average  will  represent  the  amount  «l  milk  lo  be 


The  prices,  quoted  below  are 
ihat  month. 
Kor  basic  mi 


^•aid"fo;  «'  basic  prices.  establishcl  ba.ic.  will  l«  paid  for  at  the  cream  price. 

- — ....    ^...   ...^..th  of  May   have,  '     JXrr/oriratr«tS^^^^  ,o;Urcento.thee.tabl.shedba..cw.llbep..d.oratth.cre.. 

improved  over  those  of  April.      The  change  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan.,  P"ce.)  „p,„ent.ng  that  ..uantity  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount  will  be  paid  for  at  the  aver- 

the  May  issue  of  the  Review  was  printed  was  .sent  you   by  means  of  a  sriecial  i  „'  92"*co?«  bitter  pr.cc.  New  Vork  Cty  (or  th 
of  the  May  Review,  which  1  feel  explained  practically  everything  alv^iit  tl,e  nmyfJk 
in  detail.     We  regret  that  we  could  not  print  the  details  of  the  plan  in  the  May! 

***"  «*ing  It 


e  month. 
PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK.  KKOUUCtKa 


and  also  that  the  selling  plan  had  to  date  hack  to  May  first,  but  there  didn't  s^      .„/u"ai'a"il!s'  o(  payment  to  pro-lucers 

be  anything  else  we  could  do  under  the  circumstances.      Flven  with  this,  we  are ,  •^'1  P»>""f-"'Vhe  Inter-Staie  M.Ik  Producer. 

saymg  that,  with  the  low  price  of  butter,  let  us  caution  our  producers  not  to  incr,  .urcha.ed  f"om  member,  of  .aid  A.s™:..fon 

_,  ,    '  '       (2)     To  the  Philadelphia  '"'^^-^".If.j , 


your  production,  because  this  change  in  program  should  warn  anyone  that  the. 
still  too  much  milk  and  milk  products  in  this  country  to  meet  the  needs      '    '       '" 
suming  public. 

Just  what  our  selling  plan  will  be  for  1933  has  not  yet  been  decided,  uul  wt,  ,„a  (or  .n  educa 
meeting  during  the  month  of  June  to  discuss  the  plan.  We  hope  that  we  don't  iv  '" 
to  make  any  radical  changes  but  there  seems  to  be  some  need  of  modifying  the  p 
to  a  certain  extent,  although  in  modifying  it  we  will  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  it. 
have  to  be  along  the  lines  of  curtailing  instead  of  incieasing  production.  If  somen 
should  be  adopted  that  appears  to  be  an  advantage  to  some  producers  and  inert 
their  production,  it  might  be  the  means  of  reducing  p.'ice.  The  question  is  whet 
we  have  a  large  production  and  low  price,  lower  than  at  present,  or.  whether  we  It 
our  production  in  line  with  consumption  and  try  to  maintain  our  present  prices.  S 
it  will  be  questionable  whether  we  can  do  either.  With  the  large  production  of  bt 
milk  and  also  a  large  amount  of  milk  on  the  market,  it  is  more  essential  that  we  p 
better  care  to  our  milk  than  we  ever  did  before  so  as  to  increase  conaumption  ont 
whole:  in  other  words,  get  the  consumer  to  use  more  rather  than  less  of  our  prodii 
In  the  first  place  low  temperature  will  play  a  big  part  along  those  lines.  Cleanlij, 
is  another  big  factor.  Both  the  Boards  of  I  fealth  and  the  distributors  are  becoim 
very  particular  about  low  temperatures  of  milk,  and,  milk  going  to  an  "A"  milk  pli 
and  direct  shipped  milk  will  have  to  be  cooled  down  near  sixty  degrees.  I  am  afn 
that  milk,  if  it  is  going  to  be  acceptable  on  either  of  these  two  markets,  must  b« 
the  highest  quality  possible.  In  some  cases  this  can  be  done  with  the  present  metho 
on  the  farm  if  we  actually  use  them;  in  other  cases  you  will  have  to  use  either  ice 
electric  refrigeration.  Milk,  we  believe,  will  have  to  be  cooled  lower  this  summer  tk 
ever  before  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  sell  it  in  either  of  the  two  markets  above  roe 
tioned. 

Even  the  "B"  receiving  stations  are  demanding,  at  present,  a  low  temperate 
milk.  No  doubt  the  distributors  will  demand  approximately  a  sixty-degree  tempes 
ture  very  soon.  In  addition  to  the  temperature  we  will  have  to  watch  all  odors 
milk  very  carefully,  more  carefully  than  ever  before,  because  with  the  present  Ian 
surplus  of  milk  the  distributors  naturally  will  have  to  be  a  little  more  careful  what  b 
of  milk  they  buy,  if  they  are  going  to  keep  their  retail  business  up  to  the  mark  on  t; 
street.  It  is  going  to  be  a  case  of  quality  to  hold  our  trade  this  year,  just  as  muchi 
it  is  that  of  price.  Let's  each  do  the  best  we  can  in  producing  milk  with  a  low  tent 
erature  and  free  from  all  objectionable  odors,  so  we  can  increase  our  sales  during  tl 
time. 

Butter  Prices 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  butter  prices  during  the  month  of  May.  Wki 
these  declines  have  been  largely  fractional  from  day  to  day.  the  aggregate  loss  in  on 
for  the  month  was  about  2'/^  cents  per  pound. 

Due.  in  a  measure,  to  a  continued  nervous  condition  in  the  trade  and  an  unwillin 
ness  to  buy  for  more  than  current  needs,  has  kept  trading  within  a  narrow  range.  Soo 
buying  of  the  more  desirable  grades  for  storage  purposes  was  noted  but  such  buyii 
has  not  been  heavy. 

The  decline  in  the  seasonal  rate  of  production,  which  has  occurred  for  the  in 
few  weeks  reflects  a  late  season  and  short  feed.  Butter  fat  prices  have  been  exceedinji 
low  everywhere.  In  fact,  they  are  the  lowest  they  have  been  .at  this  season  of  tk 
year  since  1900. 

The  low  butter  market  has  exerted  an  influence  on  other  dairy  producU.  On 
of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  the  immediate  situation  is  that,  at  the  low  price 
which  now  prevail,  consumption  has  not  increased.  In  fact,  such  information  as  i 
available  for  manufactured  products  indicates  just  the  reverse. 

May  1st  stocks  of  butter  in  cold  storage  were  10,350.000  pounds  compared  win 
17.195.000  pounds  last  year  and  a  five  year  average  of  10.916,000  pounds.  Since  tk 
first  of  the  month.  (May)  stocks  have  increased,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  about  eight] 
per  cent  of  the  increase  which  occurred  during  May  last  year 

The  average  price  of  92  score  solid  pack  butter.  New  York  City,  on  which  A 
surplus  price  for  May  was  computed,  was  $.1912  cents  per  pound. 


AOSV^V.-I'*  »  •*-»••»     a   a*«-w*«* 

1  with  the  uiulerstan.ln.B  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyer. 
1  with  tne  uiuie         ^^^^^  k^  a.)<l.lion  thereto  mate  the  following  contul.ut.on. 

Association,  2c  per   100  pounds  (4bVi  quarts)  of  all  milk 
airy  Council,  2c  per    100  pounds  {Ab'/l   quarU)  of  all  milk 


per 


100  pounds  (461/z   quarts)  of  all  milk 


i;»',kI  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon. 
»  ««^         f   »k        '       ^jTolheVhiladelphia   Inter-State  Dairy  Councd.  2c 

e  needs  of   the.  IJ^^  ,  „,h.r  ^■f-l'lXZThytt.Z""ni  for  improving  standard,  of  quality  in  production 

A^'  'rt.'orof'mak  in  the  PhTallph.a  M.lk'^he.l.  for  improvements  and  .tab.l.zat.on  of  market 

but  Vtti  !"fl  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the 


food  value  of  <lairy  prcKlucts. 


Test 
Per  Cent, 
i. 

}.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3  4 
J.  45 
3.5 
3.55 
3  6 
3.65 
3  7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3  9 

3  95 
4. 

4  OS 
4.1 
4.15 
4  2 
4  25 
4.3 
4  35 
4.4 
4  45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4  65 
4.7 
4.75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4.95 
5 


BASIC  PRICE 

May,  1932 

F.O.B.  Pfiiladelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Basic  Quantity  „       ,t 

Per  100  Lbs.  i'er   Ql. 

2   16  4.65 

2.20  4.75 

2  22  4.75 

2.24  4  8 

2.26  4  85 

2.28  4  9 

2.30  4.'>5 

2.32  5 

2  34  5  05 

2.36  5."* 

2.38  5. 

2.40  5   <5 

2  '♦^  IL 

2.44  5  25 

2.48  5  35 

2.50  5  4 

2"  54 

2.54  5  45 

2.56  5 

2.58  5 

2.60  5 

2.62  5 

2.64  5 

2.66  5 

2.68  5 

2.70  5 

2.72  5 

2.74  5 

2.76  5 

2.78  6 

2  M  ^„c 

2.82  6.05 

2.84  6.1 

2.5  6«5 

2.88  6.2 

2.90  6.25 

2.92  6.  J 

2.94  6.3 


5 

55 

6 

.65 
.7 
.7 

75 
.8 

85 
.9 

95 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

May,  1932 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 


Cream 


Surplus 


Throughout  the  whole  country  we  are 
confronted  by  the  unfavorable  economic 
conditions  and  the  sooner  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  go  ahead  and  get  together, 
cooperate,  in  other  words  the  sooner  the 
atmosphere  will  clear  and  we  can  again 
look  forward  to  better  conditions,  not 
only  in  agriculture,  but  in  the  entire  realm 
of  business  affairs. 

Today  is  the  time  for  planning  for  this 
forward  movement.  Time  to  study,  to 
think  cautiously,  plan  and  carefully  con- 
sider every  situation  confronting  our 
industry  and  then  move  ahead  along 
careful,  cautious  lines,  looking  toward  a 
measure  of  improvement  that  will  do  the 
most  good  for  all  concerned  and  which  will 
lead  us  out  of  the  depressed  conditions 
that  have  been  confronting  us  for  the  past 
year  or  two. 


MAY  BUTTER  PRICES 

92  Score 

Solid  Packed 

Phila. 

New  York 

Chica|0 

2 

2M/2 

20"/. 

l8'/4 

3 

21'/, 

20<A 

l8'/« 

4 

21 

20 

l7'/2 

17-/ 

5 

21 

20 

6 

21 

20 

l7'/5 

7 

21 

20 

171/4 

9 

20 

19 

171/4 

10 

20 

19 

l7'/« 

11 

20 

19 

17Vi 

12 

201/j 

l9'/2 

17% 

13 

20'/, 

171/4 

14 

19'/, 

181/j 

17 

16 

mA 

l8'/j 

16% 

17 

19 

18 

1614 

18 

19 

18 

l6)/4 

19 

19'/^ 

\SVi 

1 6 '4 

20 

191/2 

l»'/2 

l6'/4 

21 

191/, 

l8'/i 

I6V4 

23 

19 

18 

l6>/4 

24 

19    1 

18 

17 

25 

19    1 

18 

17 

26 

19 

18 

17 

27 

19 

.     18 

16 '/4 

28 

19 

18 

l6</4 

31 

18'/2 

•7'/, 

l6'/4 

Test              Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

PerCent.     100 

l.b. 

Qt.  (<•) 

100  l.b. 

Qt.  (<') 

3.                $1 

.24 

2  65 

$0  H4 

1    8 

3  05             1 

26 

2  7 

0  86 

1   85 

3   1               1 

.28 

2.75 

0  88 

19 

3    0             1 

.30 

2.8 

0  90 

1.95 

3.20            f 

.32 

2  85 

0.92 

2. 

3  25             1 

.34 

2.9 

0.94 

2. 

3  3              1 

.36 

2  9 

0  96 

2.05 

3  35            1 

.38 

2.95 

0  98 

2   1 

3.4              1 

.40 

3. 

1    00 

2   15 

3  45            1 

42 

3.05 

1   02 

2  2 

3.5              1 

.44 

3.1 

1   ()4 

2  25 

3.55            1 

.46 

3.15 

1   06 

2  3 

3.6 

.48 

3  2 

1   08 

2.3 

3  65 

.50 

3  25 

1    10 

2  35 

3.7 

.52 

3.3 

1    12 

2  4 

3.75 

.54 

3  3 

1    14 

2  45 

3  8 

.56 

3.35 

1    16 

2  5 

3.85 

58 

3.4 

1.18 

2  55 

3.9 

60 

3  45 

1   20 

2  6 

3.95 

62 

3  5 

1   22 

2  6 

4. 

1   64 

3.55 

1.24 

2  65 

4.05 

1   (lb 

3  6 

1.26 

2  7 

4   1 

1   ()8 

3.6 

1.28 

2  75 

4   15 

1    70 

3.65 

1   30 

2  8 

4  2 

1.72 

3.7 

1.32 

2.85 

4.25 

1.74 

3.75 

1.34 

2  9 

4.3 

1.76 

3.8 

1.36 

2  9 

4  35 

1    78 

3.85 

1  38 

2  95 

4  4 

1    80 

3.85 

1.40 

3. 

4.45 

1.82 

3  9 

1  42 

3  05 

4.5 

1.84 

3  95 

1.44 

3    1 

4.55 

1.86 

4. 

1   46 

3    15 

4  6 

1.88 

4.01 

1.48 

3   2 

4  65 

1.90 

4.05 

1.50 

12 

4.7 

1.92 

4.15 

1   52 

3  25 

4  75 

1.94 

4.15 

1.54 

3.3 

4.8 

1.96 

4.2 

1.56 

3.35 

4.85 

1    9H 

4.25 

1    58 

3  4 

4.9 

200 

4  3 

1  60 

3.45 

4.95 

2  02 

4  35 

1.62 

3   5 

5. 

2.04 

4  4 

1.64 

3   5 

MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

*% 

At  All  ReceivinK  Stntiona 

1930 

Cl.AS^    I 

July 

1    36 

August 

1    51 

September 

1    88 

O.-tolwr 

1.89 

November 

1.74 

UecemUer 

1.40 

1931 

January 

111 

lebruary 

111 

March 

III 

April 

1.03 

Mi*y 

.92 

June 

.90 

July 

.97 

August 

1.08 

Scpteml>er 

1.24 

October 

1.35 

November 

1    20 

December 

1.20 

1932 

January 
!  'ebruary 

.% 

.87 

March 

BR 

April 

.78 

May 

.n 

BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stationa 
May,  1932 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  stations 
arry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements. 
Prices    are    less    freight    and    receiving    station 

harges.  .-in 

Freigfit  Kates 

Mii.es  P«r  IW)  Lb. 

268 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
<>0 
100 


1  to 

II  to 

21  to 

31  tu 

41  to 

51  to 

61  to 

71  to 

HI  to 

91  lo 
101  to  110 
III  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
I  II  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
2>l  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  2<>0 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
2HI  to  2'K) 
291  to  300 


10  inc. 
20  ■ 


.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.SOS 
.SIC 
.S20 
.S2S 
.S40 
.SSO 
.SS6 
.S66 
.S76 
.S8I 
.S96 
600 


Price 
3%  Milk 
$1,71 
1.70 
1.68 
I  67 
I  65 
I  64 


62 
61 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
1.45 
1.44 


43 
42 
41 
.40 
40 
.38 
.38 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
May.  1932 
At  All  Receiving  Station* 
Cream 
Per  urn  l.b. 
$0  73 


Teet 

305  0  75 

3  1  0" 

3  15  "79 

«  2  "81 

3  25  "83 

3  3  0  85 

3  35  0.87 

3  4  "  N** 

3  45  "■'♦" 

3  5  "  *» 

355  "95 

36  "  ?J 

3.65  "99 

3  7  '  "' 

'8  •« 

3  9  '-W 

3  95  «.<• 

4  I.U 

4  05  I. 15 

4  I  I-" 

4  5  119 

4  2  »  21 

4  25  '-23 

43  •.2S 
4  35     •  '27 

44  1.29 

4  45  •  5« 

45  I.JJ 

4  55  »  W 

46  »  " 
4  65  139 
4  7  '•*' 
4  75  I  43 
4  8  145 

85  1.47 

q  I  49 

MONTHLY^BA^ICjmCE  OF^CRADE  B 

3  per  cent  butterfot  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila.        station  50  mile 


Surplus 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0  33 
0.35 
0  37 
0  39 
0  41 
0.43 
0  45 
0  47 
0.49 
0.51 
0  53 
0.55 
0.57 
0.59 
0  61 
0.63 
0.65 
0.67 
0.69 
0.71 
0.73 
0.75 
0  77 
0.79 
0  81 
0.83 
0.85 
0.87 
0.89 
0.91 
0.93 
0.95 
0.97 
0.99 
1.01 
1.03 
1.05 
I   07 
1.09 
111 
I    13 


May,  1932,   Inter-State  Prices  at 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  lUU  lbs. 
milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  below. 

Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

Minimum   Butterfat 
Delivery  Point  Te»t  Requiretnent  in 

l.tx-ation  in  Mileage 


NAME  OF 
DF.LIVliRY  POINT 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  Lancaster 

31st  and  Che*tnut 

Baldwin  Dairies 

S>..^.-:..~*..-f^niri..«         J,. 

Other  Terrninal  MarkaU 

Aurlubon,  N.  J 

C'aniilen.  N.  J 

Norristown.  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Receiving  Stationa 

Ansefma,  Pa 

Bedford.  Pa 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 

Byers.  Pa 

Curryville.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa.» 

Huntingi!jn,  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kimberton,  Pa 

Landenberg.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nassau.  Del 

Oxlord.  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Ringoes.  N.  J 

Rushland.  Pa 

Waynesboro.  Pa 

Williamsburg.  P« 

Yerke*.  Pa 

Zieglersville.  Pa 


F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 
F.O.B.   lea*     9 
F.O.B.   less   30 


cts. 
cU. 


41 

261 

31 

41 

261 

51 

201 

51 

41 

41 

181 

131 

51 

51 


50 
270 

40 

50 
270 

60 
210 

-  60 
50 

-  50 
190 

-140 
60 
60 


Effect  at  Delivery 
Per  Cent 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

3.70 
3.70 

3  70 
4.00 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 

4  00 
3  70 


Base  Price  of  3.5096 
Milk  per  100  Lbs. 


$2.34 
2  34 
2.34 
2.34 

2.34 
2.34 
2.25 
2.04 

1.85 
1.60 
I  87 
I  85 
1  60 
1.78 
1.66 
1.84 


1st  Surplus  Price 


51-  60 
?...  40 
181  -190 
221-nO 
31-  40 
41-    VO 

F.O.B.  Phila. 


1st  Surplus 


f.;;;,; ; : . ; : f.o.b.  aii  Rec.  sta. 


70 
70 
70 
70 
00 
00 
70 
70 
70 
70 

1.00 
A 


85 

85 

68 

73 

84 

84 

84 

84 

68 

64 

1.87 

I  85 

0.84 

0.53 


?^tZ''^!"±!^^<'~C^^^^^^^  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 

Not.  (I)      »«fi"»'°7^°/,^";,V;v\;g''sVarion;  duriV, 'the  months  of  May.  June.  July.  August.  September 
and  !,te7.  tCiS''^n\V^Je'b.{teri.  coun^^  .tolloTn'dTe.: 

Febru^y.  March,  and  Apr.     the  .^ve  n  .     ^„„j^,  ,i^^,  mentioned,  provided  that  at  least 

received  *imilar  bonuses  duriny  three  T"":J'"p^^^^^„    ;„  .adition  to  the  above  mentioned,  qualifying 

"     and  April  lor  "A"  milk  bonuaee 

'  ""(.OOO 

,000. 

■rementa 


Class 


(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  met. 

^2)  at  receiving  statiorj  deliyery_point*  1*  between  0-10.000. 


of  25  cent*  per  100  lb*,  if  the  bacteria  requirementa 
ire  met. 

n  at  rerrivmg  station  rtriivery  P"'"^-'*  ^*Z^.''J1??v^^-^ 
IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  MAY 
IF  THE  B-^^I^i'*"^„'*^,;f  ,.i,  ,„  q„.|ify  for  any  bacteria  premium  .f  the  I 


II— Shipper*  will  qualify  lor  aas*  II  bonu*  ol 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point*  are  met. 


bacteria  requirement* 


^■■*"  ^io''a'T;;rmin.rma'rk;t  delivery  point.  •« -^T«' 


(1)  at  terminal  maraei  oenvciT  i~...—  -•-,„->i,, 

J23  at  receiving  market  delivery  point*  1*  50.001  or  over.  .        ,         .u 

^      ,  J   '  !•«         .    I  „»  fc  ....,1.  r-r  I /lO  ner  cent  B.F.  wi  I  not  be  paid  unlea*  th« 


«  bacteria  r*- 
to,  or  higher 


Per  106  Lb*.         Qu.         Per  100  Lb*. 


1930 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
AuKUst 
September 
October 
November 
Ilccrmber     1-15 
16-31 
1931 
January 
February 
March 
Aprd 
May 
June 
July 
August 
.Septemlier 
Oitober 
November 
December 

1932 
January 
February     1-15 
16-29 
March 
April 
May 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
89 


2  89 

2  89 

2  89 

2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

2  '56 

2  56 

2  56 

2  56 

2  51 

2  51 

2  14 

2.14 

2.14 

2  14 

6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
5.5 
5  5 
5  5 
5.5 

5  4 
5  4 
4  6 
4  6 
4  6 
4  6 


2  71 
2  71 
2.71 
2  71 
2.71 
2  71 
2.71 
2  71 
2.71 
2  71 
2.31 

2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2.31 
2  31 
1.98 
I  98 
1.98 
I  98 

1  93 
1.93 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 


Farm  Exports  Show 

Record  Low  Value 

The  farm  value  of  American  agricul- 
tural exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1930-31 
was  the  smallest  in  more  than  a  decade. 
$6%.000.000  as  compared  with  $1,215,- 
000.000  in  the  preceding  twelve  months 
covering  the  crop  year  1929-30.  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  exports  last  year  represent- 
ed 7.4  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  from 
farm  production,  as  compared  with   10.2 
per  cent  the  preceding  year,  and  a  high 
figure  of  17.4  per  cent  of  the  year  1910-20. 
Out  of   28  farm   products  or   groups  of 
products,  says  the  bureau.    17  showed  a 
smaller  percentage  of  production  export- 
ed in  1930-31  than  in  1929-30.  whereas  2 
products     showed     no     change,     and     9 
products    showed     a     higher    proportion 
exported,    the    latter    including    cotton, 
apples,    pears,    prunes,    peaches,    grapes 
and  raisins,  apricots,  corn,  com  meal  and 
flour,  and  buckwheat. 

Exports  of  cotton,  lard,  pork  and  hogs, 
wheat  and  flour,  and  unmanufactured 
tobacco  constitute  about  83  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  all  agricultural  exports,  but 
of  these  leading  export  products  cotton 
was  the  only  commodity  which  showed  a 
larger  percentage  of  production  exported 
in  1930-31  than  in  1929-30.  Exports  of 
wheat  (including  flour)  were  smaller  in 
1930-31  than  in  any  of  the  previous  four 
seasons  despite  larger  than  average  pro- 
duction and'opening  inventory. 


Provide  Good  Pastures 

Good  management  provides  good  pas- 
tures, and  these  produce  cheap  feed. 
Management  includes  liming,  fertilizing, 
see<ling.  and  for  best  results,  a  division  of 
pasture  into  two  or  more  fields.  Start 
pasture  improvement  now  for  better 
grazing  in  future  years. 


June  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  the  prices  to  be 
paid  producers  for  basic  milk  dur- 
ing June,  1932,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  June,  1932,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $2.14 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.6  cents 
per  quart. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  your  estab- 
lished basic  quantity  will  be  used 
as   heretofore.       Ten   per   cent   of 
your  production,  up  to  and  equal 
to  your  established  basic  quantity, 
will    be    paid    for    by    cooperating 
buyers  at  a  cream  price.     (If  you 
produce    above     your    established 
basic    quantity,    ten    per    cent    of 
your    established     basic    quantity 
will  be  sold  at  a  cream  price.)  The 
price    of    basic    milk    delivered    at 
receiving    stations    in     the    51-60 
mile  zone,  three  per  cent  fat,  will 
be  $1.64  per  hundred  pounds,  with 
the  usual  differentials  and  varia- 
tions at  other  mileage  points. 
PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month 
of  May  is  based  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus  10  cents  per  pound  and  this 
amount    multiplied    by   four,   will 
be  the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk 
for  cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.   The  F.  O.  B.  Phila- 
delphia  cream   price  will  be  fifty 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  receiving  station  cream 
price.       SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
May,  1932,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  New  York  butter 
multiplied  by  four. 
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tr 

IJi/ou  can  keep  your  head  when  all  ahout 
you 
Are  bsini)  theirs  and  hhiming   it  on 
you; 
IJ  you  can  trust  yourselj  <i'hen  all  men 
douht  you, 
But  make  allowance  Jor  their  doubting 

IJyou  can  wait  and  not  he  tired  by  wait- 
ing, . 
Or  being  lied  ahout,  don't  deal  in  lies, 
Or  heiny  haled,  don't  i/ii'e  way  to  hating. 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk 
too  wise; 

IJyou  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams 
your  master; 
IJ   you    can    think — and    not    make 
thouyhts  your  aim, 
IJyou  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Dis- 
aster 
And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the 
same:  , 

IJ  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you  ve 
spoken 
Twisted  hy  knat-es  to  make  a  trap  Jor 
Jools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  Itje  to. 
broken. 
And  stoop  and  build' em  up  with  worn- 
out  tools: 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 

Fixino^  Ud  a  Room 

For  a  Teen-Age  Girl 


IJ  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep 
your  virtue. 
Or  walk  with  kings— nor  lose  the  com- 
mon touch, 
IJ  neither  Joes  nor  loving  Jriends  can  hurt 
you, 
IJ  all  men  count  with  you,  hut  none  too 
much: 
IJyou  can  Jill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  oj  distance 
run. 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that  s 

And  -which  is  more — you  II  he  a. flan. 


"You've  got  to  give  them  a  place  where 
they  can  play",  says  Dr.  Caroline  Medger 
in  speaking,  not  of  children,  but  of  the 
teen-age  boy  and  girl. 

It  is  only  natural  that  every  girl  should 
have  a  craving  for  a  pretty  room  of  her 
own  where  she  can  perhaps  occasionally 
retreat  even  from  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  to  which  she  can  with 
pride  take  visiting  schoolmates. 

The  little  touches  of  paint  and  trim- 
mings mean  so  much  yet  cost  so  little 
that  with  a  little  ingeniuty.  even  a  plain 
bare  room  can  be  completely  transformed 

The  pleasure  in  a  re-decorated  room 
will  be  doubled  if  you  enlist  the  young 
owners  own  interest  in  the  proposed  plans 
And  that  is  not  likely  to  be  very  difficult! 


A  small  can  of  paint  works  wonders  in 
transforming  furniture.  Even  a  plain, 
stiff  chair  can  be  made  colorful  and 
more  comfortable  with  paint  and  covers. 


my  son: 


— RuDYARD  Kipling. 


A  Dr...inc  T.bU  M«d«  'rpm  .n  Or.n»» 

Cr.te  by  Laur.  Moll,  in  'My  p*"i  R2°™  . 

4-H    Club    Proj.ct.    New    Britain.    Buck. 

County,  P«. 

(See  illustration  )  For  those  who  are 
even  more  ambitious,  slip  covers  may  be 
made  for  the  old  type  of  leather  chair 
which  at  best  was  never  attractive.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  I  lome  Exonomics 
has  published  a  leaflet  which  contains 
valuable  information  about  the  making 
and  fitting  of  slip  covers.  (Leaflet  No. 
76.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. — price  five  cents  in  coin.) 

The  old-fashioned  tufted  bed-spread, 
the  hooked  or  braided  rug  which  have 
become  so  popular  are  pleasant  pick-up 
work  and  lend  an  air  of  quaintness  to  the 
room  in  which  they  are  used. 

"Where  there's  a  will,   there's  a  way" 


"We  would  like  to  see  every  child 
drink  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  and  every 
adult  a  pint",  says  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow 
of  the  Yale  Medical  School.  "When  such 
dietary  habits  become  more  general,  we 
may  look  for  impressive  decreases,  not 
only  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  infant  and 
maternal  mortalities,  but  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  kidneys,  and 
many  other  conditions  which  are  mfluen- 
ced  directly  or  indirectly  by  an  adequate 
dietary." 


The   most   inviting   tourist   home   gets 
the  most  business. 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Bread  Omelet 

3  eggs  3  slices  bread 

Soak  bread  in  milk.  Beat  eggs  and  mix 
with  bread.  Pour  into  frying  pan  greased 
with  butter.     Cover  pan  and  cook  over 

medium  fire. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Waddington. 
Woodstown.  New  Jersey. 


DeJ.  S«t   Mad.   by   L-ur.   Moll   in   "My 
Own  Room"  4-H  Club  Proj.ct.  N.w  Bri- 
tain, Bucks  County,  Pa. 

In  fact,  the  girls'  4-11  Club  in  New 
Britain  Township  in  Bucks  County.  Penn- 
sylvania, carried  out  a  "My  Own  Room  " 
project  under  the  guidance  of  Miss 
Rhandena  Armstrong  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service. 

A  general  painting  of  woodwork  and 
furniture  was  followed  by  the  creation 
in  some  instances  of  dressing  tables, 
clothes  closets,  laundry  and  shoe  bags, 
lamp  shades  and  the  making  of  desk  sets. 
One  girl  who  needed  a  dressing  table 
made  one  from  an  orange  crate  and  the  top 
of  a  discarded  bureau.  For  it  she  used 
cold  water  paint  in  light  green,  lined  the 
inside  with  oil  cloth,  and  draped  the 
front  with  unbleached  muslin  bound  with 
printed  fourteen-cent  percale. 

Another  girl  had  no  closet  in  her  room. 
A  shelf  was  constructed  from  composition 
board,  and  draped  with  unbleached  muslin 
with  percale  binding.  Several  of  the  club 
members  procured  hat  boxes  from  local 
men's  furnishing  stores  and  enamelled 
them  in  light  colors. 


Practicing  What  You  Preach 


Devils  Food  Cake 

3  cups  brown  sugar     Va  cup  cold  water 
3/4  cup  butter  2  tsp.  soda 

3  eggs  3  cups  flour 

4  tbsp.  cocoa  I  tbsp.  vanilla 
y^  cup  sour  milk 

Cream  butter  and  add  sugar.  Add 
cocoa.  Add  eggs  well  beaten,  then  flour 
and  milk  alternately.  Dissolve  soda  in  a 
little  vinegar  and  mix  with  batter.  Add 
vanilla.    Bake  as  for  other  cakes.    Makes 

four  layers. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Mundis. 
{R  D.  No.  10,  York.  Pa. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  happened  to  be  in 
the  home  of  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Hospitality  Committee  of  the  "Inter- 
State."  In  fact,  we  had  dinner  in  her 
home. 

At  dinner  our  hostess  served  three 
vegetables  all  cooked  with  milk.  b«;side8 
milk  to  drink!  There  was  canned  corn 
from  which  the  liquid  had  been  drained 
and  then  heated  in  milk;  cole  slaw  with 
a  dressing  of  cream,  vinegar  and  sugar; 
and  lastly  potatoes  mashed  with  milk  and 


"The  wise  workman  will  not  regreii 
novertu  or  the  solitude  which  brought^ 
his    working    talents.        The    youth 
charmed  with  the  fine  air  and  acc» 
plishmcnts   oJ  the    children    oJ  jorim 
Ihtt  all  great  men  come  out  oJ  the  mil 
classes.       Charles   .lames    To.v   said 
England.    'The   history  oJ  this  couri: 
proves,  that  we  arc  not  to  e.vpectjrom  n 
in  abluent  circumstances  the  vigiloK 
energy  and  exertion    without  which  ; 
flou.re  oJ  Commons  would  lose  its  gn. 
est  Jorce  and  weight.     Human  natun 
prone  to  indulgence,  and  the  most  ma 
orius  public  services  have  always  k 
pcrjormcd  by  perrons  in  a  condition 
lijc  removed  Jrom   opulence.'      And  . 
what  we  ask  daily,  is  to  be  conventioK 
Supply,   most  kind  gods,  this  deject 
my  address,  in  my  Jorm,  in  my  Jortut 
which  puts  me  a   little  out  oJ  the  ru 
supply  it,  and  let  me  be  like  the  rest  u'A, 
/  admire,  and  on  good  term.'  with  the 
Hut   the    wise  gods   say.    So,    we  k 
better  things  Jor  thee.     Hy  humiliali» 
by  dejeat.t.  by  lo.rs  oJ  sympathy,  by  «« 
oJ  dispairty.    learn    a    wide    truth  n 
humanity  than  that  oJ  a  fine  gentlem. 
.1    luflh-.lvenue    landlord,    a    U'esli 
householder,   is  not  the  highest  st,ult 
man:  and.  though  good  hearts  and  sou 
minds  are  oJ  no  condition,  yet  he  whi 
to  be  wise  Jor  many  must  not  be  proti 

/fd \ature  is  a  rag  merchant.  . 

works  up  every  shred  and  ort  and  t 
into  new  creations.  Like  a  good  chem, 
whom  I  Joiind  the  other  day.  In  hisk 
oratory,  converting  his  shirts  into  p. 
white  sugar.  Lije  is  a  boundless  privi\t. 
and  when  you  pay  Jor  your  ticket,  t 
get  into  the  car,  you  have  no  guess  u 
good  company  you  shall  find  there.  1 
buy  much  that  is  not  rendered  m  the  i 
.lien  achieve  a  certain  great ne.t.t  wi 
wares,  when  working  to  another  aim. 
hut  power  dwells  with  cheerjulne.ts;  A. 
puts  us  in  a  working  mood.  «*. 
despair  is  no  mu.te,  and  untunes  the  ad 
powers  .  .  .  An  old  I'rench  ver.re  rum, 
my  translation: 
Some  oJ  your  griejs  you  have  cured. 

And  tiie  .tharpestyou  still  have  .runv 
Hut  what  torments  oJ  pain  you  endur 
From  evils  that  never  arrived!" 

— Emib 


(U.  S.  BuiiEAU  OF  Home  Economics) 

A  Worn  Chair  made  Attractive  by  a  Slip 

Cover. 

is  true  of  giving  your  daughter  happy 
surroundings  in  which  to  pass  those  some- 
times trying  'teen-age  years  of  her  growing 
up. 


butter  and  a  big  pitcher  of  cold  milk 
on  the  table. 

This  family  is  practicing  the  very  thing 
which,  if  all  of  us  would  unit  in  doing, 
would  change  the  complexion  of  the  milk 
market. 

There  is  an  old  legend  about  a  meadow 
lark  which  made  her  nest  in  a  grain  field. 
She  heard  the  farmer  say.  "I'll  get  my 
neighbors  to  cut  this  grain",  but  she  didn't 
move;  nor  when  he  said.  "111  get  my  sons 
to  cut  it."  But  when  she  heard  the  farmer 
say,  "I'll  cut  it  myself",  she  moved  her 
nest,  for  she  knew  the  work  would  be  done! 


^'  " —        

Our  Changing  Ideals  In  Vacations 

Dr.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS 


The  Garden  in  Juni 

New  Zealand  spinach  is  a  variety  w 
stands  hot  weather,  and  heavy  cut! 
Soak  seeds  over-night  before  plantinj 

Nip  the  tips  of  growing  shoots  off 
annuals  as  snap-dragons  and  peW 
which  do  not  branch  sufficiently.  Thii 
lays  the  blooming  only  temper* 
and  sturdier  plants  will  result. 

For  ridding  currant  bushes  of  « 
green  currant  worms  use  fresh  hell* 
mixed  with  flour  to  make  it  cling  to 
leaves.  It  does  not  leave  a  poiwt 
coating  on  the  fruit. 

Cut  worms  and  slugs  may  lie  poi* 
with  a  mixture  of  five  pounds  of  bran 
one  half  ounce  of  Paris  green  or  an«« 
of  lead  added  to  one  pint  of  moU 
mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  annuals, 
pecially  nasturtiums,  marigolds,  and: 
nias  These  will  be  heavy  bloomer* 
frost. 

The  tulips  and  hyacinth  beds  may» 
be  dug  up  and  filled  with  summer-bl<» 
ing  plants. 

Let  the  children  have  a  little  garden 
which  they  can  plant  a  few  flo* 
and  vegetable  seeds.  It  will  give  tl« 
pleasure  and  good  experience. 


A  changing  civi- 
lization has  pro- 
duced new  ideals  for 
vacations  for  rec- 
reation. 

Commerce    has 
_    .     I ui;...rj     tr. 

\^^^^  possibilities  in  this 

.^^^^^^^  line.     The    amuse- 

^^  JTVp^^^j  ments       the  people 

f^^^^^^^m  j^^ygij^nggi^edand 

cganired  for  their  marketable  value  and 
fattens  on  our  petty  savings.  And  rec- 
ognizing that  this  does  not  make  for  fine 
character  building,  does  not  .mprove  the 
home  life  there  are  efforts  being  made  to 
combat  these  influences  and  help  us  make 
the  joyous  shout  of  the  children  out  of  school 
such  that  it  will  be  continuing  and  last  not 
only  throughout  the  summer,  but  also 
into  the  school  room  next  September. 

Changing  ideals  twenty  five  years 
ago  it  was  a  settled  fact  that  education 
and  recreation,  while  not  impossible  for 
adults  was  very  improbable.  Educators 
held  to  the  fact  that  from  six  to  eighteen 
years  was  the  ideal  time  for  learning  either 
mental  or  physical  skills. 

Today  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  has  proven 
that  the  adult  of  40  and  more  can  learn 
a  new  mental  skill  as  easily,  as  rapidly  and 
as  well  as  the  child  of  ten. 

A  like  thing  we  find  in  recreation;  no 
longer  is  play  confined  to  children's  games, 
apparatus     and     folk    dancing,    and     no 
longer  is  the  program  limited  to  physical 
activities  alone  but  we  find  they  include 
the  drama,  music,  handicraft  and  art.     1 
have  watched  a  group  of  mothers  in  their 
Grange.  Club  or  other  local  society  spend 
the    hours    busy   with    some    handicraft, 
enjoying  it  to  the  limit,  playing  an  active 
game  calling  for  all  their  energy,  who  were 
most    too    tired  to    come,    but  forgot  the 
"tire"   in  the  joy  of  doing     no.  did  not 
alone   "forget"  but  were  rested. 

Changing    ideals!  We   are    indebted   to 
Atlanta.  Georgia  for  a  demonstration  of 
v.liat  can  be  done  to  make  children's  time 
out  of  school   profitable   for   them.      Dr. 
Sutton.  Superintendent,  gives  us  his  own 
ideals  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do.    1  le 
says       "The   old    idea    of    vacation    is   a 
relic  of  work  during  the  summer,  assisting 
their  parents  during  the  harvest  and  with 
other  things  to  engage  their  time.    There 
is  still  need  of  rest  and  change  for  parents 
and  teachers,  but  the  waste  and  frivolity 
of  our  present  system  of    three   months 
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Your  Shopping  Service 

L.  E.  D. 

1— For  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  you 
can  buy  a  butter  rule  that  you  simply 
place  beside  a  pound  print  of  butter  to 
show  just  where  to  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a 
cup,  or  three-fourths  of  a  cup,  or  whatever 
the  cook  book  calls  for. 

— Everybody  knows  what  a  parer  is 
and  how  necessary  one  is  in  the  kit- 
chen. Up  until  now  all  parers  were  for 
right  handed  cooks,  but  now  they  can  be 
bought  for  the  left  handed  cooks  too. 
These  parers  are  new  on  the  market  and 
ten  cents  is  the  price  of  one. 

— Not  so  long  ago  we  spoke  of  a  rotary 
cookie  cutter  to  save  time.  Today  we 
want  to  tell  you  about  a  biscuit  cutter 
that  cuts  as  it  rolls.  You  simply  roll 
your  biscuit  dough  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness and  roll  the  biscuit  cutter  over  it. 
Presto! -neat  pieces  of  dough  in  the 
shape  of  biscuits  appear — ready  to  be 
put  in  the  oven.  Twenty-five  cents  is 
the  cost  of  the  cutter. 

(Ortltrt  for  llemn  described  ahooe  will  be  gladly 
forwarded  by  the  Home  and  Health  Department  to 
the  ttore$  where  they  may  be  purchased.) 


cessation  of  mental  activity  is  a  blot  on 
our    educational    system. 

"The  children  of  virtually  every  city  in 
this  nation  return  to  school  in  September 
exhausted  in  body,  lowered  in  vitality, 
and  sometimes  thoroughly  disorganized 
socially  and  even  morally." 

"During  the  last  three  years  we  have 
made  a  beginning,  and  only  a  beginning 
in  the  Atlanta  schools  by  providing  and 
working  out  in  detail  a  program  of  sum- 
mer  activities    for   which    credit    will    be 
given  when   the  child   returns   to  school. 
We  have  attempted  to  inspire  the  parents 
to   help    the   child    become   interested    in 
these    activities.      As   a    reward    for    the 
child,  we  give  credit   when  he  graduates: 
we  announce    the    number  of   his    points 
at  an  assembly;  and  we  award  a    beauti- 
ful   button    and     a     certificate    for  those 
who   have  completed    at  least  100   points 
in  these  activities.    We  place  a  silver  star 
on  his  summer   activity    diploma    if   200 
points  are  gained,  a  golden  star  for  400  or 
more  points. 

Very  vividly  I  recall  a  mother  telling 
me  of  her  two  boys,  coming  in  from  the 
farm  "just  too  tired  to  do  one  thing  but 
throw  themselves  on  the  porch  and  lie 
all  evening;  but  if  a  neighbor  happened 
to  call,  there  soon  followed  a  lively  game 
of  croquet  or  tennis  with  no  apparent 
sense  of  weariness. 

Dr.    Sutton    says,    "We    made    every 
effort  to  give  the  widest  possible  variety 
to  these  activities  so  that  every  line  of 
work  may  be  encouraged.     The  children 
may  do  such  simple  things  as  cutting  out 
pictures  and  making  a  scrap  book     They 
may  take  care  of  the  baby,  set  the  table, 
wash    the    dishes,    care   for    the    lawn   or 
automobile,  they  may  look  after  the  sick 
of   their   community,    write   letters,    read 
books  and    teach   others   to   play   games; 
they  may  learn  to  swim,  study  works  of 
art.  or  places  of  historical  interest,  and  do 
a  hundred  other  things  for  which  credit 
will  be  given." 

Can  we  not    seem    to  see  the    bright 
faces,    when    in    next     September     each 
school  has  a  small  exhibit  or  fair  where  all 
the  wonderful  things  the  boys  and  girls 
have  done  during  the  summer  are  shown 
or  told,  the  scrap  book  the  bows  and  ar- 
rows,   airships,   boats     how    many    times 
they  have  tended  baby,  read  to  the  sick 
or  ran  an  errand  or  done  some  chore  for 
father.  Then  in  assembly  to  be  given  their 
certificate    and    button.      Worth   all    the 
effort,  but  best  of  all  the  brain  has  remain- 
ed a  cultivated  garden,  the  weeds  of  for- 
getfulness  have  not  grown  and  they  are 
ready  to  go  ahead. 

The  rural  community  needs  the  stimu- 
lus of  such  education.  As  Dr.  Caroline 
I  ledger  told  her  audience  last  November, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  "You  every  one  need 
an  avocation." 

I  recall  vividly  the  longing  in  the  voice, 
the  eager  eye  of  some  young  people  as 
they  plead  for  something  to  do  during 
vacation  and  there  was  no  one  who  knew 
how  to  lead  them  more  than  mere  sug- 
gestion was  needed.  Because  of  a  real 
need,  these  changing  ideals  are  here  will 
you  meet  the  challenge?  Look  up  your 
Milk  Producers'  Review  of  February,  1932 
read  again  "Fun  for  the  Farm  1  lome" 
by  Mrs  Mabel  Briggs.  You  may  find 
just  the  help  needed. 


USE  MORE 

MILK 
AT  HOME 


Sour  Milk  Delicious 

in  Many  Receipes 


USE  MORE 

MILK 
AT  HOME 


Making  use  of  surplus  milk  which 
sours  quickly  during  warm  weather  is 
just  another  way  of  increasing  the  home 
consumption  of  our  own  dairy  products. 
With  prices  low,  and  more  milk  crowding 
the  city  markets  than  people  have  money 
to  purchase  we  may  feci  ihai  »»=  oi\- 
"doing  our  bit"  by  using  the  largest 
possible  amount  in  cooking.  Many  de- 
licious recipes  need  sour  milk  or  cream. 


powder  boxes  make  the  most  attractive 
shaped  loaves,  but  a  five-pound  lard  pail 
answers  the  purpose.  For  steaming,  place 
mould  in  kettle  containing  boiling  water, 
allowing  water  to  come  half-way  up 
around  mould,  cover   closely,  and   steam, 

,C    riecd~l      nv»''»*    b<.ilini/   walitr. 


Sour  Cream  Dressing 

l'/4  c.  sour  cream        1  tsp.  salt 
5/4  c.  mayonnaise         Vz  tsp.  dry  mustard 
1/2  tsp.  onion  juice      Dash  paprika 
1/2  tsp.  lemon  juice     Vi  tsp.  white  pepper 
Combine    seasonings,    add    to    mayon- 
naise;   fold    into    unbeaten    sour    cream. 
Makes  I  pint. 


Molasses  Corn  Muffins 

11/2  c.  flour  '/z  t.  salt 

3/4  c   cornmeal  Va  c    molasses 

3/i  t.  soda  1  c.  sour  milk 

1  t.  baking  powder  1  egg 

2  tbsp.  melted  shortening 
Mix    and    sift    dry    ingredients.       Add 
molasses,  well  beaten  egg  and  shortening. 
Beat  well.    Pour  into  greased  muffin  pans. 
Bake  30  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 


Boston  Brown  Bread 

I  c.  rye  meal  V*  tbsp.  soda 

I  c.  com  meal  '  tsp.  salt 

I  c.  graham  flour  Va  c   molasses 

2  c.  sour  milk 
Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  mo- 
lasses and  milk,  stir  until  well  mixed, 
turn  into  a  well-buttered  mould,  and 
steam  three  and  one-half  hours.  Tie 
cover  down  with  a  string;  otherwise 
the  bread  in  rising  might  force  off  cover. 
A    melon-mould    or    one-pound    baking- 


Sour  Cream  Spice  Cake 

1  c.  sour  cream  1  V2  c-  Ao"'' 

2  eggs  '    tsp.    cinnamon 
1/2  tsp.  soda  I  tsp.  nutmeg 

1/2  tsp.  salt  Vl  tsp.  ginger 

1  cup  sugar 

Beat  eggs  until  light.  Stir  in  the  sugar. 
Add  soda  to  sour  cream  and  add  to  egg 
mixture.  Sift  remaining  dry  ingredients 
and  stir  into  egg  mixture.  Bake  in  a  well 
greased  loaf  pan  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
about  a  half  hour.  This  is  delicious  served 
with  whipped  cream. 


Can  You  Take  a  "Tourist"  in  Your  Home? 


The  only  good  reason  for  punishing  a 
child  is  to  help  the  child  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  future,  not  because  the  adult 
has  lost  his  temper  or  wants  to  show  his 
authority,  or  because  he  thinks  other 
adults  expect  it  of  him. 


Oome  farm  homes  each  summer  add  to 
the  family  exchequer  by  hanging  out  a 
little  sign  reading  "Tourists"  which  at- 
tracts the  ever-hurried  motorist  who 
wishes    to    save    time    by    avoiding    city 

traffic. 

This  year  there  will  be  the  added  reason 
of  economy  for  electing  to  stop  the  car  in 
front  of  a  farmhouse  rather  than  a  hotel. 
True  enough,  there  will  not  be  as  many 
mere  vacationists  on  the  road,  but  July 
and  August  always  produces  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  whom  may  be  added 
those  who  travel  for  business  rather  than 

pleasure. 

Whether  or  not  your  own  home  is  one 

which  can  be  made  a  dollar-earner  in  this 
way  depends  on  a  few  factors  which  can 
be  determined  in  advance  and  certain 
others  which  can  be  learned  only  by  the 
actual  experiment. 

The  first  one  of  course,  being  do  you 
live  on  or  near  enough  to  a  highway  where 
there  actually  are  travellern  going  back 
and  forth  whom  you  may  hope  to  attract 
by  the  signs  either  in  front  of  or  directing 
to  your  home? 

In  the  second  place,  by  a  little  doubling 
up  can  you  free  several  rooms  which  will 
not  be  uncomfortably  hot  and  in  which 
there  are  beds  with  comfortable  matresses? 
I-or  the  tired  tourist  pays  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  sleep,  not  toss! 


If  you   can   answer   "yes"    to  both   of 
these  questions,   there  is  no  reason  why. 
if  you  so  desire,  you  should  not  hang  out 
a   sign    and   try   your   luck   among   other 
tourist   homes.      As  one  little  lady  says. 
"All    the    best     people     are     doing     it!  " 
It  is  scarcely  customary  and  certainly 
not    a    necessity     fortunately     that    food 
be  provided  with  lodging.    Most  travellers 
wish  only  breakfast,  which  you  may  serve 
them  at  a  small  table  in  the  living  room 
or  better  still,  on   the  porch   if  either  of 
these  places  is  more  convenient  for  you 
than  the  family  dining  room. 

In  the  matter  of  signs,  in  addition  to 
the  one  directly  in  frcnt  of  the  home,  it  is 
a  great  asset  if  you  have  several  placed 
at  the  distance  of  a  half  or  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  farm  in  order  that  those 
tourists  whose  motors  fairly  devour  miles, 
may  have  ample  opportunity  to  slow  down 
in  time  to  turn  in  at  your  driveway. 
There's  many  a  motorist  who  wished  he'd 
seen  that  nice  place  sooner  but  "We're 
past  it  now  and  there'll  be  another  one 
farther  on  "  Don't  let  the  missed  one  be 
yours! 

What  shall  1  charge?  Bess  M  Rowe  in 
"The  Farmers  Wife  ".  suggests  the  custo- 
mary price  in  your  own  section,  usually 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  per  night 
per  person  with  two  people  in  a  room. 
For  a  single  room,  a  dollar  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  night.  Most  people  will  not 
want  to  pay  much  more  than  fifty  cents 
for  breakfast,  and  if  they  expect  only 
cereal,  toast  and  coffee,  you  may  feel  y«u 
can  charge  less. 

After  all.  it  is  the  economy  and  rwt- 
fulness  of  your  home  versus  a  hotel  which 
will  decide  the  average  person  in  favor 
of  the  former.  You  cannot  offer  hotel 
service  nor  facilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  do  offer  the  charm  of  the  country 
at  country  prices.  And  you're  only  asking 
a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

If  you  are  seriously  thinking  of  tour- 
ists for  this  summer.  "The  Farmer's 
Wife".  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  has  published 
a  ten-cent  booklet  "Tourist  1  lome  Infor- 
mation ".  which  may  aid  you  with  infor- 
mation and  ideas. 
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Can  YOU  Answer 

These  Questions 

About  Milk 


Question 

What  is  a  "culture?" 

Answer 

The  culture  you  refer  to  is  the  preparation  of 
sp>ecial  bacteria  which  is  added  to  specially  pre- 
pared milk. 

To  make  buttermilk  a  culture  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria  is  added  to  milk  which  is  usually  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  insure  against  the  development 
of  any  other  bacteria. 

To  make  acidophilis  milk — a  culture  of  acido- 
philis  bacteria  is  added.  These  are  the  only 
beneficial  bacteria  that  can  establish  themselves 
in  the  human  colon,  thereby  eliminating  other 
detrimental  or  harmful  bacteria  such  as  the 
putrefactive  bacteria  so  harmful  to  the  colonic 
tract. 

Question 

Have  the  bone  building  properties  in  milk  been 
decreased  in  value  after  the  butterfat  has  been 
removed? 

Answer 

No.  The  bone  building  properties  of  milk  are 
due  to  the  combination  of  the  minerals,  calcium 
and  phosphorus,  but  are  present  in  milk  even 
when  the  cream  has  been  removed.  The  peculiar 
value  of  milk  as  a  bone  building  food  is  due  to 
the  balance  of  these  two  minerals  in  milk.  The 
lack  of  either  one  results  in  faulty  bone  structure. 
(These  questions  were  asked  in  a  Dairy  Council 
meeting  for  milk  salesmen.  Every  producer  of 
milk  should  be  interested  in  the  answers.) 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
219  North  Broad  Street 


Tuberculin  Testing 

in  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  dairymen  who  have  not 
yet  had  their  cattle  tested  for  tuberculosis 
would  do  well  to  make  application  for 
testing  at  once  and  have  their  cattle 
placed  under  state  supervision  before 
July  1.  William  B.  Duryee.  state  secretary 
of  agriculture,  declared  recently. 


r\ppruxiiiiBiciy 
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funds  are  available  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  for  tuberculous  New  Jersey 
cattle  between  now  and  the  first  of  the 
1933  fiscal  year.  July  I",  Secretary  Dur- 
yee said,  "and  the  state  has  provided 
funds  for  its  share  of  indemnity  payments 
in  the  same  period. 

"With  millc  companies,  health  officials 
and  consumers  demanding  that  millc  be 
produced  by  tuberculin-tested  cows,  the 
owners  of  the  untested  1 5  per  cent  of  New 
Jersey's  cattle  should  realize  that  sooner 
or  later  they  must  meet  this  demand  or 
lose  their  market.  If  a  number  of  them 
do  not  take  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  have  cattle  tested,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  at  a  later  date  many 
of  the  group  will  find  that  indemnity  funds 
are  no  longer  available. 

"At  present".  Secretary  Duryee  pointed 
out.  "85  per  cent  of  the  state's  132,000 
cattle  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
less  than  23,000  cattle  remain  to  be 
tested.  These  cattle  ar-  located  princi- 
pally in  Sussex,  Warren,  I  lunterdon  and 
Middlesex  counties. 

"By  having  tuberculin-test  reactors 
marketed  where  they  are  likely  to  bring 
the  highest  prices,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining satisfactory  amounts  of  salvage 
money  for  New  Jersey  dairymen.  The 
department  has  the  reactors  sold  in 
Buffalo,  Jersey  City,  New  York  or  in 
local  markets,  according  to  the  pros- 
pects for  obtaining  good  prices  for  them. 

"In  March,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  are  available.  New  Jersey  dairy- 
men received  an  average  of  $16  20  for 
each  reactor,  as  compared  to  $12.78,  the 
average  received  by  dairymen  throughout 
the  country,  and  $12.46,  the  average 
received  by  dairymen  in  five  eastern 
states  not  including  New  Jersey.  The 
higher  salvage  received  by  New  Jersey 
farmers  meant  that  they  received  com- 
paratively high  return  for  reactors  and 
that  indemnity  funds  provided  by  the 
state  and  federal  governments  were  con- 
served." 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy   Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  April.  1932: 

No.  Inspections  Made 2976 

Sediment  TesU 4060 

Meetings 7 

Reels  Movies 0 

Attendance 862 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 30  pi. 

No.  Miles  Traveled 29.399 

Man  Days.  Fairs  and  Exhibits  4'/2 
During  the  month  1 1 7  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  -97  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 
up. 

To  date  228.569  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


.  Uncle  Ab  says  the  world  would  be 
twice  as  good  a  place  if  half  the  time  spent 
in  putting  things  off  were  spent  in  doing 
what  we  know  should  be  done. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Buildins.  219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pm. 


June,J?32 
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Repreaenting  over  22,000  Dairy  Farmeti 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Allebach.  Pretident 
Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President 

I      D     v^ll c » 

August  A.  Miller,  Auiitant  Secretary 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  Treasurer 

F.  M.  Twining,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe.  Montgomery  Co.,  P^l 
S.  K.  Andrews,  Hurlock,  Dorchester  Co.,  Mi  < 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan,  R.  D.,  Lebanon  C«^  ' 

Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book,  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Chester  Ct.i 

Pa. 
E.  H.  Donovan,  Smyrna.  R.  D..  Kent  Co..  Di 

E.  Nelson  James,  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  Co.,  M^ 
J.  W.  Keith,  Centerville,  Queen  Annes  Co.,  Md 
H.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal.  Juanita  Co..  Ps. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Easton.  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 

I.  V.  Otto,  Carlisle.  R.  D..  Cumberland  Co.,  I>i 
Chester  H.  Gross,  Manchester,  York  Co.,  Pi 
C.    F.    Preston,   Nottingham,   R.    D..   Chetia 

Co..  Pa. 
Albert  Svrig.  Bowers.  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton,  Kennedyville,  Kent  Co, 

Md. 
Frederick   Shangle.   Trenton.    R.    D..    Meice 

Co..  N.  J. 
C.  C.  Tallman,  Mount  Holly,  Burlington  Co, 

N.J. 
R.  I.  Tussey.  Hollidaysburg.  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria.  Huntington  C«, 

Pa. 
S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford,  R.  D  ,  Bedford  Co., 

Pa. 

F.  M.  Twining,  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
A.    B.    Waddington.    Woodstown,    Salem  Co., 


Dairy  Cattle 
FOR  SALE 

From  200  to  4001head  of  fancy  high 
[  grade  Iresii  cows  oi>u  u^/<x^  „t,.ir.gi.zi 

to  show  you^inlHolsteins.  Jerseys. 
Guernseys  and  Ayrshires.  Prices 
the  lowest.  Quality  thejbest.  Re- 
test  guarantee  given.  Several  car- 
loads arriving  weekly.  Also  a  wide 
selection  in  Iowa  farm  horses. 

Lewis  H.  Furgason 

Windham,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


f\rjvmi\f^sM 


\.00V<\H(T<K>OD,>i\M. 


\00  POU^*OS  09  BR(\H 


I'lA  Fttomcr  fk  HorAt  »A\)auRt 

TOO- 

XlOO  POONOS  Of  CoRf4 
100  POUNDS  Of  O^TS 


B 


N.  I. 
.  H.  Welty. 


Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Eaacutiv*  Committea 
H.  D.  Allebach,  Chairman 
Frederick  Shangle  E.  H.  Donovan 

Robert  F.  Brinton  A.  B.  Waddington 

F.  P.  Willits  E.  Nelson  Jams. 

R.  I.  Tussey  A.  R.  Marvel 


Excitement  in  Fly-Town 

Rumor  from  fly  sprinjj  headquarter 
reports  agitators  are  exhorting  the  fly 
populace  against  Kem-Trates,  the  deadl> 
fly  spray.  They  say  it  is  so  cheap  thi' 
dairymen  will  be  apt  to  use  it  who  for 
merly  paid  fly-tribute  with  blood-rrone; 

The  reason  Kem-Trates  is  incxpensiv 
is  because  the  concentrate  toxine  injrt 
dients  are  mixed  at  home  with  Idw  cor 
kerosene  and  machine  oil  Ready  l« 
use,  it  costs  only  about  40  cents  a  gailoii 

Kem-T rates  is  not  an  untried  proluct 
Formerly  large  dairies  and  organiyationi 
purchased  exclusive  rights  to  mix  kl 
use  it.  The  endorsement  of  the^e  u«i 
makes  for  confidence  in  its  effectiven?« 

Ry-time  is  not  far  away.  Have  Ken 
Trates  on  hand  and  fool  those  fly  "rcJi 
who  are  trying  to  get  a  bill  through  thf 
legislature  prohibiting  sprays  dead'y  t< 
pests. 

Kem-Trates  is  shipped  direct  from  Chi 
cago  Orders  with  remittance  may  k 
sent  to  Richard  W.  Leonard,  Inc  ,  32! 
W.  I  luron  Street,  Chicago,  or  to  tk 
Association  office  The  manufactuerer  wili 
also  send  C.  O.  O   prepaid. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Prinitr 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


A  New  Safe 


vtp,  IT  «efcp&  rAY  co>NS  m 

Coy<  CWO^  COH^fSNVAS  SO  >Af\Ny 
DVf  f  tRtNT  V^mOS  Of  PROTt\H 

CrrwtR  TV\»NOS  l\CDW 
SHOOLO  V\f\V£. 


Antiseptic 

FOR  TREATMENT  OF 

COWS  UDDERS  AND  TEATS 

FOR 
INFECTIONS  AND  ULCERATIONS 

Send  your  inquiry  to 

The  Special  Products  Co.  ""^^     r 


\  SUPPOSE  MA<\U 

SWOUlDV<ttPW^C0WS 

\U  COHD\T\OM  SO  y\t'U 

(itTSOW\LK\\lK"n\\S 
?KLUNAOWMTtR- 


siltA,  THAT'S  ^H-(  »UKL 
CCYJ  CH0Y4  .  \T'S  )OST 
R\(jHT  FOR  f  hSTORt 
FttOmO-.   VDOM'T 
(jtT  THt  SLUrAP  I  USED 
TO  HWe.  \N  Uf\Tt  SUCAMER 


K% 


Jy 


K 


Use  of  Farm  Products 

Affected  by  Changes 

Speaking  at  the  Grange  Lccturen 
Short  Course  at  the  Pennsylvania  St«t« 
College,  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  senior  econfr 
mist  of  the  United  States  Department  o: 
Agriculture,  showed  how  population 
changes,  per  capita  consumption,  aW 
exports  affect  the  amount  of  agriculturti 
products  used. 

He  said  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
farm  products  grown  in  the  United  .State 
in  recent  years  have  been  used  at  honw 
while  the  remaining  10  per  cent  have  bedi 
exported.  For  several  decades  the  popu- 
lation increased  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  a  year.  Restricted 
immigration  and  a  declining  birth  rate 
have  reduced  the  gain  and  lowered  th* 
possibilities  for  consumption  of  farm 
products.  Changes  in  diet  also  have 
affected  the  amounts  of  different  producti 
consumed.  Doctor  Baker  showed.  There 
have  been  increases  recently  in  the  use  ol 
sugar,  dairy  products,  and  |x>rk. 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


km^'y  -'i^^^^y-'  ^'^'^^■Mt^^'^i^% 


HAY,  GRAIN,  FEED,' PRODUCE 

WANTED— H«y,     Grain.    PoUtoM.    ApplM. 

Oniont.  etc.    Carloada.    Pay   kifhast    market 

prices. 

FOR    SALE— Cotton    Se«l   Meal,  Oil   Maal. 

Dairy  Feed.  Poultry  Feed,  Alfalfa  Hay.  Qorer 

Hay,  Ear  Corn. 

Writa  immediately  for  our  prices 
The  Hamilton  Company.    New  CaatU,  Pa. 


Horse  Sense 

A  horse  can't  pull  while  kicking: 

This  fact  I  merely  mention. 
And  he  can't  kick  while  pulling. 

Which  is  my  chief  contention. 

Let's  imitate  the  good  old  horse. 

And  lead  a  life  that's  fitting: 
Just  pull  an  honest  load,  and  then 
There'll  be  no  time  for  kicking. 

— CooPERATOR.  Gooding.  Idaho 


'A  foolish  man  sees  happiness  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  wise  man  grows  it  under  his 
feet," — James  Oppenheim. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  For  Sale 

The  baat  Geor(ia  producer*.  Big  .•f™ 
Jcrwy.  Dooly  yam  and  Porto  Rico  varietiee. 
Write  lor  price,  atating  number  wanted,  nant 
a  Urge  patch  this  year  for  both  economy  and 
health.   You'll  beat  old  man  Depraaaion.   1  hey 

-^  ''•dAVID  NICHOLS  CO. 

KINGSTON.  GEORGIA 


Forest  Roads 

Mileage  of  forest  roads  constructed  la.st 
year  more  than  doubled  the  mileage  con- 
structed in  1930,  reports  the  Forest 
Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Trail  building  increased  23 
per  cent. 

The  forest-roads  funds  were  expanded 
in  39  States  and  Territories  and  construc- 
tion amounted  to  4.238.3  miles.  The  1930 
mileage  was  1,725  6  Road  building  op- 
erations, carried  on  in  part  under  emer- 
gency relief  appropriations,  were  pushed 
to  open  up  inaccessible  areas  in  national 
forests  where  fire  danger  was  greatest 
and  contributed  in  many  communities  to 
the  relief  of  local  unemployment  condi- 
tions. 


Seed  Potato  Growers 

Set  High  Record 

Producing  an  average  of  316  bushels  of 
certified  seed  potatoes  per  acre  in  1931. 
Pennsylvania  growers  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list  among  the  twenty  states  which 
conducted  certification  work,  according 
to  a  report  made  by  the  Seed  Potato 
Certification  Committee  to  the  State 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

While  ranking  fourteenth  in  total 
production  of  certified  seed,  the  average 
acre  yield  of  the  Pennsylvania  growers 
was  seven  times  as  much  as  in  the  State 
with  the  lowest  average.  An  interesting 
fact  revealed  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  that  many  potato  growers  in 
Pennsylvania  buy  the  certified  seed  from 
a  State  with  a  75-busheI  acre  yield. 
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/N  1914 

$1450  Would  Buy 

THIS  TRACTOR 


IN  1932 

$1450  Will   Buy 

THIS  TRACTOR 


Intamational  Harmter  2-PIow 
Tractor  uaoldia  1914 


ONLY 


McConnick-I^eeriiig  FannaU 
2-Plow  Tractor  of  1932 


PLUS 


All  the  Following  Poww 
F«nnin3  Equipment 


McConnicI^ 

Piwiring 

2-Furrow 

Tractor  Plow 


MeCormick- 
P— ring  7-foot 
Tractor  Disk 
Harrow 


MeCormick-Put 
ing  6-aactioa  Pa^- 
Tooth  Harrow 

McConnick-Daa»« 
ing  2-row  Polat* 
Plantar 


Fannall  2-Row  Potato 
CultivBtor(viiM  guarda. 
•pacial  •quipmont) 


McConnick-Daering 
0-incli  Faed  Crindar 


The  tractor  of  1914,  while  It  was  the  best  to  be  had  at  the  time, 
was  practically  a  stationary  engine  mounted  on  a  tractor  truck. 
It  had  a  low-speed,  one-cylinder  engine  with  open  water-cooling 
system  and  dry  battery  make-and-brcak  ignition;  a  single  forward 
speed  with  friction  drive  reverse;  winding  drum  steering  devic:e| 
plain  bearings;  and  cast  gears  throughout. 

The  1932  Farmall  Tractor  is  vastly  superior  in  every  respect. 
It  handles  all  the  power  jobs  on  the  average  farm.  It  has  a  power 
take-off  for  operating  pulled  machines.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
materials.  It  has  a  modern  heavy-duty  four-cylinder  engine  with 
high-tension  magneto,  air  cleaner,  and  closed  radiator-cooling 
system;  an  automobile  type  of  differential;  three-speed  trans* 
mission   running  in  oil;  and    anti-friction   bearings  throughout. 

Yet,  with  all  these  improvements,  the  Farmall  sells  for  a  pric* 
so  far  below  that  of  the  tractor  of  1914  that  with  the  difference  m 
purchaser  can  buy  a  considerable  number  of  modern  power-oper- 
ated machines  in  addition.     (Prices  f.o.b.  factory  in  both  cases.) 

INTERNATIONALIHARVESTER  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OF  AMERICA 

{Incorporated) 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


IIARRISBUKG,  PA. 


Farm  Prices  Reach 

Record  Low  Level 

Prices  paid  producers  for  principal  farm 
products  dropped  slightly  between  March 
1 3  and  April  I  3,  reaching  the  lowest  level 
recorded  during  the  present  century, 
according  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and 
information,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  only  important  product  to  sell 
somewhat  above  its  pre-war  level  is 
poultry.  The  other  extreme  is  found  in 
the  grain  crops;  many  of  these  have  been 
selling  this  past  winter  for  not  much  more 
than  half  of  their  191 0-191 4  average,  ac- 
cording to  the  records. 

A  most  unfortunate  circumstance  in 
the  present  economic  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  paying  more  than  the 
pre-war  price  for  articles  he  purchases 
while  selling  many  of  his  products  for 
only  two-thirds  of  the  pre-war  price. 
This  means  that  his  purchasing  power  is 
cut  practically  in  half. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm 
price  for  the  principal  products  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  on  April  I  5.  and  comparisons 
with  a  month  ago.  a  year  ago  and  pre-war: 


A  A  Apr. 

Pra-  Year  Month  IS 

CammodHr                     War  Aga  Afo  1932 

KuRBixTdoi 18  .204  .14(1  .l.<9 

Hutter  per  II) 30  .31  .25  .24 

Wheat  per  bu 1.00  .81  .60  ..W 

Buckwheat  per  bu 70  .82  .39  .39 

Cornperbu 70  .8.5  43  .42 

Oataperbu 50  44  .32  .32 

l'oUt(ie«  per  bu 75  I   10  45  .45 

Apple*  per  bu 95  1  20  05  .  SO 

Beef  cattle  per  100  lbs  .     0  46  6  70  5  00  5  fM) 

Hogs  |x<r  100  llni 8  28  8  40  5  00  4  90 

Calveg  per  100  ll« 7  70  8  70  7  10  6  (K» 

Umla  per  100  lbs 6  82  7.80  5  50  5  90 

Chickena  per  lb 133  .204  171  17T 

Hayperton 16.83  17.90  10  20  10  20 

Wool  per  lb 23  .22  .17  .17 

Index  of  farm  price* 

United  Statra  100  91  61  59 

Pennsylvania 100  •  71  60 

Priced  farmers  pay 

Unife<l  Stat™  100  134  115  114 

Farmers  purchasinx  power 

United  State* 100  08  .53  52 

Pennsylvania 100  *  02  61 

*  Not  available 

Black  Locust  Has 

a  Great  Many  Uses 

Black  locust  is  a  4-purpo8e  tree,  says 
the  United  States  Forest  Service.  It 
quickly  produces  good  timber  for  posts 
and  other  uses;  it  roots  strongly,  thereby 
checking  soil  erosion;  its  flowers  enable 
bees  to  make  a  good  quality  of  honey; 
and  it  is  a  legume.  The  nodules  on  its 
roots  store  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  enriching 
it  for  future  crops.  In  addition,  it  is  a 
tree  of  beauty  and  is  valuable  for  shade. 
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TLBLLAC  C€€LINe 

INCREASES      PRCEITS 


TUBULAR  cooling  and  aeration  of  milk  means  better  milk— improvea 
—  flavor — safeguards  against  souring,  "Rejects"  are  avoided.  Losses  are 
avoided.  And  in  those  sections  where  milk  is  graded  the  properly  cooled 
and  aerated  product  brings  a  better  price.  And  a  good  tubular  cooler 
doesn't  cost  you  a  lot  of  money.  An  Orio/e  Genuine  Tubular  Cooler, 
Model  A,  35  gals,  an  hour,  will  cost  you  only  $30.00— Model  B,  50  gals, 
an  hour,  only  $37.50,  plus  transportation  charges.  Oriole  Tubular  Coolers 
have  always  been  popular  with  dairymen.  No  soldered,  hard-to-clcan 
corners  between  tubes — swinging  spout — ten  l\i'  tubes  with  big  return 
bends  give  wonderful  cooling  capacity — improved  trough — strongly  built 
—  light  weight.  All  the  cooling  efficiency  of  big  coolers  in  coolers  of  just  the 
right  sizes  and  capacities  for  your  dairy.   Write  for  literature. 

CriERRY-BURRELL   CORPORATION 

Phihidelphia,  2324  Market  St.  Pittsburgh,  1139  Ponn  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Russell  &  Ostend  Sts. 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  —  WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Writ*  for  Color  Card*  and  BookUt  "Paint  Pointara" 

EUGENE  E,  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Funds  Enable  Testing  of 
Cattle  in  New  Jersey 

To  Be  Continued 

The  recent  passage  by  the  Legislature 
of  an  emergency  appropriation  bill  pro- 
viding $100,000  for  the  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  May  and  June 
makes  this  an  opportune  time  for  farmers 
to  have  their  cattle  tested  for  the  di-sease. 
according  to  Dr.  J.  II.  McNeil,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  newly  supplied  funds,  which  wi  I  bs 
used  to  pay  state  indemnities  to  farmers 
whose  cattle  are  condemned  as  a  result  of 
the  tet,t,  release  approximately  $50,0I)i) 
of  federal  funds  to  be  used  for  feder  il 
indemnities.  According  to  the  federal-st  xl3 
tuberculosis  eradication  agreement,  own- 
ers of  reacting  animals  are  campcnst-'l 
partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  I'l.' 
national  government.  For  several  mont'is 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  emerfcency 
appropriation  bill,  testing  of  new  herds 
was  retarded  because  of  the  depletion  of 
funds,  and  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  state  had 
already  applied  to  have  more  than  3,000 
cattle  tested. 


Penn  State  Students 

Win  Championship 

Championship  winners  of  the  Penn  Stiti 
Dairy  Exposition  staged  by  students  o 
the  college  arc  announced  by  Profesao 
A  A.  Borland,  head  of  the  dairy  husbanJ 
ry  department. 

Miss  Nellie  Markle,  State  College,  wot 
the  milkins;  contest  in  which  seven  co-eds 
competed.  .She  is  a  sophomore  in  tl» 
dairy  husbun  iry  course. 

Robert  S.  ."I't suffer,  Selinsgrove.  wt 
awarded  grand  championship  honors  <> 
fitlin  ;  dairy  cattle,  and  Leonard  P.  Deut 
ler.  Narbert'i,  won  similar  honors  « 
s!  o<ving  dairy  cattle.  Seventy-nine  stu 
dents  competed. 

Robert  (i.  Struble,  Latrobe,  was  tlx 
c!i:»mpi:>n  nmut  jur  dairy  cattle  judge,  an: 


Elxports  of  Canadian  butter  to  the  Bri- 
tish Isles  and  other  countries  in  1931 
amounted  to  10,680,000  pounds  compared 
with  1,180.400  pounds  in  1930.  Of  the 
total  quantity  exported  in  1931  the  British 
Isles  took  8.637,000  pounds  or  8,645,000 
pounds  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 


R  ly  W.  Zo,il<.  Chambjrsburg.  the  pro 
fcssional  cliampion  in  judging  dair; 
cattle. 

In  judging;  dairy  products  championship 
honors  were  awarded  to  I  larold  C 
Benedict,  Conneautville,  amateur,  ami 
Roy  C.  Kclley,  Waynesburg,  professional 
Sixty-one  entered  the  amateur  comp)etitioii 
and  18  the  professional  contest.  Georp 
W.  I  leberlig,  Newburg,  won  the  clean  milk 
production  essay  contest,  nine  student* 
competing. 

Speakers  at  the  banquet  following  th« 
show  were  Dr.  1 1.  E.  VanNorman,  for 
mer  head  of  the  dairy  department  hert 
and  now  director  of  research  for  tl« 
Borden  Company:  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  o" 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  ProfesO' 
Borland. 


Warm  Water  and  Warm  M.Ik  Both 

Rise  to  Top  of  Can.  Then  the  39 
t  Degree  Water  Further  Complicates 
the  Problem 

I    Milk  cooling  would  be  an  easier  job  if 
i^at   currents  would   be  controlled,   but. 

teplains  Professor  H.  "w.  .xney  «.  w.c  •  >=.• 
fork  state  college  of  agriculture  both  the 
'warmer  milk  rises  to  the  top  of  the  can 
aixl  the  warmer  water  rises  to  the  top 
^  the  tank.  As  the  warm  m.lk  rises  the 
icream  tends  to  pick  up  bacteria  on  the 
way  and  the  top  layer  of  creamy  milk  has 
a  moderate  concentration  of  bacteria.  .So. 
he  says,  the  most  troublesome  place  in 
the  can  to  get  cool  is  the  place  which  needs 
cooling  most  because  of  the  bacteria. 

When  a  can  of  milk  at  95  degrees  Fah- 
renheit is  placed  in  a  tank  of  water  at  34 
degrees  the  water  close  to  the  can  becomes 
warm  and  rises  to  the  top  where  it  forms 
a  layer  of  warm  water  over  the  top  of  the 
tank.     The  rising  curtain  of  water  may 
be  about  one-sixteenth  of   an   inch   thick 
but  it  rises  all  around  the  can  and  shuts 
Off  the  neck  and  shoulder  of  the  can  from 
the  colder  water.      And   the  shoulder   of 
the  can  must  be  cooled  if  the  milk  is  to 
be  cooled  under  the  shoulder. 

In  a  recent  test  ice  was  at  the  top  and 
•ides  of  the  tank  and  the  ice  was  one  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  water 
•was  34  degrees  when  the  cans  were  put 
in  the  tank.     After  ten  minutes   the  top 
three-fourths    inch     of    water    was    48.5 
degrees.     After  twenty  minutes   the  top 
one-half  inch  of  water  was  53.5  degrees 
and  one  and  one-fourth    inches   down    it 
was  54  degrees  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  it  was  39  degrees. 

Rules  Fail 
Although    warm    water    rises    and    cool 
water  falls,  water  has  a  peculiar  character- 
istic, when  it  is  at  39  degrees,  of  being 
more   dense    than    at    34    or    44    degrees. 
That  is.  water  at  39  degrees  sinks  in  the 
I    presence  of  water  that  is  either  warmer  or 
colder.    So  the  39  degree  water  tends  to 
stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and   the 
water    that    is    either    warmer    or    colder 
^'  tends  to  rise  toward  the  top.     As  the  55 
■     degree  water  reaches  the  ice  and  is  cooled 
to  39  degrees  the  colder  water  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  makes  a  downward 
circulation  from  the  top  of  the  tank.    T  he 
39  degree  water  may  spread  to  the  iced 
walls  of   the   tank   and    be   cooled    to    36 
degrees  and  start   a  rising  current  away 
from  the  39  degree  water. 

Cracked  Ice  Best 
Professor    Riley    and    H.    J.    Bruckner 
tried    different    ways    to    counteract    the 
trick  currents,  and  found  that  the  quickest 
way  to  cool  the  top  of  the  can  to  30  de- 
grees was  to  pack  the  can  in  cracked  ice, 
with  only  enough  water  to  fill  in  around 
the  ice    The  top  milk  cooled  to  30  degrees 
in   forty-one  minutes.      When    plenty   of 
cracked  ice  was  floating  in  the  tank  of  34 
degree  water,  and  the  ice  was  renewed  as 
it    melted    near    the    can,    the    top    milk 
cooled   to   30   degrees   in    two    hours   and 
forty-three    minutes        The    temperature 
at  the  bottom  of  the  can  was  42,  and  in 
the  middle  it  was  46  degrees. 

With  two  electrically  cooled  tanks,  in 
the  large  tank  which  held  three  and  one- 
third  cans  of  water  for  each  can  of  milk, 
the  top  milk  reached  55  degrees  in  two 
hours  and  two  minutes.  In  a  smaller 
tank  which  held  one  and  three-fourths 
cans  of  water  for  each  can  of  milk  the  top 
milk  reached  55  degrees  in  four  hours  and 
twenty  three  minutes. 


START  Her 
and  KEEP  Her 


O 


AMC 


STARTING  and  GROWING  MASH 


THOUSANDS  of  poultrymen  use  this  simplified  feeding  plan 
-ONU  ration  to  carry  them  from  hatching  time  straight  through 
the  growing  period.  No  change  from  a  feed  that  your  chicks  get 
acc-romed  to  -  no  experimenting.  Just  a  single  feed  that 
STARTS  'EM  RIGHT  and  GROWS  EM  FAST. 
Amco  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  is  a  two-job  ration.  First  it 
^ves  chicks  the  .(uick,  troM-free  start  that  every  poultryman 
wints  to  see.  Then  it  builds  ihem  safely  up  to  the  laying  stage 
and  a  healthy,  vigorous  maturity. 

Amco  Starter  and  Grower  is  an  open  fo™"';  f"'' •^7/'^;j»^5 
s-e  15  correctly  balanced.  Every  ton  contains  100  lbs.  ot  Uned 
Buttermilk  with  the  other  essential  ingredients.  Made  with  or 
without  Cod  Liver  Oil.  „„..ut 

Ask  vour  Amco  ai-ent  for  all  the  facts  —  and  then  start  RIGHl 
w  th  AMCO  Th^  Amco  Service  Staff  of  recognized  poultry 
Ttllrities  is  maintained  to  help  you  with  poultry  problems. 
Consult  them  on  any  poultry  questions 


T^MCO 

iFflOMIMNfiSERyia 
I  LBS.  /\  NET  W6T, 


AMCO  MED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC 


District  Office 
Dept.  H-6 


CO 


Muncy,  Pa. 


STARTING  AND 
GROWING  NASH 

kLUEO  MILLS.  Inc. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

—  MILLS  — 

OMANA  -  •Ur'AkO 

K  ST.  t.euia 


HERE'S  THE  WA^^ 
TO  FEED  IT 

For  the  first  8  weeks  feed  it  alone  as 
an  all-mash  ration.  Then  keep  right 
on  feeding  it.  adding  an  increasing 
amount  of  scratch  grains  as  the 
chicks  develop.  Full  directions  oa 
the  bag. 


! 


Clear  glass  bowls  are  excellent  for  dainty 
flowers,  wherens  heavy  winter  flowers, 
such  as  jack-o-lantems  and  pus^  willows, 
are  more  effective  in  large  jugs. 


Uncle  Ab  says  ideas  are  like  plants: 
once  planted  they  must  be  cultivated  and 
nourished  if  they  are  to  bear  their  best 
fruits. 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  of  all  the  mathe- 
matics he  ever  studied,  he  has  never  had 
to  use  what  he  leaft-ned  after  the  fifth  grade. 


Not  Stone  Blind 

She— "You  got  fooled  on  this   diamond 


rmg 


He— "I  guess  not.    I  know  my  onions 
SHE~"Mayb«  -but  not  your  carats." 
BosTCfy  Transcript. 

Drink  Milk  Everybody 


Prevent  Soil  Erosion 

Considerable  good  top  soil  is  lost  every 
year  from  crops  grown  under  clean  culti- 
vation. Depressions  likely  to  gully  should 
be  protected  by  leaving  sod  strips  when 
the  land  is  plowed.  Where  erosion  is 
more  extensive  other  precautions  can  be 
used.   Ask  your  county  agent  about  them. 
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Compensatic!! 


S  Truck  Insurance 


TiKjr^    I  TO    vrMTO    IMQITOANrr 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees      We  paid  a  dividend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


1  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address    


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


We  Write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.     If  Interested,  Fill  in  the  Attached  Blank  and  We  will  give  You  full  Information 


Name Address. 

Insurance  Begins 19 Expires. 


aty 


County 


Motor  No Truck 

Serial  No >^otor  No. 


Business - Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model No.  Cylinder 

Serial  No 

Capacity 

Pennsylvania  Threshermcn  S  farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

311  Mechanics  Trust  BIdg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


When   answering  advertisements  always  mention  tl 
fact  that  you  saw  the  Ad  in  the  Milk 
Producers*  Review 


LEONARD 


KEM'TRATES^ 

<  Chemical  tonceiitratcs  >  ^ 


Kem-Trates  When  Added  To' Kerosene  and 

{Cheap  Machine  Oil  Will  Give  You  An 

Effective  Cattle  Spray 

FOR  40c  A  GALLON 

Buy  KEM-TRATES  with  confidence  and  eliminate  the  high 
cost  of  cheap  base  material  used  in  ready  mixed  fly  sprays. 

KEM-TRATES  are  guaranteed  to  give  you  satisfaction  or 
your  money  refunded.  Eleven  years  of  success  and  hundreds  ot 
users  back  this  guarantee. 

1  Quart  KEM-TRATES,  $2.50,  makes  10  gals.  FLY  SPRAY 
1-6  qt.  can  KEM-TRATES,  $12,  makes  50  gals.  FLY  SPRAY 

The  mixing  of  KEM-TRATES  is  very  simple  Try  this 
new  economical  method  of  eliminating  your  flies.  Full  directions 
for  mixing  and  using  on  each  can. 

Send  checks  either  to  your  Association  Office,  direct  to 
us  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  C.  O.  D.  prepaid. 

ORDER  YOUR  SEASON'S  KEM-TRATES  EARLY 


^^Never   a   Moment's    troubl 
in  more  than  5  years  with  m 


Esco  Milk  Cooler" 

.  .  .  says  E.  L.  Lawn'of^Pennsylvania 

Using  his  ESCO  Milk  Cooler  continuously  for  over 
half  a  decade.  Mr.  Lawn  is  naturally  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  ESCO. 

The  cooling  of  nnillc  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  problem 
with  those  dairymen  who  have  installed  ESCO  Milk 
Coolers.  They  merely  plunge  their  cans  of  milk  in  the 
ESCO  and  forget  them.  Automatically,  the  milk  is 
quickly  cooled  to  below  30  degrees  and  kept  cold  until 
shipped. 

At  the  new  low  prices,  established  at  the  beginning 
of  the  warm  season.  ESCO  offers  you  a  definite  way  to 
increase  your  profits  and  insure  your  market. 

Quick,  sure  cooling  and  efficient,  economical  opera- 
tion are  ESCO  features  that  have  made  thousands  of 
dairymen  enthusiastic  ESCO  users.  You'll  want  these 
advantages.  Why  not  get  complete  information  now? 
Ask  also  about  ESCO  Dairy  Water  I  leaters  and  ESCO 
Electric  Dairy  Utensil  Sterilizers. 


The  Electric  Milk 
Cooler 


RICHARD  W.  LEONARD,  INC. 

325  W.  HURON  ST.  Phone:  Sup.  8088  CHICAGO 


Use  convenient  coupon. 


Esco  Cabinet  Company 

Manufactuma 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


'  ESCO  CABINET  CO. 
I   Wa«t  Cheatar,  Pa. 


6MPR32 


I    I  make cans  of  milk  daily. 

(Send  full  particular*  on: 
n  RSCO  l^ilk  Cooler* 
I  J  ESCO  Water  Heater* 

□  E:SC0  Dairy  Uten.il  Stcriliier* 


I    Nam*-.. 
I   Addraaa 
P.  O 


INTEH-STATE  MILK  PPODUCKP.S'    ASCOCIATION 
P^nLVWi.P^:iA  .^BICF.G   in  effect  July  let,      1932. 

'■' ■'^  «J  *-  ,      ^j   ^„  rtc^  VM,-*.4.p,.fnt   anH   a  dill erenxiaj. 

Those  quota' ions  are  haced  on  ?..  ^^^^'^I  ^^\!:"_1^  _,^^  „, 
.f  4  cent3  for  each  terth  r,oint  anrl  2  certs  tor  erou  uu.y  .w.._.  .---^  . 
of  4  ce'^^^J^^^     ;  ^   ^     ^p.„«^  ^_v,h  thr.  understanding  that    xt   is  net 

or  dovm.     This  price   itst,   i.b    i  v^aulinp  charge  at 

to  producers  and  ha.  allov-.H  ''''' .'''V^^^ .^..^'o-vly^lnt  to  producers 

hundred  Pounds  (46^  quarts)   of  all  milk  bought    fVom  any  producer  at  pric 
listed  hereon.  ..^er-State  ^^llk  Producers'   Association  2^  per 

hundred  pounds  (464  quarts)   of  all  milk  bought   from  ner^be^s   of  said   asso 

''"^'°'"  (3)   To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State   Dairy  Council   2^  jrjiun. 

dred  pounds   iM  quarts)   of  all  milk  bought  fro.  other  producers  at  price 
listed  hereon.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  the  recipients   far   im- 

proving   standards  of  c^ality  in  prodvxtion  and  f^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^   an     for 
Lladllphia  Milk  Shed;   for  improvement  -   /^/^J^^/  f  ^,::^//p^o:;f,:ts. 
an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  ol   dairy  p 


Test 

per   cent. 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3*15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4,15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4. 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4,65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5^ 

fey  order 


Basic 
Quantity 
ppr  3O0#   . 

2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.13 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.23 
2.30 
2. 52 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2,54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.73 
2.78 
2.80 
of  the  Boar 5 


Price 
per 
qt.    ij) 


: 


•.P^r 


100,^ 


4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.55 

4.7 

'i.75 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.7 

•^.75 

5.8 

').85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

G. 


:   C'1.16 
:      1.18 
:      1.20 
t      1.22 
:     1.24 
t      1.26 
:      l.:^8 
:     l,7.n 
:      1 .  o2 
:      l.a4 
:      1.36 
:      1.38 
J      1.^0 
:      1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
l.^>8 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.G6 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.P4 
1.''6 

i.ns 

l.PO 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 


I 
: 
: 

t 
t 

} 


C^eam 
Por   qt 

2.5 

2.55 

2.6 

2.6 

2.65 

2.7 

2.75 

2.8 

2.85 

2.9 

2.9 

2.95 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.5 

3.55 

0.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.8 

3.35 

3.9 

3.95 

4.0 

4.05 

4.1 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 


:         Surplus 
gft   Per   10^>#     Per   qt(/) 
^0.7C 


t 


0.78 

O.BO 

0.82 

0.64 

0.86 

0.88 

0.^0 

0."2 

0.94 

0.96 

0.98 

1.00 

1.02 

1.04 

1.06 

1.08 

1.10 

1.12 

1.14 

1.16 

1.18 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1.26 

1.28 

1.30 

1.32 

1.34 

1.36 

1.38 

1.40 

1.42 

1.44 

l.'>6 

1.48 

1.50 

1.52 

1.54 

1.56 


1.65 

1.7 

1.7 

1.75 

1.8 

1.85 

1.9 

1.95 

2. 

2. 

2.05 

2.1 

2.15 

2.2 

2.25 

2.3 

2.3 

2.35 

2.4 

2.45 

2.5 

2.55 
2.6 

2.D 

2.65 

2.7 

2.75 

2.3 

2.85 

2.9 

2.9 

2.95 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3 .35 


r 


-;  r 


oT't^Tre  ct  ov  r 


State. 


Tenth  Floor,   Flint  Bid 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Issued  June   28th,   19^ 


>•» 


'JJlafoJirL  r>/Mkr 


Preridrnt.  ^ 


eoi 


secretary. 


I 


IFTEP-S'^'ATF  MTLK  Pr<0]janii<5'    ,\SSOCI\TI0N 

RECFIVI"  J  ST'.TI^''  Pfir'ES"  in  effect  J,;ly   1st,    1932. 

^bjec-*-    tc   oIuhl/-     heuevcr   v/pri'mted  by  rarlret   oorditions  .     -  ^ 

The:;e   4Uotaticnt   (iit  basec^  or.  '6"^  bvtterfr.t  and    a  c^iffercn- 
tiea    of  4  cents  for  each  torit'i  poirt  rnr)    2  cents   for    each  half  tenth  point 
up  or  down.     This   price  li:it   is  issupc'  v^  tb    the  imdor standing  t^iat    it  is 
net  to  producers   and  that  a3. 1  buyrrs   us". ng   it  us  a  basis    of  paynient  to  pro- 
ducers  shall   in  addition  thereto  nako  the  following  contribuLionR   and   pay- 
ments. 

(1^   To  the  Philadelphia   inter-Statc   Driry  Council  2<f.  per 
hundred  poundap  (46-|  quarts)   of  oil  mi  11<:,  bought  from  any  producer  at  price 
listed  hereon. 

(2^  To  the  Intsr-State  M?.lk  Producers'   Asisocifvtion  2i  per 
hundred  pounds   (40^-  quarts'i    of  all  mi  IVr  bo^-gh*    from  menbr-rs   of  said   associa- 
tion. 

(3)   To  tv^e  Phila'^ielphia   Inter--t«^te  Dpiry  Council   2</  per 
hundred   pounds    (46^   quarts^   of  all  mil>  bought    from  other   producers    at   price 
listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  deri/ed  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for 
improving  standards  of  quality  in  production  nnd  distribution  of  milk  in 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and  stabilization  of  mnrk'^ts 
and  for  an  educational  campaign  advert is inc  the  food  value  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 


Basic  price   July  Ist,    193  2 


June  cream  and  si'rnlus   prices 


'^y  order   of  the  Board   o^   D'. recto:'s 


Tenth  Floor,   Flint   Rlr^^r., 
Philadelphia,    Fenna. 
Issued  June  23th,    1952 


"'r^  J' ('^  o'^'^i  '-^tary. 


_-^       INTER-STATE 

Producer 


'\ 


■V* 


INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Jut 


^v^iATION,  Inc. 


No.  3 


3^>sic  Quantity 

•  < 

•  • 

Miles 

Pre:  ght  rate 

PricG 

:        Creara              : 

Surplus 

V^r   10'^ 

Zt  milk 

:Tost  Per    100^-   : 

Per   100# 

1  to  10 

inc. 

.260 

$1.57 

:3.          $0.66        : 

Co. 26 

11   to   20 

ti 

.283 

1.56 

:3.05        0.68 

0.28 

21    to  SO 

II 

.303 

1.54 

:3.1          0.70        : 

0,30 

31  to  40 

tt 

.313 

1.53    . 
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Explains  Season 

Variance  In 

Milk  Fat  Tests 

By  J.  C.  McCAN 

The  fat  content  of  milk  generally  tests 
higher  in  fall  and  winter  than  in  spring 
l«,d  summer,  according  to  J.  C.  McCan. 
rtate  creamery  inspector.  Extension  Ser- 
vice New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  This  variance,  he  says,  .s  a 
natural  occurrence  largely  due  to  the 
rfect  of  a  rising  temperature  and  high 
humidity  on  the  system  of  the  cow. 

"The  decline  in  fat  tests  about  the  time 
the  cows  are  turned  out  to  pasture  and 
the  subsequent  gradual  rise  during  the  fall 
coincide    with    seasonal    changes    in    the 
feeding   and   management  of   the   herd   . 
.tates  Mr.  McCan.     "For  this  reason  it 
has  been  commonly  assumed  that  the  de- 
cline in  teat  is  due  to  the  watery  nature  of 
the  grass  eaten  by   the  cows.     The  rise 
during  the  fall   is  attributed  to  a  return 
to  the  winter  ration  of  grain  and  other 
dry  feeds.     Experiments,  however,  reveal 
that    cows    receiving     the    same    ration 
throughout  the  entire  year  show  a  similar 
tendency    toward    a    decline    in    fat    test 
during  the  spring  and  summer  with  an 
bcrease  again  towards  winter. 

•'The    seasonal    variation    of    fat    tests 
may    be    obscured     or    exaggerated     by 
changes   due    to    the    stage    of    lactation. 
Cows  calving  in  late  fall  and  early  winter 
*»re    ending    their    lactation    during    the 
early   fall   months  when  it  is  natural   for 
milk   tests   to   rise   slightly.       Advancing 
lactation,    in    raising    the    percentage    of 
fat,  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  seasonal 
effect.      Cows   freshening   in    late   spring 
may  test  low  during  the  first  months  of 
lactation   and   high   during   winter.       The 
following  spring,  when  the  cows  are  dry- 
ing off,  season   and   advancing  lactation 
work  against  each  other  and  the  per  cent 
of  fat  remains  more  constant  for  the  last 
few  months  of  the  lactation  period. 

"Tests  made  by   the  Sussex  Milk  and 
Cream  Company   in    1930   and    1931    on 
composite  samples  of  milk  from  550  farms, 
delivered  to  10  country  plants  located  in 
Sussex  County  and  New  York,   revealed 
that  the  highest  average  test  was  obtained 
in  November,  1930.  and  December.  1931. 
During  both  years  the  low  point  was  in 
April  and  the  test  remained  near  this  low 
point  until  early  fall.    The  average  differ- 
ence between  the  high  and  low  points  for 
the  two  years  was  over   .16  of  one  per 
cent.     Among  individual  milk  producers 
the  variation  was  much  greater.' 

Pogis  99th'8  Duke  5th's  Maid,  one  of 
the  purebred  Jersey  cows  in  the  herd 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
at  State  College,  has  won  the  Gold  Medal 
award  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  with  her  high  yield  of  714.16  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  15.323  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  365- 
day  official  test,  started  when  she  was  7 
years  and  8  months  of  age.  This  record 
followed  directly  after  her  exceptional 
365-day  test  record  of  813.70  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  16.558  lbs.  of  milk,  which  also 
won  the  Gold  Medal  award. 


Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson  Again  Heads 

National  Holstein  Association 


At    the    47th    Annual    Convention    of 
The      Holstein-Friesian      Association      of 
America     held     in     Madison,     Wisconsin. 
May   3 1 -June    I.   Dr.    L.    M.   Thompson, 
Montrose,    Pa.,    was    reelected    President 
for  the  ensuing  year.   J.  1  lomer  Remsburg 
of    Middletown,    Maryland    was    elected 
Vice-President    to   succeed    F.    S.    Walker 
of  Orange,  Virginia      Four  directors  elect- 
ed to  serve  four  years  were  H.  V.  Noyes, 
Kenwood.  New  York;  H    W.  Mott,  Her- 
rington,  Kansas:  Martin  Sheridan,  Leba- 
non, New  Jersey  and  J.  Luscher.  Fairview, 
Oregon.        Directors    J      P      Riorden    of 
Wisconsin  and   F.   L.   Lowden  of   Illinois 
resigned  and  their  unexpired  terms  will  be 
filled  by  F.  J.  Southcott,  Dousman,  Wis- 


consin and  John  A.    Carroll    of  Chicago. 

Resolutions   to     reduce    registration    and 

transfer  fees  were  defeated  as  it  was  the 

consensus  of  opinion  of  the  184  delegates 

from  46  districts  present  that  there  should 

be  no  curtailment  in  State  and  National 

extension  work     A  resolution  was  passed 

declaring   a   moratorium  on   penalty   fees 

for   registering    females   until   January    I, 

1933.      This   means   that    females   of   all 

ages   can   be   registered  at    the   minimum 

fees  until  the  end  of  this  year. 

Chicago's  invitation  to  hold  the  1933 
covention  was  accepted  and  the  time  will 
be  appropriate,  as  the  World's  Fair  will 
start  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  is  to 
be  held. 


Milk  Price  Readjustment 

OWING  to  current  economic  conditions  in  the  dairy  industry 
and  in  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  particularly,  some  re- 
adjustment of  the  prices  paid  producers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  has  l.een  found  necessary,  so  that  the  marketing  situa- 
tion could  l.e  brought  more  in  Une  with  conditions  existing  m  the 
industry  on  the  whole. 

After   repeated   conferences   with  cooperating   buyers   in   the 
PhlladL-lphia  area,  it  was  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  Selling    Plan    be   continued   until    further   advised.     'Ihat 
we  continue,  also  until  further  notice,  the  provision  under  which 
producers  will   be  paid,  at   basic  prices,   for  90  per  cent  of  their 
established  basic  (luantitles  and  that  10  per  cent  of  the  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  the  basic  quantity,  be  paid  for  at  a  cream  price. 
It  was  also  decided  that  a  reduction  of  14  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  be  made  in  the  prevailing  price  paid  for  basic  milk  anil 
that  20%  be  added  to  the  average  price  of  butter  used  monthly 
in  computing  the  price  to  be  paid  for  surplus  milk. 

These  various  provisions  become  effective  on  July  1,  1932. 
The  program  for  the  1933  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  has  been 
deferred    until   August,   pending   a  clearer   insight   into   what    the 
productive  and  consumptive  rate  in  the  future  may  be. 


I 


Grain,  fruit,  vegetable,  specialty  crops, 
and  pig  crop  prosfiects  will  be  given  in  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Tuesday. 
July  12.  by  four  agricultural  statisticians 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Pennsylvania  Jersey 
Cows  Make  High 
Production  Records 

In  the  purebred  Jersey  herd  at  Dingle- 
ton  Farm,  Newtown  Square,  one  of  the 
cows.  Imp.  Dreaming  Princess  has  lately 
made  the  remarkably  high  production 
record  of  743.28  lbs.  of  butterfat,  14,338 
lbs.  of  milk  in  a  365-day  official  test,  made 
as  a  mature  cow. 

Blonde  Bowlina.  one  of  the  purebred 
Jersey  cows  in  the  herd  owned  by  L.  B. 
Carter  of  Oakwood  Farm.  Titusville,  has 
recently  won  an  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Silver  Medal  with  a  yield  of  509.99 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  7.543  lbs.  of  milk  in  a 
305-day  official  production  test  started 
when  she  was  2  years  and  2  months  of 

age. 

Fomasa  2d'8  Beauty,  one  of  the  pure- 
bred Jersey  cows,  in  the  herd  owned  by 
G.  H.  McKinstry  of  Washington,  has 
qualified  for  a  Gold  Medal  with  her  out- 
standing production  record  of  623.65  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  13.091  lbs.  of  milk  in  a 
305-day  test  started  when  she  was  7 
years  and  3  months  of  age.  Previously 
this  cow  had  won  the  Gold  Medal  with 
a  yield  of  617.43  lbs.  butterfat  in  305  days 


Why  White  Lightning 
Is   Greater  Hazard 

Than  the^Red 

Red  lightning,  though  seldom  reported 
by  Forest  Service  lookouts  as  the  cause 
of  a  forest  fire,  differs  in  no  way  from 
white  lightning,  a  very  common  cause  of 
fires,  says  Dr.  W.  J.  Humphreys,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  White  flashes  are  a 
greater  fire  hazard  than  red  flashes  merely 
because  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  re- 
sponsible for  the  difference  in  color. 

In  rainless  air.  Doctor  Humphreys 
points  out.  electric  discharges  owe  their 
light  entirely  to  the  two  gases,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  and  therefore  are  white  or 
bluish  white.  An  electric  discharge 
through  heavy  rain,  however,  may  dis- 
sociate some  of  the  water  vapor  along  its 
path  and  thus  produce,  in  addition  to  the 
light  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  that  also  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  brilliantly  red. 

Red  lightning,  coming  through  rain, 
strikes  only  wet  objects,  which,  of  course, 
greatly  reduces  its  fire  hazard.  White 
lightning  on  the  other  hand,  may  strike 
dry  fuel,  which  is  easily  fired. 


Penna.  Wiii  Ban 

Diseased  Cattle 

From  Other  States 

Pennsylvania  will  take  another  forward 
step  in  its  program  of  protecting  her 
healthy  herds  and  flocks  of  livestock  from 
the  danger  of  infection  from  outside 
sources. 

Regulations  will  be  enforced  which 
are  designed  to  keep  out  of  the  Common- 
wealth, cattle  infected  with  Bang  disease 
in  other  states,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment from  Dr.  T  E.  Munce,  director, 
bureau  of  animal  industry.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Twenty-six 
states  now  have  similar  regulationa. 

"The  work  of  preventing  and  control- 
ling Bang  disease  in  our  native  herds 
under  the  Pennsylvania  plan  adopted  in 
1921,  is  progressing  rapidly".  Dr.  Munce 
explains.  "Blood  testing  is  being  carried 
out  in  5,515  herds  and  Bang  disease-free 
certificates  have  been  issued  for  693  herd« 
The  interest  in  the  control  of  this  disease 
is  reported  as  on  the  increase. 

The  new  regulation  on  the  receipt  of 
the  cattle  in  Pennsylvania  from  other 
states  is  as  follows: 

"Cattle,  including  calves,  (except  as 
herein  provided)  shall  not  be  brought  into 
Pennsylvania  except  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations: 

"Cattle  that  have  aborted,  or  that  have 
been  treated  with  a  live  culture  of  Bru- 
cella abortus,  or  that  failed  to  pass  a 
negative  blood  test,  shall  be  deemed  as 
infected  with  Bang  Disease  and  no 
cattle  so  infected  shall  be  brought  into 
Pennsylvania  except  upon  written  per- 
mit from  the  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  subject  to 
(juarantine  upon  entry: 

"Cuttle,    including    calves,     (except    as 
herein    provided)     to    be     brought    into 
Pennsylvania    must     have    come    directly 
from  herds  that  are  certified  by  the  proper 
livestock   sanitary   officials   as   being   free 
from  Bang  Disease;  or  must  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  test  for  Bang  Disease  and 
found  negative  within  thirty  (30)  days  of 
entry:    Such  cattle  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  health  certificate  approved  by  the 
proper   livestock   sanitary   official   of   the 
State  in  which  the  Bang  Disease  test  was 
made  and  a  copy  of  the  certificate  shall 
be    forwarded    to    the    Director    of    the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania  so  as  to  reach 
Harrisburg  before  arrival  of  the  cattle  at 
destination:     The  health  certificate  shall 
contain  a  complete  statement  of  the  actual 
results   of    the   test,   description   and   tag 
number  of  registry  name  and  number  for 
identification  of  each  animal  tested,  names 
and  addresses  of  the  owner,  consignor  and 
consignee,  date  on  which  blood  was  tested. 
"Cattle  coming  into  Pennsylvania  un- 
under  this  quarantine  regulation  must  also 
comply  with  Federal  and  State  tuberculin 
test  regulations. 


Feed  Grain  to  Cows 

Grain  feeding  should  be  continued  for 
cows  on  pasture.  Early  pasture  grass 
is  high  in  protein  content  and  very  succu- 
lent. Idigh-producing  cows  cannot  con- 
sume enough  to  meet  their  needs.  Use  a 
grain  mixture  containing  about  12  per 
cent  protein  and  feed  enough  to  keep  the 
cows  from  getting  thin.  Usually  about  one 
tx>und  of  grain  to  5  or  6  pounds  of  milk 
is  enough. 
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Mr.  Baker  Decides  to  Build 

Rather  Than  to  Remodel  Old  Ban 


By  J.  W.  Horner^ 


Mr.  Scott  P.  Baker,  of  Franklintown. 
York  County.  Pa.,  had  been  greatly  handi- 
capped for  years  with  a  poor  barn  and 
inadequate  facilities  for  carrying  on  his 
dairy  farming.  The  bam  was  in  bad  con- 
dition when  he  moved,  and  to  spend  hard 
earned  money  to  improve  it,  seemed  like 
sending  good  money  after  poor  money. 
A»  a  result,  he  put  up  with  the  inconveni- 
ences of  an  old  worn-out  plant  quite  long 
enough.  During  all  this  time,  he  and  his 
old  pencil  were  working  and  working  a 
plenty,  in  an  endeavor  to  decide  some  of 
the  important  issues  to  be  met  sooner  or 


The  Old  Barn 


later.    1  low  could  a  small  herd  on  a  small 
farm   of   twenty-seven   acres   ever   justify 
the    expenditure    necessary    to     remodel 
the  old  bam.  much  less  to  build  a  new  one! 
The  old   barn   was   a   one   story   affair. 
50'x30'.    and    by    this    time    pretty    well 
beyond    recognition        The    roof    was    in 
bad  condition,  the  weather  boarding  just 
hanging  on.  the  frame  in  bad  shape,  and 
the    interior    with    no    arrangement    nor 
convenience.     To  repair  and  remodel  this 
building    seemed    as    impractical    as    the 
building  and  the  financing  of  a  new  barn. 
But  each  year  the  necessity  of  a  decision 
bec*me  more  urgent.      Inspectors  would 
not    continue    indefinitely    to    pass    upon 
conditions  such  as  existed  in  the  old  barn 
So  there  was  no  other  course  of  action  to 
be  taken  but  to  either  rebuild  the  present 
bam.    or    to    somehow   devise    ways    and 
means  to  build  a  new  dairy  barn. 

In  considering  a  new  bam.  Mr.  Baker 
figured  wisely.     He  knew  that  there  is  a 
continual  demand  for  improvement  in  the 
quality   of    milk   and    of    the    conditions 
under  which    it   is   produced.      He   knew 
that  existing  conditions  of  a   generation 
ago.  on  the  dairy  farm,  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  milk  market  of  today.     And 
in    the    future,    some    of    the    conditions 
which  are  permitted  today  will  not  likely 
paM  then.      So  the  wise  thing  to  do  in 
this     ca»e     was    to    anticipate    as    far    as 
possible  the  requirements  of  the  future. 
and  to  plan  the  new  barn  in  accordance 
A   year   ago.    Mr.    Baker   started   serious 
planning  and  figuring.    He  would  build  a 
new  dairy  bam.   if  it  could  be  properly 
financed,  which  should  meet  requirements 
for  a  period  of  years  to  come.     For  the 
present,   the  old  bam   would   serve   as  a 
storage  space   for   feeds,   and   as  a   horse 
stable,    but    the    new    structure    should 
house  and  care  for  only  the  dairy  herd. 
To  be  satisfactory,  this  new  bam  should 
be  as  near  fire-proof  as  was  within  reason 
to   build,   should    be   durably    built,    well 
lighted,  drained  and  ventilated      In  addi- 
tion,   it   should   be   conveniently   located. 
The  logical  place  seemed  to  be  near  the 
existing  bam.  and  should  conditions  ever 
warrant  it.  the  old  barn  could  be  replaced 
by  a  new  general  purpose  barn. 


There  were  numerous  places  to  go  for 
information   pertaining  to  the  lay-out  of 
a  modem  dairy  barn,  but  in  Mr.  Baker's 
case,   he  secured   most  of  his  information 
and   data    from   one  of   the   leading   mail 
order  houses.     They  had  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  bills  of  materials  from  which 
he  could  readily  calculate  costs,  with  the 
help    of    a    carpenter        This    data    when 
gathered     together,    gave    him    a    pretty 
fair    idea    of   the   amount    that   would    be 
necessary,    and    really,    it    was   surprismg 
to  know   how  much  a  person  can  build 
in    this    period   of    reduced   prices.      The 
carpKsnter  was  in  need  of  work,  and  gave 
him  a  remarkably  low  figure  on  that  end 
of    the    job        Sand,    stone,    cement    and 
lumber  were  also  at  low  ebb  prices.     To 
make   the   proposition   all    the   more   en- 
couraging, it  was  learned  that  the  equip- 
ment could  be  secured  and  the  cost  dis- 
tributed over  a  period  of  time.     With  all 
estimates    and    figures   in    and    tabulated, 
it  was  certain  that  the  new  barn  could  be 
erected     for    an    amount    approximating 
seven   hundred  dollars.     This  would  pro- 
vide   him    with    a    one-story    dairy    barn. 
34'x20'.     constructed    of    cinder-concrete 
blocks,  with  concrete  foundations,  floors, 
gutters,     steel    stanchions,    an     insulated 
ceiling,   composition  shingle  roof,  a  litter 
carrier,    electric   wiring,    paint    and    hard- 
ware.     In  addition   to  the  main  bam.   it 
would  provide  for  an  entry  4'x6'  connect- 
ing the  bam  with   a   milk  cooling   room. 


Labor,  concrete 1 1  .  00 

Stall  equipment,  ceiling  insulation, 
and  litter  carrier,  (on  time  pay- 
ment plan) 147.00 

Stone 17.60 

Sand 6  00 

Paint 8  20 

Electric  wiring 8.00 

Doors  (used) 8  ^0 

1  lardware.  and  misc 26 .  00 

Total $'j>70.75 


Th«  N«w  Dairy  Barn 

6'x8'.  and  a  concrete  cooling  tank  23"x49" 
In  this  structure  he  would  have  room  for 
eight  head,  with  stanchions,  ample  room 
for  a  feed  alley,  walks  at  both  ends  of  the 
stable,  and  a  good  wide  walk  back  of  the 
animals. 

So  with  this  assurance.  Mr.   Baker  set 
to  work,  and  today  the  barn  is  a  reality, 
having  been  mostly  completed.    There  is 
still   some  work   to  be  done  such   as   the 
outside  grading  and  planting    the  installa- 
tion   of    water    cups,    the    piping   of    the 
water  to  the  barn  and  milk  house  (which 
is  probably  completed  by  this  time)  and 
some    interior    painting.       It    should    be 
remembered  that  much  of  the  work  fell 
to  Mr.  Baker.     The  entire  job  was  prac- 
tically  done   by   him   with   the  aid   of  a 
carpenter,    otherwise    there    would    have 
been  a  different  story  to  tell  with  regard 
to    the    final    cost.       Naturally,    with    his 
other  work  to  be  done,  the  bam  has  not 
been    completed    as   quickly    as    it    might 
have  been  done  otherwise. 

A  tabulated  list  of  the  costs  include  the 
following  items: 

Concrete  blocks $  65  00 

Concrete  block  labor 25  20 

Lumber 216  00 

Carpenter  labor 70  00 

Rafters,  furnished  by  the  carpenter     17.75 
Cement ^5  00 


Lirht  and  Ventilation  Arrangement* 

The   interior   arrangement   of   the   barn 
is  good.     The  walls  are  6'8"  high  with  an 
insulated  ceiling  that  measures  7'6"  from 
the  floor      The  stalls  are  39"  wide,  while 
the   si 'II    platform   varies     from     4'4"    at 
one   end    to   4' 10"    at    the   other   end.    to 
care  for   animals  of  different   sizes.      The 
litter  gutter  is   15"  wide,  7\'z"  high  next 
to  the  platform  and  6"  deep  on  the  walk 
side.    The  feed  alley  measures  4'  in  width 
while   the   walk   back   of   the   stalls   is   6'. 
Mr.    Baker    finds    now    that    he    made    a 
mistake  in  not  following  the  plans  calling 
for  a  24"  manger.     1  le  made  his  manger 
18"  wide,  with  an  8"  curb.    This  makes  a 
feed  manger  that  is  too  small,  and  permits 
the  cows  to  push  their  feed  over  the  curb, 
thereby  wasting  considerable  feed.     This 
should  have  been  at  least  24"  wide,  with 
a  12"  to  a  15"  curb.    There  are  nine  large 
windows   in    the   main    barn    with    twelve 
lights    each,    which    furnish    ample    light 
throughout  the  barn     These  windows  will 
also    fumish     the    ventilation    necessary, 
for  they  are  to  be  hinged  at  the  bottom 
to  allow  the  window  to  open  inside  at  the 
top.     Water  connections  are  already  in- 
stalled   in    the    bam    ready    for   drinking 
cups,  but  to  date  the  cups  have  not  been 
purchased    Mr.  Baker  has  recently  bought 
an    electrically    operated    water    pressure 
system  which  will   furnish   well  water  to 
the  house,  the  barn  and  to  the  milk  cooling 
tank. 


day  be  the  proud  possessor  of  an  up-U 
date  small   dairy   farm.      There   are.  tb 
year,  seven  acres  in  sweet  clover  for  ti 
pasture  of  his  six  cows,  nine  acres  in  cor 
and   one   acre   in   soy   beans.      The  beu 
are  cut  and  placed  with  the  corn  in  tin 
silo   for   ensilage.      This  combination  h* 
proved  very  desirable,  and  raises  the  pn 
tein  content  of  the  ensilage.    Hay  is  pui 
chased  as  needed.     ELach  year  from  thrs 
to  live  hundred  white    leghom    chickan 
are  raised  from  good  trap-nested  stock,  li 
addition  to  this  regular  farm  work,  then 
is  a  milk  trucking  route  to  be  taken  cm 
of  each  day.    Milk  from  seventeen  patron 
are   hauled   to   the   Brandtsville   reccivi» 
station.    The  bulk  of  this  work  has  falie 
to  Mr.  Baker,  but  from  this  time  he  yd 
have  the  help  of  his  oldest  son  who  wt 
graduating  from   high  school  this  sprini 
With  this  extra  help  it  is  certain  that  tin 
new  barn  will  receive  its  finishing  toucha 
and   many  of   the   things  on   the  waitim 
list    to   receive   attention   will    be   comini 
along   soon.      Electric   power   has  been  i 
great  boon  on  the  Baker  farm.    The  wa«k^ 
ing  machine,  the  iron,  the  new  pump,  tin 
radio,  and  the  lighting  system  all  derw 
their  power  from  this  source. 

The  new  barn  has  already  proved  to  bi 
a  practical  addition  to  the  present  grouf 
of  buildings,  and  when  completely  equip 
ped,  painted,  graded,  and  planted,  wil 
prove  its  worth  in  the  production  of.  ami 
in  the  handling  of  a  high  quality  milk. 

•Field  representative.  I'liiUdelphia  lnter-SU« 
Dairy  Council. 


Cool  Springs,  Del. 

On  Wednesday  evening  and  afternoon 
of  May  nth.  the  Annual  Dairy  School  was 

held  at  Cool  Springs,  Community  Build- 
ing, Delaware. 

The  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  Delaware,  the  •n^rocate 
Milk  Producers-  Association  the  Phila- 
dephia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  Sup- 
plee-WlU-JonesMilkCompany.  theSus- 


National  Dairy  Council 
Holds  Annual 

Meeting  of  Its  Units 

The  National  Dairy  Council  held  the 
regular  annual  meeting  of  its  various  units 
at  Pocono  Manor.  Pennsylvania.  June  20 
to  23.  1  our  newly  organized  units  were 
represented  for  the  first  time. 


Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


Detroit,  Mich. 

The  "Michigan  Milk  Messenger   .  ol 
cial  organ  of  the  Michigan  Milk  Produc- 
era 


>ffi- 


Mich..    quotes 


sex  Trust  Company 


of  Lewes,  the  Nassau 


Milk  Producers-  Association  and  the  U_ 
S  Department  of  Agriculture,  co-operated 
with  the  Cool  Spring  Presbyterian  C  hurch. 

Although  the  weather  conditions  were 
very  unfavorable,  the  afternoon  session 
was  well  attended  and  the  evening  meet- 
.ng  exceptionally  so.  with  practically 
all  available  space  taken 

During  the   aftemoon.   an   address   by 
Walls.    President    of    the    Nassau 
Association    welcomed 


F.   A. 
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use   more  of    the 
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Iowa  Courts  Impose 
Penalties  for  Obstruct- 
ing Tuberculin  TesU 

Two    recent    decisions    in    Iowa    court 
upheld  the  Iowa  State  law  requiring  tin 
tuberculin  teeing  of  cattle      In  reportini 
the  circumstinces   to   the   U.   S.    Depart 
ment   of   Agriculture.    Dr.   J.    A.    Barge 
Federal   inspector,   says  that   in  one  cw 
two   farmers  from   Cedar  County,   J.  " 
Lenker  and  Ptul  Moore,  were  sentence: 
to    three    years   «a;h    in    the    Iowa   Stiti 
Penitentiary   at    Foit   Madison   and   wen 
also  assessed  the  co  ts  of  the  trial.    Th» 
men  were  convicted  by  a  jury  in  a  Jons 
County    court    for    conspiring     to    incitt 
Cedar  County  farmers  to  resist  the  testm! 
of  cattle  for  tuberculosis. 

The  other  court  decision  denied  « 
application  by  G.  1  1.  Peverill  of  Waterioa 
Iowa,  for  a  temporary  injunction  en;oiii 
ing  the  State  Department  of  Agricultur 
from  testing  his  herd  of  44  dairy  cows 

The  court  declared  that  testing  of  cstti 
is  a  measure  of  public  health  and  shouk 
not  be  delayed  or  stopped  because  of  tin 
remote  possibility  that  a  healthy  animi 
may  be  negligently  conJemned  or  tin 
test  found  not  infallible 

These  decisions  are  in  keeping  wits 
four  previous  court  decisions,  before  fou' 
different  judges,  in  which  the  Iowa  tub« 
culin  testing  law  was  upheld,  says  tin 
department. 


Lijhl  and  Ventilation   Stanchion.,    Feed 
Trouch,  etc. 

When  Mr.  Baker  first  moved  to  this 
property,  it  was  in  a  depleted  and  run- 
down condition.  It  has  taken  years  of 
hard  work  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
state,  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
proposed  improvements,  he  should  some 


The  number  of  yearling  heifers  in  Nf» 
York  State  increased  forty-four  per  ctf' 
from  1926  to  1929  due  to  good  prices  l« 
milk  and  cows;  from  1927  to  1931  thi 
number  of  cows  increased  nine  per  cent 


Milk    Producers 

Ise  in  attendance.  Mr.  Walls  stated  that 

he  hoped  some  means  could   be   worked 
out  whereby  more  of  the  surplus  could  be 
diverted  to  basic  milk  and  that  he  believed 
of   the   producers   could   no   doubt 
surplus    milk    to    good 
their    own    homes.        I  le 
thought  the  children  could  be  induced  to 
drink  more  milk.    If  "daddy    would  drink 
milk  instead  of  coffee,  especially  boys    as 
they   are   very    likely    to    practice    their 
fathers'  habits. 

Mr    Walls  address  of  welcome  was  fol- 
lowed with  an  address  by  Mr.  11.  D   Davis 

of    Supplee-Wills-Jon^s    Milk    Company 
entitled.  "The  Right  Temperature  at  the 
Right  Time-      Mr.   Davis  expressed   his 
appreciation  of  the  cooperation  shown  by 
the  producers  at  the  Nassau  plant  durmg 
the  several  years  of  operation.   1  le  stressed 
the  fact  that  milk  must  be  clean  and  coo 
and  that  it  was  a  case  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,   as  it   is  the  law  of   the   milk 
business.     We  have  the  unfit  producer  as 
well  as  the  unfit  cow.  and  these  producers 
as  well  as  the  cow  will  soon  be  out  of  the 
picture.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  company 
to  try  to  drive  any  one  out  of  business 
but  dairymen  must  be  equipped  properly, 
if  they  wish  to  continue.     Non  premium 
producers    will    be    reinstated    if    proper 
co.iling  equipment  is  installed. 

Mr.  Davis'  address  was  followed  by  a 
talk  by  Clayton  Reynolds.  Field  Represen 
tative  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association    on     "The    Inter-State    field 

Service 

Prof.  C  C.  Palmer  of  the  University 
of  Delaware  followed  Mr  Reynolds  with 
illustrated  lecture  on  'Breeding  Prob- 
lems', after  which  a  general  discussion 
was  led  by  A  D.  Cobb.  Assistant  Director. 
University  of  Maryland. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  a 
splendid  chicken  dinner  was  served  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Cool  Spring  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
The  evening  session  opened  with  Com- 
munity Singing  and  musical  selections  by 
the  Cool  Spring  orchestra  led  by  C.  H 
Powers,  director. 

The  speaking  program  of  the  evening 
included  a  talk  by  Frederick  Shangle.  on 
"Maintaining  a  Satisfactory  Milk  Mar- 
ket", followed  by  Mr.  C.  1  Cohee.  with 
a  talk  on  the  "Lessons  to  be  Learned  from 
the  Present  Economic  Situation. 

The  evening  program  closed  with  a 
Dairy  Council  playlet,  a  puppet  show, 
which  was  presented  by  Miss  Louise 
Everets  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 


Among  those  appearing  on  the  program 
w.re  tU  following:     M.  D.  Munn.  Presi- 
dent. National  Dairy  Council:  Prof.  Hu- 
bert    Greaves.     Yale     University:     Vera 
McCrea.  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association:  Edward  F.  Brown.  Milk  Re- 
search Council.  New  York  City:  Dr.  Sene- 
ca   Egbert.    University    of    Pennsylvania: 
Dr     F     F.    Lininger,    Pennsylvania   State 
College:  and  Prof.  A  A.  Borland,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

In    connection    with    reports    from    the 
various    Dairy    Council    units,    scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  concerning 
their  activities   to  stress   the  fact   to   the 
city  consumer  that  in  these  days  of  econo- 
my "milk  is  the  first  food  to  buy.  the  last 
to  omit".   C.    1.   Cohee.   Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,    described   a   milk   ticket   system 
developed  in  Philadelphia  by  that  Counci 
which  had  facilitated  the  relief  agencies  o 
the  city  in  the  buying  and  distribution  of 
6  957,367  quarts  of  milk  during  the  past 
year  to  needy  persons  unable  to  purchase 
it.       The    printing    of    one    hundred    and 
twenty    thousand    copies    of    a    guide    to 
economical    food   buying   entitled     "Don  t 
Mortgage    the    Future    Health    of    Your 
Family"  which  was  supplied  to  the  com- 
bined relief  agencies  of  the  city  for  their 
distribution  was  also  described. 

In     referring    to    the    widespread    city 
distribution    of    the    foregoing    piece    of 
Dairy    Council    literature   which    stressed 
the   importance   for   healths   sake  of   not 
cutting   down    on    the   daily    milk   order 
Kobt      W      Balderston    of    the    National 
Dairy  Council  stated.  ""It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  how  many   thousands  of  dollars 
worth    of    milk    this    particular    piece    ol 
literature  has  provided  an  outlet  for  the 
dairymen  in  that  territory-  ,  ,.  ,      , 

In  addition  to  the  already  established 
Dairy  Council  units,  the  following  four 
which  were  recently  organized  were  repre- 
sented. Columbus.  Ohio:  Memphis,  1  en 
ncssee:  Nashville.  Tennessee;  and  Chica- 
go. Illinois. 


Association.    Detroit 
the  following  prices  for  milk. 

"The  common  base  price  received  by  all 
producers  in  the  Detroit  market  area  for 
80  per  cent  base  milk  deliverea  uur.us 
May  is  $1  50  per  cwt.  with  3  5  per  cent 
milk  laid  down  in  Detroit. 

"A  deduction  of  10  cents  per  cwt.  is 
made  from  the  $160  price  of  base  milk 
sold  to  Detroit  dealers,  which  deduction 
goes  to  equalize  the  price  on  base  milk 
withheld  from  the  Detroit  market. 

"The  May  price  for  manufactured  milk 

delivered    in    excess    of    the    80    per    cent 

bases    is   60   cents   per    hundred    for_3.5 

at     the    receiving    stations 

d    one    half    times    the 


test "     - "-         -^'^^ 

price    is    three    and    one 

average  butter  price  or  17.1 1  cents. 

"The  milk  price  in  the  city  to  consum- 
ers was  raised  on  May  19th  from  8  cents 
to  9  cents  per  quart.  On  April  1st  the 
price  went  from   10  cents  to  8  cents.     No 

-    made 


In    this 
rated  as  base  milk 


Butter  Keeps  As  Well 

in  Prints  as  in  Tubs 

The  belief   that  butter  for  storage  has 
to  be  put  up  in  a  large  mass,  usua 
pound  tubs,  has  been  disproved  in  recent 
years  by  experiments  w 


lly  64- 
recent 
hich  indicate  that 


cut    in    the    production    price    was 
during  April  on  account  of  this  2  cents 

retail  drop— 

Prices  paid  for  milk  in  the  areas  accord- 
ing to  the    "market  review"  in  the  Michi- 
gan   Milk    Messenger    show    ranges    frorn 
$1.40  per  cwt.   in  Flint.  Michigan:  $1.54 
in  Ypsilanti.   $1  40  in  Jackson.  $LIO  m 
Grand   Rapids  and  $120  in  Saginaw,  all 
the    foregoing    being    based    on    ]\  ^'^\ 
while  in  Ann  Arbor,  with  milk  of  3.8  test 
the    price    was    $1.43    per    cwt 
city  72.5  per  cent  was  r        " 
for  which  $1.72  was  paid.    Manufactured 
milk  in  this  city.  3.8  test  brings  65  cent, 

per  hundred. 

Chicago,  III. 

The  June  milk  price  in  the  Chicago 
market,  according  to  "Pure  Milk  ,  official 
organ  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association,  Chi- 
cago. Ill  .  for  the  month  of  June  will  be 
$1  82  net  per  hundred  pounds  and  will 
apply    to  90   per   cent   of   the  basic   milk 

■^The  balance  of   milk  delivered   will  be 
sold  for  3.5  times  92  score  butter,  flat 
The  can  milk  price  is  $1  28  net. 
All   prices  apply   to   3  5   milk.    Fob 
plants  or   platforms   withm    the   70   mile 
zone,     plus     any     additional     differential 
effective  on  sub-stations. 

The   May    manufactured    milk   price   is 

the  balance  of  all  the  milk  delivered  and 

the    price    is    3.5    times   92    score    butter 

flat    or  $.60  net.    The  official  govemment 

butter.    Chicago   lor 


fluid  sales  of  54  44  per  cent  at  $170^ 
manufactured  or  surplus  sales  of  36.95% 
at  60  cents,  outside  relief  milk  sales  of 
8.61%  at  $1.47  and  will  pay  an  average 
price  of  $1.27. 

Layton   Park   Dairy  Co.    reports   fluid 
sales  of  46.30%  and  36.53%  at  surplus  or 
rT,..nnfactured   milk.      Outside   relief  sale, 
aggregated    17.17   per  cent  at  $147:  and 
will  pay  an  average  price  of  $1 .26.  another 
dairy  paid  an  average  price  of  $130. 
Peoria,  IlL 
May   milk  prices,   quoted  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  "Milk  Producer",  official  organ 
of  the  Illinois  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Peoria.    111.,  show  the  net  price  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  have  been  $1.65 
per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk.  f.  o.  b.  Peoria  and 
a  surplus  price  of  75  cents  per  100  lbs. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  butterfat 
differentials  of  3'/2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  each  one  tenth  of  a  per  cent 
above  or  below  3.5%.  also  to  a  quality 
premium  or  penalty  according  to  grade. 

Class  1  sales  were  2%  lower  than  in 
April  and  9%  below  those  of  May  a  year 


in 
ton. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  success  is  not  "so 
much  due  to  the  job  the  man  haa,  a»  to 
the  man  who  has  the  job 


butter  in  1 -pound  prints  keeps  as  well  as 
that  in  tubs,  says  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

For  the  last  eight  years  a  creanriery  in 
Pennsylvania,   cooperating   with   the   bji^ 
reau  of  Dairy  Industry,  has  stored  20.W  0 
to  25.000  pounds  of  print  butter  annually 
a  cold-storage  warehouse  in  Washing- 
D    C      This  was  the    quality  butter 
made  from  unripened.  pasteurized,  sweet 
cream        Some    of    it    was    stored    for    as 
long  as  seven  months.     After  storage  the 
butter  was  sold  to  people  accustomed  to 
getting   fresh  butter  from   that  creamery, 
and  they  found  it  entirely  satisfactory 

Butter  handlers  believed  butter  should 
l,e  stored  in  tubs  becau.se  this  form  ex- 
poses less  surface  area  per  unit  weight  ol 
the  butter.  The  experiments,  indicate 
however,  that  sweet-cream  butter  in  N 
pound  prints  will  keep  as  well  arid  shrink 
as  little  as  if  stored  in  64-pound  tubs. 

True  to  Facts 

Teacher:  "Willie,  what  is  an  adult?"' 
Willie:  "One  that  has  stopped  growing 
except  in  the  middle." 


report   for   92   score 
May.  was  .1709  cents. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Quoting  from  the  "Milwaukee  Milk 
Producer -.  official  organ  of  the  Milwauk- 
ee Cooperative  M.Ik  Producers.  June 
1932  issue,  which  states  that  the  pru:e  of 
fl.id  milk  wa.s  reduced  from  $2  10  per 
hundred  to  $1.75  per  hundred 

May  manufactured  milk  brmgs  only  60 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  Butter  prices 
are  low.  the  last  day  of  the  month  Chicago 


36.27%  at 
of    M.74%    at 


92  score  butter  was  quoted  at  16'/4  cents. 
The  prices  paid   by   the  dealers  whose 

...;lali1o    were    as    follows: 
reports    were   available    were    a 

Gridley  Dairy  Co.  fluid  sales  of  51  99  ^ 
at  $1.70:  manufactured  or  surplus  sa  e» 
60  cents:  outdoor  relief  sales 
$1  47  and  will  pay  an 
Average  price  of  $i  27  Another  dairy 
paid  the  same  price,  but  the  percentage 
of  fluid  milk  was  47.05%  and  surplus 
41 .  }5%.    This  dairy  paid  an  average  price 

"^Sunshine  Dairy  Co.    reported  on   fluid 
sales  of  65.9%  and  34  1%  surplus^    This 

dairy  paid  an  average  price  of  $l.3:>. 

Golden  Guernsey  Cooperative  reported 


ago. 

Cla^s  II  sales  were  33%  higher  than  m 
April  and  27%  higher  than  those  of  May 
a  year  ago. 

Class  111  sales  were  75%  higher  than 
in  April  and  34%  below  those  of  May  a 
year  ago. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Quoting     from     "The     Sanitary     Milk 
Bulletin  ".  official  organ  of  Sanitary  Milk 
Producers'.  Inc..  St.  LouU.  Mo. 

The  net  price  for  basic  milk  in  June 
was  $1.35  per  cwt..  for  3.5  milk.  f.  o.  b. 
country  plants  or  platforms. 

The  net  price  for  May  first  surplus  is 
67   cents  per  cwt.   for    3.5   milk  f.   o.   b. 

country.  , 

The  net  price  for  May  second  surplus  is 
55  cents  per  cwt  .for  3.5  milk  f.  o.  b.  coun- 

'  The  92  score  Chicago  butter  market  for 
May  averaged  17.1 1  cents  per  pound. 

The  base  months,  this  association  states, 
will  be  July.  August.  September  and  No- 
vember,   and    the    1933    base    payment 
beginning  January  1933.  will  be  computed 
upon  an  average    base    milk    in    the  basic 
periods  of  1930.  1931  and  1932. 
Falls  Cities,  Ky. 
The  following  prices  are  quoted  by  the 
"Falls     Cities     Cooperative     Dairymen   . 
Falls  Cities.  Ky  .  for  May  pricM. 

Grade  B  shippers  should  be  paid  for 
Class  I  price  of  $180  per  hundred  pounds 
for  80  per  cent  of  their  base. 

Grade  B  milk  shipped  in  excess  ot  »U 
per  cent  of  base  should  receive  $0.93  per 
100  pounds. 

Ungraded      shippers 
$0.63'/'2  per    '00  pounds, 
to  be  applied  to  ungraded  milk. 

The  above  quoted  prices  ure  for  tour 
per  cent  milk,  delivered  to  the  dea  ers 
platform.  Milk  testing  above  or  below 
four  per  cent  is  subject  to  3  cents  per 
pound  differential.  ,  04.;  ft04 

Total    bases    increawd    from    3.945804 
pounds  in   April   to   5.201.474  pounds  m 

'^The  sale  of  milk  decreased  13  per  cent 
in   May   over   April,   but   buttermilk  and 


should      receive 
Bases  are  not 


Our  milk  sales  of 


cream  sales  increased. 

I  only  5.75  per  cent  lower  than 
surprisingly  good 


this  May  are  ( 

a  year  ago.  which  is 

record. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"We    are    paying    $100    per    hundred 

pounds    for    3.5%    milk    delivered    Twin 

Cities   for    May '.   says   the     Twin   C.ty 

Milk  Producers'   Bulletin",  official  organ 

(Continued  on  page  1 1) 
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operate  in  every  effort  to  minimimumize 
expenditures. 

Milk,  butter  and  dairy  products  gen- 
erally are  at  low  price  levels  and  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  health  value  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  low  cost. 

Use  them  liberally  in  your  home  diet 
and  thus  prevent  forcing  all  of  your  milk 
supply  on  an  already  over-Hooded  market. 

A  little  real  coo[>eration  along  this  line 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  strengthening 
an  already  weak  market. 


Subscription 

50  cents  a  year  in  advance 

Advertising  rates  on  application 

"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  3.  1920, 
at  the  post  office  at  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,   1879." 


With  an  effort  t  awar  J  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  our  milk  marketing  problems 
and  particularly  in  view  of  bringing  the 
price«  for  fluid  milk  in  lins  with  competing 
prices,  some  readjustment  of  present  prices 
was  believed  most  important  at  this  time. 

Under  recent  agreements  with  co- 
operating buyers  it  was  decided,  in  view 
of  two  major  factors,  the  low  prevailing 
price  of  butter  and  the  factors  involving 
distribution  that  a  minor  adjustment  be 
made  in  the  price  to  be  paid  producers 
for  basic  milk  and  the  method  of  comput- 
ing the  price  of  surplus  milk. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  was  slightly 
reduced,  while  the  price  of  surplus  milk 
was  slightly  increased,  by  adding  20% 
to  the  average  price  of  92  score  New  York 
butter,  bringing  these  two  prices  more 
in  line. 

These  price  changes  were  not  in  such 
volume  as  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
current  prices  of  fluid  milk  to  the  consum- 
er, but  were  rather  necessary  in  preser- 
ving the  balance  between  these  two  price 
classifications. 


From  one  extreme  to  the  other.  That 
has  been  the  weather  range,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
during  the  month  of  June. 

We  have  had,  in  the  main,  the  full 
range,  from  near  drought  to  near  flood 
conditions. 

Elarly  in  the  month  summer  conditions 
prevailed,  with  a  minimum  of  rainfall, 
while  toward  the  close  of  the  month  cooler 
weather  and  plenty  of  rainfall  prevailed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  interfered 
materially  in  the  harvesting  of  hay  crops. 
Work  in  the  field  was  handicapped  to 
some  extent,  but  as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently 
so  as  to  interfere  materially  with  tillage 
operations. 

Cooler  weather  has  in  some  instances 
interfered  with  t'le  early  growth  of  grain 
and  vegetable  crops,  but  at  this  time  the 
damage  docs  not  appear  very  serious. 
Early  harvesting  of  grain  crops  have,  in 
some  instances  been  retarded  but  the 
gerteral  outlook  for  good  crops  has,  at  this 
season,  not  been  materially  intefered 
with. 


Economies,  not  only  in  farm  opera- 
tions, but  in  every  line  of  endeavor,  is 
the  watchword — not  alone  for  success 
and  profit,  but  for  general  welfare  and  in 
some  cases,  for  bare  existence. 

With  prices  at  an  extremely  low  level, 
it  behooves  every  producer  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  the  general  public,  to 
make  our  purchases  fit  the  needs,  to  co- 


Carefully  Planned 
Operations  Are 

Important  Factors 

In  Dairying 

In  these  days  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position to  jump  too  quickly,  to  take  some 
action,  be  it  policy  or  price,  before  fully 
considering  the  merits  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. There  is  a  tendency  to  become  hys- 
terical in  our  consideration  of  our  various 
problems.  To  make  a  move  before  we 
have  thoroughly  studied  all  the  angles 
of  the  situation.  In  otherwords,  to  beat 
the  other  fellow  to  it,  if  we  can. 

In  times  like  these,  it  is  of  utmost  con- 
cern that  "we  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground" 
that  we  do  not  urge  policies  that  will 
seriously  cripple  our  fellow  dairymen;  both 
at  home  or  throughout  the  country. 

Undoubtedly  the  farmers  of  the  dairy 
industry  as  a  whole  are  better  organized 
and  through  their  various  cooperative  as- 
sociations are  marketing  more  milk 
efficiently  than  is  possible  for  producers  of 
many  other  commodities  such  as  wheat, 
potatoes,  etc. 

Producers  of  most  farm  crops,  other 
than  milk  are  for  the  most  part  entirely 
without  organization  and  as  a  result  have 
no  control  whatever  over  their  production 
or  marketing. 

Because  some  commodity  may  be  re- 
latively higher  in  price  today,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  flood  our  market 
with  that  commodity  and  break  down  that 
price  which  may  have  been  the  result  of 
nf\any  years  of  successful  marketing  pro- 
grams? 

The  problems  of  industry  are  the  sul* 
ject  of  world  wide  consideration.  The 
problem  is  a  weighty  one.  One  that  many 
have  studied  but  there  remains  many 
questions  that  are  difficult  to  solve.  This, 
in  a  measure,  may  be  due  to  the  variety 
of  the  opinions  offered  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  situation. 

These  different  thoughts  cover  so  wide 
a  range,  and  are  so  varied  in  different 
sections,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
reach  a  real  middle  ground.  In  fact 
their  classification,  in  many  cases,  lacks 
the  real  principles  of  cooperation. 

Factors  outside  the  dairy  industry  it- 
self have  had  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
there  is  disposition  toward  lower  price 
levels  all  along  the  line. 

If  the  producer,  be  he  engaged  in  agri- 
culture or  in  any  manufacturing  business 
or  even  in  merchandising,  is  disposed  to 
crowd  his  market  with  low  price  products, 
with  little  opfxirtunity  for  any  marked 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer,  nothing  but  a  lower  price  return 
results  and  more  particularly  so,  if  the 
commodity  be  of  a  perishable  nature. 

Boosting  production  to  a  point  far  in 
excess  of  consumptive  needs  is  not  a 
price  stabilizer.  It  may  mean  greater 
sales,  but  this  is  usually  at  the  expense  of 
profits  and  a  lack  of  reasonable  profit  in 
any  undertaking,  usually  spells  ultimate 
failure. 

Such  programs  usually  lead  to  destruc- 
tive business,  not  only  in  one  particular 
line  but  too  often  are  reflected  in  other 
lines  of  business  as  well,  and  frequently 
lead  to  generally  demoralized  business 
conditions. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS 


A"  Delivery  Points 


By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

The  Philadelphia  milk  market  has  not  improved  during  the  month  of  June,     fit 

ter  has  gone  down  to  the  lowest  price  we  have  had  for  many  years  and  has  madei 

situation  worse  than  we  had  anticipated.     Butter  reached  $.16  per  pound  during  t 

month  of  June  and  at  no  time  was  it  over  $.18,  and  that  was  only  for  two  days.     T\ 
■11     •  .1      I  .  I        „.: 1 I if-_-i »: i:»_  -•. it..  _    i 

will    give    us    LIIC   tOWCOt    0U1|^1110    |#l  *WC    W<7    ia«tv«.    IIMV*    lu.     u    .v^.a^    vataax.    MaaKA    av    w^vwaaaaj     lllsK 

the  surplus  price  so  low  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  pay  a  farmer  to  ili 
his  surplus  at  all. 

Then  too,  these  prices  have  made  the  difference  between  the  basic  and  surpl 
price  so  wide  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  someone  stepping  in  and  buying  milk  it 
price  between  these  two  prices,  cutting  the  retail  price  and  by  such  means  practictl 
ruin  our  market.  The  question  arose  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  whether  ( 
retail  price  should  be  reduced  $.01  per  quart  and  the  biggest  part  of  the  reductie 
be  passed  on  to  the  producers,  or,  whether  we  should  reduce  our  present  basic  pm 
and  add  same  to  our  surplus  price.  After  a  price  conference  with  the  distributor 
starting  the  beginning  of  June  and  lasting  intermittently  up  until  the  20th,  it  *, 
finally  agreed  to  reduce  our  basic  price  $.14  f>er  hundred  and  add  twenty  fier  cent 
our  surplus  price.  This  will  mean  on  the  present  butter  market  about  $.14  pern 
In  other  words,  we  have  brought  the  two  prices  $.28  per  hundred  closer  together, 

With  the  prices  of  basic  milk  and  butter  so  wide  apart,  we  believe  that  we  i: 
drifting  into  a  dangerous  position  and  it  was  believed  that  some  adjustment  had  t 
be  made  to  bring  these  two  price  levels  in  closer  relationship. 

We  believe  that  the  action  we  have  taken  was  the  best  we  could  do  under  preie 
conditions.  It  holds  our  present  retail  price  at  $.10  per  quart  and  if  conditions  ic 
prove  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  get  back  some  of  the  money  we  have  taken  off  the  ha 
price. 

It  has  been  pretty  definitely  decided  that  our  present  established  basic  quanti- 
will  be  carried  over  for  1933,  at  least  practically  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  increased 
basic  amount,  with  possibly,  a  few  specific  exceptions.  There  probably  will  be  a  clan: 
in  the  selling  plan  that  a  man  who  has  a  high  basic  and  has  not  reached  it  or  does  s 
need  it,  may  be  reduced  to  somewhere  near  his  production  and  the  man  who  has  ma 
than  fifty  per  cent  surplus,  will  be  allowed  to  increase  his  basic  somewhat.  I  lowevr 
no  definite  selling  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  as  yet  for  1933  and  probably  will  not; 
until  the  latter  part  of  August.  However,  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  put  on  mof 
cows,  with  the  hope  of  increasing  his  basic  quantity  for  1933.  unless  the  economic  ca 
ditions  of  the  country  improve  considerably. 

The  buying  power  of  the  public  does  not  seem  to  improve  very  much  and  tl 
sales  of  milk  are  not  increasing,  therefore,  we  are  jxjsitive  that  no  one  will  be  allow 
to  establish  a  higher  basic,  except  in  the  instance  above,  and  he  will  be  only  allow; 
to  increase  his  basic  according  to  the  amount  some  other  farmers'  basic  is  decreaae 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  wonderful  weather  for  the  production  of  mill 
but  very  pDor  weather  for  sales.  Although  the  supply  has  far  exceeded  the  sales  an 
the  production  of  milk  has  piled  up  in  the  markets  in  this  territory,  to  such  an  ext« 
that  you  can  buy  cream  at  almost  any  price  you  see  fit  to  pay.  In  other  words,  fc 
instance,  a  few  dayd  during  the  month  no  one  was  able  to  a:\\  any  eK.:ess  cream  at  al. 

Butter  Prices 

Prices  have  again  touched  new  low  levels.  During  June  New  York  butter  price 
reached   18  cents  only  two  days  in  the  month  and  the  low  point  was  16  cents. 

There  has  been  a  more  or  less  steady  decline  since  the  first  week  with  prices  gradi 
ally  sagging  and  quotations  stood  at  \6Vz  16  cents  for  92  score  butter,  solid  packe: 
during  the  closing  week. 

The  tone  of  the  market  has  been  barely  steady  and  during  the  closing  week  opr 
ators  in  general  were  conservative  and  exhibited  but  a  slight  degree  of  confidence: 
the  situation.  Buying  of  butter  for  storage  purposes  on  the  part  of  large  usert  c 
distributors  with  direct  consumer  outlets,  was  reported  at  some  markets,  but  tk 
volume  of  their  business  was  not  large. 

I  foldings  of  creamery  butter  in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States,  according  I 
figures  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Agriculturi 
Economics  on  June  1st,  1932,  aggregated  29.293,000  pounds  as  compared  to  35,153.00 
on  June  1st.  1931  and  31,052.000  the  five  year  average. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed  ,New  York  City,  on  which  tin 
surplus  price  for  June  was  computed  was  .1715  cents  per  |x>und. 


^PJi^rrATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  prices,  quo 


led  below  are 


for  June.   1932.  and  represent  those  to  be  paid  by  c«o,«rating  dealers. 

ilk  to  be 


,„,  that  month."  .^^    ^  ^^  ^^„^  „,  ^He  established  basic  average  will  represent  the  amount  of  n.ilk  to  be 


June,  1932,  Inter-State  Prices  at 

The  price  of  "A  '  milk  of  any  given  butlerfat  content  and  bacteria  -°^n«  I"*, '.^V 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  a.certamed  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  ICO  lbs. 
milk  al  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in    I  able  below. 

Milk   Delivery   Points 

liinum    Bulterfat 
Delivery  Point 
Location  in  Mileage 


(If  production  is  above  es 

price.) 

_,-  07  score  butter  price, 


that  quantity  in 


Surplus  ro'A'^//Pl!;"'"Net  YoJlTaiy  (or  the  month. 

PHILAUfct-fniA  StLi-iiivj 


excess  of  the  basic  amount  will  be  paid  for  at  the  aver- 


,NTER-5TATEMM:KPR^0BDcERS-- ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

'vnk:'':'/Srj:ir.Svi3^.^j:-ri;%rt^^^^ 


This  price  list 
using  it  ..•  basis  of  paymen 

and  Pfy™.'"".-!,,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass^ciat 

^■^rrhe-"ph.l:a"lphi"tte"?t:rpai,y  Council.  2c  per    .00  pounds  (46-/,  quarts)  of  al.  milk 


ition.  2c  per   100  pound.  {W/i  quarts)  oJ  all  milk 


pure 


w 


purchasedjo'^sny  Pro^^^^^^^^^  2e  per    .00  pounds  (46-/,  quarts)  of  all   m.lk 

(3)     To  the  Pn"*"«'";."'„.  ..  „.;,.,.  l„,ed  hereon. 


Led'from'other  producers  at  price,  listed  hereon.^ 
3  derived     —    " 
,nd  distribution  of  nulk 


purchased  Irom  oinc.  h-™-"-  r-  -_,  .        ^e  recipient  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  Pf«J";J'"" 
•^       The  funds  so  derived  are^tol^^u«J^by^t^  Milk  Shed,  for  improvement,  and  stabilization  of   market 


snd  for  an 


lest 
Per  Cent. 
3. 

3  05 
3   1 
3.15 
3.2 
3  25 
3   3 
3.35 
3  4 
3.45 
3  5 
3.55 
3.6 
3  65 
3  7 
3.75 

3  8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4  05 
4.1 
4.15 
4  2 
4  25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4,7 


nTl  camVuTn  .dv-tisTng  the  food  value  o.  dairy  products. 


educatio 

BASIC  PRICE 
June,  1932 
F.O.B.  Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Basic  Quantity 
Per  100  Lbs. 
$2    14 
2    16 
2..« 
2  20 
2.22 
2.24 
2  26 
2  28 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 


75 

8 

85 

9 

,95 


2  58 

2  to 

2  62 

2.64 

2  66 

2  6S 

2  70 

2  72 

2.74 

2  76 

2.7« 

2.80 

2.82 

2.84 

2.«6 

2.M 

2.W 

2.92 

2  94 


Price 
Per   Qt. 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 

4  95 
5. 

5  05 
5  05 
5   1 
5.15 
5  2 
5  25 
5  3 
5  35 
5  4 
5.4 
5.45 
5  5 
5  55 
5  6 
5  65 
5  7 
5.7 
*.7» 
5.6 
5.8S 

*•»- 
5.95 

«. 

6. 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station* 

June,  1932 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  stations 
carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements. 
Prices    are    less    freight    ami     receiving 

rharues.  ...      i. 

I-reiglit  Kates 

Per  100  Lb. 

.268 


station 


Mii.es 


1 

to 

10  1 

II 

to 

20 

21 

to 

»0 

31 

to 

40 

41 

to 

50 

51 

to 

60 

61 

to 

70 

71 

to 

80 

81 

to 

9(1 

91 

to 

100 

.01 

to 

.  .0 

n. 

to 

.20 

.21 

to 

130 

.31 

to 

.40 

.4. 

to 

.50 

15. 

to 

160 

16. 

to 

170 

171 

to 

180 

.8) 

to 

190 

.91 

to 

2(M) 

201 

to 

210 

2.. 

to 

220 

22. 

to 

230 

23. 

to 

240 

241 

to 

250 

251 

to 

260 

261 

to 

270 

27 

to 

280 

28 

tc 

2')0 

29 

to 

300 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.525 

.540 

.550 

.55« 

.5«6 

.57* 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%  Milk 
$17. 
.70 
1.68 
1.67 
1.65 
1.64 
1.62 


61 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

5J 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 

1.47 

1.46 

I   45 

.44 

I   43 

I   42 

.4. 

1.40 

I   40 

1.38 

I    38 


CREAM   AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

June.  1932 

At  All  Receiving  Stations 

Surplus 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

June,  1932 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 


Cream 


Surplus 


Too  high  a  range  of  prices  brings  com- 
petition, not  only  from  within  one's  own 
area  but  invites  production  from  the  out- 
side and  when  such  production  and  mar- 
keting methods  are  employed  they  break 
down  the  whole  price  structure  and  no  one, 
inside  or  outside  the  market  may  be  able 
to  realize  a  price  for  his  product  that  will 
yield  a  profit.  While  such  practices  are 
disastrous  in  normal  times  they  are  doubly 
so  at  this  time.  The  principle  factor  in  this 
situation  is  that  the  attitude  of  buyers,  is 
along  more  cautious  lines.  Truly,  many 
things  are  cheaper,  some  commodities 
as  well  as  food  stuffs  in  general;  but. 
does  that  mean  increased  buying?  No  one 
is  disp>osed  to  buy  far  ahead.  In  many 
cases  he  is  financially  unable  to  do  so  — 
lack  of  employment  has  taken  a  great 
toll  in  the  wage-earners  ability  to  spend. 
Others  who  might  spend  are  disposed  to 
await  the  future,  to  see  what  is  going  to 
turn  up  a  sort  of  "wait  'till  next  year" 
program. 

No  longer  can  the  farmer  aay  "My  farm 


is  my  castle  and  on  it  I  will  do  as  I  please 
Distances  have  grown  shorter;  many  « 
our  products  are  trans|x>rted  from  (li» 
tant  points,  in  many  cases  across  tly 
continent  and  they  are  laid  down  at  ou: 
doors;  well  graded,  well  packed,  wo 
advertised  and  we  have  to  meet  thw 
conditions,  if  we  want  to  compete. 

True  cooperation,  is,  we  believe.  >■ 
measure  that  will  lead  us  out  of  many  o*^ 
our  troubles.  In  this  we  must  emphasu* 
that  this  cooperation  must  lead  us  directly, 
as  possible,  through  some  coop>eratifl( 
agent,  from  the  producer,  to  the  ultimatt 
consumer:  cooperation  between  producen. 
cooperation  between  cooperatives  and 
cooperation  with  your  marketing  agenae* 
— whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

Much  damage,  due  to  the  lack  of  suchi 
program,  has  already  been  done  and 
usually  at  the  expense  of  the  produce 
For  this,  in  many  cases,  the  producer  h** 
himself  to  blame.  If  there  is  a  fair  market 
(Continued  on  paga  8) 


Test 

Per 

PerCent. 

100  Lb. 

3 

$1    .6 

3  05 

.    .8 

3.1 

1   20 

3    15 

1   22 

3  20 

1.24 

3.25 

..26 

3  3 

1   28 

3  35 

1   30 

3  4 

1   32 

3.45 

1   34 

3  5 

1.36 

3  55 

1.38 

3  6 

1  40 

3  65 

.42 

3  7 

.44 

3  75 

.46 

3  8 

.48 

3  85 

.50 

3  9 

1   52 

3  95 

1   54 

4. 

1   56 

4  05 

1   58 

4   1 

1.60 

4   15 

.62 

4  2 

.64 

4  25 

1   66 

4  3 

.68 

4  35 

1   70 

4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4.75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


I  72 
I  74 
.76 
.78 
I  80 
.72 
.  84 
I  86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.   96 


Per 

Qt.  (,') 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2.9 
2  9 

2  95 
3. 

3  05 
3   1 

3   15 
3.2 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3.5 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 

4  0 
4  05 
4   . 
4   I 

4   .5 
4  2 


Per 
Per  Lb. 

$0  76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0  90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 
1  04 
I  06 
1.08 


10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

.34 

36 

I   38 

I   40 

I   42 

I   44 

I   46 

I   48 

I    50 

I    52 

1.54 

1.56 


Per 
Qt.  (l-) 
I    65 
17 
17 
1.75 
.   8 
I   85 
19 

1  95 
2 

2. 

2  05 
2   1 

2   15 
2  2 
2.25 
2  3 
2  3 
2  35 
2  4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 

2  95 
3 

3  05 
3.1 

3  45 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 


Teat 
3. 

3  05 

3   1 

3   15 

3  2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3  85 

3  9 
3.95 
4. 

4  05 
4   . 

4   15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4.65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4.95 
5. 


Cream 
Per  .00  Lb. 
$0  66 
0.68 
0  70 
0  72 
0  74 
0  76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0.90 
0.92 
0.94 
0.96 
0.98 
I  00 
I  02 
I  04 
1.06 
I  08 


10 

12 

.4 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

.28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

.38 

40 

I   42 

I   44 

I   46 


ill  I 
<)  Lb. 
$0  26 
0  28 
0  30 
0  32 
0.34 
0.36 
0.38 
0.40 
0.42 
0.44 
0.46 
0.4S 
0.50 
0.52 
0.54 
0.56 
0  58 
0  60 
0.62 
0  64 
0  66 
0  68 
()  70 
0  72 
0  74 
0.76 
0.78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0  90 
0  92 
0.94 
0.96 

0  98 
1.00 

1  02 
I  04 
I    06 


Base  Prices  at  "A' 


NAMK  OF 
DKLIVLKY  POINT 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  Lancaster. .  .  . 

3Ut  and  Chestnut 

Baldwin  Dairies 

Other  Terminal  Markets 

Audubon,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.J 

Norristown.  Pa 

Wilmiiiglon.  Del 

Receiving  Station* 

Anselma,  Pa 

Be<lford.  Pa 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 

Byers,  Pa 

Curry viUe.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa.* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kellon.  Pa 

Kimlierton.  Pa 

Landenberg,  Pa 

Mercersburg,  Pa 

Nassau.  Del 

Onford,  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Ringoes.  N.  J 

Rushland,  Pa 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yerkes.  Pa 

Zieglersville,  Pa 


F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 

FOB. 

F.O.B. 
F.O.B.    less      9 
F.O.B.    less    30 

41-   50 
261    2/0 

3.  40 

4.  50 
261    2/0 

5.  60 
20.    2.0 

51-  60 
4.  50 
41-  50 
18.  .'W 
13.  .40 
51-  60 
51     60 


cts. 
cts. 


51 
31 
181 
221 
31 
41 


60 
40 
I9<J 
230 
40 
50 


1st  Surplus  Price.  . 


F.O.B.  Phila 
All  Rec. 


I  St  Surplus  Price' '"  O-^ 

'•Ba"Led  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  less  6  cent,  per  100  II 


Sts 


Mi 

I  est  Kequirement  in 
Lffect  al  1  )eliveiy 
Per  (  ent 
4  (X) 
4.00 
4  0(J 
4.00 

4  00 
4  00 
4.00 
4  00 

3.70 
3.70 

3  70 

4  00 
3  70 
3.70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  00 
3  70 
3  70 
3  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  00 
4  00 
3  70 
3  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  00 
A 


Base  Price  of  i.W% 
Milk  |.er  too  Lbs. 


$2  34 
2.34 
2.34 
2.34 

2.34 
2.34 
2.25 
2.04 

1.85 
1.60 
1.87 
1.85 
1.60 
1.84 
1.66 
1.84 
85 
65 
68 
73 
84 
84 
84 
87 
68 
64 
I  87 
I  85 


0.% 
0.46 


ation. 


during  the  months  - 

above  described,  shall  be  paid  a 
less  and   15  cents  per  hu 
Class  I  -Shippers  will  a 

(1)  at  terminal  ma 

(2)  at  receiving  sts 
Class  II-  Shippers  will  qualify  to 


March,  and  April  for     A"  milk  bonuses 


one  olthese  three  months  »«  J"'*'"'^^'' January.  February •■-     -  .     ,   ,„,^ 

of  November    Uecemtier,  J"""     ■>_•  hundred  nounds  for  a  bactena  count  of   10.000 

;.-ab;ve  described.  sha..^be  paid  «  ''J^fot  1  b^t   r.rc^t:"  oTm^re  ^  10.000  and  less  than  50.000. 

li"q"lifyTo'  <^'""  '  bonus  of  40  cent.  ,*r  100  lbs.  i(  the  bacteria  requirements 


ly  lo 

rket  delivery  point,  are  met. 

Class  irbonui'ol  25''ctnts'pe7Yob  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requiremenU 

,ery  points  are  met.  sn  nnO 

lelivery  points  is  between  10.001-50.000. 


tation  delivery  points  is  between  0-10.00(3 
ty  for  Class  I 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  met. 


*  Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  May.  1932: 

No.  Tests  Made 936Z 

No.  Plants  Investigated 

No.  Membership  Calls 

No.  Calls  on  Members 

No.  Herd  Samples  Tested 
No.  New  Members  Signed 

No.  Cows  Signed 

No.  Transfers  Made 

No.  Meetings  Attended J^ 

No.  Attending  Meetings 


29 

31 

390 

613 

17 

125 

7 


1459 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butlerfat  content 

F.O.B.  Phila 
Per  100  Lbs.       Ql 


Receiving 

station  50  mile 

Per  100  Lbs. 


1930 
November 
December 

I9M 
January 
F''ebruary 
March 
AunI 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
Nove  Tiber 
Deceoitier 

1932 
January 
February 
March 
Anril 
May 
June 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4%  At  All  Receiving  Statirana 

C°l  AS.S    I 


74 
40 


III 

I. II 

I    13 

1.03 

.92 

.90 

.97 

I  08 


24 
35 
20 
20 

.96 
.87 
.88 

.78 
.73 
.66 


1930 
July 
August 
September 
October 
Nfivemlier 
December     .15 
lf)-3. 
1931 
January 
February 

March 

April 

Mav 

June 

July 

August 

.September 

October 

November 

1  December 
1932 

January 

February 


1-15 
6-29 


March 
April 
May 
June 


3.29 

3  29 

3  29 

3  29 

3  29 
(3  29 
\2  89 

2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  56 
2  56 
2  56 
2  56 

2  51 
12.51 
\2.I4 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2.14 


7  1 

7  I 

7  I 

7  I 

7  I 

7  1 

6  2 


6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 
6  2 
5.5 
5  5 
5  5 
5  5 

5  4 
5.4 
4  6 
4  6 
4  6 
4  6 
4.6 


2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  7. 
2  31 

2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  3. 
2  31 
2  31 
2  3. 
2  3. 
I  98 
I  98 
1  98 
I  98 


I  93 
.93 
I  64 
1.64 
I  64 
I  64 
1.64 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  May.  1932. 

No.  Inspections  Made ■f '^^^ 

Sediment  Tests -^"'^ 

Meeting.s ^^^^ 

Attendance 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 61  PK 

No.  Miles  Traveled 30./ 5) 

Man  Days.  Fairs  and  Exhibits  7 

During  the  month   72   dairies  were 

discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 

mply  with  the  regulations     68  dairies 

-instated  before  the  month  was 


CO 

were  re 
up 


To    date    230.909    farm    inspections 
have  been  made. 


July  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  the  prices  to  be 
paid  producers  for  basic  milk  dur- 
ing July,  1932,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  July,  1932,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $2.00 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.3  cents 
per  quart. 

Ninety   per  cent  of  your  estab- 
lished basic  quantity  will  be  used 
as    heretofore.       Ten    per   cent    of 
your  production,  up  to  and  equal 
to  your  established  basic  quantity, 
will    be    paid    for    by    cooperating 
buyers  at  a  cream  price.     (H  you 
produce     above     your    establishetJ 
basic    quantity,    ten    per    cent    of 
your    established     basic    quantity 
will  be  sold  at  a  cream  price.)   The 
price    of    basic    milk    delivered    at 
receiving     stations    in     the     51-60 
mile  zone,  three  per  cent  fat,  will 
be  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  with 
the   usual  differentials  and  varia- 
tions at  other  mileage  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month 
of  July  is  based  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus  10  cents  per  pound  and  this 
amount    multiplied    by   four,   will 
be  the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk 
for  cream  purposes  at  all  r«eiv'ng 
station  points.   The  F.  9:,^;  *^'Vl"" 
delphia    cream    price   will   be   hfty 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  receiving  station  cream 

*"■'"■       SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
July,  1932,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  New  York  butter 
multiplied  by  four  plus  20%. 


I 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 
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MILK     PR  O  D  U  C  E  R  S     REVIEW 
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HOME-^HEALTH  j.^-^ 


the  Farm  Child  to 


UtAnins  the  rarm  ^nua  xo  • 

Helping     p.^^  ^  j^j^  ^^ J  ^j^^  j^jgj^^  j^^ 


USE  MORE 

MILK 
AT  HOME 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


Song  For  a  Little  House 

I'm  fiUid  our  house  is  a  Utile  house, 

.Vo/  loo  lull  nor  too  u7</^, 
I'm  glad  the  ha-erino  hutterjlie^ 

Feeljree  to  come  inside. 

Our  little  house  is  a  Jriendly  house. 

It  is  not  shy  or  mtn. 
It  tfossips  with  the  talkino  trees. 

And  makes  Jriends  with  the  ram. 

And  quick  leiwes  cast  a  shimmer  oj  fireen 

Attains!  our  whitfd  walls. 
And  in  the  phlox,  the  courteous  bees 

Are  paying  duty  calls. 

— ClIKISTOPHLR  MORI.EY. 


harm  Kitchens  Which  Have  Been 

Organized  to  Save  Time  and  Steps 


RHANDENA  ARMSTRONG. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Bucks  County,  Pa 

'We  women  are  interested  in  our  homes       seventy-five 


t< 


m 
ca 


What  Makes  the  Wild 

Flowers  Wild" 

Twenty-five  flowers  are  listed  by  the 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  as  being  the  plants  most 

danger  of  extermination   in  many   lo- 

lities.  They  are  disappearing  for  many 
reasons,  one  of  them  being  the  result 
of  not  leaving  enough  flowers  to  seed  for 
the  following  year,  also  the  uprooting  of 
plants  and  breaking  down  of  entire 
branches  of  shrubs  and  trees 

The  following  flowers  which  are  on  this 
list,  need  protection  against  picking; 
trillium.  Cardinal  flower,  fringed  gentian. 
Lady  Slipper.  Dctchmans  Breeches.  Jack- 
in-the-pupit.  liverwort.  May  apple,  laurel, 
meadow  lily,  arethusa.  dogwood,  fringed 
orchis,  partridge-berry,  columbine,  rattle- 
snake plantian.  checkerberry.  wood  lily, 
shin-leaf,  wild  honeysuckle,  pond  lily, 
pitcher-plant,  ladies  tresses,  arbutus  and 
blood  root. 


and  our  community.  We  begrudge  time 
and  energy  wasted  in  our  kitchens,  we 
want  them  to  be  more  efficient",  said  Mrs. 
Joseph  Briggs.  local  chairman  in  a 
Kitchen  Contest  conducted  by  the  Elx- 
tension  Service  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  cooperation  with  the  Makefield 
Mother's  Club. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
farm  kitchens  improved  by  Mrs.  Carl 
Price  and  Mrs.  Amos  Satterthwaite  on 
the  Yardley-Newtown  road.  Bucks  Coun- 
ty. Pennsylvania. 


"For  promoting  good  health,  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  important  in  the 
diet",  nutrition  authoritiei  state.  '  'It  is 
necessary  that  plenty  of  these  fruits  and 
vegetables  be  canned  and  eaten  in 
winter,    as  well   as    in    the  summer." 


the 


Mmm^   ""^V  'dH 

cents    and    made    the   room 
colorful  and  attractive  and  easy  to  clean. 

The  food  preparation  center  was 
planned  around  an  old  fashioned  dresser. 
Its  low  counter  was  cut  off  to  make  room 
for  the  cabinet  work  table  in  the  corner. 
This  holds  utensils  for  food  preparation, 
and  the  food  supplies  are  kept  on  the 
new  shelves  in  the  dresser.  Dishes  and 
ready  to  serve  foods  used  at  the  dining 
table  to  the  right  are  also  stored  there. 

A  few  steps  across  the  room  from  the 
dining  table  the  dishes  are  washed  and 
placed  in  the  wire  drainer  to  dry.  The 
dishpans  have  been  raised  by  a  rack  in 
the  sink  and  a  drainboard  made  possible 
because  of  a  cabinet  to  support  it.  This 
cabinet  is  pushed  away  to  use  the  mfre- 
quently  opened  door  and  is  used  for  table 
space  at  the  stove  and  a  place  to  keep 
frying  pans. 


RamodelUd    Dresacr   and    Cabinet   TabU 

(Kitchen  of  Mr«.  Carl  Price.  Yardley,  R. 

D..  Buck*  Co..  Pa.) 

Mrs.  Price  has  a  combined  kitchen  and 
dining  room  nine  feet  wide  and  thirteen 
feet  long  with  the  stone  in  an  alcove. 
She  painted  walls,  ceiling  and  woodwork 
cream  and  the  floor  border  brown  Apple 
green  was  used  as  trimming  for  contain- 
ers and  a  printed  linoleum  rug  in  the  three 
colors  was  purchased  for  the  floor.  Paint 
and  floor  covering  cost  eight  dollars  and 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers 

Peach  Pudding 
I  c.  sugar  2  c.  flour 

1/2  c.  butter  3  tsp  baking  powder 

1  beaten  egg  V*  t»P-  »«'» 

II/4C.  mashed,  cook-  Vi  tsp.  vanilla 
ed  peaches  and  juice 

Cream  sugar  and  butter  together.  Add 
the  beaten  egg  and  mix  with  peach  pulp. 
Add  the  sifted  flour  with  the  baking 
powder  and  salt.  Mix  until  smooth. 
Flavor  with  vanilla  and  pour  into  shallow 
loaf  pan  greased  and  floured.  Bake  m 
oven.  Cool  slightly  and  pour  over  it  the 
following  sauce:   - 

1/2  c.  sugar  2  beaten  egg  yolks 

1 1/2  tbsp.  cornstarch  ^g  tsp.  salt 
1  c.  scalded   milk  Vl    tsp.    flavoring— 

(half  vanilla  and  half  almond) 

Mix  sugar  and  cornstarch,  pour  over 
the  scalded  milk  and  cook  over  hot 
water  until  smooth  and  thick.  Add  beat- 
en egg  yolks  and  the  salt  and  continue 
cooking  for  3  minutes.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  add  the  flavoring  and  cool. 
Spread  over  the  baked  peach  pudding 
and  top  with  a  meringue  made  from  2 
egg  whites  and  4  tablespoons  sugar. 
Arrange  the  slices  of  cooked  and  drained 
peaches  over  the  meringue  and  bake  m 
slow  oven.    Serve  warm  or  cut  in  squares. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Linders. 
Cambridge,  Md..  R.  D.  I. 
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Flying  the  Flag 

In  a  recent  annual  mecltnij  oj  ( 
ncighhoring  coopcratiir  it  was  tinprtt 
sii'e  to  see  the  large  attendance  and  '» 
tense  interest  shown  by  the  women  It 
the  acfifities  oJ  the  organisation.  IJ 
is  true  that  a  country  marches  Jorwan 
on  the  feet  oJ  its  children,  it  is  eifual) 
true  that  a  nation's  strength  in  di/jUcut 
times    is    measured   largely    by    the  a 


DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS 

congested  centers.  They  eagerly  seek  the 
opportunity  for  attainment,  which  the 
great  American  legend  says  is  the  reward 
of  honesty  and  thrift  and  struggle. 
Through  this  contmuou^  eiiminaiion  uf 
the  most  capable,  the  farm  loses  its  po- 
tential leadership. 

"If  this  selective  process  continues  un- 

challenge<l  in  practice  for  successive  years. 

the     rural     j>opulation     will     degenerate. 

Rural  life  needs  its  share  of  the  best  men 

the  nation  can  develop.    Satis- 


Hot  Weather  Drinks— 
A  Use  For  Surplus  Milk 

1/4  c.  cream 


USE  MORE 

MILK 
AT  HOME 


If  there  ever  was 
oris  a  need 
greater  than  ano- 
♦V^cr  for  education 
in  the  country,  it  is 
that  of  aiding  young 
people  to  find  their 
place  to  work,  at 
the  right  iob. 

Under  the  above 
topic.    Mr     Walter 
the  Journal  of  the  Nationa 


1        and  women 

factory  adjustments  of  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  problems  of  rural  living  are 
r„.  less  difficult  and  no  less  important  to 

that 


automoc 

day." 

He  continues. 


Helpful  Topics  Studied 

By  Community  Clubs     stream    of    vigorous     .nte.. 

"^In  Somerset  County  -^^^:'VC^1 

total  I0S.S  to  the  farm. 


Plan  of  Each  Side  of  Sink  and  Storafe 
Unit  Built  in  Center  of  Room 

(Kitchen  of  Mr».  Amo»  Satterthwaite, 
Yardley,  R.  D..  Buck.  Co.,  Pa.) 


Sink  and  Storage   Unit   Placed  in  Center 
of  a  Too-Large    Room   Saves  -Step*  (Kit- 
chen of  Mri.  Amo«  Satterthwaite.  Yard- 
ley,  R.  D.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.) 

The  stove  was  raised  and  moved  to  the 
left  to  make  room  for  the  wood  box  and 
the  cooking  center  further  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  shelf  for  seasonings  and 
a  rack  for  tools. 

The  problem  of  arrangement  in  Mrs. 
Satterthwaite's  kitchen  was  one  of  closer 
grouping  of  equipment  as  the  wall  between 
the  stove  and  worktable  was  cut  up  with 
doors.  The  sink  was  brought  from  a  far 
comer  and  installed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  a  dish  cupboard  built  to  its 
height  behind  it  with  table  space  added 
on  either  side  under  which  there  are 
drawers  and  cupboards 

The  picture  of  the  sink  shows  the  work 
table  beyond  and  the  diagrams  illustrate 
the  storage  space  that  is  provided  to 
supplement  the  working  surfaces.  With 
this  change  and  the  addition  of  a  refrig- 
erator, it  requires  only  two-fifths  as  many 
steps  to  prepare,  serve  and  clear  away 
the  meal  as  formerly. 

This  organization  of  "centers"  in  se- 
quence makes  for  orderly  work  and  eli- 
minates confusion  and  much  walking  in 
the  modern  kitchen. 


'Each    year    there   is   a 

intelligent    recruits 

t  man  industry 

w  1         and  business.     They  are  a  gain  to  urban 

MaryiaR  j.^^  j^^^  ^^e  not  a 

The  program   for  the  past  year  of  I:   j^^^    migration    increases     the    army    o\ 
Club    groups     in    Somen  ^^^gumers  and  decreases   the  surplus  of 

rural  workers. 

•It  is  the  unintelligent  process  of  select- 
ing those  who  remain  on  the  farm  winch 
operates  to  weaken  the  resources  of 
country  life.  The  most  energetic,  coura- 
geous, ambitious  youth  fill  the  first  ranks 
"f  this  great  exodus.  Confident,  strong 
intelligent,  these  youth  have  no  fear  ot 

Garment    Finishing.    The    Simple   Hw    ^j^^  ^^^,p  competition,  that  characterizes 

Dress,     and     Successful     Sleeve     Fitti» - 

The    subjects    of    these    demonstratio 

may  be  a  suggestion  for  your  own  at 

munity  club  group  for  next  fall. 

The  roadside  ^market  offers  one  wi 
to  shorten  the  road  from  the  grower 
the  buyer  and  is  a  cash  business.  A  U 
nell  bulletin  suggests  ways  to  make  the 
markets  more  effective.  Ask  the  office 
publication  at  the  New  York  state  cdle 
of  agriculture  for  E-193.    It  is  free. 


Community  Club  groups  in 
County.  Maryland,  led  by  Miss  Hik 
Topfer  of  the  Agricultural  Extenw 
Service,  has  included  such  helpful  tope 
with  demonstrations,  as  the  followiii 
Canning,  Neighborhood  Parties,  T: 
School  Lunch.  Use  of  Left-Overs.  Ute 
Cheaper  Cuts  of  Meat,  Simple  Des^tt 
Laundering.  Making  Over  Old  Garmeni 


tl^e  welfare  of  the  nation  than  was 
of  freedom  from  Old  World  tyranny  or 
the  alx>lition  of  slavery  in  their  day. 
These  adjustments  call  for  the  leadership 
of  genius.  They  will  not  be  made  by  the 
weak  or  mediocre  who  choose  agricultural 
pursuits  for  the  very  reason  they  lack  the 
qualities  of  initiative  and  ability  which 
leaders  must  have" 

We  immediately  turn  to  our  .schools  for 

a  solution  and  we  find  that  already  they 

have     sensed     the     seriousness     and     the 

need:  already  an  effort  is  bsing  made  to 

give  guidance  to  the  youth  so  that  every 

girl    will    not    feel    that    the   only    highly 

respectable    thing    she    can    do    is    teach 

school:  and  to  guide  the  boy  so  that  he 

will   feel   the  wide  opportunities  at   hand 

on   father's   farm   and   the   satisfaction  of 

helping  do  well,  a  first  class  job. 

Oh.  for  vitalized  schools! 
to  be  interested  in  an  occupation,  get 
information  about  it",  says  William  James^ 
We  are  crying  for  better  leadership  and 
told      "Leadership     comes     not 


Cool  drinks  is  one  of  the  ways  for  using 
milk    at    home    during    the    hot    summer 
months.      The   children    particularly   are 
now  apt  to  have  lagging  appetites  and  to 
complain    that    they    are    tired    of    those 
foods    which    they    have    been    enjoying 
through   the  year.     This  is  true  even  ol 
milk     unless     it     is    served    well-chilled. 
Varying    its    flavor   by   using  one   of   the 
following   milk   shake   recipes  will   please 
the    family    and    help   to   utilize   some   of 
your  surplus  milk.     After  all.  milk  is  the 
most  nearly  perfect  food  we  can  serve. 

Three-In-One  Milk  Shake 
\yi  c.  OT&nige '}\iicc     '/z  tsp.  salt 
V*  c.  grapefruit  juice  Vz  t»P  lemon  extract 
3  tbsp.  lemon  juice     6  c.  milk 
9  tbsp.  honey 
Combine   the   fruit  juices,   add   honey, 
flavoring   and   salt.      Add   to   milk,   beat 
until    nicely    blended,    chill    and    serve. 
Note:      If  honey  is  not  available  a  sugar 
syrup  made  by  boiling    I    cup  sugar  and 


1/2  c.  brown  sugar 
1/4  c.  gran,  sugar 
Vi  tsp.  vanilla 


1/4  c.  milk 

1  tbsp.  butter 

Make  a  sauce  by  combining  all  of  the 
ingredients  and  cook  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly for  5  minutes.  Add  vanilla  and 
cool.  For  Chocolate  rviiik  Sha'se  use  2 
tablespoons  chocolate  sauce,  2  tablespoons 
cream  and  3/4  c  milk.  Combine  ingredients 
and  throughly  blend,  chill  and  serve. 
Yield:  I  glass.  Variation:  Chocolate  Egg 
Nog.  Add  I  egg.  beat  with  an  egg  beater 
until  fluffy.  Spiced  Chocolate  Milk 
1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon. 


dd 


Chocolate  Peppermint  Milk  Shake 

2  tbsp.  chocolate  syrup       1  c.  cold  milk 
I  drop  oil  of  peppermint    1  tbsp.  whipped 

cream 

Thoroughly  blend  syrup,  peppermint 
and  milk.  Chill.  When  ready  to  serve, 
top  with  spoonful  of  whipped  cream. 
This  makes  one  large  glass. 


c.  water  for  five  minutes,  chill  and  use 


4    tablespoons    for    this    recipe,    may 
used. 


be 


2  tsp.  cocoa 


'In    order 


of 


Banana  Milk  Drink 

^c.  bananas,  mased  to         14  ^»P   a'"™**"'! 

pulp  "''*«=* 

3  tbsp.  orange  juice  Few  grains  salt 

3  tbsp.  honey  2  c.  milk 

Mash  bananas  to  a  pulp  and  muc  until 
the  pulp  is  entirely  separated  to  give  a 
creamy  mixture,  add  all  the  remaining 
ingredients,  blend  thoroughly  and  serve 
in  glasses  with  a  garnish  of  whipped 
cream  lightly  sprinkled  with  nutmeg. 
Yield:  3  glasses. 


Honey  Iced  Chocolate 

I  cup  milk 
3  tbsp.  honey 
Heat  milk  to  boiling  point.  Mix  cocoa 
and  honey.  Remove  heated  milk  from 
fire,  add  cocoa  and  honey  mixture  and  a 
good  pinch  of  salt.  Stir  well.  Pour  this 
mixture  in  iced  tea  glass  filled  with  crack- 
ed ice.    Top  with  whipped  cream. 


».   nor   yet   by    training   but   of 


The  Garden  in  July 


Melt  paraffin  over  the  cut  end  o( 
large  piece  of  cheese  to  keep  it  for  a  1« 
time  without  moulding. 


Aid  For  Home  Canners  Printed  by  State  College 


To  aid  housewives  in  the  canning  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  in  the 
home,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
agricultural  extension  service  has  printed 
a  free  publication  on  the  subject.  It  is 
Circular  124.  written  by  Miss  Ethel 
Jefferds,  nutrition  specialist  of  the  home 
economics  extension  staff.  County  home 
economics  extension  representatives  have 
supplies  of  the  publication,  and  it  also 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Agricultural 
Publications  Office  at  State  College.  Pa. 


The  canning  of  cheap  surplus  food  for 
home  use  and  distribution  to  the  needy  is 
being  urged. 

In  the  extension  circular  Miss  Jefferds 
outlines  the  food  properties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  tells  how  to  prevent  spoilage, 
recommends  a  canning  and  storage  bud- 
get, and  explains  the  various  canning 
processes.  She  also  has  included  recipes 
for  soups,  chowders,  scalloped  vegetables, 
and  salads.  The  canning  of  meats  and 
poultry  is  presented  in  a  simple  but  ade- 
quate manner. 


Your  Shopping  Servic 

Louise  E.  Drotleff 

1  1  lasn't  cellophane  and  its  many  u» 
^  interested  you  lately?  With  the  aid 
this  paper  you  can  make  all  your  sumw 
accessories  purse,  belts  and  even  h»' 
A  book  of  instructions  telling  you  in  deti 
how  to  make  three  different  belt* 
pocket  book,  a  hat  and  beret. costs  but  Ift 
The  cellophane  itself  can  be  purchased; 
any  color  desired  and  sells  for  25c  a  roi 

^  A  stainless  steel  saw-edged  veget»b 
^  slicer  for  10c  is  of  interest  tc  > 
housewives.  This  same  slicer  can  be  u« 
for  cutting  and  slicing  tomatoes,  beet 
oranges,  lemons,  in  fact,  any  soft  in 
or  vegetable. 

'7  —In  these  days  of  "depression"  we» 
want  to  get  the  most  for  our  monr 
It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  we  selecB 
the  little  rotary  food  grating  set  wW 
we  want  to  describe  to  you.  This  sm* 
device  can  be  used  for  grating  chee* 
bread,  nuts,  spices,  chocolate  and  ma« 
more  things.  It  contains  three  graterr 
fine,  medium  and  coarse.  By  rneans  w 
small  screw  it  can  be  fastened  securely* 
the  end  of  your  pantry  shelf  or  kitcW 
table.     Twenty  cents  is  the  price  of  tl» 

grating  set. 

Note  -These  •rlicles  will  lie  sent  to  you*' 


If  you  are  having  trouble  growmg 
plants  because  of  the  condition  of  your 
wil  send  us  a  sample  of  soil  in  which 
they  are  planted.  We  will  have  it  tested 
and  tell  you  what  is  needed.  Simply  take 
one  or  two  ounces  of  soil  from  different 
portions  and  depths  of  your  flower  lx:d  and 
send  this  to  us  in  a  tin  can  with  your  name 
and  address.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  name 
of  the  plant  with  which  you  are  having 

trouble. 

•  ♦  » 

Delphiniums  require  an  alkaline  soil 
and  will  not  do  well  in  an  acid  soil.  Rho- 
dodendrons   re<)uire    an    acid    soil    as    do 

azaleas. 

•  •  • 

When  watering  the  garden,  use  plenty 
of  water.  A  light  sprinkling  does  not 
penetrate  deep  enough  to  do  much  good. 
A  good  soaking  once  a  week  is  better  than 

a  sprinkling  every  day. 

•  •  • 

German  Iris  that  have  formed  large 
clumps  can  be  divided  before  blooming. 
Do  not  forget  the  friend  who  admired 
the  iris  in  bloom  and  who  would  appre- 
ciate a  root  or  two. 

•  •  » 

If   the  Japanese   beetles   have   invaded 
your  garden  in  past  years  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  remove  all  buds  from  your 
rose  bushes  during  July  and  August  this 
year.    In  this  way  the  strength  that  would 
have  been  necessary  to  develop  the  (lowers 
is  retained  in  the  bush,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  almost  as  many  flowers  in 
September  as  you  had  in  June.     You  will 
find   that    the   size   and    number   of    your 
roses  will  be  increased  if  you  work  a  hand- 
ful each  of  sheep  manure  and  bone  mciil 
into   the   ground   around   each    rose   bush 
every  four  to  six  weeks. 


are 

being    lj<irn.    -         .  - 

real  interest  in  a  subject  "      do  you  really 

want   to  impress  these  children  with   the 

worthwhilene.s.s     the  opportunities  which 

tlie  rural  communities  give? 

Of   a   vital   school    program.    Mr.    Ells 

worth  Collins  tells  of  the  inspiration  given 

to  a  group  by  the  common  sense  of  one 

country    school    teacher.       There    was    a 

boy  in  this  school  who.  about  the  middle 

of    his    seventh    year,    did    as    so    many 

country  boys  still  do:  made  up  his  mind 

that   education   was   a    useless   affair   and 

the    resistance    of    his 

farm    work    as 

The 


Vanilla-Chocolate  Milk  Shake 


U 


1/2  c.  grated  chocolate    /8  tsp 


sal 


It 


Do  Customers  Remember 
Your  Roadside  Market' 

The  successful   roadside  market   is   the 
hich    customers   return   because 

Various 


Orange  Quench 

3/^  c.  milk  '/4  c.  orange  juice 

I  tsp.  sugar 
Combine  ingredients,  beat  with  an 
egg  beater  until  thoroughly  blended  and 
serve  chilled.  Yield:  I  large  glass.  Vari- 
ation: Add  Va  t»P  cinnamon,  for  Spiced 
Orange  Quench. 

Dyeing  Old  Fabrics 

For  New  Uses 

be 


It 


in 
ant 


after    overcoming 
parents,    embarked    upon 
more    satisfying    and    worthwhile 
next   year    the   authorities   of    this   school 
employed  through  mere  accident  a  teacher 
with  much  kn.mledgc  of  the  interests  of 
boys    and    girls.       This    teacher    installed 
at    his   own   expense,    a    small    laboratory 
and  workshop  in  the  rear  end  of  the  little 
school  an  I  be^an  all  sorts  of  experiments 
agriculture   and   construction   in   wood 
d  cloth.     1  Ic  afforded   his  pupils  much 
genuine  opport.inity  to  realize  their  own 
purposes     to  play  games,  construct  rab- 
bit traps,  make  drci.scs.  go  on  excursions 
and  tell  stories.     On  a  visit  t  .  the  school 
one    day    this    boy    who    had    "stopped 
school"     discovered     this     new     kind     of 
school  work  and  being  intensely  interested 
like   most    boys,    in   experimentation   and 
construction,    he    decided    to    unbox    his 
books  aijain  and  enroll   in  school  that  he 
might  do  some  of  the  new  work. 

The  result  was  that  seven  of  this  class 
entered  high  school  the  next  September. 
With  the  result  that  each  member  of  this 
class  is  doing  no  doubt  a  better  piece  of 
work  than  woul.l  have  been  possible 
otherwise.  One  is  in  the  ministry,  one 
as  a  physician,  two  as  farmers,  three  as 
teachers.  True,  they  probably  had  the 
influence  of  many  good  teachers  along  the 
but    the    indisputable 


one    to    w 

stands  out  in  their  memory, 
jogs  to  the  customer's  remembrance  are 
furnished  by  a  distinctive  name,  by  labels 
on  every  package  or  paper  sack,  or  by 
attractive  slogan,  surroundings,  and  at- 
tentive service. 


the 
f 
the 


I 


way 

that  they  owe  their  beginning 

(Continued  .011  page  8) 


fact_^remains 
and  more. 


A  Roadside  Stand  Which  is  Simple 
Yet  Attractive 

Interesting  names  should  recall  some 
feature  of  the  market,  its  surroundings, 
or  its  products.  A  sign,  besides  calling 
the  attention  of  the  motorist  to  the 
stand,  should  help  the  customer  place  the 
particular  stand. 

Labels  for  every  package  and  every 
jar  of  canned  goods  are  cheap,  but  they 
have  no  value  unless  the  product  is  high- 
grade       The  design   may   be  simple  but 


The    attic    and    the    rag-bag    may 
sources  of   new   rugs,   new   curtains,    new 
upholstery,    and    new    clothes,    when 
old    are  dyed,   according   to    members   ol 
the    household    art    department 
New  York  state  college  of  home  economics . 
Quantity   dyeing    is   not    recommended 
by  the  college,  but  old  curtains,   cushion 
covers,  slip  covers,  comforters,  and  even 
rugs    may    be   refreshed   by   dyeinj.       In 
dyeing  any  fabric  the  former  color  must 
be     considered     m     getting     the     desired 
Always  color  a  sample  first,  an  J 
the  color  with  salt,  vinegar 
darkens    it.    tlie    whole 
be    performed    and    the 
wmple   allowed    to   dry.    for   accuracy    in 
matching  colors. 

Uneven    or    streaked    dyeing    may    be 
caused  by   using   too  little  dye   solution 
to  cover  the  material,  or  by  not  stirring 
enough  to  have  all  parts  of  the  m  iterial 
in  the  solution  the  same  len3th  of  time 
Failure    to    wash    out    sizina;    from    new 
material,  or  adding  the  setting  substance 
while  the  material  is  in  the  dye  bath,  has 
the  same  effect      Unsvennsss  also  results 
from   wringing   the  material   after   takin? 
it  from  the  dye  bath,  or  from  hanging  it 
so  that  two  parts  of  the  material   touch. 
Streaking    may    sometimes    be    remedied 
by    boiling    the    material    until    the    color 
redistributes  itself  throughout  the  piece. 


shade, 
since  getting  the 
or  any  mordant 
process    should 


should  include  the  name  of  the  market 
The    appearance    of     the    sales-person 
may    have    a    definite    advertising    value 
If  she.  like  her  stand,  is  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean,  the  customer  is  likely  to  carry 
away  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  market. 
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Bovine  T.B.  in  the  U.  S. 
Decreasing,  New 

Map  Shows 

The  extent  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
all  States  and  counties  of  the  United 
States  is  shown  clearly  in  a  map  issued 
June    I.    by    the    U.    S.    Department    of 

Anri-ioiill-iir«>  Vnrioii*    rl#»ar#»#»«    of    AhaHinff 

- -^- -—--■-  «  — 

indicate  the  areas  comparatively  free 
from  the  disease  in  contrast  to  other 
areas  where  bovine  tuberculosis  is  still 
a  serious  menace  to  livestock.  On  June 
I.  there  were  1,422  modified  accredited 
counties,  or  46.3  per  cent  of  the  total, 
practically  free  of  the  disease,  as  shown 
by  necessary  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle. 

The  map  also  shows  that  seven  entire 
States  had  all  of  their  counties  in  that 
classification.  These  are  Maine,  North 
Carolina,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  and  Idaho.  Three  other  States, 
North  Dakota,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  are 
almost  tuberculosis-free  and  veterinary 
officials  expect  that  these  States  will 
reach  this  goal  in  1932  or  early  in  1933. 
In  most  of  the  other  States  favorable  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  satisfactory  work  are 
bringing  about  highly  gratifying  progress. 
The  situation  portrayed  on  this  map 
has  developed  since  July,  1923.  when  17 
counties  within  4  States  were  designated 
as  the  first  modified  accredited  areas. 
The  progress  of  this  eradication  work  in 
the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  biennial  surveys: 
Year  Per  cent  of  cattle 

tuberculosis 

1922 4.0 

1924 3.3 

1926 2.8 

1928 2.0 

1930 1-7 

1932 14 

In  addition  to  the  work  under  way  in 
the  48  States  the  map  includes  figures 
showing  the  status  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
eradication  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Several  important  islands  of  the  group 
have  reduced  the  infection  to  less  than  I 
p>er  cent  and  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
work  are  hopeful  of  establishing  one  or 
more  modified  accredited  areas  in  the  near 
future. 
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Carefully  Planned 

Operations  Are  Im- 
portant in  Dairying 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

price  for  any  one  commodity,  every  pro- 
ducer wants  to  produce  that  product,  and 
what  happens?  Many  jump  into  it.  The 
crop  comes  on  the  market.  The  market 
becomes  glutted  and  the  usual  program 
follows.  Down  goes  the  price  and  all  your 
paper  profits  disappear. 

1 1  may  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
consider,  seriously,  every  productive  move 
that  you  make  to  study  the  probable 
demand,  the  probable  supply,  every  fac- 
tor, in  fact,  for  your  proposed  undertak- 
ing, before  going  ahead.  To  do  this  would 
avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  to  which  agri- 
culture, and  general  business  too.  has  fall- 
en into  today. 

In  our  efforts  to  make  more  out  of  a 
given  crop,  we  have  largely  overreached 
our  market  and  we  are  paying  for  low 
level  prices  which  prevail,  not  only  in  our 
own  immediate  section  but,  throughout 
the  world. 


Cautions  Farmers 

Against  Breeding 

Undersized  Cows 

Dairymen  should  not  hasten  the  breed- 
ing of  a  young  heifer  simply  because  she  is 
old  enough  to  be  bred,  warns  K.  S.  Mor- 
row, assistant  dairy  husbandman  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Elxperiment  Sta- 
tion. He  believes  that  the  time  sacrificed 
from  the  productive  life  of  an  animal  by 
delaying  breeding  several  months  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  increased  production 
when  she  is  older. 

Elxperiments  have  shown  that  within  a 
breed,  size   is  an   important   factor  in   the 
milk  production  of  first  calf  heifers  as  well 
as    in    that    of    mature    cows,    states    Mr. 
Morrow     In  breeding  it  is  the  size  and  not 
the  age  of  the  animal  that  should  be  con- 
sidered,  although   it   is  generally  safe  for 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys  to  calve  between 
the  ages  of  24  and  26  months.  Holsteins 
and  Ayrshires  between  26  and  28  months. 
Mr.     Morrow     contends     that     feeding 
conditions  have  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  development  of  dairy  animals  and  that 
an    age    rule    for    breeding    cannot    apply 
with   the  same  degree  of  consistency  as 
one  based   upon   growth.      "The   greatest 
strain  upon  a  young  animal  is  not  that  of 
nourishing    the    unborn    calf",    he    says. 
"Milk    production    following    parturition, 
coupled  with  the  demands  for  maintaining 
normal  growth,  necessitates  strong,  vigo- 
rous bodies." 


Outbreak  of  Foot-and- 
Mouth     Disease 

Limited  to  Swine 

The  type  of  virus  responsible  for  the 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Orange  County.  Calif.,  late  in  April, 
appears  to  be  of  low  virulence,  according 
to  State  and  Federal  veterinary  officials, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
announced  today.  Thus  far  the  disease 
has  affected  only  swine,  which  are  es- 
pecially susceptible  to  the  malady.  Al- 
though normally  foot-and-mouth  disease 
also  attacks  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
causing  severe  lesions,  the  virus  responsible 
for  the  present  outbreak  of  the  disease 
has  failed  to  affect  these  animals,  a 
number  of  which  have  been  exposed.  In 
connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ease at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  it 
is  noteworthy  also  that  several  cattle 
used  in  inoculation  tests  failed  to  develop 
lesions. 

The  low  virulence  of  the  present  infec- 
tion  is  paralleled  by  observations  of  two 
former  outbreaks  of  the  same  disease  in 
Germany  where  practically  all  the  cases 
were  confined   to   the  swine  species,   ac 
cording    to    Dr.    John    R.    Mohler.    Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.     The  present 
outbreak  in  southern  California  has  been 
restricted    to    three    foci    of    infection,    in 
Or,\nge  County.  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
San  Bern ardin  J  County,  respectively.    On 
May  7.  t;n  days  after  the  first  diagnosis 
of    the  diiease.   all    infected   and   exposed 
herds  had   been  slaughtered,   and   buried 
No  new  infection   has  been  observed   or 
reported    since    that    time.       Meanwhile, 
cleinini  and  disinfecting  of  the  premises 
in/olvel  have  progressed  rapidly. 

Veteriniry  officials  engaged  in  t'le  sup- 
pr>3sion  of  tSe  disease  report  excellent 
coDperatijn  from  livestock  owners,  public 
officials,  and  various  interests  affected  by 
the  outbreak. 


V  Am  Your  Cow! 

I  have  to  eat  what  you  give  me: 
drink  when  you  let  me;  live  where  you 
put  me. 

I  may  be  comfortable  or  I  may 
not.  I  may  be  a  high  producer  or  I 
may  not.  1  may  be  healthy  -or  I  may 
not.    *    *    •   So  much  depends  on  you. 

I  can  almost  be  sure  of  good  pasture, 
good  water  and  good  air  in  the  summer. 
But  when  winter  comes,  what  then? 

How  will  you  feed  me?  How  will 
you  water  me?  In  what  kind  of  place 
will  you  keep  me? 

I  hope  it's  a  clean  place  -dry  and 
comfortable.  I  hope  it's  not  too  cold 
and  not  too  warm  -and  that  the  air 
is  always  fresh  and  good  to  breathe.  If 
it  is.  then  we'll  both  be  glad  that 
I  AM  YOUR  COW. 

Raprinted  from  booklet.  "Louden  Ventilat- 
ing Systemt".  publiahed  by  The  Lowden  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


Sees  No  Profit  From 

Feeding  Poor  Cows 

With  present  prices  for  a  pound  of 
grain  and  a  pound  of  milk  about  equal, 
there  is  no  reason  for  dairymen  to  hope 
for  adequate  returns  from  feeding  mature 
dairy  cows  that  produce  less  than  300 
pounds  of  butterfat  annually. 

This  is  the  belief  of  E.  J.  Perry,  ex- 
tension service  dairyman  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
who  says  increases  in  the  amount  of  grain 
in  a  ration  are  justified  now  only  when  they 
will  result  in  increases  of  from  two  to 
four  pounds  of  milk  for  each  additional 
pound  of  grain. 

A  recent  survey  of  feeding  practices  on 
New  Jersey  dairy  farms  revealed  that  low 
milk  production,  with  accompanying  low 
cash  returns,  was  in  some  herds  attributed 
to  the  feeding  of  poor  hay.  failure  to  feed 
grain  according  to  milk  flow,  and  the 
underfeeding  of  dry  cows.  The  elimin  ation 
of  these  causes  of  reduced  milk  flow,  and 
the  keeping  of  only  high  producing  ani- 
mals, will  aid  materially  in  making  a 
profit  in  these  days  of  low  milk  prices, 
according  to  Mr.  Perry. 


JUNE  BUTTER  PRICES 
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Helping  the  Farm  Chil 

(Continued  from  paKe  7) 

to  the  courage,  common  sense  and  vi 
of   this   one   country    teacher,   since  ; 
class  was  the  first  to  embark  upon  l^ 
education  from  the  little  country  scL 
When   1   recall  the  strained,  tired,, 
bored  expressions  of  country-school  ck 
ren   and   teachers,    trying   to   get  intt 
out   of   a  lifeless,   aimless   and  congci 
school  course,  when  I  see  boys  still  iett 
school,  one  of  whom  was  merely  held 
cause  of  the  wee  amount  of  life  putt 
it  which  enabled  him  to  make  an  eler 
light   fixture   with   the  hope   that  a  Ir 
later    it   will    be   used   in    his   home,  s 
we  not  again  exclaim-  "Oh.  for  vit»lj 
school  programs." 

Kem-Trates  Consentratt 

Warm  weather  has  brought  flies  out 
hiding.  They  seem  delighted  to  find  t 
bossy  is  still  good  eating. 

ffundreds  of  orders  have  begun 
come  in  for  KEM-TRATES  which  > 
will  find  advertised  in  this  issue.  Thii 
concentrate  is  sent  to  you  direct  Iti 
Richard  W.  Leonard.  Inc  ,  325  \f 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois.  Youc 
send  your  orders  to  them  or  to  the  At 
ciation. 

A  quart  of  this  concentrate  is  to 
added  to  nine  gallons  of  kerosene  and  tk 
quarts  of  cheap  lubricating  oil  which* 
give  you  ten  gallons  of  dependable 
spray.  This  is  not  only  valuable  forcttt 
but  kills  ticks,  lice,  mites  and  hog-lia 

KEM-TRATES  is  not  an  untried  pc 
duct.  The  Association  learned  from  on 
nal  endorsements  that  it  has  been  ui 
by  many  of  the  largest  dairies  and  tto 
farms  in  America  and  Canada  for  w 
eleven  years  with  absolute  satisfactn 
Other  dairy  associations  have  sold  it  k 
recommended  it. 

Order  in  time  to  have  KEM-TRATi 
on  hand  when  flies  cause  distress  andk 
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Dairymen's  League  ,  ,,     .. 

Holds  Annual  Meeting 


Penn  State  to  Dedicate 

New  Dairy  Building 


Medicated  Eggs 

Most  medicated  or  artificial  nest  eggs 
often  recommended  for  controlling  poultry 
parasites  are  nothing  but  ordinary  naph- 
thalene, of  which  moth  balls  are  made, 
and  are  of  no  use  whatever  against  lice, 
mites,  and  other  parasites  of  poultry, 
says  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  "eggs"  are  commonly 
used  in  summer  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.  Naphthalene,  explains  the  de- 
partment, does  not  kill  or  drive  away 
poultry  parasites,  and  may  even  injure 
good  eggs  and  give  a  moth-ball  flavor  to 
the  flesh  of  the  poultry. 


Dairy  Remedies  Company  of  Mont- 
clair.  New  Jersey  and  Madison.  Wiscon- 
sin, makers  of  Rexo  teat  dilators  and 
Flexo  bag  salve  have  taken  over  one  of 
the  plant  buildings  in  Bristol.  Pennsylva- 
nia for  the  manufacture  of  these  items  and 
will  also  carry  and  furnish  the  dairy 
trades  a  number  of  Oxyquinoline  Citrate 
products  made  up  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


Prove  Value  of  Sire 

Before  Bull  Is  Sol 

A  lesson  to  Pennsylvania  dairyma 
found  in  the  history  of  a  purebred  Holitt 
sire  formerly  owned  by  the  McKeonOw 
ty  Bull  Association.  R.  R.  Welch,  (k 
extension  specialist  of  the  PennsylvB 
State  College,  announces 

This  bull  increased  the  production 
his  daughters  over  their  dams  by  62? 
cent  in  milk  and  36  per  cent  in  butteff- 
The  average  yearly  production  of  0 
dams  was  10.716  pounds  of  milk  and  ^ 
pounds  of  butterfat  while  the  daughtr 
averaged  17.421  pounds  of  milk  and  5- 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Unfortunate 
however,  like  so  many  good  bulls  he  » 
sold  before  his  value  as  a  sire  was  kno* 

Welch  urges  Pennsylvania  dairymen 
prove  their  herd  sires,  and  help  prev« 
the  slaughter  of  good  bulls.  He  expW 
that  this  would  also  weed  out  the  I» 
sires  that  are  decreasing  production, 
recommends  that  farmers  and  dairy  caR 
breeders  adopt  some  method  of  provt 
their  bulls,  either  through  dairy  ^ 
improvement  associations  or  by  keep' 
their  own  records. 

New  York  state  dairymen  in  53  of' 
74  dairy  herd  improvement  aasociati* 
disposed  of  361  cows  in  April.  ^ 
production  was  the  main  reason  ' 
selling  101  cows:  69  cows  were  sold ' 
use  in  other  herds.  23  died,  and  20  v 
udder  trouble. 


The  Dairymens*  League  Cooperative 
Association.  Inc..  New  York,  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Syracuse.  New  York. 
June  15th  and  16th.  with  an  attendance  of 
over  3000  League  men  and  women 

following  the  formal  opening  of  the 
meeting,  the  presentation  of  annual  re- 
ports and  the  announcement  of  directors 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  term,  the 
treasurer  of  the  association  presented  his 

annual  report. 

y,  1 1.  Sexauer.  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, presented  his  annual  report,  outlining 
the  various  activities  of  the  association 
during  the  past  year.  He  commented 
upon  the  status  of  the  industry  on  the 
vhole  and  expressed  his  belief  that  con- 
fidence would  again  renew  the  prosperous 
conditions  in  the  dairy  industry. 

The  afternoon  session  was  featured  by 
two  outstanding  addresses,  one  by  the 
1  ion.  Stanley  C.  Wilson.  Governor  of  the 
state  of  Vermont  and  by  Lewis  J.  Tabor. 
Master  of  the  National  Grange. 

Governor  Wilson  outlined  the  milk 
marketing  situation  in  New  England. 

He  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  all 
was  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer.  I  lere  in  New 
York  and  in  New  England,  where  dairying 
is  the  chief  interest  of  the  farmer,  the 
prosperity  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  other  people.  When 
the  dairy  farmer  can't  break  even,  the 
banks  cannot  collect  their  interests. 

It  is  for  the  interest  and  well  being  of 
all  the  people,  that  the  farmer  shall  have  a 
measure  of  prosperity,  if  possible.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  they  be  able  to 
make  a  living. 

LcATis  J.  Tabor,  National  Grange  Mast- 
er, who  spoke  on  the  "Cornerstone  of 
Prosperity",  said  in  part:  "Agriculture  is 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  upon  which  we 
build  the  superstructure  of  progress  and 
civilization. 

"Now,  1  am  a  dairyman  and  I  can  not 
remember  when  I  couldn't  milk.  The  dairy 


cow  produces  those  essentials,  those  essen 
tial    food    nutrients    for    the   building   of 
strong,  robust  youth,  those  nutrients  for 
the  maintenance  of  vigor  in  declining  years 
and  those  valuable  nutrients  for  the  human 

race. 

"The  dairy  cow  is  not  only  the  buildei 
of  health,  is  not  only  the  conserver  ol  the 
soil  fertility,  but  the  dairy  cow  is  the 
builder  of  balance  and  a  prosperous  agri 
culture.  Without  dairying  a  nation  cannot 
maintain  a  balanced  agriculture  and  a 
high  degree  of  civilization." 

i  ie  touched  uF>on  the  activities  of  the 
National  Farm  Board,  the  necessity  of 
better  marketing  systems.  "Through  dis- 
organization, through  unsound  methods, 
we  are  depressing  a  whole  industry  and 
while  we  are  depressing  industry  we  bring 
difficulty  and  despair  to  all  of  us. 

"We  have  all  the  basic  natural  resources 
for  stabilization,  progress  and  prosperity. 
We  only  lack  one  thing,  which  is  organiza- 
tion and  leadership,  plus  courage  and  faith 
in    the   government   of   yours  and    mine, 
faith  in  the  stars  and  stripes  that  flaunt 
in  the  breeze,  and  lastly  faith  in  ourselves, 
that  we  have  the  courage    and    patience; 
yes,  faith  and  intelligence  and  the  patriot- 
ism,  to  meet  the  greater  challenge  that 
has  come  to  any  people  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  challenge  of  answering  the 
economic  difficulties  of  the  hour. 

"That  is  our  privilege,  our  possibility 
and  our  opportunity  and  I  plead  with  you 
to  believe  that  we  have  in  that  funda- 
mental Americanism  that  has  never  failed 
in  any  stress  or  trial,  the  inner  ability  to 
solve  the  greater  problem  which  has  faced 
any  people  since  the  'morning  star  sang 
together"." 

The  annual  session  of  the  Home  De- 
partment of  the  Dairymens'  League,  was 
also  held  in  Syracuse  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 
Shirley  W.  Wynne.  M.  D..  Commissioner 
of  Health.  City  of  New  York  and  Miss 
Mary  Mims,  Rural  Sociologist,  State  of 
Louisiana,  made  outstanding  addresses 
during  the  sessions  of  this  meeting. 


Many  ChangesFound  inCrop  Production 


Uncle  Ab  says  reading  doesn't  do  some 
folks  much  good.  If  they  agree  with  a 
book,  it's  because  they  already  know  what 
it  says,  and  if  they  don't,  they  don't  like 
it. 


The  price  of  a  pound  of  grain  is  six* 
the  same  as  the  price  of  a  poun  ^  of  m* 
If  an  addition  il  p.iund  or  tw  >  of  i'*' 
makes  a  cow  give  an  adrJitianal  two 
four  quarts  of  milk,  feed  the  gra'" 
"Agrigraphs" 


.^i<nificant  changes  in  recent  agricul- 
tural policies  of  Penn.sylvania  farmers  arc 
revealed  by  the  comparisons  of  the  1925 
and  19^0  census  statistics,  according  to 
studies  made  by  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  information,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  higher  percentage 
of  farms  are  rai.sing  corn.  rye.  potatoes 
and  alfalfa  hay  while  a  lower  percentage 
are  raising  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  to- 
bacco and  hay. 

Two  per  cent  more  farms  were  raising 
corn  in  1929  than  in  1924  but  four  per 
cent  more  were  cutting  it  for  silage.  This 
increase  appears  in  all  sections  of  the 
State  but  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  south  central,  central  and  west  central 
counties  due  probably  to  the  trend  toward 
more  dairying  in  the  central  area. 

While  the  percent di?<-"  of  farms  raisin? 
winter  wheat  dropped  from  49.8  to  48  3 
during  the  five-year  period,  the  decrease 
was  particulirly  noticeable  in  the  north- 
western anJ  southwestern  counties.  It 
appears  that  the  trend,  which  started 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  toward  con- 
centration of  wheat  production  in  the 
southeastern  "bread  basket"  area  of 
Pennsylvania  is  still  under  way. 

A  sharp  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
arms  raising  oats  is  reported  in  the  north- 
western, north  central  and  northeastern 
counties.    This  is  significant  since  it  shows. 


h 


in  direct  contrast  to  the  trend  in  wheat 
production,  that  the  decrease  in  oats 
growing  is  appearing  in  those  sections  of 
the  State  which  have  ranked  high  in 
production,  resulting  in  a  more  even  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  crop  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  total  percentage  of  farms  raising 
rye  did  not  change  greatly  between  1924 
and  1929.  bjt  pronounced  increases  were 
noted  in  the  west  central,  central  and 
south  central  areas  with  a  sharp  decrease 
in  the  southeastern  section. 

The  percentage  of  farms  raising  buck- 
wheat decreased  from  21.6  in  1924  to  19.3 
in  1929.  The  decrease  was  greatest  in 
the  principal  buckwheat  producing  areas. 
Five  per  cent  more  farms  were  produc- 
ing potatoes  during  the  last  census  year 
than  five  years  previous.  At  the  present 
time  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the 
farms  in  Pennsylvania  raise  the  crop. 
The  increase  has  been  general  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

Alfalfa  is  now  being  produced  on  7.6 
per  cent  of  the  farms  compared  with  less 
than  six  per  cent  in  1924.  The  increase  is 
noted  especially  in  the  north  central, 
west  central,  central,  east  central  and 
southwestern  areas.  The  increase  is  pro- 
portionately greater  in  these  areas  than 
in  the  limestone  belt  of  the  southeastern 
counties. 


A  monument  to  the  greatness  of  the 
cow  and  her  product  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  commonwealth,  Penn  State's  new 
$500,000  dairy  building  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Pennsylvania  dairymen 
with  appropriate  exercises  Friday,  August 
26.  On  the  preceding  day  important  con- 
ferences on  dairy  production  and  mouw- 
(acturing  will  bring  prominent  dairymen 
and  representatives  of  the  industry  to 
Stale  College.  A  program  for  farm  women 
also  has  been  arranged. 

A  dairy  exposition  will  be  staged  as  a 
part  of  the  2-day  activities.  Forty-two 
commercial  exhibitors  of  feeds,  equipment, 
and  supplies  will  participate.  The  various 
departments  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station  whose  work 
makes  use  of  dairy  products  or  which 
conduct  experiments  on  dairy  problems 
also  will  participate 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday.  August  25, 
the  visitors  will  attend  a  banquet  at  the 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  college  campus. 
E.  S.   Bayard,   trustee  of  the  college  and 
editor-in-chief  of   the  Pennsylvania   Far- 
mer, will  be  introduced  as  toastmaster  by 
Dr.    Ralph    D     Hetzel,    president   of    the 
college.    Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  the  School 
of   Agriculture,   will   greet   the   assembled 
dairymen.     Speakers  who  have  promised 
to  attend  arc  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  managing 
director.    Wheat's    Division.    General    Ice 
Cream  Corporation,    head   of   the  college 
dairy  department,  1913  to  1916;  John  F. 
McSparran.  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department    of    Agriculture,    and    C.    L. 
White,  editor  of   the   Pennsylvania   Far- 
mer.   Others  have  been  invited  to  speak. 

Dean  Watts  will  preside  at  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  Friday  morning.    Governor 
Gifford  Pinchot  has  been  invited  to  make 
the    presentation    address.       J.    Frankhn 
Shield,  president  of   the  college  board  of 
trustees,  will  accept  the  new  building  for 
the   board;   President    Hetzel   will   accept 
for  the  college,  and  Professor  A.  A.  Bor- 
land, head  of  the  dairy  husbandry  depart- 
ment,   will    accept    for    the    department. 
Creetins  from  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil will  be  conveyed  by  R.  W.  Balderston. 
director,   who   also   is   a    trustee  of   Penn 
State.     H.  D.  Allebach.  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania     Council     of     Agricultural 
Organizations,    will   bring   greetings   from 
the  farm  groups  of  the  state.     Inspection 
of  the  building  will  follow  these  exercises. 
Built  in  the  form  of  a  T  the  new  build- 
ing houses  offices,  classrooms,  and  labora- 
tories in  the  front  section,  which  is  174  by 
58  feet  in  size.    The  rear  wing.  140  by  90 
feet,  includes  the  creamery,  dairy  manu- 
facturing research,  and  instruction  labor- 
atories. 


A  Menace  to  Flies 

"Dead!" 

"Yes,  85%  dead".  Whitmire.  the 
deathman,  uttered  as  he  finished  the 
count. 

"Powerful  vapor",  spoke  an  observer 
as  his  glance  grasped  the  significance  of 
what  was  going  on  before  him.  "Its  al- 
most   like   machine   gun    fire   and    poison 

.wau    rr*llMrl    into   r^HP 
«  — 

"Yes.  a  miniature  war",  the  deathman 
answered  and  again  he  pressed  the  lever 
of    that    great    atomizer    which    threw    a 
spray   of  death   into   the   chamber  where 
hundreds  of  condemned  awaited  execution. 
This  drama  of  death  takes  place  every 
day  in  that  air-tight  room  in  the  research 
laboratories    of    Purina    Mills    known    as 
the  fly  death  chamber.    I  lere  solutions  are 
teited    under    all    sorts    of    conditions    to 
determine  which  one  is  best  for  fly  spray 
manufacture.        This    daily    death    house 
procedure  goes  on  under  the  direction  of 
H.  E.  Whitmire. 

And  what  is  almost  as  interesting  as 
this  death  house  drama  is  the  story  of 
these  Hies  before  they  reach  the  death 
chamber. 

The  flies  used  in  this  experimental  work 
are  all  the  same  age.  Many  of  them  are 
litter  mates,  Whitmire  explains.  The 
food  they  get  is  composed  of  bran,  mid- 
dlings, and  alfalfa  meal  treated  with  a 
suspension  of  yeast  and  dehydrated  beef 
extract.  In  reality  the  mixture  is  artificial 
horse  manure,  the  natural  habitat  of  the 


Boys  Successful 

in  Chick  Rearing 

Fifteen  4-H  poultry  club  members  of 
Jefferson  county  who  purchased  4000 
day-old  New  1  lampshire  Red  chicks  still 
have  all  the  birds  they  paid  for.  reports 
County  Agent  J.  P.  Winslow. 

While  the  losses  vary  from  none  to  four 
per  cent,  with  an  average  loss  of  one  in  a 
hundred,  all  are  covered  by  the  extra 
chicks  sent  by  the  hatcheryman. 

Only  a  few  of  the  members  have  had 
previous  experience  in  growing  chicks 
and  none  has  expensive  equipment.  Three 
of  the  boys  built  their  own  brooder 
houses,  several  used  old  buildings,  and 
one  member  started  his  chicks  in  the  dwell- 
ing house. 

The  club  members  have  adopted  de- 
finite sanitary  practices.  They  started 
with  disease-free  chicks,  in  clean  brooder 
houses,  used  clean  litter,  fed  clean  feed, 
and  kept  the  chicks  on  clean  ground  where 
no  poultry  had  run  for  at  least  two  years. 


fly. 

Into  large  screened-in  breeder  cages 
amounts  of  this  m  inure  is  placed  and 
adult  flies  introduced  I  lere  they  lay 
eggs  that  soon  develop  into  larvae. 
From  the  larva  stage  they  are  placed  in 
other  scrcened-in  jars,  where  they  develop 
into  pupae  Soon  tiiey  are  grown  Hies 
and  after  five  more  days  are  ready  for 
execution  in  the  death  chamber. 

"Well,  it's  a  lot  like  developing  poison 
gas  and  other  implements  of  war".  Whit- 
mire explained  as  he  mixed  together 
another  solution,  getting  ready  to  do 
his  job  of  death.  "Only  in  this  case 
destruction  is  constructive.  To  find 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  flie*.  to  my  no- 
tion, is  a  quick  way  to  get  rid  of  many 
communicable  diseases  among  human 
beings  and  livestock. 

Whitmire  pressed  the  lever  of  the 
atomizer.  Death  again  was  taking  its 
heavy  toll  of  flies.  That's  research  in 
quest  of  flies'  scalpsl 

Fictitious  Live- 
stock Diseases 

In  spite  of  increased  knoA-ledge  con 
cerning  livestock  disease,  there  are  still 
evident  many  ghosts  of  the  fictitious  and 
imaginary  ailments,  such  as  "hollow 
horn  ",  "wolf  in  the  tail",  "loss  of  cud", 
and  many  others. 

Inquiries  concerning  such  so-called  ail- 
ments are  received  frequently  by  veteri- 
narians of  the  United  States  DeF>artment 
of  Agriculture  who  in  all  cases  attempt  to 
dispel  the  obvious  misinformation  and 
discourage  the  ineffective  and  cruel  tieat- 
ments      commonly      used.  Barbarous 

methods  have  included  the  pouring  of 
turpentine  into  holes  drilled  in  a  cows 
horns,  splitting  the  tail,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  severe  irritants  to  various  parts  of 

the  body. 

Methods  of  preventing  many  livestock 
diseases  are  described  in  department 
publications,  but  in  any  case  where 
surgery  or  the  use  of  drugs  is  involved,  a 
competent  veterinarian  should  be  con- 
sulted The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
commends  all  efforts  to  dispel  supersitious 
beliefs  and  is  ready  to  furnish  accurate 
information  on  actual  disease  affecting 
domestic  animals. 
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Can  You  Answer 

These  Questions 

About  Milk 


Question 

Does  buttermilk  have  any  dietary  value? 

Answer 

Yes.     Especially  is  it  more  easily  digested  by 
older  people.      It   has  a  tendency   to  keep  the 
intestinal  tract  free  from  putrefactive  bacteria. 
Orange  juice  and  buttermilk  in  equal  parts  is  a 
most  excellent  tonic. 


Question 

What    is   the   effect   of   pasteurization   of    milk 
upon  its  food  value? 

Answer 

The  process  of  pasteurization  probably  has  little 

or  no  effect  on  the  food  value  of  milk,  except  a 

possible   one   on    the    vitamin    C   content    and 

authorities  differ  on  this  point. 

Dr.  Mayo  of  Minnesota  says  of  pasteurization 

"No   one   scientific    invention    meant    more    to 

American  children." 

Pasteurized  milk  has  wiped  out  tuberculosis  of 

the  bone.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  food  value. 

however,  but  one  of  infection  through  disease. 

Even  though  the  vitamin  C  content  of  milk  is 
reduced  by  pasteurization,  this  vitamin  is  sup- 
plied through  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 


(These  questions  were  asked  in  a  Dairy  Council 
meeting  for  milk  salesmen.  Every  producer  of 
milk  should  be  interested  in  the  answers.) 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
219  North  Broad  Street 


**  Reach  For  a  Checker 

Instead  of  a  Tit'* 

That's  the  new  slogan  that  is  going  the 
rounds  in  the  call  lots  of  the  country  where 
baby  blondes  and  brunettes  of  the  bovine 
family  gather  to  discuss  the  latest  research 
work  in  calf  feeding. 

As  the  result  of  this  latest  development 
in  calf  feeding  a  small  compressed  check- 
er which  may  be  fed  in  dry  form  in  the 
trough  the  messy,  unsanitary  methods 
of  feeding  a  calf  gruel  have  been  entirely 
eliminated. 

These  little  checkers,  which  contain  all 
of  the  ingredients  contained  in  calf  meal 
for  growth  and  development,  are  the  result 
of  many  experiments  on  the  Purina  I  .xr>eri- 
mental  Farm  at  Gray  Summit.  Missouri. 
I  low  this  kind  of  feed  came  to  be  worked 
out  is  told  interestingly  by  E.  B.  Powell, 
manager  of  the  Purina  Flxperimcntal 
Farm,  who  says  that  it  has  Ion-  been 
known  that  the  calf  that  is  allowed  to  run 
with  its  mother  from  the  day  it  is  born 
develops  into  the  best  cow  or  bull. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  access 
to  milk  at  will  and  keeps  a  steady  flow  of 
food  passing  through  its  digestive  system 
the  entire  day.  With  hand  feeding,  the 
calf  is  fed  a  certain  quantity  at  certain  set 
times  which  tends  to  cause  the  calf  to  be- 
come "pot-bellied"  and  slows  its  develop- 
ment. 

With  the  development  of  Calf  Checkers, 
the  calf  has  access  to  them  in  the  trough  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.    That's  all  it  gets 
just  Calf  Checkers  and  water.     The  calf 
under  this  new  method  of  feeding  is  back 
to  the  old  method  of  feeding  like  nature  in- 
tended.    And  what  is  very  important,  so 
far  as  the  feeler  goes,  it  eliminates  much 
work  in  preparing  a  gruel.    No  more  water 
to  heat.    No  more  containers  to  wash.    No 
more   worry    about  disease   being   carried 
through    unsanitary    methods,    for    calves 
have  gone  modern.     They  arc  reachmg  for 
a  Checker  instead  of  a  tit. 

Public  Warned 

Against  Civil  Service 
**Coaching"  Schools 

The  following  statement  is  made  by 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion: 

The  Commission  warns  the  public 
against  paying  money  for  "coaching" 
courses  in  preparation  for  Federal  civil 
service  examinations. 

Schools  which  sell  such  courses  under 
present  conditions  accept  money  under 
false  pretenses  A  purveyor  of  civil 
service  courses  is  now  under  indictment 
in  Iowa  for  false  representation  It  is 
expected  that  other  such  cases  of  prosecu- 
tion will  follow. 

Comparatively  few  afipointmL-nts  are 
being  made  in  the  Federal  civil  service. 
Vacancies  which  must  be  tille  1  are  hlled 
by  the  transfer  of  those  in  the  service  or 
the  reinstatement  of  those  who  have  been 
in  the  service,  wherever  practicable. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  announce  an 
examination.  In  most  cases  hrge  regis- 
ters of  cligibies  exist  as  a  result  of  ex  imin  i- 
tions  held  during  the  past  year.  Wlien  an 
examination  is  announced,  the  applicants 
are  usually  hundreds  of  times  in  excess 
of  the  need. 

Money  paid  for  civil  service  coaching 
courses  at  this  time  mii,'ht  almost  as  well 
be  thrown  to  the  four  winds. 

The  mash  for  t'le  poultry  flock  should 
contain  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  feeds 
rich  in  protein.  Laying  hens  need  more 
protein  than  chicks.  Animal  protein  is 
superior  to  that  contained  in  vegetable 
feeds.  Meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  and  milk 
a  e  the  principal  source  of  animal  protein. 

Drink  Milk  Everybody 


All  Cattle  in  1,236 

Pennsylvania  Town- 
ships  TB  Test 


1932 
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"    All    the   cattle   in    \  .lib   townshipi 
of   the   1,567  in  Pennsylvania  havet 
tested  for  bovine  tuberculosis,  the  bun 
of  animal  industry.  Pennsylvania  Den 
n^<>n»    of     Awririilture.    reports.       Of 
331     remaining    untested    township., 
have  been  signed  up  and  will  be  tote: 
the    near    future.        F^orty-four    cou» 
are    now     modified    accredited,    meu 
that  the  disease  has  been  reduced  to, 
than    one-half    of    one    per    cent.      Tk 
counties     are:     Beaver,     Bedford,    Bi 
Bradford,  Butler.  Carbon.  Cambria,  0 
eron.  Center.  Clarion.  Clearfield,  Clim 
Columbia,  Crawford,   Elk,   Erie,  Fay« 
I'orest,     F'ulton,     I  luntingdon,    Jeffen 
Indiana,    Juanita,    Lawrence,    Lycom 
Luzerne,  McKean.  Mercer,  Mifflin.  V 
tour,  Monroe,  Potter,  Snyder,  Somoi 
Sullivan,     Susquehanna.     Tioga,     Dm 
Venango,    Warren,    Washington,    W»i 
Westmoreland  and  Wyoming. 

Three    additional    counties    have  \> 
completely    tested,    but    as    yet    are 
modified  accredited.     These  countieii 
Allegheny,  Franklin  and  Lackawanni 

The  situation  in  the  remaining  coui 
is  as  follows: 


Comparative  Prices  of 

Ohio  Farm  Products* 


County  

A>lain> ' 

Aiinstrung 28 

Uerlc. I* 

Bucks    * 

Chester    j» 

Cumberland H 

iJauphin    10 

liclaware    J 

Greei.e  .    10 

Lancaster o 

1  .ebanon ■ 

l.ehigh 8 

Montgomery.  ...  M 

Northampton...  J 

Northumberland.  lo 

Perry ? 

PiWe " 

.Schuylkill •• 

York I* 


Twp». 
Twps.         Not 
Twp«.     SIfned    SicnMl 
T..ted        Up  V 


By  J.  1-  Falconer 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison 
of  prices  of  different  Ohio  farm  products 
ioth  with  each  other  and  with  prices  of 
.^veral  previous  years. 

The  commodities   have   oeen    a..a..8- 

in   the   table   according    to   their   relative 

.  .V,^    vear    1931.       Chicken 

price    during    the    year     i^^        ,Q,n  IQU 

Lees  in  1931  were  42%  above  1910-1914 

Lei  and  were  higher  than  any  other 
product;  chickens  therefore  come  first  on 
the  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  m  1931 
only  five  products  sold  at  prices  above  the 
P,e-war  level:  namely  chickens,  potatoes, 
Umbs.  milk,  and  beef.  Eleven  products 
on  the  other  hand,  sold  at  less  than  pre- 

war  prices. 

In  February.  1932  only  one  product- 
namely,  chickens -was  higher  in  price 
than  in  I9I0-I9I4  level.  Eggs,  on  the 
Other  hand,  were  less  than  one  half  the 
pre-war  average  price  for  February,  while 
fcay  was  only  39  per  cent. 

As  a  whole,  during  the  years  l92i-IVZV, 
Ohio  farm  products  sold  at  P^ces  " 
per  cent  above  pre-war  level.  In  V)i\. 
they  were  11  per  cent  below:  and,  in 
February  1932,  they  were  36  per  cent 
below  the  pre-war  average  price 


0 
J 
0 

« 


I 

0 
27 
22 
4) 


'f     ' 


Relative  Price  of  Ohio  Farm  Product. 


2  5 

7  6 

1  17 

2  7 

1  34 
6  10 

2  5 

0  26 

1  12 

2  6 
0  n 

0  5 

1  25 
6  \i 


Item  Unit 

Chickens Lba. .  . 

Potatoes Bu.  .  . 

Lambs Cwt.  . 

Milk Cwt,  . 

Beef Cwt.  . 

Butterfat.  .  .  .  l-b« 


Average  Price 

1910-14  1925-29   1931 

$0.12  $0  23     >0   17 

.77  I  43         .'Jl 

6  05  11%       6  50 

I   55  2  61        163 

6  02  8.64       6  25 

25  .44           24 


Total IM  '«  ^^ 

The    number    of    townships    that  k 
not    been   signed   up   for   the  T.   B 
has  been  reduced  from  355  to  293  dw 
the  past  five  months. 


M.,k  Cows.    .Head    ...::      3300     82  00  50  00 

£°'" Cwt"                   7  62      10  77  6  40 

H?*'. Lb. 22           40  .18 

S~' Von ::      14  20     1164  1150 

5l*''„ Cw, 4   10       6  51  3   10 

JffP B„                            40           45  .26 

S,V  , g" 96        140  .59 

Hor?.l;::::::H"«i;:::::  i63  6oio8oo  98oo 

All  Ohio  farm   products,    based   on   an 

Index   of    Prices   (1910-1914  =  100)  show 
the  following  average  index  totals 
1921   24 


7925   29  1911  Feb.    19)2 

1)1  1    iJ  "''  ^* 

•From   the   •Bi-monthly    Bulletin".   Ohio   Agri- 
cultural E«periment  Station.  Wooster.  Ohio. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Associatiot 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building.  219  N.  Bro.d  St., 

PhiladelphU,  Pa. 

Representing  over  ".00« '^ri'^  F"'"*" 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

H.  1).  Allebach.  President 

Irederick  Shangle.  Vice  President 

I.  K.  /ollem.  Secretary 

August  A.  Miller.  A»»istant  Secretary 

Kjberl  F'    Btinton.  Treasurer 

I.  M.  Twining.  Assistant   treasurer 

Board  of  Director*  . 
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J.  H.  Bennetth.  Sheridan.  R.  O  .  Lebanonl 

Ira  j%ok.  Strasburg.  l-.nc.'.te'  Co. J. 


burg,  l-«iiv^-"»*'    - --  -        / 
Robert  I.  Brinton.  West  Chester.  Chest.' ^ 

v..  H.  Oonovan.  Smyrna.  R.  l^  •  Jl^^*"*^"  u 
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John  C:arvel  Sutton.   Kennedyville.  K«» 

1  re.lerick    Shangle.  Trenton.  R.  U..  3  M* 

C.  C^TalWnin.  Mount  Holly.  Burl.ngto»C 

R.  I.'^lussey.  Holliday.burg.  B'*"  C°.- ''.'c 
Marry  B.  Stewart.  Alenandria.  Huntin«to.>' 

S.  U    Troutman.  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bedford  ^ 

F.  M.  Twinin*.  Newtown.  Buck.  Co..  P»- 
f.-.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  liel-W""  '-"•q  u-  0 

A.  B.    W.ddingion.   Wood.town.  Salem 

B.  H.  Welty.  Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co..  ^ 

Executive  Committee 
H.  V>.  Allebach.  Chairman 
Frederick  Shangle      '  |-  g' ^tSd^ 

Robert  F.  Brinton  A.  B.jW«''P 

F.  P.  Willit.  E-  S   MrrrtI 

R.  l.Tussey  A.  R.  Marr» 


Jersey  Cattle  Club 

Holds  Annual  Meeting 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr  ,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 
was  reelected  president  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the  meeting  of  that 
organization  held  June  1st.  1932  in  New 
York  City. 

Senator  Perry  B.  Gaines.  Carrollton, 
Ky.:  Dr.  R.  E.  Fort.  Nashville.  Tenn.; 
H.  G.  Myers.  Boise,  Idaho,  and  R.  L. 
Peebly,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  were 
elected  new  directors  of  the  Club.  Samuel 
F.  Crabbe  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  was  reelected 
a  director,  Professor  C.  H.  Staples  was 
named  vice-prc«ident  of  the  board  of  dir- 
ectors. 

John  Kopplin  of  Gaston,  Oregon,  the 
owner  of  the  purebred  Jersey  cow  Rinda's 
Rosaire's  Tessie,  was  announced  as  the 
winner  of  the  1931  President's  Trophy,  an 
an  engraved  silver  platter,  presented  an- 
nually to  the  owner  of  the  Jersey  cow 
completing  the  highest  butterfat  record 
during  the  year.  Rinda's  Rosaire's  Tessie 
produced  1042.81  lbs.  of  butterfat,  15,592 
lbs.  of  milk  in  a  365-day  test  started  when 
she  was  3  years  and  1 1  months  of  age. 


Milk  MarketingConditions 
and  Prices  in  Other  Lead- 
ing Territories. 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
of  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'   Asso- 
ciation, St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

"Our  production  for  the  month  was 
2,362,513  pounds  more  than  for  Nlay 
last  year  and  the  total  amount  of  surplus 
to  be  manufactured  was  over  two  thirds 

of  our  supply 

"We  are  paying  20  cents  for  butterfat 
in  cream,  delivered  during  May." 
Hartford,  Conn. 
The  price  of  milk  for  June  was  set  at 
six  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  market 
centers,  says  the  "C.  M.  P.  A.  Bulletin  ". 
official    organ    of    the   Connecticut    Milk 
Producers'   Association,    Hartford,   Conn. 
This  price  is  to  cover  Grade  B  milk  sold 
on  the  one  price  basis. 

"Production,  which  is  considerably  be- 
low that  of  last  year  for  the  same  period, 
is  still  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  market. 
With  the  present  pasture  conditions  how- 
ever and  the  outlook  for  the  hay  crop,  it 
is  believed  certain  that  production  will  be 
still  further  reduced. 

"The  price  of  butter  on  which  our  sur- 
plus milk  is  figured  for  May  is  19.18  cents 
per  pound.' 

Dairymens'  League 
Quoting  from  the  "Dairymens'  League 
News",  official  organ  of  the  Dairymens' 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.. 
New  York,  we  note  that  the  average  price 
received  for  May  for  all  grade  B  milk, 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  3.5  butterfat 
content,  including  both  that  sold  direct 
to  dealers  and  that  handled  in  the  plants 
operated  by  this  association,  will  amount 
to  approximately  $1,105.  The  net  pool 
price    for   the   month   of   May   was   $1  05 

per  cwt. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Prices  of  milk  quoted  in  the  "Maryland 
Farmer"  for  3  5  milk,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
show  the  May  price  to  have  been  21 '/z 
cents  per  gallon    for  Class  1  milk  and  I  I  \'z 


cents  per  gallon  for  Class  1 1  milk. 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

tganifr^omyaitg^ 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Field  and  Test  Department  repre- 
sentatives in  the  regular  course  of  their 
activities  perform  many  extra  services  of 
value  to  members  of  the  Association. 

Recently  a  member  who  is  a  breeder  of 
pure  bred  cattle  had  a  butterfat  test  below 
the  minimum  legal  re<iuirement  and  had 
arranged  to  sell  part  of  his  herd  and  was 
going  to  buy  others  to  try  and  bring  up  his 
test. 

A  Field  and  Test  Department  represen- 
tative  went    to    this   member's    farm    to 


test  out  the  milk  of  his  cows  individually 
and  found  that  he  had  been  milking  the 
fore  milk  from  several  cows  which  he 
sent  to  the  milk  plant  and  he  was  then 
letting  the  calves  nurse,  naturally  the 
calves  got  the  high  test  strippings. 

After  our  good  member  was  told  that 
the  foremilk;  the  first  milk  that  comes 
from  the  cow,  is  very  low  in  fat  and  the 
last  milk  or  strippings  is  very  high,  he 
reversed  his  system  and  let  the  calves 
ha  /e  their  turn  first. 

Two  Morals:  First.  Use  the  Fieldmen; 
Second,  Be  slow  in  selling  healthy  cows 
from  a  well  established  herd  to  gamble  on 
restocking  with  others  that  may  not  be 
as  good  as  those  already  owned. 


See 

the 

NEW 

McCormick-Dccring  MILKER 


AMONG  the  remarkable  features  of 
L  the  new  McCormick-Deering 
Milker,  assuring  the  highest  efficiency, 
are: 

Simplicity  of  design  and  operation. 

Every  part  easily  accessible  for  washing  and 

cleaning.  , 

Patented    vacuum   pump   with   replaceaoie 

cylinder.  .      .   i        r 

Vacuum   Unk   of  entirely  new   principle  ot 

design. 
Positive,   fully   enclosed,  no-oil,   no-spring 
pulsator   (operates  efficiently  regardless   ot 
temperature).  ^ 

Positive  vacuum  regulator  ar.u  vacuum  gauge. 
Anti-freeze  stall  cocks. 
"Twcvpiece,  easily-cleaned, 
teat-cup    assembly    of    the 
right  siie, shape,  and  weight 
for  efficient,  rapid  milking. 
One-piece  sanitary  pail  cover. 
High-grade  rubber  parts. 
Rust-resisting  aluminum 

pail. 
Engine  or   motor  drive. 


The  fullv  enclosed,  no-oll. 
no->prlnft  pulsator  U  posl- 
tlTc  In  action  and  operate* 
auco-ssfully  rettardlesa  of 
climatic  conditions. 


The  .McCormIck -DeerlnH 
two-pine  teat-cup  assem- 
bly con»l«ts  of  a  hlftn- 
(>rad<-  flcilble  rubber  lliirr 
and  mi-tal  shell.  Note  how 
easy  the  teat  cup  Is  taken 
•part,  which  make*  It 
••altary  anil  easy  to  waao. 


McCORMKK   REAPER   CENTENNI AL-1931 

Tnternational  harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA 
Incorporated  -.„-»,, 

HARRISBURG  BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST^CHESTER,  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


FLEXO 


PRODUCTS 

Now  Making  and  Diatributinf 

Flexo  Dilators,  Flexo  Salve, 

O.  C.  Antiseptic 

O.  C.  Ointment 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


COWS 

FOR  SALE 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  For  Sale 

The  best  Georgia  producers.  Big  stem 
)l.y.  Uo'oly  yam  and^  Porto  R'"  var.et.es^ 
Write  for  price,  stating  number  wanted,  f  lant 
a  la  ge  pauh  .h„  year  for  both  economy  and 
health     You'll  beat  old  man  OepreM.on.    They 

-'"  -'"daVID  NICHOLS  CO. 

KINGSTON.  GEORGIA 


HAY,    GRAIN,   FEED,    PRODUCE 

-  Apples. 


WANTED      Hay.     Grain.     Potatoes  . 

Onions,   etc.      Carloads.      Pay    highest   market 

FOR  SALE  Cotton  Seed  Meal  Oil  Meal, 
n.iry  Feed.  Poultry  Feed.  Alfalfa  Hay.  Clover 
Hay.  liar  Corn. 

Write  immediately  for  our  prices 
Tha  Hamilton  Company.  New  Caatle.  Pa. 


Fancy  high  grade  Jersey.  Guern- 
sey and  Holstein.  fresh  cows,  spring- 
ers. I  St  and  2nd  calf  heifers,  all  t.  b. 
and  blood  tested,  from  200  to  400 
head  to  pick  from.  Prices  the  low- 
est. Quality  the  best.  Just  sold 
230  head  to  one  party. 

Will  also  ship  cows  direct  on  order 
in  carlots  and  allow  inspection  be- 
fore paying.     Apply  to 

Lewis  H.  Furgason 

Windham,   Greene  Co.,   N.  Y. 


Uncle  Ab  says  one  of  the  main  troubles 
with  business  is  that  not  enough  folks 
are  tending  to  their  own. 


I 


Page 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


I 


f3P 


Compensation 


3 


S  Truck  Insurant 


I 


I 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  GIVING  US  YOUR  INSURANCE 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  hi 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


We  Write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.     If  Interested,  Fill  in  the  Attached  Blank  and  We  will  give  You  full  Information 


N 


ame 


Add 


ress 


City 


County 


Insurance  Begins 19 Ejcpires 

Business Mfg.  Name. 

Type  of  Body Year  Model 

Serial  No. Motor  No 


i 


No.  Cylinder. 
Truck  .. 


i 
I 


Capacity. 


.Serial  No Motor  No.  . 


LEONARD 


KEM'TRATES^^ 

<  Cheiiiic.ll  Concentrates  )  _, 


Hundreds  Are  Using  Kem-Trates 

ARE  YOU? 

KEM-TRATE5  eliminate  the  high  cost  of  cheap  base  material  used  in  ready 
mixed  fly  sprays. 

KEM-TRATE3  when  added  to  kerosene  and  cheap  machine  oil  will  give  you  an 
effective  cattle  spray. 

For  40c  a  Gallon 
USE  IT  AND  SAVE 


SODIUM  CHLORATE   KILL 

CANADA  THISTLES  —  QUACK  GRASS  —  WILD  MORNING  GLOR! 

Direct  Shipments  From  Factory  at  NincarH  F«ll»,  N.  Y.     Fur  Booklets  anil  Prices  W« 
.lO.SPII     TITUNKH     /k,     1<>.  19    CKUAH    WT.  IVKW     VOKK, 


TRADE 
MARK 


HICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  —  WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Writ*  for  Color  Card*  and  BookUt  "Paint  Polntara" 

EUGENE  E.   NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


■^ ^regret  that  I  did  not)^,install 
ESCO   Milk   Cooler  years  age 


1  Qt.  KEM-TRATES,  $2.50,  makes  10  gallons  FLY  SPRAY 

1  Six  Qt.  Can     "         $12.00,  makes  50  gallons  FLY  SPRAY 

Prices  include  Delivery  Charges  to  You 

Full  directions  for  mixing  and  using  on  each  can. 

KEM-TRATES  are  guaranteed  to  give  you  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 
Send  checks  either  to  your  Association  Office,  direct  to  us  or,  if  you  prefer,  we 
will  send  C.  O.  D.  prepaid. 

RICHARD  W.  LEONARD,  INC. 

325  W.  HURON  ST.  CHICAGO 


says  Earl  B.  Kent  of  Connecticut 

"I  cannot  help  comparing  its  small  cost  wit  h 
the  labor  of  unpacking  ice  from  the  old  ice- 
house, washing  and  moving  it  to  the  milk 
house  after  a  hot  day  in  the  hay  field",  he 
says. 

You  can  now  install  an  ESCO  at  lower  cost 
than  ever  before.  Cools  milk  to  below  50 
degrees  and  keepts  it  cold  until  shipped  .  .  . 
offering  you  the  greatest  assurance  of  con- 
tinued profits  and  dependable  market. 

Writs  for  complata  information.  Also  aalc  about  ESCO 
Dairy  Watar  Haatara  and  ESCO  Dairy  Utanail  Starilizars. 


i!m-r."CT*\T?  L'l^i^ 


r..oo\cv!v.s'  ii3Cor;:>TioTi 


PHITA.:::2^:ii:^-J.. 


>::■ 


.n  e 


t    iup;;nt  Irt,   19?2 


--UD. 


an. 


•e    •ib^-\e.v 


-r  -/ari*<^-:R(    ny 


'^C 


IV 


hose  quo- 


;et:crr;   oif-    -^^ 


f-Q'^     0T1 


;V:',  biilbf^irfftvv 


rVet   conditions. 
Rjid    a  differentiu] 


„a.     ..^.T     9     r>rtrT'   R     ^nr     eOC 


h  'al''  tonth  point  up 


or 


of  4  cents  for  '^aoh  tenth  V^'^'"^.;.    The  un.-'er:-t^ndiug  'Aat  it  1=  net  u.  pro 

t^.     This  P"-^"^*/!,rr:ve,':  C^  ?-     ".•..   f-  hauUnr  o^arr  "«f™-l 

«v,-i  Vin*?   ft  llov'ed   the    ouyei  s   '-•j^  f  .      ri>«r'^ufGrr   shall   m 

^ucDrs  ana  naf  a  i  xu        .^^    .4.   ..„  „  boRiF   o^  -pR'n-.ient  to  pre   u.cr 

dred  pounds    k^*o<:  q^iarv^b; 

^-'°"-  (3)   TO  the   Int^-State  Mill.  l^^'^^-^^XJlV'^^^Jfo.^^^'^.' 

dred  poundr   (^.Qa  quart,.;   o-   ui. 

listed  herem.  ,      j     ,«  i-„  hs  used  by  the  reoipients  lor    im- 

'"*''  The   ftmdc  so  derived  "«;°^^  "i'stributlon  of  milk  in  She 

..ovinr,  standards  of  ^-1"^,^"  ^^f^^^rLttabiU.ation  of  markets   and  for 

^hi^adolphia  Milk  Shed,   f°>-   'tisin-  the  ^^d  value  of  dairy  produots. 

an  educational  campaign  advertising  the 


Pennsylvania  Tbreshermen  S  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co, 

311  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  i 


The  Patented  Milk  Cooler       j 


ESCO  CABINET  CO.  7MPRI 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

I  make cant  of  milk  daily.    Send  fuD 

lars  on; 

J  ESCO  Milk  Coolers 

"   KSCO  Water  iieaters 

J  ESCO  Dairy  Uteniil  Sterilisers 

Name — ■ 


.     Address 
J   P.  O 


p...An  prine  August   1st, 

Basic 

T^est  Quantity 

per  nent.  per  l^A 

|2.00 


193" 


July  CroMTi  ond  sur] 


O  »  — ; r; 

By  order  of  the  tso^oi'd  of 


Tenth  Floor,  Flint  BIJ/:-. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Issued  July  28th,  lC3  2c 


-^V 


^/^^: 


^S'/' ^'^>^-^^""'- 


y-r"isi''ent  • 


Secretary. 


...State— 


INTER-STAT^:  MTLK  PROlXrOUr.'    AoPOCIAjriOW 
RE'^EP'' li^r-   S'^ATI'^U^J    pRTcFS  In   effect   AupiRt  Ist,    1932. 


,^       INTER-STATE 

Producer 

^**"\"1 -rrTTTPFSTDAIRY  FARMER  BY  THIMNTHR^ 

rT^rfmTTri  -^"^  INTRREST  OF  THE  DAIRTJ^'^'^ ^ 


mdU 


■Q 


1^9  li 


3g3llOJ^-^^^y,0:?r: 


...«3  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


UiJL^i 


oh^pie^''hon77ftr  warranted  by  market   conditions, 
rquotations   are  basod  on  7^%  hutterfat  and   a  differential 


Sujjoot  to 

Thope   quotations    are    pas'-u   un  .v  wu^. -■^i ..  «v   —.-    -   

of  4   cents    for    each  tenth  point  vnd    2  cen^s   for    ench  half  tonth   point  up  or 
dovm.      This  price  list   is   issued  wit.h  -^   ..-..-.4.„.....  fho.-   nt    1.  n.t   to 
producers  and  that  all  buyers  usi^o* 
in  a  ddition  thereto  m-^ke  the   fol 

(1)   To  the  Philodolphia   Tncnr-State  JJairy  council    cp   p-^x     tui- 
dred  pounds   (46|  quarts)    of  all  milk  bought   fron  ar.y  producer  at  price  listed 

(2^  To  the;   Inter-State  M^k  Prodiicers*   Association  2^  per   hun- 
dred  poxxnds   (46i  quarts)    of  all  milk  bought    from  merbers  of   said   arsociation. 

(3^   To  the  Philadolphia   Intor-Statc   Dairy  Council   2 jzf  per 
hundred  pounds   (46-|  quarts)    of  all  milk  bought  fron  other  producers  at  pri 
listed  hereon.  ....  .    .      .^  ^ 


.    ,     -jfTTT 


iiiHIS^h^Tp^^^^S^i^^^i^^ 


is   issued  with  the  understanding  that  it    is  net   to 
buyers  using  it   as  a  bar, is  of  payment  to  producers   shall 
:vke'the   following  contributions    and   payments. 
0  the  Philodolphia   Tncor-State  Dairy  Council   Z^  per  hun- 
s)    of  all  milk  bought   fron  ar.y  producer  at  price  listed 


f 


oard  of  Directors  Hold 
•°      Bi-Monthly  Meeting 


The  Value  of  a 

Thermometer 


price 


proidng   stand? 
Philadelphi 
an  educotio: 

Basic  price  Aup;ust   1st,    1 9S2 .    

Basic   ^iuantiiy  : 

Miles  Freight   rete     Price        : 

Per  10a#  5^  milk   t 


July  crcat"  and  surplus  prices. 


1   to  10 
11   to    20 
?1   to   30 
31  to    40 
41  to    50 
51  to   60 
61  to   70 
71  to   80 
81  to  90 
91  to   100 
101  to  110 
111  to  120 
121  to   130 
131  to   140 
141  to   150 
151   to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  ??.0 
221   to    230 
231  to  240 
241  to    250 
251  to    260 
261  to   270 
271  -Ito  280 
281  to   290 
291  to  300 


inc, 
ti 

It 

It 

tt 

ti 

ti 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

tt 

It 


tt 


tt 
tt 
It 
It 
tt 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

,460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


IT. 


Croam 
Test  Per   100^-- 


57 
1.56 
1.54 
1.53 
1.51 
1.50 
1.48 
1.47 
1.45 
1.44 
1.43 
1.42 
1.41 
1.39 
1.38 
1.37 
1.36 
1.35 
l.?-4 
1.33 
1.32 
1.31 
1.30 
1.29 
1.28 
1.27 
1.23 
1.26 
1.24 
1.24 


By  order   of  the  Board   of  Direct 

Tenth    Floor,   Flint   Dldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Issued  July  28th,    197.1. 
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3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

7       '2 

3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 

-1 

■"   • 

4.05 

4.1 
4.15 

^'.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4  J. 

4.45 

4.5 

4 .  55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

'^.85 

4.9 

4.95 


;«i0.o8 

0.70 

0.72 

0.74 

0.76 

0.78 

O.CO 

0.82 

0,8^ 

0.86 

0.88 

0.90 

0.92 

0.94 

0.96 

0.98 

1.00 

1.02 

1.04 

1.06 

1.08 

1.10 

1.12 

1.14 

1.16 

1.18 

1.20 

1  .22 

1.24 

1,?.Q> 

1.28 

1.30 

l.o2 

1.34 

1.36 

1.38 

l.-^O 

1.''2 

1.44 

1 .  'x6 

1.'.8 


Surplus 
Per  100# 
$0.42 
0.44 
0.46 
0.48 
0.50 
0.52 
0.54 
0.56 
0.58 
0.60 
0.62 
0.64 
0.66 
0.68 
0.70 
0.72 
0.74 
0.76 
0.78 
0.80 
0.82 
0.34 
0.86 
0.88 
0.90 
0.92 
0.94 
0.96 
0.98 
1.00 
1.02 
1.04 
LOG 
1.08 
1.10 
1.12 
1.14 
1.16 
1.10 
1.20 
1.22 


ors 


Pr  orid '.  n': . 


0. 
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a- 


f-ecrotary. 


The  bi-monthly  n^eetin,  of  the  Board  of 

of    the    Inter-State    M.Ik    Pro- 
D  rectors   of    the    i  ,       a„o- 

St..  Philadelphia,  ra-  J"'- 

"tI  various  sess.ons  were  pre;id«-l  -er 
by  H  D   AUebach.  president  of  the  Asso- 

"uTroU  call  of  the  Board  showed  but 

•'ntTe'rt  of  the  secretary  I  R^ 
7lrs  covered  routine  business  details 
frlhe  Association,  since  the  last  n.eet.n« 

•'^Frln^M'Twininginchargeofthework 
of';:  Fteld  and  Test  Department    re- 

ra:^n^d<i«ltthemembersh.pro.l,^ 
He  r^rted  briefly  on  the  activrn^  of 

the  department  in  connection  with  check 
esting  and  check  weighing  of  member. 
LI  and  particularly  in  connection^^^^^^^^ 
^me  of  the  problems  that  had  arisen  m 
rnecin  with  the  check  -ting  P^X 
Mr  C.  1.  Cohee.  secretary  of  the  Dairy 
Co^;cil.  reported  on  some  of  the  act.vu.«. 

of  the  Council  work,  while  Dr.  Lechner 
of  the  Quality   Control    Department    o 
1  Council  reported  on  the  activities  of 
that  department.  ,    . 

Frederick  Shangle  who  had  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen  s 
Uaguetnadeabriefreportoftheactivit.es 

of  that  meeting.  ,L-tinff 

A  general  report  of  milk  marketing 
conditions,  in  our  own  territory  was  made 
by  H.  D.  Allebach.  who  emphasized  some 
oi   the  problems   that    were   confrontmg 

this  market.  .„.,al 

Following  this  report  there  was  a  general 
discu«.ion  of  the  basic  and  surplus  selling 
plan  and  the  various  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  preparing  under  exulting  con- 
ditions, the  plans  which  might  be  out^ 
lined  as  the  basic  and  surplus  selling  plan 

A  committee  composed  of  Oliver  C_ 
Jones.  Eben  Crowl  and  Chas,  I  l.res  which 
was  appointed  under  resolution  of  the 
1932  Annual  Meeting,  to  study  the  metfiod 
of  electing  the  association  directors  re- 
ported that  they  had  given  the  problem 
«>me  study,  but  as  stated  by  chairman 
Jones,  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  formal 

report. 

Second  Day  Session 

Production   conditions   throughout   the 

territory  were  discussed  at  length  and  the 

directors   made   individual    reports   as   to 

conditions  in  their  own  respective  tern- 

tories.  .  ■  i 

Unsatisfactory   conditions   as    to   yield 
were  general  as  far  as  the  wheat  and  oats 
crops  were  concerned.    Pasture  conditions 
varied,  and  in  most  cases  were  good,  but 
in  almost  every  section  a  lack  of  rainfall 
was  noted.      Alfalfa   crops   were   spotty, 
more    particularly    that    harvested    as    a 
first  crop.     Wheat   prices   have  been  ex- 
tremely   low    throughout    the    territory. 
Milk  production  on  the  whole  has  been 
good   but  cows,    in    many    sections   have 
cleaned  up  most  of  the  available  grass  and 
rainfall  is  needed  to  maintain   and  con- 
tinue its  growth. 

The  session  closed  with  an  intense  study 
of   the  general   marketing   conditions   in 
both  our  own  and  other   territories  and 
(Continued  on  p«««  *) 


We  are  not  thinking  of  the  value  of  a 

thermometer,  simply  as  a  means  of  regis- 
I  «r  abnorma    heat  tempera- 
tering  normal  or  ann"'" 

J  f  hnt  or  CO  d,  but  rather 

tures     a  degree  of  hot  or  cum, 

of  its  value  on  the  dairy  '-- ^ -^'"""^^ 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  that  we  are 

marketing.  inquiries 

Every  now  and  then  we  have      q       ^ 
as   to   the  cost   of   dairy   thermometers 
well,    we    are   not    selling    therrnometers. 
but  we  do  have  some  idea  as  to  their  v^ue 
and   it  is  not  measured  by  its  cost,  but 
rather  by  the  value  of  the  milk  we  rnight 
lose,   principally   through  sourmg   of   the 
„,ilk   or   the  increase   in   the  amount   of 
bacteria,    if    it   were   not   P-Perly   -Ud 
(providing  of  course  that  the  milk  con 
tamers  and  utensils  were  properly  cleans- 
ed) 


Crops  Good,  Price* 

Bad,  Say  Economists 

"Crops  growing  well-  prices  very  low", 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  sums 
UP  the  farm  situation  as  of  July  I. 

"Growing    crops    present     a    generally 

excellent   picture  at   '«i^»*«'«°"'^"\*  ;, 
average  price  index  of  farm  products  i 
now  about  32  per  cent  of  pre-war   .  says 

^'"CrL  made  a  splendid  start,  and 
i,  in  promising  condition  throughout  the 
1  ^«rn   states      Oats  show  rather 
principal  corn  «t«J"_  better 

short  straw   in   the   t.ast   Dui 
elsewhere.       Indications    are    for    a    short 
c^p  of  peaches  and  for  fewer  apples  than 
Lt  year  in  the  East,  but  apple  prospects 

are  favorable  in  the  Northwest. 
"The  grass  crop  is  not  large  m  the  tast. 

and  old  meadows  are  thin  and  new  seeding 


Why  Do  You  Keep  Low-Producing  Cows?* 

By  R.  S.  BROWN.  County  Agent 
Talbot  County,  Maryland 

•  .      t  mv  telling  you  that  low-producers  dont  pay  for  their 
You  know  without  my  telling  y 


keep 


.  h„d  o.  cow.  .U.  «".  °"''rs7rrt X  -,.gc  proaucion  of  yoa,  h„d> 

Durmg  these  hot  days  w  ^^^^^ 

a  profit,  than  to  milk  a  lot  of  -^jf  ^^"J    ^.^  market  when  they  have  one 
Talbot  dairymen  ^^^i:^  ^rV..,  if.  the  men  producmg  the  milk 
Jlomlowt:::!:': g^'ls  that  cau.  the  troubl.  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^,^ 

''^'"a ToL  dairy  herd  in  this  county  'H-icl  av-  ,«^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
of  milk  per  cow.  per  V:^- ^"^  :'^::^Z^..A  paying  a  substantial  dividend^ 
whose  busine«i  is  making  h.m  a  8«^J^^'  «  j^^j,  ,,e  after  our  market,  and 
Western  dairymen  with  ^^fr^fj^/^pply  real  business  methods  to  their 
„„,ess  the  dairymen  in  this  county  ^^^^^^nZl  long,  because  no  busjness  run 
^-r  •  "ZZX:Z  :^':^Z-s  competition.     It  ..  going  to  be  a  sur- 


.    ■  •  1       -t  nf  a  dairy  thermometer. 
The  mitial  cost  of  a  dai  y 
,n  dollars  and  cents,  is  not  high.  ^  ^^_ 


in  dollars  and  cen«.   ■=  ••--       - 
ones-andby  allmeansgetagood 

when  you  do  buy  it.  .j^ 

During  this  --  °^^/^'„,  „,.n- 
""'^  *\:ioTremXa-e  until  deliver- 
::'"f;e  y  pT  to  s^ur  quickly  and  sour 
lu  ected  by  the  receiving  station  or 
r  t^; rytiye'r.  has  to  bear  the  expense 
by  the  city  Duy  producer  or   in 

many  cases  is  rejecieu 

delivery  point  ^^  ^j^^ 

'r"''^^dthr::rbeavo.dedifthe 

producer  and  th  s  can  ^     ^^^^^^_ 

milk    IS   coo  ed   to   a   '«  ^,     ^^e 

and  this  only  can  be  asceria 

-  r.f  «  dairv  thermometer. 
"  T^ay    many  ipunicipalitie.  are  insi. 
tent    tl't    milk    delivered    be   cooled  ^o 
certain     specified     -mperatures.         This 

--;:r:;r^ -^-.  m  m.t 

Xa^drL^---^-^ 

rlintained  at  that  high  temperature. 
Many  of   the  losses,  due  to  sour   rnUk 

-"^:ri"^oi:r.u::-^ 

you    must    be   a  _:iking  apparatus. 

Continued  on  p«««  ') 


i,  short.  But  over  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  West  the  hay  crop  is  reasonably 
good,  and  in  the  Northwest  the  crop  is 
better  than  last  year." 

The  bureau  points  out  that  although  the 
winter  wheat  crop  is  considered  to  be  only 
about  400.000.000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  787.000.000  bushels  last  season,  the 
„f  r,M  wheat  is  of  record  pro- 
carryover  of  old  wneai  .  ,.  n  noO  000 
portions,  estimated  at  around  360^000.0a) 
TusheU  compared  with3l9.000.000  bushels 

at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

Spring  wheat  is  reported  to  have  made 
"rapid  growth",  a.  being  fairly  well 
headed"  and  as  promising  at  this  stage 
to  be  a  "good  crop."  The  bureau  pomts 
lut   that   much   can   happen   to  the  crop 

Z:        n    now    and    threshing    time,    but 
between    now    uuu 

that  "at  this  date  it  appears  that  the 
Northwest  will  turn  out  at  least  an  aver- 
age crop,  which  would  be  more  than  twice 
the  production  last  year. 
'  The  bureau  finds  the  movement  of  new 
-nd  vegetables  into  trade  still 
grams    and    vege  -moderately 

"rather    sluggish  .     but    a  ,     .^ 

heavy"  movement  in  livestock  products^ 
Set  receipts  of  hogs  and  of  butter 
Sir  ng  May  slightly  exceeded  receipts  in 
ty  I  year  ago.  ^ut  tH^expo-  movem^ent 

;LItLr"::r;:^^^^---"- 

"moderately  large 


TVie  Whv  and  _     , 

How  of  a  Market 

What  dominant  factors  are  involved  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  what  determines  the  prices 
obtained  for  those  products? 

Farmers,   business  men  and  many  in 
dividuals    fail    to    fully    ^^'^'^l^'r't^l^ 
fully  realize  the  position  m  which  general 
busLss.   (and.   m   that  we  must   inclu 
the  farmers)  finds  itself  today. 

Unfortunately    the    depression    is     .tH 
with  us.  and  its  not  just  local,  but  almost 
world-wide  in  scope. 

What  we  find  today,  however,  is  a  ten- 
dency.  on  the  part  of  many  to  sell  their 
products  maybe  regardless  of  prices,  only 
to  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  lack 
of  buying  power.   Many  reduce  the  prices, 
take  their  losses-but  so  do  their  competi- 
tors, and.  in  the  end.  they  have  accom- 
plished little     except  that  they  have  low 
prices  for  some  of  their  products,  so  low 

fn  many  cases  that  they  are  well  under  the 
cost  of  production  and  they  find  them- 
selves operating  at  a  financial  loss. 

This   is  a  condition   that  is  true,   not 
only   in  agricultural  lines,  but   m  many 

classes  of  general  busmess.      If  any  one 
product  appears  to  be  operating  on  a  pay^ 

Tng  basis,  every  other  P^^..^"^/" 
umP  .nto  that  line.  H  they  fail  to  find  a 
^  market  in  their  own  territory,  they 

^u°:fpo::rt  the  other  fellows  territory 

where  prices  and  regulatory  -"-'"••* 

Ln.  down  to  another  new  low  level 

One  of   ll  e  curious  fact,  m  the  da.o^ 

V.  .  i.  that  one  who  is  not  already  m 

business  is  tnai  vn^ 

it    leaves  no  step  unturned  until  he  get. 

limited  buying  power.  .,,....  phiU- 

dr:;;:^^;krh::t:'-::^.ng.it 

'drrwre;1^e  general  public  wap^o^- 
perous-in  the  past  y^^^^^^^^^- ^^:^,2 

rrirrtCm-irliat^rodu^^^^ 

ir^bLuoodsobtin.^^^^^^ 

reytatbr:ryXp;o..ct... 

:ell  as  other  forms  of  food  and  consump- 
tion is  generally  lower.  ^,„„.bave 
Truly,  prices  of  general  farm  crop,  have 
declined,  so  have  meats,  as  farmers  well 

know     but.    unfortunately   many   of   our 
know.    DU  .  j^   ^^   ^^1^^ 

unemployed   have   been  „nnaid 

any   food   purchases,   rentals  «-   ""^^^ 

cuLnt  bills  for  supplies,  household  n«:e^ 

the    same     oe    n 

TnTwyond  .hi..  "H..  i.  ..kin.  pU" 

u„..i„Uin.  ....n...  a.^--; --,, 

»nd  what  IS  the  usual  resuii— v"     k- 
p„i,ivc  ..l«i  ""^""I'ZoL  ..ilure. 

„o„:;.bu..h„e-.j..v..ocon.,d.,.>» 

(Continued  on  p«g«  '/ 
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Auguit,! 


10  to  40%  Decreases  in 
Crop  Values  Experienced 
By  Counties  in  Slump 

While    the    value    of    principal     farm 

o.-....l.r*niM    nrnrliiced  in    1931, 

cropa  «"  •  ~— — rf • 

dropped  26  per  cent  under  the  corres- 
ponding values  for  1930.  some  count.es 
suffered  as  little  as  10  per  cent  decrease 
with  others  totaling  more  than  40.  ac- 
cording to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and 
information.  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The    total    value    of    these    crops    was 
estimated  at  $116,283,003  in   1931 

pared  to  $156,121,000  f-  '^^O^^^  .„ 
counties,  the  1931  totals  vary  from  $60.7/U 
for  Cameron  to  $10,867,190  for  Lancaster. 
Only  two  counties  produced  >««>«  ^»;*" 
$3,000,000  worth  of  crops,  while  /I  tell 
below  the  million  mark. 

The  1931  r">^  <>'  '^*  counties  m  value 
of  principal  crops  together  with  the  1931 
and  1930  values,  are  as  followj: 

Value  d  Principikl  Crop* 


New  Jersey  Legislators 
Enact  New  Agri- 

cultural  Label  Law 


Milk  Marketing  Conditions  and 


Other 


Acts    Concern 


Area    PUn 

1  uoeri;v»i«i«- •  *■"•*•-•    — 
Borer  Control 


of 


.    ATAfAA  A'^o-- -e ^  rw-i  •.        .•'"•"■  „:,a,ors    who  have  little  or 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territon «;;-  .^^  rr the.  ..ument. 

r rices  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^_ ^^  ^^^  no  u^sis^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  , 

hundred    over    the    price    named  b,        ,^j  ,,  f,.lly  investigate  the.r  probU^ms 

EnglandDairiesfor  Juneand/"      be    they    have    l>een    ^^'"'''f^^''' 
* J-JK„»U-L  ""^y     .  »vlv.  the  story  has  abso- 


'S^^i^^^ TI^^^Tn^i^^It^ii^iF^e  Milk  Reduces  Bacteria  Count 

Look  Before  You  Leap      tlimination  oi  ^^^^^  ___.,,_ 


com- 
By 


Authority  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  map 
of  New  Jersey  as  a  label  on  New  Jersey 
farm  products  to  those  which  meet  high- 
quality  standards  is  accorded  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  Chapter  19/, 
Laws  of  1932,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Moore.  This  law.  two  others  and  the 
annual  appropriations  bill  constitute  the 
enactment,  of  the  recent  legislative  session 

hich  affect  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  price  of  milk  for  July,  according 
fr.  th«  "C.  M.  P.  A.  Bulletin",  o 
organ  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers 
A«K>ciation,  Hartford,  Conn.,  contmues 
at  6  cents  per  quart,  delivered  »»  '"•j''*^ 
centers.  This  price  is  to  govern  Grade  B 
milk  sold  on  the  one  price  contract  and  is 
based  on  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milk  production  during  June  decreased 
approximately  5  per  cent  for  the  state  on 
the  whole.  Low  retail  milk  prices,  appar- 
had  not  stimulated  demand  to 


flicial       New 


m 

lormea  ' 


jump 


cent  auovc  iiic  pi**-*"  ^^ 

of  Arbitration  for  June.     The  New  i  j^^^jy  „(,  basis  in  fact. 

land  Dairies  has  in  three  monthi.  ajj/^  are  all  prone,  these  days,  o  ^^^  ^ 
stabilized  the  Boston  market  at  auni  conclusions,  when  in  fact  we  s  o 
price  fully  l'/4  cents  higher  than  th.;^^^f,l,y  weighing  every  problem 
vailing  various  prices  in  April."  ,  before  us.  u.^inesi  pro- 

Detroit.  Mich.  Dairying  is  just  as  much  ^  b- --  P  o 

•11     »         I  tUat   of   any   other   inausiry. 

The    price   of    milk    for    June,  a  position  as  that  ot        y  j^^^,„„ 

Mich.,    market    quoted  by  certain  factors  f^;;j2olcLum,n.on. 


w 
ture 


I9}l 
♦I0.867.I90 
S.5i3.0}0 


Rank       County 

1  Lancastsi .  . 

2  York ••        4.671.2*0 

^'^.; 3.744.150 

F«»"'» ..       2.761.620 

Bradtoro. . .  •  • .<  .>ii  iirk 

Westmoraland 

Adam* 

Bucks 

SomarMt. . .  . . 
Cumberland. . 


9 

4 

i 

6 

7 

S 

9 
10 
II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


Lehigh.  . 
Waahincton . 
Crawford .  .  . 
Dauphin.  . . . 

Erie 

Lebanon . 


2.713.310 

2.680.780 

2.614.040 

2.554.450 

2.395.310 

2.382.150 

2.301.160 

2.269.140 

2.267.130 

2.250.250 

2.169.170 

2.161.230 


Lycominf 2150.020 

?."u    VwiU 2.087.880 

l''""'^l«;"  2.036.850 

Suiquananna —      


2.002.350 
1 .990.070 
1 .965.050 
1 .899.070 
1 .884.820 


Montfomery 
Northampton. 

Tiof  a 

Bedford 

Columbia 1808.400 

Indiana 1737.840 

L«»^ 1.716.710 

No"rth»mb«i;-a...  1.M3.380 

Weyne r628.9IO 

Armstrong 1  '4^2.630 

Clanon li-iS  500 

AlUgbeny | '442030 

F«y«»»» r408 

Greene .  . 
Jetfarson 


Cambna 


1.408.060 
1.324.670 
1.319.900 


™   "^P'ij ..  1.298.340 

2"I„-doi"  1.292.550 

Hunungdoa 1266.530 

P«"y 1185.150 

B~r" .  166.880 


44     Snyder i"l36'.690 


45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 


Lawrence 

Blair 

Union 

Potter 

Juanita 

Warren 

Lackawanna. . 

Venango 

Mifflin. 

Wyoming .  .  ■ . 

Ointon 

Monroe 

Fulton 

Carbon 

Montour. .  .  . 

MclCean 

Delaware.  .  • 

Elk 

Sullivan .  .  .  . 

Forest 

Pike  ....••  ■ 
Philadelphie 
Cameron. . . 


1.126.180 
917.390 
915.340 
893.680 
865.720 
830.570 
818.450 
799,090 
797.690 
703.440 
698.440 
665.760 
518.600 
510.770 
410.150 
394.670 
373.980 
331.630 
132.670 
127.340 
110.050 
60.730 


1930 
$12,178,140 
7.427.100 
5.787.690 
5.829.570 
3.851.160 
4.106.470 
3.529.450 
3.517.010 
3.789.540 
3.586.250 
2.744.750 
3.236.270 
3.281.870 
3.781.300 
2.690.000 
4.171.620 
2.990.770 
2.756.190 
2.885.940 
3.060.110 
3.667.730 
2.198.600 
3.249,780 
3.457.660 
2.191.920 
2.548.980 
2.492.510 
2.365.660 
2.211.350 
2.327.630 
2.282.850 
2.375.790 
1.743.410 
1.814.800 
1.531.540 
1 .659.800 
1.661,900 
1,815.110 
1.774,510 
1.708.880 
1.428.390 
1.666.550 
1.320.890 
1.479.760 
1.531.080 
1 .429.230 
1.424.790 
1.482.150 
1. 121.250 
1. 116.660 
•  1.189.250 
1.016.870 
1.171.820 
1,117.450 
977.460 


The  outline  of  New  Jersey  is  already 
being  used  by  the  department  to  identify 
egg,  and  milk  which  meet  iu  grade  stand- 
ards Use  of  the  outline  on  labels  tor 
other  farm  products,  such  as  vegetables 
and  fruit,  is  contemplated  and  is  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  state's  farmers  in  mar- 
keting their  crops  by  stimulating  the  de- 
mand for  high  quality  New  Jersey  farm 

products.  

Chapter  255,  Law.  of   1932,  repeaU  a 
section   in   the   law   providing   for  tuber- 
culin-testing cattle  on  the  area  plan  and 
thus  makes  possible  the  payment  of  in- 
demnities to  owners  of  condemned  cattle 
in  modified  accredited  areas.    Chapter  114 
gives  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  require  the  clean-up  of  areas 
vvhich  become  infested  with  the  European 
com  borer  and  menace  surrounding  areas. 

Farm  Prices  Drop 

To  New  Low  Level 

While  still  far  above  the  average  price 
level  for  the  entire  country,  farm  pric«  «n 
Pennsylvania  continue  downward.  The 
index  on  May  15  was  66  compared  with 
70  a  month  earlier.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  United  States  were  56  and 
59.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  now  stands  at  62.  just 
12  points  higher  than  the  average  for  the 

entire  country. 

The  following  table  gives  farm  prices 
for  principal  products  sold  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  May  1 5.  and  comparisons  with 
a  month  ago.  a  year  ago  and  pre-war:^ 


mil 

mer 

milk 

Ml 

ago. 


985.190 
744.690 
858.000 
832,690 
577.280 
538.170 
427.890 
565.650 
179,950 
202,040 
172,750 
81.390 


Pro.     Year  MonthMayl5 
War      Ago      Ago       1932 


Total. 


Here's  w( 
it's  bad. 


.$116,283,000  $156,121,000 

Weed  Seed 

eed  news  for  the  farmer     but 


Seeds  of  wild  morning  glory,  buried 
for  30  years,  sprouted  and  almost  at  once 
after  being  unearthed  and  planted,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

refjorts.  . 

The  seeds  were  buried  as  part  of  an 
experiment  to  discover  how  long  seeds 
may  lie  in  the  soil  and  still  grow,  and  to 
discover  how  long  seeds  must  be  buried 

to  be  killed.  ...  c 

The  morning  glory  will  be  given  fur- 
ther  opportunity    to   prove   its    'staying 
•     as   some  seeds   buried    30  years 
still  in  the  ground  and  will  not 
b^  removed  for  10  more  years. 


Egg.  per  doa 

Butter  per  lb 

Wheat  per  bu. 

Buckwheat  per  bu 

Corn  per  bu 

OaU  per  bu. 

Potatoes  per  bu 

Apples  per  bu    .■■     •  ■ 
Beef  cattle  per  100  lbs 
Hogs  per  IWlb- 
Calves  per  100  lbs.    . 
Lambs  per  lOOlbs ... 

Chickens  per  lb 

Hay  per  ton 

Wool  perlb.  .  .         •• 
Indes  o<  larm  prices 

United  States 

Pennsylvania    .... 
Prices  farmers  pay 

United  States 

Farmers  purchasing  power 

United  States 00 

Pennsylvania •*« 

•Not  available. 


.182 

.28 
1.00 

.71 

.72 

.51 

.76 
1.02 
6.60 
7  94 
7  74 
7.10 
140 


172 

.28 

.81 

.83 

.81 

.43 
I  15 
I   40 

6  50 

7  90 

8  00 
8  50 

202 


139 
.24 
.59 
.39 
.42 
,32 
.45 

80 

5  00 

4  90 

6  00 

5  90 
171 


17.15   17.90  10  20 


100 
.100 

.100 


22       .17 

86 

• 

131 
66 


59 
70 


128 

22 

.58 

.39 

.41 

.32 

.47 

.85 
4  60 
4  60 
5.70 
5.40 

166 
9  50 
.13 

56 
66 


114       112 


52 
61 


50 
62 


Find  Only  Three  Sires 

In  10  Are  Registered 

Reporting  on  a  dairy  sire  sludy  con- 
ducted in  Huntingdon  county,  R-  R- 
Welch,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
service,    says    that    only 


power  , 
ago  are 


Herds  in  testing  associations  for  six 
years  show  three  times  as  much  increase 
in  butterfat  content  of  the  milk  as  those 
that  tested  for  only  three  years. 


dairy   extension 

30  per  cent  of  the  bulls  were  found  to  be 

registered. 

The  study  covered  998  farms  in  18 
townships.  Of  the  374  sires  reported  only 
1 1 1  were  registered.  Forty  of  the  bulls 
were  from  dams  producing  more  than 
400  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year.  26  from 
500-pound  cows,  and  only  17  from  cows 
of  more  than  600  pounds  butterfat  pro- 
duction. 


ently  have 

any  appreciable  degree. 

The  picture  of  the  situation  however  is 
not  all  blue.      Reports  are  beginning  to 
come  in  showing  that,  here  and  there,  a 
factory  is  calling  its  employees  back  to 
work.      Where   ever   this   occurs   it   ulti- 
mately   means    increased    buying    power^ 
If  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend  toward 
an  improvement  in  the  employment  situa- 
tion, we  may  look  forward  with  some  hope. 
The  present  surplus  will  take  care  of  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  demand. 
Peoria,  III. 
The  June  milk  price,  net  to  the  pro- 
ducer, according  to  the    "Milk  Producer    , 
official   organ   of    the    Illinois   Milk   Pro^ 
ducer's  Association.  Peoria.  III.,  was  $160 
per  cwt.  for  base  milk  and  68  cents  per 
hundred   for  surplus  milk,   3.5   butterfat 
content,  f.  o.  b.  Peoria. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  butterfat 
differential   of    3'/2   cents   also   a  quality 
premium  or  penalty,  according  to  grade^ 
Total  receipts  of  milk  in  June  were  7^ 
below  those  of  May.    The  butter  price  in 
June  was  a  cent  a  pound  lower  than  the 
average   for    May.    which   accounted    for 
3  cents  per  hundred  in  the  decline  m  the 

surplus  price. 

Class   1    milk,   represented  47%    Cla^ 
II    milk  represented   30%  and  Class   111 
Ik  represented  23%  of  the  receipts  o 
mbers  milk  during  the  month.    Class  1 
sales  was  4%  lower  than  those  of 
May  and  12%  lower  than  that  of  a  year 
Class  11  sales  were  2%  lower  than 
in  May  and  7%  higher  than  those  of  a 
year  ago.    Class  111  sales  were  1 1  %  lower 
than  those  of  May  and  1 1  %  below  those 
of  a  year  ago. 

Chicago,  111. 
Quoting    from    "Pure    Milk",    official 
organ  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  we  note  the  following  range  of 

prices  for  July. 

The  price  of  milk  for  July  will  be  $182 
per  hundred  pounds  and  will  apply  to  90% 
of  basic  milk  sold.      The  balance  of  the 
milk  delivered  will  be  sold  at  3.5  times  92 
score  Chicago  butter,  flat.    The  can  milk 
price  is  $1  28  net.    All  prices  apply  to  i.') 
milk.  f.  o.  b.  country  plants  or  platforms 
within  the  70  mile  zone,  plus  any  addi- 
tional differential  effective  on  sub-markets. 
The  June  manufacturing  price,  on  the 
balance  of  all  the  milk  delivered,  was  based 
on  3.5  times  92  score  butter  Chicago,  flat 
or  57  cents  net.    The  average  price  of  92 
score  butter  for  June  was  $  1629  cents  per 

pound. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Prices  of  milk  quoted  in  the  "Maryland 
Farmer",  for  3.5  milk,  Baltimore.  Md..  by 
the  Maryland  State  Dairymens"  Associa- 
tion, Baltimore.  Md..  for  June  are  as  fol- 
lows- Class  I  milk  21  V2  cents  per  gallon, 
and  for  Class  II  milk  W/l  cents  per 
gallon.  These  same  prices  applied  during 
the  month  of  May. 

Boston,  Mass. 
The  "New  England  Dairyman",  official 
organ  of  the  New  England  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association,  in  its  July  issue,  announ- 
the  price,  six  cents  a 


Detroit, 
"Michig 
of  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers  A» 


reducing  the  bacteria  count  and  is  a  prac- 
tice which  should  be  adopted  by  dairymen, 
urges  K.  S.  Morrow,  assistant  dairy  hus- 
humlman  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Since  original  con- 
,;n,tion  from  the  interior  of  the  udder 
iffects  the  final  bacteria  count 
iducing  the  number  of 
bacteria  m  the  milk  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  is  a  factor  to  l>c  considered  in  the 
production  of  high  quality  milk. 

Experiments  made  at  the  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with 
eight  cows  resulted  in  the  following  bac- 


5989  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter; 
557    bacteria    per   cc.    and 


milk. 

middle    milk. 

strippings  415  bacteria  per  cc.   The  reason 
this  difference,  explains 


fo 


partially 

any   method   of   red 


Mr.  Morrow. 
,8  that  the  fore  milk  washes  out  most  of 
the   easily    removable   organisms    present 

in 

eliminating  Irom 

streams  from  each  cjua 


...J    t»at 


r-nnal.     By 

from   the   milk   the   first   few 
h  ciuarter  of  the  udder  a 


large  portion  of  the  higher  bacteria  count 
should  be  eliminated.  The  elimination  of 
fore  milk  is  also  desirable  because  it  aid. 
in  raising  the  butterfat  content  of  the  herd 
milk. 


Mich...n  MUk  P,od„.,-.  oM.  U.  ...W;'^^»-;-  ^_„.  ,„„„„du,<.n 


d  demand  and  this 
tion  is  as  follows:  wid  that  is  sup^.,  "..d  d 

••AH  members  in  the  Detroit  ara  factor  should  have  the  most 
ceive  the  same  price  for  June  deliywrideration  „,essive  production 

per  cent  base.      This  price  is  $1.50      One  can  not  force  excess^      P 
cwt    quoted  as  delivered  Detroit  c«n  on   any   market   without   weaken    g 
3-5  test.  price  relationship. 

••Detroit  dealers  pay  10  cents  per-     Carefully  regulated  markets  are  se 
of  th:  ;^  %  Pnce  p'aid  for  base  flooded  with  exce.ssiv^product  ion  nor  h 

ceived  in  Detroit  into  a  pool  fund,    they  the  usual  P^^^^'^.^'^^f  ^  ^',,i„ess. 
fund  is  then  pro-rated  by  the  As^cuas  a  rule,  the  even  /«  --  ° 
to  members  whose  base  milk  is  kc,  usually  result-  '"/J^'^"^;  ^J,,^  [^  „, 
fore  bringing  their  pThe  general  trend  may  be  ""g'^^'y     ' 

down,  it  is  true,  but  such  conditions  are 
80   perc«,verned  mostly  by  price  conditions  in  a 


Essentials  For  Low  Bacteria  Counts  in  Milk 


of   Detroit   theref 

for  base  milk  up  to$1.50. 

'"lune   milk   in   excess   of   »U  per  gov 

base  brings  a  price  of  57  cents  P«  ;wiae  national  or  intern^na   -- 

for   3  5   milk  at  country   stations.         Its  the  successful  producer  who  s 

!:  3'/;  tim«  the  average  Chicago  l».very  detail  of  his  production  and  selling 


price  of  16.29  cents.  _  _,       program  care.-..^ --_^^__  -^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^, 


fully,  not  only  the  local  con 
The  retail  price  per  quart  deliver«ditions  but  those  bearing  on  the  national 
1  ne  reia     H  i-  international  situations  as  well, 

houses  IS  9  cents.  and  intern  _„   ,„  be  a  dilficu  t 

D-ss  U..r»K    Pa  Now   this  may   seem   to   be   a  ami 

Pittsburgh    P..  .^.^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^jj^^^y    p,^,,er. 

The  following  range  of  prices  •'"eq"^    ^^  ^.^^   ^^^  -^  j^^^  ■^  -^  ^ot.    In  most 
by    the    "Dairymen^    Price    R^P»^^^^^  j^^  ^as   his  cooperative   marketing 

udy  of 


EQUIPMENT 

Milk  Pails  (no  open 
seams  -  no  wooden 
grips). 

Cans  (no  rust,  no 
dents,  no  open  seams). 

Strainers  (no  cloths). 

Barns  and  Stables  free 
from  dust  and  dirt. 


CLEAN 
MILK 


Price    Report* 
official  organ  of  the  Dairymens'  CooK^j^^j^^    ^hich   has  made  a   stt 
tive  Sale.  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ^^^^  problems  and  which  would  be 

In     District    No.     I,     which    ^cki^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^, 


1  Cold  Well  Water  or 

2  Cold  Spring  Water  or 

3  Mechanical  Refrigera- 
tion or  Ice. 

4 — Good  Thermometer. 


to  the  trend  of 
,  suDuroan  "•--'-     ji^ions  and  of  the  market,   to  whom 
fat.  first  basic  milk,  f.  o.   b..  »^'t"«^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^,^  ^^^.1,  information. 

Just  a  little  foresight,  just  a  little  care 


Pittsburgh  and  its  suburban  mMkettW" 
$  1 .66'/:  per  cwt..  or  .  1 432  cents  per  f^  .•^*" 


PROMPT 

and 
Thorough 
COOLING 


off  on 


second  basic.   $1.40'/2  P*'  cwt..  °'    .j^pj^g  ^j  conclusions  and  starting  oil 
cents  per  gallon:  surplus   '«'»>';_ »^^^  uncertain  program  may  save  you  from 

re. 


cciivB  KTf    t, -     ■  I  an  uncertain  program  ••■•>j'  ■-• .- 

per  cwt..  or  .0765  per  gallon.  J'*"'^^^^^^^  ,,,,  ^f  ^  lot  of  ills  in  the  futu 

milk  at  the  country  plant  is  »l.U/  : 

cwt.,  second  basic  milk  $1.02'/2  P"  .    „  p,     i     MembcrS  tO 


In  District  No.  2.  the  basic  pnt 
$1  52'/2  Pe'  cwt.  and  the  surplui  f  p^^y^  ^„j  g^^j,  attending  the  thirteenth 
cwt.  District  No.  ^^n,,^!  4.1 1  Club  Week  at  the  Pennsylva- 
95  cents  per  cwt.  for  «li  ^^j^  state  College  August  17  to  20 
sold  District  No.  5  carries  only  a  «»j^^\^^  .^^  extensive  tour  of  the  campus 
facturing  price,  which  is  88  cents  p« ^^^^^^^  .^,  August  19.  J.  F.  Keim.  assist 
District  No.  6  carries  the  same  P^^ant  state  club  leader,  says. 

Points    of    interest    on     the    trip 


3 


64  cents  per 
price   is 


7.i 


will 
the 


II 


Washing    Powder    (no 
soap  or  soap  powder). 

Scrub   Brushes   (no 
wash  cloths). 

Boiling  water  or  chlor- 
ine solution. 


STERILE 
UTENSILS 


METHODS 

Udders  and    flanks   of 
cows  clean  and  dry 

Milkers  hands  clean 
and  dry. 

If  necessary  to 
strain,  use  single  ser- 
vice cotton  discs. 


Cool  milk  at  once  to 
temperature  required 
by  your  market. 
Change  water  to  main- 
tain that  temperature 
over  night. 

If  necessary  to  stir 
milk  use  only  sterile 
metal  stirrer. 


Wash  utensils  with 
warm  water  and  wash- 
ing powder. 

Rinse  with  clean  hot 
water. 

Sterilize  with  boiling 
water  or  chlorine  solu- 
tion 


Sclude  the  new   Dairy   and   Home   Eco- 
'"^nomics  buildings,    the  oldest   farm   crop 


District  No.   1.     In  District  No 

milk  is  quoted  at  $1.77'/2  pe'  cwt 

surplus  milk  is  76  cents  per  cwt. 

rict  No.  8.  the  price  is  $122  for  •"'gjperimcnls  in  America,  the  only  minera. 

sold.    In  District  No.  10.  first  basic ro^^j^j^j^jgg  museum   in   Pennsylvania,   the 

J I  421/2     per     cwt.;     second     basic  '^w^^  Jai^y  herd,  poultry  plant,  green- 

$1  411/2  and  surplus  milk  61  cents  P«Houses.  flower  gardens,  and  other  attract- 

The  price   in  Volant   and    lndiani;^3 

first  basic  is  $1 . 1 7V2  Pe'  cwt. ;  secondb    p^^^ity  members  in  the  various  schools 

$l.02V2:  surplus  56  cents  per  cwt.  ^j   departments   will   explain   the   many 

price  in  Charleroi   for  first  basic  nii-^jteresting  buildings,   machines,   animals. 

$1  66V2  per  cwt.;  second  basic  milkJ'  mJ  activities  seen  on  the  trip. 

d  surplus  milk  66  centi     Mo^e   than    IO(K)    boys    and    girls    are 

szpected  to  visit  the  college  for  the  Club 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Week  activities.      They   will   compete   in 

L       I    1       ;— ...i  oipoultry.  dairy,  swine,  livestock,  and  home 
Quoting    from    the    July    issue  ^^^^^ .^^  .^J^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^     j,^^,,  ^,,„,y 

entitled  to  enter  a  team  in  each  contest. 
le  winning  teams  to  represent  Pennsyl- 


Cows  free  of  gargot. 
No  "stripper"  cows. 


NO 

Infection 

FROM 

COWS 


Use    "strip 
each  cow. 


cup 


on 


2  In  extreme  cases  ask 
for  bacteria  count  on 
each  cow. 

3  Isolate  all  infected 
cows  and  discard  their 
milk. 


Pagel 

Regulations 

Regulations,  as  far  as  the  milk  supply 
in  the  Inter  State  area  are  concerned, 
owing  to  conditions  arisen  in  some  parts 
of  the  territory,  have  again  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  revision 

While  it  must  be  realized  that  these 
changes,  and  modifications,  due  largely 
to  changes  in  requirements  by  state  and 
municipal  regulations  must  come  from 
_j  ^**  ^w%»»  rtv#»r  which  we 
have  no  control,  they  are  believed,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health  and  must  be  adhered  to.  In  many 
ways  they  should  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  our  product  and  some  gains  may 
come  from  that  source. 

In  both  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, state  health  departments  have  adopt^ 
ed  new  plans  for  the  control  of  the  milk 
entering  into  competition  with  the  states, 
which  at  the  time  may  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  rigid  method  of  production 
and  inspection  that  apply  m  our  own 
territory. 

They  equally  apply  to  all  milk  that  is 
produced  or  marketed  within  the  states 
and  that  produced  outside  the  state  and 
marketed  in  either  state  and  which  may 
enter  into  competition  with  the  states 
and  which  at  the  time  may  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  rigid  method  of  production 
and    inspection    that    apply    in    our    own 

territory. 

In  some  cases  a  coordination  of  inspec- 
tion methods  already  apply  but  in  others 
the  supply  may  come  from  territory  where 
there  is  no  coordination  in  production,  and 
such  milk  has  and  may  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  organized  supply. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  take  care  of 
this  regular  supply  or  its  entrance  into 
such  markets  may  be  discontinued. 

Frecjuently  it  is  such  uninspected  milk 
or  milk  from  outside  our  own  fully  inspect- 
ed area,  that  may  be  available  at  low 
prices,  and  thus  impair  other  markets 

Under  existing  conditions  these  prob- 
lems are  difficult  ones  for  any  association 
to  handle  Milk,  throughout  the  country 
is  in  plentiful  supply,  it  is  a  buyers  '""''«*• 
and  any  change  in  our  marketing  methods, 
could  only  be  operated  at  still  further  cost 
to  the  producer. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  believed 
wise  to  continue  under  our  present  pro- 
gram, economize  through  production 
methods  wherever  possible,  and  continue 
to  do  our  best  in  furnishing  the  consuming 
public  with  a  milk  supply,  that  is  of  the 
highest  possible  grade  and  thus  further  en- 
courage the  greater  use  of  our  own  dairy 
products. 


per  cwt. 
cwt. 


P.„„,,..n»S..uUw^R|K~Br„L 


anc 


Pennsylvania   State   laws   covering   the 
stuffs,     fertilizer,     lime 
require    regis- 


••Milwaukee      Milk      Producer' 

organ    of     the    Milwaukee    Co-op«» 

Milk  Producers'  Association,  which •»» 

that  the  price  of  milk  $175  per  c^'^^n.a  ,n  national  contests. 

fluid  milk  be  continued  '««•  J^'y-J^yle   revue    for    second    and    third    year 
factured  milk  is  55  cents       tive  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^   Washington  Bicenten- 

than  in  May.  .    n    -j    „^ia\  tableaux,  assemblies,  vesper  services. 

Gridley    Dairies    report    «"''* J^.p  3,  t,^,,^,^  hunts,  and  presen- 

49  92%at$  .75.  manufactured  or  »u»       t   «  • 

•f/.-^^/o  ""^  *  .i^fiUt ion  of  awards. 

of  38.75%  at  55  cents,  outdoor-" 

n.34%    at   $1.52-     l- 


Other  activities  of  the  week  include  a 


sales 
milk 


lies   of 


ces  an  increase 


in 


sales   «'    "   '"^f    "'   "■   iT.ii;    Uncle  Ab  says  if  you  can't  love  your 
Dairies45.67%  at  $1.75    surplu    J  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^. 

at  55  cents  and  relief  sales  of  1 1  "'^ 
$1  52.    Sunshine  Dairies  Co.  repo'j* 
sales  of  68%  at  $175.  surplus  of  32 

(Continued  on  page  W) 


juice  toward  him. 


sale     of     feeding 
products    and    insecticides 
tration  of   brands  each   calendar   year  so 
that  material  remaining  unsold  at  the  end 
of  one  season,  can  not  be  held  over  and 
sold  the  next  year  without  re  registration. 
The   bureau    of    foods    and    chemistry. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
recently     discovered     certain     brands     of 
these  commodities  being  offered  for  sale 
as  "held  over  non-registered  brands 

"The  law  makes  no  provision  for  the 
sale  of  non-registered  brands  of  fertilizer, 
feeding  stuffs,  lime  products  and  insecti- 


Year 

)ther."' 

""It. 

for     the 


cides  held  over  from  one  year  to  anot 
officials    of    the    bureau    explain, 
therefore,     becomes     necessary 
State   to   hold   selling    agents    responsible 
for  unlawful  sales   " 


these 

products  should  make  sure  when  purchases 

•^  ■      that  the  brands  have 

the     manufacturer. 

ion    of    various 

d    for 

each  calendar  year,  is  to  ^'-'-^^j'^'^ 
arious  dealers  selling  held- 
over  products  which  have  seriously  de^ 
teriorated  This  is  a  P-'o^^^'^  ,'"  j; 
farmers  as  well  as  to  many  local  dealers. 


Dairy  Breed  Announces 
National  Milk  Campaign 

An  advertising  campaign  on  Guernsey 
milk  is  to  start  in  leading  womens  maga- 
zines   in    September. 

It  is  said  that  even  under  present 
econDmic  conditions  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  marketmg  of  this  special 
milk  and  breeders  of  registered  Guernseys 
feel  that  conservative  advertising  now 
will  pay  large  dividends  on  the  return  t. 

better     times.  ,    -r     J 

Sevir.l    years    ago    a    national    Trade- 
obtained  on  Golden  Guernjey 
than    300   dis- 
milk    from 


They  explain  that  all  d«'«"  '"_ 

Yd 

are  made  for  re-sale 

beon     registered    by 

The    reason    for    registration 

agricultural    products   being    require^ 

each    c 
possibility  of  v« 


mark  was 

Products    and    now    more 

tributors    are    marketing    the 

over  a  thousand  Guernsey  breeders  under 

this  Trademark. 

Strict  sanitary  conditions  are  demanded 

of  the  producer  and  distributor  and  a 
small  royalty,  sufficient  to  cover  the  na- 
tional advertising,  is  charged. 

Julia  and  Jane.  I  lortense.  Alice  and 
Gloria  are  among  the  (^-^ousj^ucrusny 
cows  which  are  to  introduce  this  milk  to 
the  American  housewife. 


MILK 
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Month  by  month,  for  some  time 

the  columns   ot    the 
of 


we   have   carried   in 
Milk    Producers    Review,    brief   items 
rket  conditions  in  other  milk  marketing 


r--^AR^.cgNDiTigNS 


OUR 


rr^QT  MARKET  prices! 


^ageS 

A'*  Delivery  Points 


July,   1932,  Inter-State  Prices  at  ^^^^ 

The  once  ot  'A'  milk  of  any  «'-"  .b'^^'^^'-^Xg  "o  the  base  price  per   100  lbs. 


By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


mar 
areas. 

If   our   readers  would  follow   tne«=  a. 
/ident  to  them  that 
not  confined  to 


little  improvement  m  t  le 


milk  market  in 


The  month  of  July  has  brought  ;^;";;, -;ff-;,„,iJerably  and  the  butter  pr. 


.J....»;nn 


Producers    Association. 
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"^si.fp&.i'^:it?39rt'o;^^"92 
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Print«l  by  Horace  F.  Temple.  Inc. 


Subscription 


tides,  it  would  be  evi 

marketing   problems  are  ,      i         » 

any  one  district,  but  are  general  almost 

throughout  the  United  States. 

True,  there  may  be  exceptions,  parti- 
cularly where  markets  have  been  able  to 
operate  in  close  cooperation  with  munici- 
pal agencies,  but  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  they  are  very 

few  in  number.  j  rt-,^,.U 

Such  broad  cooperation  may  be  difficult 
to  obtain,  particularly  when  the  area  em- 
braces any  wide  limits  as  to  territorial 
area. 


.^...•^>^''- -''''-'- ^'^'f'-^::znir^ 


Philadelphia  IVlUlc  oneu.      .  ■ 

Have  increased  ^ ''"^;^:;,;^ff;,ro:r  soUin.  plans  for  tlie 
.,h.  as  yet.  to  ^^^y^^^^^^  ,„  ,,,,  ,„  extent  th.t  we  c 

off  the  ten  per  cent  for  cream 

falling  off  of  production,  we  have  heard  no  r.^ 


enouiJ 


can  get  back  to  100. 
ILven  with  the  little i 


as 
hoping  that  the  marl 
cent  basic  and  possibly  take 

,me.  yet.  if  you  will  ^ead  the  prices  p^  in  mark..  moU^^^ 

f  -Milk  Market  Con   --     ,Ot.>er  La^g^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

with  the  price  paid  the  producer  in  those  u 
ainst  it  and  our  producers  are  hot 


The  weighted  average  price 
e.  yet. 
heading  of 

price  is  above    that  in  some 
that  in  those  territories,  comparing  it 
^-  realize  that  the  pro< 

to  ho! 


lower  than  it  has  been  for  sc 
under 


iperuling  dealers. 


„.,     luly     IVJ2.  and  re,>.c«l.t  lh..»e  to  l«  pa-l  Ly 
,he  pr-c.».  .....tea  >.c.ow  are  lo     July.  ^  ^^^  ^  __^^_^^  ^  ^.,^  ,„  ^ 

'<"  'tC,C:^."'..VO  per  cent  o,  the  e.ta.-..h«.   U.c     ve  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

,U  pr-oaucT-on  ..  .>.ove  ctaU.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  _^  ^^^^^^^  ^_„  ,,^  ^^.,  ,„,  ,,  .^e  aver- 

mice)  11.  „„,„enlinK  ll">«  'IH?"".'     .1 .1, 

,^/r/c  buuer  pnce.  New  ^^  -^'o^LpH^A^SE^LUNa  J^LA^^^  ^^.^^^         .^^^  _^„  ^^^^^^ 

contiibutions 

l„t  .»  ■'.»"«»'  "."::/;7,Jacer».  »Wall  in  a.MUion  tnerei.,  ...- 

•   A       .i».u,n    2c  per   100  pounds  (46'/,  quarts)  of  all  milk 
St«te  M.Ik  Producers    Association,  ic  per            i 
t')     .',°  ^"..;:';t;fs  of  sa,.i  ^---'-','3,;,,  C„uncil.   2c  per    100  ,^und.  (46-/,  q-'ts)  of  all  milk 
'I'l"-    ''"";l"'iL'.-,l   hereon.  i.   ,A^U .„s)   ol   all    milk 


•A"  Sk'^d!v;ry  ^o.nya..y}.^ZtrMe  below 

Milk  Delivery  Points 


lilk  at  that  delivery  point,  as 

Base  Prices  at 


age 


.  ■r'v"ai"na:::;:ip«y"-'-»'"^""'"' " 

using  It  "  " 

•»«*  ^rr To  "the  Inte^--    ^^„^  ^,,„,..,.„... 


Yet  we  realize  that  t'^rP'--*"'^^  Xj^^Serably  higher  in  relative  price  v 


s;.ibie  for  any  great  k 


Editorial 

Consumption  of  dairy  P-*-*;;  J^Jj 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Con^m.ttee  ot 
the  A^antic  States  Shippers  Advisory 
Board,  in  a  recent  bulletin  showed  a  d^^^ 
crease  expressed  in  terms  of  m.lk.  during 
A^nlof  more  than  1 .000.000.000  pounds 
Chereas  the  drop  in  production  of  varic. 

dairy  products,  amounted  to  only  330. 


u.  s. 


000.000  . 

Consumption,   accordmg   to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  drop,^   5^8 
per  cent  while  production  dropped  2.3  per 

^Apparently  here  is  one  of   the  factors 
which   the  producer   has  lost   sight   of 
^re^uction   on    tht.    basts    has    no    other 
factor    than    that    of    over    supply    and 
consequently  lower  prices 

For    some    time    and    even    today    the 
rket  has  been   in   the  hands  of 


Farmers,  businessmen  and  a  good  share 
of  the  general  public  itself  are  today  in 
that  uncomfortable  position  of  not  know 
ing  just  which  way  to  turn.  Just  what  to 
do  Ind  how  to  do  It.  It  tend,  toward 
unrest  and  unrest  never  was  the  prelude 

to  prosperity.  , 

The  sooner  we  can  bring  ourselves  ^o 

an  atmosphere  of  tranquility,  so  that  we 

can  see  and  think  clearly  and  forget  the 

other    fellows   trouble    while   solvmg   our 

own    the  better  off  we  will  be. 

One  thing  we  must  not  fail  to  remember 

and  that  is.  that  we  «nnot  measure  to- 
days conditions  by  any  other  former  stand- 
ard   We  have  new  problems  on  •ur  hands 

and  we  must  learn  how  to  solve  them  _ 
^en  if  the  shoe  does  pinch  a  bit.  here  and 

:::re.      Some  of  our   pet  programs   and 
ideas  may  have  to  be  discarded 
the  best  results  may  benefit  the 
number. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  har 

and  an  effort   to  cooperate, 
will  no  doubt 


tones. 

that  the  milk  market  -'»  -"!;!;';^     ^^^^^^    .,  «,^o,t  impos 

that  of  other  farm  products      T  his  ^""^"H^^       ,.  ■      ^^^,^  ^„„,e  buck  or  m.lk  w.lll 

of  time.     Either  the  price  of  other  farm  ---;^';^"^^^^^  ,„,  ,,„dueing  milk  ad 

to  go  down  somewhere  near  them  or^w    ^^^^^^Uo^^  ,,,,,  ,,„  „ot  b.  too. 

5:n:tt;::.:r:;^^n::comni-e^— ^- 


,-lir,.,  the  milk  situation  at  present  is 
The  real  issue  regarding  tne  mua. 


„«ho<l..     TU...  ^-^^  „d  „  „„„  „  ,l,ey  h»v.  .„^ 


tion  with  our  own 
cover  both  States,  it  wi 


that  of  the  Boari 

and  its  effect  on  produr 

in  COD! 

d  on  a  ruling  that 
and  you  will  be  able  toi 


«...  cUn...  yo„  »m  h.v.  .o  jn^U  on  j;™— ;■,•.„  abided  ih..  .Kc  f,.,d 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Uoara  o 


Test 

Per  Cent. 

3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3  25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 


•  State  Milk  Producers'  Assoc 
and  possibly  four  men  and  that  they  ^;^l-y2'lL  hJve  been  laid  off  on  ac. 


of  the  Inter- 


iation  should  be  increased  by  at  least 
farmers  who  were  get 


ilk' returned,  due  to  various  ca-es.^am,  a...„^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^ 


so  that 
greatest 


yet  been  decided  i. 


rd   task  but  by 


perseverance 

all  along  the  line,  success 

be  attained. 


nd  also  those  w.io 

coun.  ot  thoi.  ".Ilk  lo"  cooojl,  to  ""''«  "■' ?°     ^  „„j   „„  d„>,bt.  during  .I.e  «.« 

Taking  over  .hi.  »'i''''»"'   ""^    "."jl  ^h.:     1  lowev.r.  ,inc.  .1..  work  h.. 
,im...  win  keep  our  n,»go,ngbo.h  day  .ndn^i  ^^^^  ^^  ,  ,„,  „,  ,^ 

of  it  and  It  should  be  turned  over        ^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^    ,  ^^^,j  ^^^  „ 

because.  I  have  gotten  back  frot. 
and  had  kept'. 


but  no  doui 

1  have  received  quite  a 


3  85 

3  9 
3.95 
4. 

4  05 
4   1 
4   15 
4  2 
4  25 
4   > 
4   35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5 


eaucaliunul  campaig 

BASIC  PRICE 
July.  19f,   .  . 
F  O.B.  Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
HasicQuanlily 
Per  100  l-l>». 
$2  IW 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.00 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 

2.ia 

2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.2S 
2. JO 
2.32 
2.34 
2  36 
2  38 
2  41) 
2  42 
2.44 
2  46 
2  48 
2   50 
2  52 
2  54 
2.56 
2  5ft 
2  60 
2  62 
2  64 
2  66 
2  68 
2  70 
2  72 
2  74 
2  76 
2  78 
2  80 


Price 
Per   Qt. 
4  3 
4   35 
4.4 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 

4  55 

4  6 

4  65 

4.7 

4  75 

4  75 

4  8 

4  85 

4  9 

4  95 
5 

5  05 
5  05 
5   1 

5   15 
5  2 
5  25 
5  3 
5  35 
5   4 
5  4 
5  45 
5  5 
5  55 
5  6 
5  65 
5  7 
5  7 
5  75 
5  8 
5  85 
5  9 
5.95 
6. 
6. 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stations 


le 


carry 

Prices    are 
charijes. 

Mil  i.s 

1  to  10  inc. 

II  t..  20  " 
21  to  30  " 
)1  lo  40  " 
41  to  50  " 
51  to  60  ■• 
61  to  70  " 
71  lo  80  " 
81  to  90  •' 
91  to  100  •• 

101  to  110  " 

III  to  1 20    " 
121  to  HO    •' 
lil  to  140    ■' 
141  to  150    •' 
151  to  160    ■' 
161  to  170    •• 
171  t..  180    •' 
181  to  190    " 
191  to  2(K)    " 
201  to  210    " 
211  t..  220    " 
221  to2»0    " 
231  to  240    •• 
241  to  250    ■■ 
251  to2'.0    •' 
261  to  270    • 
271  to  280    ' 
281  to  290    ' 
291  to  300    ' 


I'reight  Rates 
Her  100  Lb. 
.268 
.2»} 
.30) 
.313 
.333 
.34) 
.364 
.374 
.)89 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.M5 
.510 
.S20 
.525 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.5'M. 
.600 


Price 
i%  M.lk 
$1.57 
I  56 
1.54 
1.53 

I.W 
I.4S 
1.47 
I.4J 
1.44 
1.4) 
1.42 
1.41 
1.39 
1.38 
I  37 
1  36 
1    35 
I    34 
1   33 
1   32 
I   31 
I   30 
1   29 
1   28 
1.27 
1.26 
I   26 
1   24 
I   24 


NAMK.  OF 
OKLlVfc:KY  HOINI 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  an.l  l.ancastei.  .  .  . 

3  1 9t  and  Chestnut 

HaMwin  ijairies 

Uruen.nger-Uaines.  .  .  . 
Other  Terminal  Markets 

Audubon.  N.  J 

C:amden.  N.  J 

Norrislown.  Pa. 

Wilmington.  Del 

Receiving  Stations 

Anselma,  Ha 

Bedford.  Pa    .     

Bridgeton.  N.  J 

Byers.  Pa 

Curry ville.  P« 

Goshen.  Pa.*       

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa    .     

Kimberton.  Pa 

I.andenberg.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa.  .  .  . 

Nassau.  Del 

Oxford.  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa. 

Ringoes.  N.J 

Rushland.  Pa. 

Waynesboro.  Pa .  .  .  ■ 
W.ll.amsburg.  Pa 

Yerkes.  P"      „ 

Zieglersville.  P« 


Delivery  Point 
Location  in  Mileage 

F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

FOB. 
F  O.B.    less      9    cts. 
F.O.B.    less    30    cts. 

41-  50 
261    270 

31-  40 

41-  50 
261    270 

51-  60 
201-210 

51-  60 

41     50 

41  -  50 

181-190 

131140 
51-  60 
51-  60 
51-  60 
31-  40 

181    190 

221  230 
31-  40 
41      50 


Minimum   Butterfat 

Test  Requirement  in 

Effect  at  Delivery 

Per  Cent 

4  00 

4.00 

4.00 

t     nn 

4.00 
4.00 
4  00 
4  00 

3.70 
3.70 
3.70       • 
4.00 
3.70 
3  70 
3.70 
3  70 
4.00 
3  70 
3.70 
3  70 
3.70 

3  70 

4  00 
4.00 
3  70 
3  70 
3.70 
3  70 


4  00 
A 


Base  Price  of  3  50% 
Milk  per  100  Lb.. 

$2.34 
2  34 
2  34 
2.34 

2  34 
2  34 
2  25 
2.04 

1.85 

1.60 

1.87 

I.U 

l.«0 

1.84 

I.M 

1.84 

1. 83 

1.85 
1.68 
1.73 
I  84 
I  84 
1.84 
I  87 
I  68 
I  64 
1  87 
1.85 

0.% 
0.46 


FOB.  Phila. 

Ut  Surplus  Price p  qq    ^11  Rec.  St». 

Ut  Surplus  Price 

— .la-^ed  on  Oxford.  Pa^..  less  ^J"'' ^ement'»  ia  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 

A'^'same  Bu.terlat  J^.-m;;^  '<^?."  «^I.  II.  lH.  IV.  V  ^  Septembe, 

Note  ( I )     D«^"/'A°.?,.°'R'ceiv '"8  Station. dunn.  the  month.  °«  ^.y.  June  J     y         s  ^^^^^  , 

Shippers  oj  A  M_.lk^to^R.«.v._^  «^^,^  .c"-' .'-.'b.irr„'!:v:'r.«runt  o"more  ''^•^.I^Oj^'J^/.llry 

have 

least 

fying 

bonuses 

1.000 

000 

rementi 

u^.fyToV "C'"'  I  bonus  "  " 

"•''^delivery  points  are^mej^ 


less  and  15  cents  pe 
Ci.A»»  I    -Shippers  will  q 


lilv  I 
1  marke 
(2)  at  receiving  . 


Class  11  -Shippers  will  r'^'X^'delivery  point,  are  met. 

(O  at  terminal  ma'ke^ del, ^„';  PoinM^.  be^wee." 


nt.T.  between  0-10.000. 
per  lOU 

10.001-50.000. 


(L)  •«  '"'"•''•'-■r^;:on  d;i;«'V,P-^-;^j'^;r^r;^  if  the  b.cteri.  r.<,uirem«.U 


IF 


THE  S^J^^'^^^^^^^^^^'^''^"^'  »—  — '^ 


Class 


glad  I  published  it. 


lose  some 

lized  whe 
comments  on  it  and  1  am 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

July.  1932 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 

Cream 


.Surplus 


dairy  mark 
the  buyers 
cerned 


as   far   as   prices 


were   con- 


Competition   for  business   is   keen   and 
„,inor  price  conceptions  are  "PP""*^^ 

While  these  price  changes  may  be  srnaU 
_no  seller  is  going  to  let  his  «tat>l.shed 
trade  get  away  from  him.  if  po»»'ble.  and 
such  conditions  have  a  generally  unfavor- 
able influence  on  the  market. 

The  July  drought  has  been  broken. 
Up  until  late  in  the  month  the  area  of  the 
Philadelphia  M.lk  Shed  was  suffering 
badly  from  effects  of  the  drought  In 
n,id-month  conditions  were  reported  un- 
favorable except  in  a  few  instances,  where 

there  had  been  local  showers. 

Ute  in  the  month,  however  the  terri- 
tory was  favored  with  a  plentiful  rainfall 
but    this,    in    some    instances,    was    not 

thout  its  toll.     Heavy  winds,  lightning 
flood  conditions  adding  to  the 


market  cor 


wi 

and  minor 

farmers  losses 


•iHi'e  late  rains,  however,  have  benefited 
pasture  and  crop  conditiorjs  genera  ly. 
and  for  the  time,  the  outlook  has  mater- 
ially  improved. 


a 
com- 


According  to  government  estimates 
announced  July  1 1  th.  corn  the  farmer  s 
biggest  crop,  was  expected  to  yield 
harvest  of  2.993.850.000  bushels  as 
pared  to  2.557.000.000  bushels  last  year. 
The  forecasters  figured  winter  wheat  as 
431.762.000  as  against  787.000.000  busheU 
last  year;  durum  wheat  as  54.745.000 
blels  as  compared  to  18.000.000  bushels 
last  year,  and  other  spring  wheat  as 
250  464.000  bushels,  against  86.000.000 

The    proportionate    production    of    a 
wheat  was  placed  at  737.000.000  as  com- 
pared to  a  harvest  of  894.000.000  m  1931. 


Here  and  there  one  hears  and  reads  of 
better   business   conditions,    not  only   m 
^ur    own    territory    but    throughout    the 
various   states.      Much  of    this  emmate 
Irom  the  public  press  and  from  statistical 
conditions    published    by     -»--^    ^1 
state  organizations,  such  as  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture.  State  Depart-       ,„  d„. 
ment,   of   Agriculture   and    from   various 
industrial  organizations.  ,.  ,  ^ff-^t 

I  lere  and  there  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  industrial  plants  have,  after  varying 
periods  of  idleness,  again  resumed  opera^ 
Lns.  and  are  putting  employee,  back  to 

"tiwer    general    price    levels    have,    no 

doubt,  induced  «>me  buying,  by  consum^ 

ers    and  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the 

tocks   on    hand    are   beginning    to   show 

s.«ns   of   depletion.      On    the  whole^   the 

public    press    rei>orts    somewhat     better 

general    business    conditions    and    it 

hoped   that   the   movement   is   - 

lines  of  a  permanent  upturn. 

It  may  be  true,  however,    hat  all  the 

factors  entering  into  a  gen.ra  ly  improved 
economic  situation  are  still  lackmg.   bu 

.t   is  also  true  that  any   ""P^^^"^;"'  ^^ 
all  will  be  a  forward  move  and  will  lead 

the  way  toward  the  more  general  program 


...„.«  w... --,--^i:rti;:-:; -n-^^ 


.d  under  such  circuni^.a..^^-.  --.  ^^^^  ^„y 

the  1933  bcisic  is  concerns 


it  would  not  be  well  for  you  to  aga 


in  read  my  rep* 

Milk  Producers'  Review  with  referee 

month  of  August,  it  will  no  doubt 


along   the 


1  am  wondering  whether 

inditions  in  the  July  issue    of  the 

■'"  "fr  °'„rrwthTo":,:dl:r.::d. .«..  ,„:,.. 

very  hard  month  in  wnicn        h  ^^^^  Prices 

particularly  in  the  92  score  butter  grade  j^^  ^^  score  k 

Butter  early  in  the  month  was  c.uo  ed  at     7  c  ^^  ^1  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

New  York  City.     There  was  a  ^''f^  "^  f  ^^^^^^  .^  end  of  the  month, 
recovery,  with  the  market  closing  at  20    cnt«  ^_^^  ^^^^  ^,„„g     ^^^r. 

Offerings  have  not  been  heavy  -"J*  »'^;  "  j  ^i^,,  buying  largely  for  . 
hnes.  The  market  on  the  whole^has  ^^^^Zr  for' the  month  of  July  upon, 
diate  needs.     The  average  price  "^  "J^  -^e  j.  ,,  compared  to  .1715  m] 

the  surplus  price  is  computed  was  .  1 772  cent,  p 


of  recovery. 


The  value  of  the  production  from  the 
lilk  plants  in  Canada  in 
The  principal 


Save  Forest  Trees 

Protect  forest  trees  planted  this  year 
from  heavy  growth  of  grass  or  weed. 
Walk  through  the  planting  to  see  that 
the  little  trees  are  not  comple  ely  over 
shidowed.    If  some  are  completely  shaded. 

:lp  down  or  cut  off  the  grass  or  weeds 

A    the    trees.       Locusts    should    be 
around    the    tree^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


Thunder  Does 

Not  Sour  N 

Contrary    to    popular    belief,    the 
not   have  anything  to  do  w'tj 


Test 
PerCent. 
J. 

}  05 
i    \ 
3   15 
)  2 
3.25 
3   ) 
3   35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3.55 
3  6 
3.65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 

3  <* 
3.95 
4. 

4  05 
4   I 
4   15 
4  2 
4  25 
4   3 
4   »5 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4.65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  H5 
4  '> 
4.95 
5. 


Per 

100  Lb. 

$i.ia 

1.20 
1    22 
I    24 
1.26 
I    28 
1    30 
I    32 
I    34 
I    >6 
I    >8 
1.40 
I   42 
I    44 
I   46 
1.48 
1    50 
1.52 
I    54 
I    56 
I   58 
I   60 
1.62 
I   64 
I   66 
I   68 
I    70 
I    72 
I    74 
I    76 
I    78 
I   HO 
1   82 
I   84 
I    86 
1   88 
I    -H) 
1   '»2 
I    ')4 
I    'Hi 
I   ')8 


Per 

yt.  (.•) 

2  5j 
2   6 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2.75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  •> 

2  95 
3.0 

3  05 
3.1 
3.15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3   3 
3   35 
3  4 
3  45 
3   5 
3   5 
3.55 
3  6 
3  65 
3   7 
3.75 
3  8 
3  8 
3  US 
3  9 

3  '>5 

4  0 
4  ()'> 
4  I 
4  I 
4  15 
4  2 
4  25 


Per 

100  Lb. 
$0  92 
0  94 
0  9b 

0  98 

1  00 
I    02 
I    0» 
I    06 
1    Ort 
1    10 
I    12 
1    14 
1.16 
I    18 
I    20 
1.22 
I   24 
I   26 
I   28 
1   30 
I   32 
I    34 
I    36 
I    38 
I    40 
I    42 
I    44 
I    46 
1    48 
I    50 
I    52 
I    54 
1    56 
I    58 
1    60 
I    62 
I   64 
I    66 
I    ^H 
I    70 
I    72 


Per 

Qt.  (.') 
2. 
2 

2  05 
2    I 
2   15 
2  2 
2  25 
2   3 
2   3 

2  35 

2  4 

2  45 

2  5 

2  55 

2  6 

2  65 

2.7 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2.9 

2  9 
2.95 
3. 
3.05 

3  1 

3   15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3    3 
3    35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3   5 
3   55 
3  6 
«  65 
3   7 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
July,  1932 
At  All  Receiving  Station. 
Cream 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0  68 
0  70 
0  72 
0.74 
0.76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0  90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  00 
I   02 
I    04 
I    06 
1.08 
1    10 
I    12 
I    14 
I    16 
1.18 
I    20 
I    22 
I    24 
I    26 
I    28 
I    31) 
I   32 
I    34 
I    36 
I    38 
I    40 
1.42 
I    44 
I    46 
1.48 


ACTERIA  REgUlKE.n™^.-.-  bacteria  prem  urn 

V     Shippers  w.ll  fail  '°,'<"7',^„,y  points  are  not  met. 
(I)  aT terminal  """'t   .lie  nTery  point.  ..  50.001  or  ov 


than  the  minimum  requirement  ol  tne 


^li  not  be  paid  unle«  ^^^'^-'^'X.Z 
the  butterf.t  teat  lo  equal  to.  or  higher 


Test 
3 

3  05 
3   1 
3   15 
3  2 
3  25 
3   3 
3  35 
3.4 
3.45 

3.5 

3  55 

3  6 

3  65 

3.7 

3.75 

3  8 

3  85 

3  9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4   1 
4   15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.15 
4.4 
4.45 
4  5 
4.55 
4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4  8 

4  85 

4  9 

4.95 

1  ner  cent  bulterfat  content 

pi,  10(1  Lbs.  Qls.   Per  too  Lbs. 


Surplus 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0  42 
0.44 
0  46 
0  48 
0  50 
0  52 
0  54 
0  56 
0.58 
0  60 
0  62 
0  64 
0  66 
0  68 
0  70 
0  72 
0  74 
0.76 
0.78 
0.80 
0  82 
0.84 
0.86 
0.88 
0  90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 
0.98 
I  00 
I  02 
I  04 
I  06 
I  08 
I  10 
I  12 
1.14 
1.16 
LIS 

1-^ 
1.22 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  held- 
„,en  in  connection  with  te.sting.  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  June.   1932:  ^^^^ 

No.  Tests  Made 

No   Plants  Investigated ^^ 

No.  Membership  Calls 

No.  Calls  on  Members 

No   Herd  Samples  Tested...      I  *"j 

No.  New  Members  Signed 

No.  Cows  Signed 

No.  Transfers  Made 

No.  Meetings  Attended  ^^ 

No.  Atten-hnT  Meetin-s   .  . 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4',;  At  All  Reteivinf  Station* 


26  concentrated  m 

1931    totalled  $8,754,002 

plants  are:   condensed 

milk: 


watched  more 
they  are  very 


easily  killed  out  by  shading. 


condensed 


products  of   these 

condensed  skim-milk; 
buttermilk;  evaporated  milk;  evaporated 
skim-milk;  whole  milk  powder;  skim-milk 
powder;  cream  powder;  sugar  of  milk; 
buttermilk  powder;  casein;  condensed 
milk:  butter:  cheese  and  whey  butter. 


Feed  Good  Cows 

Do  not  neglect   fcerimg   because  price.s 
are  low.    A  far  better  plan  is  to  weed  ou 
he   poorer  cows   and   give  extra   feed    to 

the  good  producers.    More  m   k  from  the 
same  a^^ount  of  feed  will  result 


a 

usually 

hot. 

bacteria  to  work. 

result.  The  heat  anf 

not    the 

cooling    milk    is 

souring  at  these  times. 


< bcs   not    navT   »..7 =.  . 

„f   milk    savs  the  United  ^ 
souring  ol   inilK.   !.ay. 

Department  of  Agriculture.     Just 
thunderstorm    the    atmosphere  » 
warm    or    even     uncomfo^ 
This   warm   condition    is  idej 
and  the  sour  niil« 
id  bacteria  do  the  t 
thunder.        More    attenti* 
suggested     to    P" 


"No  institution  w 
institutor."— Emerson 


ill  be  better  th«« 


I9»l> 
N.»vcn.t>cr 
Dciciiilicr 

19)1 
January 
I'ebrii^ry 
M,ircli 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Seitlemlier 
Ol  toiler 
NovemlKfi 
December 

1932 
January 
Frl.ruary 
1      March 
I      Anril 
May 
June 
.     July 


C    1  ASS    I 

I    74 
I    40 


1930 

July 

A.ixust 

.Septcniljer 

O.  tobr-r 

N.ivcinlier 

|)eieinl>er 


1-15 
16-31 


III 
III 
113 
1.03 
.92 
'«1 
.97 
I   08 
I   24 
I   35 
I    20 
1.20 

.96 
.87 
.88 
.78 

.66 
.02 


1931 
January 
Tebruary 
March 
Ariril 
May 
Line 
"July 
August 
September 
October 
Noveinlier 
I)rirml>er 

|9t2 
J  munry 
j'rbruary 

March 

Aliril 

May 

June 

July 


1-15 
I6  2'> 


3   29 

3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3   29 

3   29 
\2  89 

2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2.89 
2  56 
2  56 
2  56 
2  56 

1  52 

(2  51 
\2   14 

2  14 

1  24 

2  14 
2  14 
2  00 


7  I 

7  1 

7  I 

7  1 

7  I 

7  I 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 

6  2 
5  5 
5  5 
5  S 
5  5 

5  4 

5  4 

4  6 

4  6 

4  6 

4  6 

4  6 
4  3 


2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2   31 

2  31 

2  31 

2  31 

2  31 

2  31 

2  31 

2  31 

2  31 
I  98 
I  98 
1.98 
I   98 

I  93 
I  93 
I  64 
1  64 
I  64 
I  64 
I  64 
1    50 


Report  of  the  Quahty 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Contro  Depart- 
n.en,  of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  June.  1932: 

No.  Inspections  Made ■^^^^ 

1 
100 


August  Milk  Prices 

Under    agreement    between    the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Association    and 
cooperating   buyers   in    the   Phiia- 
delphia  Milk  Shed,  the  prices  to  be 
paid  producers  for  basic  milk  dur- 
ing August,  1932,  are  noted  below: 
The   price   of    basic    milk,    3    per 
cent   butterfat   content,    F.   O.   B. 
Philadelphia  for  August,  1932,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $2.00 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.3  cents 
per  quart. 

Ninety   per  cent  of   V?"'  "'"^ 
lished  basic  quantity  w.ll  be  used 
as    heretofore.       Ten    per    ^""^    °\ 
your  production,  up  to  and  equal 
\o  your  established  basic  quantrty^ 
win    be    paid    for    by  .cooperatmfc 
b.,yers  at  a  cream  price.     (If  you 
produce     above     your     e-t-bi..hed 
basic    quantity,    ten    per    «=ent    of 
your    established    bas.c    quantity 
will  be  sold  at  a  cream  pnce.)    1  he 
•   .    .sf    basic    milk    delivered    at 
price    ol    Basic    run  ci.fiO 

deceiving     stations     '"     V^f^.^^^^fl 


Made 
Sediment  Tests. 

Meetings    

Attendance 

Bacteria  Tests  Made. 

No   Miles  Traveled. 

During   the  month  99  dairies  were 

discontinued  from  sellm,  for  failure  to 

th  the  regulations     70dair.es 


mile  zone,  three  per  *=*"»  ;,**'  ^l^, 
be  $1  50  per  hundred  pounds,  witn 
the  usuaT  differential,  and  varia- 
tions at  other  mileage  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 


84  pi 
34.153 


ply  wi 


com 
were  re-in 

up 


stated  before  the  month  was 


To    date    253.894    farm    inspections 
have  been  made 


th"n   the  r.c.i.inj   ■«■•■»"   •='•*■" 
"""•       SURPLUS  MILK  ■» 

pHc.  of  M  .CO"  New  l'"™ J"""' 
multiplied  by  four,  plu.  20%. 


MILK    PRODUCERS    R  E^ME^ 


Page  7 


Page  6 


MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


litl 


A  HOME-^HEALTH 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


rfiY^i^'^^^if 


After  School  Days— What? 


DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS 


USE  MORE 

MILK 
AT  HOME 


Freezing  Our  Surplus 
Milk  Into  Ice  Cream 


USE  MORE 

MILK 
AT  HOME 


A  Fable 

The  mountain  and  Ihe  .fi/iiirrel 

Had  a  i/uarr<'l. 

.ind  lh(  former  called  the  taller  "I.illle 

Prlil"; 
Bun  replied, 

"  You  are  doiihlless  >rri/  btij: 
/{til  all  .fori''  of  Ihlngs  and  M'talher 
.f/iisl  he  taken  in  lo()elh$r, 
To  make  up  a  year 
And  a  sphere. 
And  I  think  it  no  di.rqrace 

To  occupy  my  place. 

Ij  I'm  not  .to  large  as  y»u. 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  hatj  .'O  spry. 

Til  not  deny  you  make 

A  i-ery  pretty  .djuirrel  track. 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wi.rely  put; 

tf  I  cannot  carry  Joresls  on  my  hack, 

Seither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 

-   Ralph  Wai.oo  Emf.hson. 


Farm  Women  Market  Products  at 

Own  Exchange  in  Easton,  Maryland 

...  ^.     ■  I-  1  <•  1      !  1      »_ t\,„ 


Almost  twelve  years  ago  a  little  group 
of  women  outside  of  Easton.  Maryland, 
banded  themselves  together,  taking  a 
name  of  the  Farmers'  Wive's  Ejcchange 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  family 
income  by  selling  such  products  as  they 
could  raise  or  make  at  home. 

In  the  early  days  their  efforts  were 
sponsored  and  encouraged  by  the  farm 
Bureau  Federation.  For  a  very  small  rent- 
al, a  centrally  located  automobile  agency 
in  Easton  gave  them  space  to  put  up 
tables  and  spread  their  wares  every 
Saturday  morning. 

There  were  various  talents  among  the 
group.  Some  were  most  proficient  m 
baking.  Others  made  cottage  cheese  or 
candy.  Several  brought  cut  flowers 
Soon  they  found  that  their  buying  public 
began  to  look  forward  to  being  able  to 
always  secure  certain  favorites. 


Preventing  and  Curing 

Ivy  Poisoning 

To  prevent  ivy  poisoning,  use  the  fol- 
lowing solution— which  is  inexpensive  and 
may  be  mixed  and  obtained  from  any  drug 
store-  before  going  into  the  woods  or 
where  poison  ivy  grow*: — 

5  grams  ferric  chloride  dissolved  in  95 

parts  of  a  solution  made  up  of: 
47 V2  parts  glycerine 
47  Vi  parts  water 

Use  a  5%  solution  of  potassium  perma- 
ganate  to  cure  ivy  poisoning.  This  solu- 
tion leaves  a  stain  on  the  hands  but 
sodium  bisulphite  will  dissolve  this  stain 


This  Exchange  fund  is  used  to  pay  the 
weekly  rent  of  a  dollar  for  their  floor 
space,  for  stationery,  paper  plates,  and 
other  small  incidental  expenditures.  They 
do  not  desire  to  build  up  any  surplus  fund 
but  merely  tax  the  members  enough  to 
pay  necessary  expenses. 

"What  sills  best?"  one  of  the  members 
was  asked.  Although  she  did  not  reply 
directly  to  the  question,  she  explained 
that  such  specialties  as  chicken  salad  and 
Maryland  biscuit  were  undoubtedly  draw- 
ing cards.  1  lome-ground  whole  wheat 
loaves  and  rolls  are  unfailingly  popular. 
Also,  the  candies.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
things  as  pickles  and  preserves  have  never 
seemed  to  sell  well.  The  suggested  reason 
for  this  being  that  customers  come  to 
the  Exchange  looking  for  the  unusual 
rather  than  the  food  they  habitually  pre- 
pare themselves. 

1  las  the  Exchange  paid?  The  answer  is 
revealed  in  what  the  different  members 
have  been  able  to  do  with  their  share  of 
the  proceeds  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Elxchange.     One  has  paid  her  daughter's 


Exchange   !•  Held   in   Front  of  An  Auto- 
niobilc  Salesroom. 


Their  regular  list  of  baked  foods  came 
gradually  to  include  such  foods  each 
exceptionally  well  made  as  Maryland 
biscuit,  rolls,  cinnamon  buns,  pies  and 
salads.  Dressed  chickens  and  eggs  were 
always  in  demand. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  size  of  the 
group  was  decreased  by  members  moving 

r.^M.    n.i*.    PAOflors"       "^'y  °'  '^'"«   """^'•^   *°  continue   their 
rrOUl    V/Ul     IVCaUCrS  activity.   The  sale  of  Exchange  produce  is 

conducted  by  five  of  the  original  organ- 
izers. The  Exchange  opens  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  docs  not  close  until  seven- 
thirty.  There  are  many  customers  who 
have  a  standing  order  from  week  to  week. 
Others  buy  hit-or-miss.  Occasionally 
special  orders  clear  out  their  supply  of 
some  particular  food  or  article.  For 
example,  one  purchaser  dropped  in  un- 
expectedly and  bought  all  of  the  roses 
they  could  supply  her  with  five  dollars 
worth! 

A  tax  of  three  per  cent  on  all  sales  is 
levied    by    the    members   on    themselves. 


"Favorite  Recipes 


Stuffed  Tomatoe* 

Peel  nine  large  tomatoes  and  put  on 
ice  until  ready  to  use.  Cut  out  inside  of 
tomato  to  form  a  cup.  Fill  with  chopped 
chicken  mixed  with  mayonnaise.  Serve 
on  lettuce  leaves.  The  stuffing  may  be 
varied  with  chopped  veal  or  other  cold 
left-over  meat  mixed  with  celery. 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Cottman. 

Hurlock,  Maryland. 


Sweet  Pickled  Cantaloupe 

1  bushel  cantaloupes 
4  pints  vinegar 

2  pints  water  (if  vine- 

gar is  very  sour;  if 
not  use  all  vin-igar) 


Food  is  Attractively  Displayed  on  Tables 
Readily  Viewed  By  Customers. 

expenses  at  high  school  and  through  nor- 
mal school.  Another  has  bought  a  piano. 
Several  have  earned  their  church  offerings 
in  this  way.  And  all  have  been  enabled 
to  help  with  the  operating  expenses  of 
their  homes  in  many  different  ways,  and  to 
provide  some  sort  of  occasional  little 
family  outing. 

"And  then.  too.  we've  had  such  good 
times  together",  said  one  of  the  charter 
members.  "We'd  miss  being  together  if 
we  didn't  have  the  Elxchange." 


12  lb.  sugar 
2  tsp.  whole  clove* 
2  tsp.  whole  all- 
spice 
I   tsp.  whole  mus- 
tard seed 

Fill  a  kitchen  cabinet  jar  a  little  over 
half  full  of  cinnamon  bark.  Pare  canta- 
loupe, cut  and  let  stand  overnight  in 
water  salted  to  taste  Drain.  Boil  sugar, 
vinegar  and  spices  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Add  cantaloupe  and  spices,  and  heat  until 
soft.  Put  in  stone  jar.  and  let  stand  for 
two  days.  Each  morning  drain  cantaloupe 
and  boil  down  juice.  Replace  cantaloupe 
in  juice.  After  repealing  for  two  morn- 
ings, seal  in  jars. 

Mrs.  J.  Raymond  Arnold. 

I  Ullam.  York  County,  Penna. 


Packing  the  Picnic  Basket 


The  only  good  picnics  are  those  which 
provide  wholesome  food  for  everybody 
and  a  chance  to  get  the  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
and  fun,  and  for  the  homemaker  a  real 
rest  and  relaxation. 

Milk  for  the  children  is  as  necessary 
in  the  woods  as  it  is  at  home.  It  can  be 
cooled  by  setting  in  running  water  while 
the  rest  of  the  meal  is  in  preparation;  or 
it  may  be  made  into  cocoa.  Cottage 
cheese  is  an  especially  good  picnic  food 
because  it  can  be  made  attractive  by 
placing  in  waxed  paper  ccps  and  putting 
bright  colored  jelly  on  top.  The  fruit 
may  consist  of  berries,  washed  but  un- 
hulled  and  dipped  into  powdered  sugar  as 
they  are  eaten;  or  of  fresh  peaches,  sliced. 


»5*.-1^^' 


peeled,  sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  eaten 
informally  by  hand;  or  of  grapes,  in  grape 
season;  or  of  canned  tomato  juice. 

The  following  menus  are  suggested: 
Cheese  and  bacon  buns,  made  by  wrap- 
ping squares  of  cheese  in  bacon,  broiling 
them  together,  and  popping  them  into 
rolls;  quartered  tomatoes  and  lettuce; 
coffee  or  cocoa;  cantaloupe.  Frizzled 
ham  or  bacon;  apple  rings  fried  in  the 
bacon  fat;  rolls;  coffee  or  cocoa;  sliced 
pineapple.  Hamburg  steak;  potatoes 
roasted  in  the  coals;  tomato  and  lettuce 
in  rolls;  coffee  or  cocoa;  "some-mores  , 
made  by  placing  milk  chocolate  on  graham 
crackers  and  sandwiching  between  them 
a  toasted  marshmallow. 


Last     inonlh    we 
Hiked  of  the  need 
of    more   "vitalized 
programs"     in     the 
schools,  such  as  will 
send  a  child  out  on 
graduation    with    a 
feeling    that    there 
is  at  least  one  thing 
they    want    to    do. 
and  we  still  believe 
Lat  "the  best  service  the  rural  schools  can 

tder  the  nalK."  will   be   to  a.d   m   the 

tctlon  and  g.ve  an  m.p.rat.on  to    some 

'he  most  capable  young  men  and  women 

L  leadership   for    the   new   day   on    the 

h:\hinking  what  to  do  when  out  of 
llUol  we  are  prone  to  be  w.lhng  to  let 
K  „o  as  they  are;  th.s  is  one  of  the 

C    -:rfo.L    are    accused    of.    ,u«t 

-Vttngalong''-wehavebe.nusedto 

d!  r  o  we  thmk  of  teach.n«  school,  or 

ISa  telephone  operator;  both  good,  re- 
ntable   jobs    but    full    to    overflowmg. 
Cr  1  down  and  thmk  of   the  thm. 

^      can  do  best;  the  thing  that  you  ld.e 
L  do   no  odds  if  .t  is  d'fferenl  from  what 
CAMP  DAYS  ARE  GOOD  DAYS!     to  do,  n  .^  ^^^^^^ 

4-H  Club  Girls  of  Sussex  County.  D.W  jhe  Others  are  domg,  men  »c 

ware  are  Busy  Housekeepers.  m  ide    profitable,    be    made    a    money 

' jetter  just  where  you  are. 

A   farm   woman   m   North    Dakota        'f'';  .'*"'?"   "^^t  ;.  often  because  we  do 
worked    out    a    system    for    handl.n,    *>meth.ng  d.fferent^.s  of^ten  be^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

stream  of  door-to-door  salesmen  who,  ""'J^j;;;^";,  can  do  best,  get  all  the 
such  a  pest  just  now.    She  is  a  honeyp  C'^e"  '"<=/'      f"  _„.siblc      1  lere  the 

ducer.  and.  looking  squarely  at  the  .  '^'--^t;lJv.r^.r.  of  Ameri- 
man.  she  tells  him  she  will  consider  b  ^  ■  "^'  ^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^j^,  Scouts.  the 

ing  some  of   his  produce   if   he  wilU  ca;  the      oy  .  c         '    Yo^p,  Men's  Chris- 
some  of   hers.       It    works   like   a  cW  Camp  Fire  Oris   t.,e  .  ^^^^^„.^ 

She  either  get.  rid  of  them  or  m.k.  »-"    ^'^"T  .ion     can   aJ    help     -e 

sale  -Farmer's  W.he.  Christian   A-ociat.on^can 

vvrfich  one  fills  your  need. 

o,  .  O  •        Ne/cr  was  there  such  a  wide  range  of 

Your    Shopping     SerVlC  op,  or^.n..s   and   helps   from  ^^^^^^^^^ 
,        .       c    nT»l-<»  chcos:  as  today    Among  tfie  twenty  II 

Louue  E.  Drotleff  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^   occupations,    there   is   one 

1      The  day  when  women  waited  foft  ^^,^^  ^^^  j^^j  your  training  and  ability 
•*■  scissors  grinder  to  make  his  rounds  e   pjnd  j,,  and  make  sure  it  is  what  you  want 
thing   of   the   past.      Today    the   moi  jj^^^  "write  it  down  on  paper   "     whtn 
housewife  does  her  own  sharpening  jot   ^^^^  ^^^  have  carefully  and  prayerfully 
she  has  one  of  the  grinders  we  saw  f    ^^j^  y^^^  choice  of  an  occupation,  says 
recently.     The  blades  of  the  scissors  1   j^^     William    Rosengarten.    write    your 
inserted   in    two  slots   and   closed  as: 
cutting.    Before  you  can  say  "Jack  Rob 
son"  your  scissors  are  as  sharp  as  the& 
you  bought  them.     Twenty-five  cenU 
the  price  of  this  sharpener. 
O     1  lave  you  ever  hesitated  serving  a 
on    the   cob   because   you    were  ain 
the  children    would    get    butter   on  tk  /^  1  •  i  I- 

hands  and  clean  suits?     Perhaps  that«   YoUr  Garden  111    AUgUSt 
plies  to  the  grown-folks  as  well,  for  eat: 

corn  gracefully  without  the  aid  of  »  Don't  be  afraid  to  cut  your  annuals 
holders  is  an  art  which  few  have  mastt  „j,ich  will  be  bloomini?  in  August.  The 
ed.  These  holders  are  inserted  into  W  more  you  cut  the  more  yc  u  will  have.  You 
end  of  the  cob  and  hold  it  firmly  until  t  prolong  the  blooming  period  by  preventing 
last  grain  of  corn  has  been  eaten.  D*  seed  pods  from  forming, 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  torn  »  *  ♦ 

a    pair    for   each    member   of    the   fan.:       ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  .^  ^,,^ 
since  they  are  only  lOc  a  pair^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.„  ^^^  ^j^,,  Jew 

7      Haven't  you  discovered  that  a  be«    or  at  sundown     Use  a  sharp  knife  and  put 
*-'  tif  ully  decorated  cake  is  always  iW    ^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^\^  water, 
tempting  than  a  plainly  iced  one?  "Dr«»  ^ 

a  cake  up  and  notice  the  reaction  when  ye  ,.,,.,,     ■         i.      ^;„iK« 

serve  it     Clever  aluminum  set,,  to  do  ti^       Order  your  fall  bulbs  (tulips,  ^y-^^^^^' 
decorating  can  now  be  purchased  for  2&    narcssus.  etc  ).  early  to  get  the  pick  o    the 
With  each  set  come  four  different  gadget    best  and  to  avoid  being  disappointed  be- 
through  which  the  icing  is  forced  by  m*-    ""«=  certain  varieties  have  been  sold 
of  a  handle.   Each  gadget  is  for  some  diff" 


ent  purpose  as  making  flowers,  leave 
stems  or  even  to  write  with  the  ic'W 
You'll  be  surprised  how  many  cleV 
things  you  can  do  with  this  little  set. 

-These  articles  will  be  sent  to  you  stv 
•■     ■  '    r  post- 

by  tht 

,      1    ll,lliC      dill,      ,    ,tOI*,.      ..'«.(*«••   »...w...      .w      ...—      "l  / 

where  they  may  be  purchased. 


(Note  —These  articles  will  be  sent  to  yc 
the  above  prices,  plu.n  a  small  charge  for  | 
aiie.  Orders  will  be  Kiacjly  forwarded  by 
llutne  and  Health  Oepartrnent  to  the  «l 
-  1 .1 I l..._l 


»  ♦  • 

When  cutting  gladiolus  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  remember  to  leave  four  or  five 
leaves  on  the  spike  to  mature  the  bloom 
Sheep  manure  worked  into  the  ground 
around  the  bulb  is  an  excellent  way  to 
force  the  bloom  and  will  not  take  away 
from  the  strength. 


decision  down  on  paper,  stating  all  your 
reasons  for  having  chosen  this  one  thmg^ 
Then,   later,   when   you   become  doubtful 

and  unceriam  itn>i»  "^  j t--. 

There  are  many  outstanding  instances  of 
success  in  every  walk  of  life  and  the  story 
back  of  each  one  is  a  very  fascinating  one 
of  planning,  of   application  and   then  of 
satisfaction   in     accomplishment.        It    i* 
not  done  in  a  day  but  through  years  of 
patient  effort,  just  as  our  finest  trees  grow 
more   beautiful   year   by    year.       I    would 
name  a  few  for  your  encouragement,  look 
up  the  story  of  each  and  get  courage 

Can  the  influence  ever  be  measured  ot 
the  value  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  (the 
Grange)  conceived,  organized  and  brought 
to  success  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  O.  H. 
Kelly^  The  organization  that  taught  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  "to  find  themselves 
and  know  their  own  worth. 

What  revolutionized  the  milk  and  butter 
business  of  our  grandfathers  and  made 
dairying  a  n.t.on-wide.  yes,  a  worldwide 
business?  Was  it  not  sensing  a  need  by 
Mr  DeLaval  and  the  invention  of  the 
cream  separator? 

Again,  was  it  not  the  ability  to  measure 
the  amount  of  butterfat  in  milk?  To  Ur^ 
S  M  Babcock  the  world  owes  a  debt  ol 
gratitude  Back  of  this  invention  was  a 
story  of  patient  endeavor  using  the  knov, 
ledge  and  ability  at  hand  and  finally  one 
day  the  invention  was  announced 

Every  field  of  endeavor  has  its  lite 
story  take  a  look  into  Mifflm  County. 
Pennsylvania,  and  learn  of  Mr  Abraham 
Fultz.  who  by  careful  selection  gave  the 
wheat  that  bears  his  name,  a  beardless 
variety.  Learn  of  the  development  of  the 
type  of  corn  known  as  the  Yellow  De.t. 
by  Mr.  James  Reid. 

But  if  your  auto  i»  at  hand,  you  may 
get  more  .n,spiration  by  seeing  and  talk- 
ing with  the  persons  who  are  doing  things 
right  now.  so  may  1  suggest  that  you  drive 
to  Pla.nslK,ro.  New  Jersey,  and  see  the 
accomplishments  of  Mr.  11.  W.Jeffers 

the  rotolactor. 

Dr    Steenfcock.   University  of  Wiscon- 
sin,   by    the    discovery    of   .•''"''^■•;7 
can   put  vitamin   D  into  milk.     What  a 
blessing  to  little  children,  for  it  may  mean 
no  more  rickets. 

What  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon.  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  with  knowledge  and 
care  ha,  developed  the  400  to  600  Potato 

Clubs.  „       1     I  „j 

You  will  now  drive  into  Cumberland 
County.  Pennsylvania,  near  Carlisle,  and 
hear  Mr.  I.  V.  Otto  tell  of  the  buildmg  of 
fine  dairy  herds. 

Into  Lancaster  County.  Pennsylvania 
west  of  Lancaster,  and  stop  at  The  Posey 
Patch,  where  Miss  Godschalk  has  made  a 
bome  out  of  an  old  barn;  you  will  find  her 

busy  in  the  field  or  packing  room  but  she 
always  has  time  to  give  you  the  msp.ration 
she  feels  and  tell  of  her  efforts  in  making 
flowers  a  paying  business 

Near  Buckingham  in  Bucks  County 
Pennsylvania,  you  will  want  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Ralph  T.  Crowell  and  learn  of  re 
claiming  an  old  farm;  of  what  happened 
,0  his  cows;  of  the  peach  and  apple  or- 
chards and  of  solving  the  market  problem 
at  home. 

Before  leaving  Bucks  County,  you  wdl 
want  to  meet  and  talk  with  Mr  Lewis  P^ 
Satterthwaite  of  Newtown,  who  ha,  built 
a  cooperative  purchasing  business  with- 
out one  dollar  for  starting   " 

Big  things  and  too  far  away?   Never!    It 
was  just  doing  the  thing  needed  m  your 
own    little   corner.       More    to   do,    yes. 
and  some  big  things,  but  again  it  is  makm, 
it  succeed  in  one's  own  neighborhood. 


During  the  blistering  hot  day,  of  the 
summer,  the  oftener  you  can  arrange  to 
freeze  ice  cream  the  better  for  the  sake 
of  the  family's  enjoyment,  and  the  better 
for  th..  milk  market  a,  it  keeps  at  home 
some  of  the  surplus  milk. 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  ice 
cream,  one  of  the  nicest  forms  of  frozen 
desserts  is  to  make  plain  vanilla  ice  cream 
and  serve  various  fruit  sauces  with  it. 


Philadelphia  Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

I  quart  thin  cream  V4  cup  sugar 

1 1/2  tablespoons  vanilla 
Mix    ingredients,    and    freeze.       A    few 
grain  salt  is  an  improvement  to  any  ice 
cream  mixture. 


Dried  Apricot  Sherbet 

I  cup  dried  apricots  2  cups  water 

I  cup  sugar  Few  grains  salt 

5  tbsp.  lemon  juice  2  cups  rich  milk 

Wash  apricots  to  remove  all  grit.  Soak 
in  the  2  cups  water  several  hours,  v.00.. 
five  minutes  in  the  water  in  v/h.ch  they 
have  been  soaked.  Add  sugar  and  salt 
and  cook  5  minutes  longer.  C09I  and  rub 
through  a  sieve.  There  should  be  2  cups 
of  pulp  and  syrup.  H  not.  add  water^ 
Cool  Add  lemon  juice  and  combine  with 
milk.  Freeze  with  1  to  »  salt-ice  mixture. 
Yield:  \yzC[ua.xt%. 


4  cups  milk 


Milk  Sherbet 

1 1/2  c"P»  •uga'' 
Juice  3  lemons 
Mix  juice  and  sugar,  stirring  constantly 
while  slowly  adding  milk;  if  added  too 
rapidly  mixture  will  have  a  curdled  ap- 
pearance, which  is  unsightly,  but  will  not 
affect  the  quality  of  sherbet;  freeze  and 
serve. 

Peach  Sherbet 

1 1/2  cups  peaches,  I  cup  sugar 

mashed  fine  2  cups  rich  milk 

Pinch  salt  'A  tsp.  v^«'»\  .  , 

Select  ripe,  fine  flavored  peaches  Add 
sugar,  salt  and  vanilla  to  peaches,  then 
the  milk  Stir  until  well  blended.  Let 
stand  in  a  cold  place  20  minute,,  stirring 
occasionally  to  dissolve  sugar  J-'^^ 
with  1  to  8  salt-ice  mixture.  irield:  1 
quart. 


Banana  Ice  Cream 

V.  cup  sut;ar  Salt  to  taste 

2 'tbsp.  lemon  juice  'A  cup  banana  pulp 
11/2  cups  light  cream  Ice  and  salt  for  freez- 
ing 
Add  sugar,  salt,  and  lemon  juice  to 
banana  pulp.  Stir  in  cream.  Freeze  with 
a  mixture  of  8  parts  ice  to  I  part  salt. 
Four  to  six  portions. 


Chocolate  Sauce 

3  sq   bitter  chocolate  %  cup  water 

I  cup  sugar  1/2  cup  white  corn 

1  cup  milk  -y^^P     .„ 

I  tsp.  vanilla 

Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water^  Add 
water  slowly,  stirring  until  smooth  Add 
sugar  and  syrup.  Boil  to  Boft  ball  stage 
(235  F.)  Remove  from  fire,  add  milk  ana 
vanilla.    Yield:  10  servings. 


After  frosting  cakes,  dip  a  knife  in  hot 
water  and  smooth  over  the  frosting  This 
will  give  a  glassy  effect. 


If   fly  screen,  are   rusted,    rub   a  little 
kerosene  over  them  with  soft  cloth. 


My  Neighbor  Says: 

If    the    garden    hose    has    sprung    tiny 
holes,  paint  it  with  roofini?  pamt  and  it 
will  last  the  season  through. 
•  •  » 

One  or  two  (lowers  in  small,  suitable 
vases  are  better  than  large  massed  bou- 
quets all  over  the  house.  


Garden  Tour  Conducted  by 

Women  of  Dorchester 

County,  Maryland 


The  women  of  Dorchester  County. 
Maryland  are  flower-minded  I  Recently 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  participated 
in  a  garden  tour,  travelling  about  fifty 
miles  through  the  county  to  visit  the 
flower  gardens  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Community  Flower  Club  groups  con- 
ducted under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
1  lattie  Brooks,  of  the  Extension  Service. 

This  tour  marks  the  second  year  ^  a 
three-year  plan  of  flower  gardening  Ihe 
first  year  was  devoted  to  the  planting  ol 


Those     participating     in     "Extension 
gardens  have  gotten  effective  results  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years       In  one  home,   a 
red  chicken  house  had  always  been  an  eye 
8ore      Suddenly  the  owner  realized  that 


„.  «•   -..    I  ilv   Pool    at    Home   of    Mrs. 

^""'   'triVdHi'^pe",  Hurlock.  Md. 

annuals,  the  second  to  perennials,  while 
the  third  will  emphasize  the  use  of  such 
permanent  planting  as  evergreens. 
Throughout,  much  attention  is  given  o 
the  garden  plan,  planting  according  to 
season  of  blooming,  height,  color,  etc. 


Tour  End.  with  Garden  Parly  •"^°;"'- 
onatration  on  Flower  Arrangement. 

there  was  no  necessity  for  its  always  being 
painted  red.  and  decided  to  change  it  to 
green  which  now  fits  in  as  a  background 
for  her  garden  planting! 

The  tour  ended  with  a  garden  party  in 
one  of  the  gardens  where  a  demonstration 
was  given  on  flower  arrangement,  and 
refreshments  were  served 

It  is  likely  that  some  of  these  hundred 
and  fifty  enthusiastic  gardeners  would 
agree  with  Bacon  who  said.  "Gardening 
is  one  of  the  purest  of  pleasures. 
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Agronomists  Choose 

Gardner  President 

Meeting  at  Ithaca  and  Geneva.  New 
York,  the  Northeastern  Section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy^  unam- 
mously  elected  Krotessor  rrai.W  D.  v.-;^ 
ner.  head  of  the  agronomy  department 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr  M  H. 
Cubbon.  formerly  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment there  an  J  now  at  Massachusetts 
Agricultural    College,    was    chosen    vice- 

president. 

Professor  Gardner  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  national  organization  since 
its  beginning  and  is  one  of  the  few  living 
charter  members.  He  also  was  one  of 
the  first  member,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
D.  C.  He  organized  and 
jltural 
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in 


at  Washington 

directed  the  Porto  Rico  agricu 
experiment  station  prior  to  coming  to 
Pcnn  State  in  1908.  Last  year  Professor 
Gardner  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy  m  recog- 
nition of  his  service. 

His  wide  knowledge  of  agricultural 
affairs  and  his  experience  in  directing 
the  soils  and  farm  crops  experiments  at 
Penn  State  are  reflected  in  several  stand- 
ard books  on  agriculture  and  many  bulle- 
tins reporting  the  results  of  research  of 
which  he  is  author. 

Members  of  the  Northeastern  Sect.or. 
of  the  Society  are  from  the  New  England 
states.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  MarylanJ. 
Delaware.  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Eight  members  of  the  P^""  State 
department  of  agronomy  attended  the 
New  York  meetin?  They  were  Profes 
«,rs  Gardner.  J.  W   White.  A.  L.Patrick, 

F    G.  Merkle.  C.  O.  Cromer.  J.  S.  Cobb. 
C.  D.  Jeff  erics,  and  F.  J.  Holben. 

Board  of  Directors  Hold 

Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

(Continued  from  p«g«  •) 
the  necessary  efforts  that  must  be  put  to 
care  for  the  milk  producers'  troubles. 

In  many  cases  the  producer  was  having 
troubles  in  properly  caring  for  his  milk 
and  it  was  decided  that  fiese  matters 
must  be  given  immediate  attention  In 
many  cases  the  troubles  were  minor  onei. 
but  they  lack  the  necessary  information, 
as  to  what  to  do.  These  problems  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Field  and  Test  Department 
and  the  force  of  the  fieldmen  in  that  de 
partment  were  assigned  to  leak  i 
t'lese  troubles. 

Following    the   first    day's    session 
Board  held  an  executive  session,  at  which 
routine  business  was  transacted. 


Radio  Programs  Reach 

^Third  of  Rural  Homes 

Almost  one  out  of  every  three  farm 
homes  in  Penniyivania  is  now  equipped 
with  a  radio,  according  to  the  latest 
„o»;jy,of-«  m«Hr  by  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  information.  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  estimates  show  that   55.330  farms 
out     of    approximately     172.500     in     the 
Commonwealth  have  radios.    An  increase 
has  taken  place  each  year  since  the  first 
information  on  the  subject  was  collected 
1924        The   estimates    by    years    are: 
l'924    10.378:  1925.   18.225;   1926.  21.630; 
1927    27.860:  1928.  35.460;  1929.  42.050; 
1930.  48.560;  1931.  52.900;  1932.  55.330. 
While    the    increase    during    the    past 
year    has    been    relatively    less    than    for 
any  other  similar  period  since   1924,   the 
trend    is    distinctly    toward    more    rural 
radios    in    all    sections    despite    the    de- 
pression. , 

The  preliminary  estimates  as  of  January  1. 
1932  on  number  of  farm,  having  radios,  are  re- 
ported by  counties  as  follows:  Adams  B50 
Allesheny.  1,2(40;  Armstrong.  ''^■P"Y,"j,i  a 
Bedford.  470:  Berks,  2.050;  Bla.r  350.  Bradford. 
1.450;  Buck..  2.  HO;  Butler.  1,250. 

Cambria.  720;  Carneron.  50;  f-"^"  ,,,"°- 
Centre,  550;  Chester.  2.170;  Clarion  840;  Clear- 
fiSd  530;  Clinton,  270;  Columbia,  720;  Crawford. 
1.460;  Cumberland,  720.  _ 

Dauphin.  670;  Delaware.  4^;  lUk.  170;  Ene. 
1  600  Fayette,  6«0;  f-orest,  90;  Franklin.  660. 
Fulton  /7O.  Greene.  8»0;  Huntingdon.  310; 
Indiana,  920;  Jefferson    490.  .„„ster 

Juanita.  290;  Lackawanna  450,  Lancaster 
2,030;  Lawrence,  770,  ^''^•^""^i^^^ijr'^''^-  'jj^' 
Luzerne,  860;  Lycoming,  780;  M|^~"-  »*"• 
Me"«r,  1,280;  Mifflin.  230;  Monroe,  500. 

Montgomery,  1.530;  Montour  250;  North, 
amuton         1,210;     Northumberland.     590.     ferry, 

Sfo-    Philadelphia,     190;    P'^'-J^^^^l'Vyb  ^"^^ 
Schuylkill.  640.  Snyd_erJ50.bome^t,U20. 

/askinf- 
1.310; 


Chemical  Warfare  on 
Weeds  with  Pure 

Sodium  Chlorate 

by  W.  D.  Merril 

Gone  are  the  ancient  methods  of  weed 
eradication  employed  by  our  forefathers. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  spena  many 
Ion?  and  weary  hours  of  back-breakm? 
labor  to  prevent  noxious  weeds  from  en- 
croaching upon  our  valuable  farm  lanJs. 
With  the  development  of  Pure  Sodium 
Chlorate  as  a  weed  killer,  a  new  era  has 
dawned  for  our  agriculturist. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  farms  in  many 
sections  were  being  gradually  choked  into 
unproductiveness  by  the  rapid  spread  of 
such  perennial  weeds  as  Canada  Thistle. 
Quack  Grass.  Wild  Morning  Glory.  Poison 
Ivy.   etc.      The  experimental   stations  of 
almost  every  large  University  gave  lavish- 
ly of   their   time   to   the   solution  of   this 
pressing  problem,  and  after  thousands  o. 
experiments.    Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  was 
tested  and  found  to  be  extremely  effective 
on  practically  all  forms  of  vegetation.    As 
a  result  of  this  discovery,  many  millions 
of  pounds  of  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  have 
been  used  during  the  past  few  yeari.  with 
the  greatest  benefit  to  our  farming  in  Jus- 
try.   It  isquite  fortunate  that  this  chemical 
is  produced  in  quantity  here  in  America, 
and  is  sold  cheaply.    Even  the  smtll  firm- 
er can  afford  it. 


Reduce  Dairy  Costs     -.     Value  of  a 

Specialists  SbT^®      Dairy  Thermometer 

(Continued  from  .mg^  D 


Spe< 

Reduction  of  milk  proJuclion  co,  ^^^ ,       ^^^,^ 

the  lowest  possible  level  is  recomms^.^^     they   should   ^'^  /^"^^^^    Second. 


ished 


Uon-lir 


by  dairy  extension  specialists  of  tSePj j  ^jenllzed  after  every  "^''^     *    ;.      ,„  ^ 
sylvania  State  College.  J^  ,nk  should  be  coc^e^jroZ  _  ^  ,^^._^^ 

••  ;    -        mw  tcii>K>-* 

V  producing  c»[»7  ^  j^^pt  at  a 

careless   and  yJk^^^y  is  made. 

igement.        Dain^j^^^  ^ere  is 


'    ~       mwicii'K*-* „_,.,tiire  until  ae- 

bers  of  cows  of  low  producing  «»2,d  kept  at  a  low  temperatu 

they   say.    and   by 
feeding    and     managemen 


230,000  TB  Cattle  Found 
and  $15,000,000 
Paid  Owners  In 
State-Wide  Clean  Up 

More  than  230.000  cattle  infected  with 
tuberculosis  have  been  ---f J^""^ 
Pennsylvania  herds  and  over  $1  5.000.000 
in  indemnities  nas  uct:i.  i^ 


since    the   campaign    to  era 


dicate   bovine 


another  use  for 
who  take  vigorous  action  m  ^,«f -^  ,;n;eter  and  that  is  to  take  the^tempera^ 
poor  cows  out  of  their  herds  will  be,.  ^j   your  cooling   wai      ^^^^    _^    ^^ 

ter  position  to  meet  the  situation  :^tu,e  of  ^^^''/'^^^^^  ^.q  degrees 
those  who  do  not.  the  Penn  Statef  ,  ,„e  can  t  coo  m  Ik  t^^^^^  ^^^^^  _^ 
report.  |  the  temperature  01 

Eight  definite  steps  are  mrluded,  .    jegrees.  .  ,^^   ^f    your 

cost  reduction  program.  These  a«  ♦^'J'^^^^  f.„d  '^^-^^.^^taTb:  neces- 
tinuous  testing  to  detect  low  prod.         j^^  ^^ter  too  ';'«'^;J  ^  ^y  means 

weed  out  all  cows  which  do  not  pay  ^^  ^^  ,^ucc  its  temperature 
way;  feed  grain  mixtures  suited  tore     ,  . 


that  ther-       tuberculosis   began    here   thirty-six   years 


"'in  his  biennial  report.  Dr.  T.E.Mu„ce. 

1  of  animal  industry.  Penn- 
re- 


director.  bureau 

sylvania  Department  of   Agriculture. 

veals  the  interesting  fact  that  the  f.  st 
tuberculin  test  for  the  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  to  be  made  in  America  was 
ed  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  request 


Production,  Consump- 
tion and  Buying  Power 

While  the  production  of  milk  (or  human 
consumption  may  not  be  excessive  m  this 
market,  in  fact  in  some  instances  may  at 
this  season  l^  even  smaller  than  in  some 
of  the  years  past,  there  is  one  big  problem 
that  must  be  reasoned  with,  and  that  is 
Its  rate  01  c<jii:5»i..>pt:="-- 

In  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  em- 
ployment IS  at  a  low  ebb.  In  many  there 
is  dire  distress.  In  many  cases  labor  is 
employed  on  part  time,  wage  reductions 
have  curtailed  expenditures  and  in  many 
cases  existence   is  largely   and   frequently 

f  welfare 


jncement   by 


^here  water  runs  to 


age  or  pasture;  give  each  cow  a  rest k      ^^  ^^^,  of  cases 

freshening  and  feed  well  during  th.  ^^i.ng  tank  over  a  ^'"^""^ 

period;    use   only    bulls    from    fa.il.  f.^^  40  feet     with  the  pipes^uried  ,us^ 

high   production;    increase   acreage  0  ^^^^^  the  ground.      H   ^"C  ^^^^^^^ 

gume  crops;  improve  pasture,  to  ch.  ^^^^  ^^is  water    _ ^"["J^J^^^j^^  ;^,th  and 


summer  feeding. 


may  a 


bsorb  the  heat  from 


its  temperature  for  cooUng^tlie  milk  may 

Corn-Borer  Parasite,  be  too  ^j^^"  I's!' tlrd'  Z  water  being 

Natural  enemies  of  the  European:  .   ^."^  ..  \  ..  ;„  ,„„k8  or  cisterns  with  the 
)rer  are   bein?   introduced   in 
jmbers  into  the  United  States 


■suYirvan.-236;  Suscuehanna,    '.'SO^Tioja.W; 
go    750;  warren,  660;  wa 

_ _.     Vayne,     1.310;    "' '■ 

Wyoming.  460;  Vork.  1.880. 


union,-i5(i;  ve^."-;"^  ^^x;^^;:j"r758; 


ton,    1,750;    Wavne 


ifter 


tSe 


421 ,939  Dogs  Licensed ; 
1,149  Owners  Prosecuted 

A  t0t.1l  of  421.959  dog  licences  have 
been  issued.  10.839  uncontrolled  dogs 
killed,  1.149  dog  owners  prosecuted  and 
604  damage  claims  amounting  to  $13.- 
534.11  received  this  year  to  date,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  report  from  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry.  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Comparing  this  report  with  the  re- 
port on  the  corresponding  date  a  year 
ago,  it  is  found  that  this  year  14.876 
fewer  dogs  have  been  licensed.  1.167 
more  dogs  have  bec^n  killed,  1.463  fewer 
dog  owners  have  been  prosecuted,  and 
$4,867    leis   in    damage   claims    has   been 

received.  .  j    u 

The    number    of     1932    dog    licenses    '«»"««    ^ 
counties  follow,:,  Adams.  2994,^  All^J,eny.  26.263 

5,217 


Armstrong,  6,958;   Beaver.  6.42h  Bedford.  5,218; 


Berks       15.635;     Blair,     9,804;     Bradford. 
Bucks".  6,301;  Butler,  7.295. 

Cambria,  12.783,  Cameron    412;  Carbon,  3,85^ 
3,905;    Chester,     I  •  .JA*:  „C>"?n-    \Z\i- 


Centre, 


4,644; 


71  Associations 

Test  26,244  Cows 

Seventy-one  associations  tested  26,  244 
cows  in  May  .C.  R.  Gearhart.  supervisor 
of  cow  testing  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  dairy  exteniion  service,  reports 

There  were  5610  cows  which  produced 
more  than  40  poun  Is  of  butterfat  each 
for  the  month,  and  6327  cows  which  gave 
more  than  1000  pounds  of  milk  each^ 
Of  the  40-pound  group  2202  produced 
more  than  50  pounds  of  fat  each,  and 
3823  of  the  heavy  milkers  exceeded  I^UJ 
pounds  of  milk  apiece. 

Coventry  association  of  Chester  county 
led  in  cows  tested  with  785.  West  Chester, 
another  Chester  county  group,  tested  682 
cows,   the  second  largest  number  for  the 

month. 

Coventry  also  led  in  number  ot  W- 
pound  cows  with  188.  and  Cumberland 
No.  1  was  second  with  177.  The  Dauphin 
association  led  in  1000-pound  cows  with 
236.   and  Cumberland  No,    I    was  second 

with  215. 

During     the    month     304    unprofitable 

cows  were  sold  and  25  bulls  purchased  by 

members. 


Qearliild,'  5,028.  Clinton    2.552;  Columbia 
Crawford.  6.904:  Cumberland,  4  77» 

Uauphin.  9549;  Oelaware,  8.198;  tlk.  /,IV>, 
Erie  9^85  V.yette,  4,161;  Forest  666;  Frankhn, 
4  401  lul  on  1633:  Greene,  4.161:  Huntingdon. 
1;224;    In'l'rna,    7.060;    Jefferson,    4.429;    Juanita, 

'■'t.lck.wanna,  7,944;  I.-nca'ter  •  3  "0^  Law- 
rence 5  290:  Lebanon.  5,340;  Lehigh.  8.175. 
1  u«rne  I5.5i)<):  Lycoming.  6,668:  McKe.n  3.501 ; 
Mercer  7.820:  Mifflin.  2.6  X):  Monroe,  2.694 
'^Montgomery.  12,829;  Montour,  .185  North, 
amotm  7.770:  NorthumbeiUnrl  5,704  t'e"y- 
3^65  ?^ke  I  l83:f'otter.  1 .6SS,  Schuylkill.  I  1 ,500; 
Snyder.   1,66H:  Somerset,  8,089. 

Sullivan.     877:      S"»l"=''»""«'  cV„'    «/'"*"• 
I.46J:     Venango.     5.855;     Warren 


Penn  State  Two-Year 

"Ags"  Finish  Course 

Thirty-two  students  of  t'.ie  2  year 
courses  in  agriculture  and  forestry  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  have  been 
awarded  certificates  of  graduation.  Dean 
R.  L.  Watts,  of  the  School  of  Ag.'i^  jlt  jr^. 

announces. 

Thosecompletin?  the  agricultjral  course 

include  Samuel  Atmore.  Germantown: 
Robert  M  Brown.  McDonald;  Forrest  E. 
Craver.  Carlisle;  Kenneth  M  Crawford. 
Tyrone;  Robert  E  Gilfillan,  New  Castle; 
Gerald  R.  Gammo.  Mill  Hall;  Walter  L. 
Haldeman.  New  Britain;  George  L  Mann. 
Jr.  St.  George.  N.  Y.;  Russell  K.  1  Lil. 
Easton;  Russell  D.  Jones.  Wcstta.vn; 
John  W.  Kling.  West  Milton. 

Also  Robert  C.  Lott.  Gettysburg; 
Joseph  A.  Miller.  Waverly;  William  II. 
Moon.  Morrisville;  Alvin  W.  Morrow. 
Andersonburg;  J.  Omar  Niwley.  Lancast- 
er; Robert  E.  Parmer,  Biglervillc;  Joseph 
B.  Phillips.  Meyersdale;  Wayne  W  Pile. 
Friedens;  Jacob  1 1.  Silvis.  Jr..  Greensburg; 
Chester  W.  Supplee.  West  Chester,  and 
I  loward  W.  Troutman.  Valley  View. 

Graduates  of  the  2-year  ranker  course 
in  forestry  are:  Henry  Bedin^er  II.  P'nila 
delphia;  Alfred  F.  Bocchicchio.  Piiiladcl- 
phia;  Earle  A.  Herb,  Tremont;  Ralph  L. 
Himmelberger,  Tremont:  Harry  A  11  jH. 
McConnellsburg;  John  C.  McCloskey, 
M.llheim;  John  A.  M.c'sey.  Newfound- 
land, N.  J.;  August  1 1.  Sc'imidt.  Dickson; 
Herbert  G.  Singer,  Nyic'c,  N.  Y.,  and 
I  lorace  A.  Somes,  Montcliir.  N.  J. 


of 
little 


borer  are  bem,  introduced  in  incr.  ^^'^^j^' tmperaVure  well  up  in  the  nine- 
numbers  into  the  United  States.  In'  ^."^'*°^,ter  at  such  temperature  can  not 
approximately    371,000    "nP°^t«'  «.  the  milk  properly. 

borer  parasites  were  l.b.r,..-d  m  ■n'^  ^^^^'^^^ ^,  ,,e  not  selling  thermometers 
areas    by    entomologists    of    the   \k  ^^  ^^^  ^^^jjiy  see  where  the  use 

States  Department  of  Agriculture.  1.  ^^  instrument,   along   with   a 

last  10  years  4.600.000  of  these  pan.  •;;^^,ig,tion  might  save  the  milk  pro 
have  been  liberated,  reprcsentinj  ^„^^,  ^  lot  of  money 
different  species  originating  in  Europti 
in  the  Orient.  Twelve  of  these  .pe 
have  been  recovered  in  the  field,  indr 
ing  that  they  have  become  estabW 
So  far  control  by  parasites  has  not  deve. 


fr 


ducer  a  .^^ ...  -        -  thermometer 

Of  course  the  use  of  a  dairy  tnc 

will  not   prevent   your    m 

have  not  observe 

thods  such  as  clean 


ed  to  any  appreciable  extent,  as  thew 
has  been  going  on  for  too  short  a  pen 
In  some  areas,  however,  as  much  •» 
to  25  per  cent  of  parasitism  has  beern 
served  in  individual  fields. 


ilk   from   going 

bad,  if  you 

nrooer  pro<luction  me 

■^  liked    in    a   cleanly    manner    and 

,     stable     conditions.         A 

thermometer  cannot   prevent   odors   that 

the  unproper  feeding  and  care 


cows,    m 
unler    sanitary 


th 


result  from ■  ,, 

of  your  cows     but  it  can  and  will 
proper  use    obviate  losses  occuring  from 

Ik     and   as  such,  is   an   economy 


morel  and 
9.7B7. 


Union, 
fling 
18.483; 


3.214;      union.      '•■'"'.•.  /..".""VV;""        '    »  7»ll      U/im<I- 

3.232:    Washington.    14.621;    Wayne     3.739,   West 

-      —      Wyoming,    2,009; 


nd    York, 


New  Jersey  Annual 
Dairy  Field  Day  Will 

Be  Held  August  27 

New  Jersey  dairymen  and  their  families 
have    been    invited    by    the    State    Dairy 
Committee  to  attend  the  second  annual 
State    Dairy    I'ield    Day.    at    Washington 
Crossing   State    Park.    Saturday.    August 
27.    Tours  of  dairymen  in  several  counties 
are  expected    to  precede   the   Field   Day. 
Governor  Moore  and   Dr.   J     Lynn   Ma- 
haffey,  director  of  the  State  Department 
of    Health,    have    been    invited    to    speak 
with  especial  reference  to  the  recent  milk 
legislation  and  its  benefits  to  New  Jerseys 
dairy  interests. 


Favors  Pasture 

Division  to  Conserve 

Grass  Supply 

The  division  of  large  pistjrcs  into 
STialler  plots  for  more  intenuve  grazing 
over  short  periods  is  an  effective  method 
of  conserving  forage  on  dairy  farms, 
reports  Prof  C  B.  Bender,  assistant 
dairy  husbandman  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  fLxperiment  Station. 

I  le  says  the  pasturing  of  large  areas  of 
land  by  small  herds  of  cattle  is  a  wasteful 
practice  because  much  of  the  grass  will 
mature  and  become  unpalatable  before 
the  cow»  can  graze  it. 


Where  Cooperative 

Selling  Comes 

In  a  savings  bank  out   in  the  Stab 
Nebraska  there  hangs  a  sign  which  re 
"The    man    who    has    one    dollar  m 
pocket    takes    the    first    job    offered  t 
The   man   who   has   $1,003   can  takt 
choice  of  a  few.    The  man  who  has  $' 
can  dictate  who  should  get  his  serve 
"This  concise  statement  has  its  pan 
in    the    fruit    and    vegetable    busiiw 
comments  the  Sunkist  Courier. 

"The  man  who  has  one  car  to  dup 
of  must  take  whatever  the  marlttt 
for  an  unknown  brand,  or  an  unbrat 
package. 

"The   man    w 
may    make    his    choice    of    a 
establish    it    with    assurance 
following. 

"The  man  who  has  five  hundred  c 
by  careful  grading  and  packing,  togf 
with  a  consistent  supply,  will  hav« 
buyers  following  his  brand,  and  he 
build  that  up  to  a  premium   ' 


sour  mil 
measure 


performei ^        ^     ._ 

^  a  cattle  owner  in  Delaware  County  in 

March.  1892.  This  was  the  beginning  ot 
the  important  health  movement  which  has 
since  spread  to  every  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  every  state  in  the  Union. 

On    July    first    this    year,    a    total    o 
1  234  000  cattle,  or  almost  nine-tenths  ot 
all  the  cattle  in  the  Commonwealth,  were 
under  supervision,  having  passed  at  leas 
one  negative  test.     ^U  of  the  herds  in  ^ 
counties  have  been  tested  and  45  of  ^«e 
counties    have   been   accredited    as   being 
.  of  the  disease.   Thirty-four  townships 
in   13  of  the  remaining  counties  are  now 

awaiting  the  test.  „„i;«l 

During  June.  56.565  tests  were  applied 

in  7  151  herds  and  4.993  diseased  animals 

wer;  found.  Tests  applied  to734  imported 

cattle  at  the  Lancaster  stock  yards  during 
June  revealed  no  reactor..  •"  »^^-^ -""^ 
of  the  tuberculosis  eradication  work  during 
the  month.  1 .008  premises  were  disinfected 
in  cooperation  with  herd  owner,  to  remove 
all  possible  «>urces  of  the  disea«=. 

Indemnity  payments  from  State  and 
Federal  funds  have  averaged  almost 
$130,000  monthly  during  the  past  year. 
During  June,  $114,700  from  the  State 
appropriation  and  $57,100  from  the 
I  ederal  allotment  were  paid  to  approxi- 
mately 700  cattle  owners  who  had  animals 
react  to  the  test. 


„holly  dependent  on  activities  o 
organizations.  Under  all  these  conditions 
the  buying  power  of  the  public  is  retarded 
and  the  amount  of  money,  even  though 
food  products  and  many  other  commodi- 
ties are  lower  in  price,  there  is  an  absence 
of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to 
buy  in  its  regular  fashion. 

The  lack  of  such  buying  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  depress  prices,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  products  are  forced  upon  a 
market,  with  the  net  result  that  after 
paying  transportation  and  selling  charges, 
there  is  little  left  for  the  producer. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  for  all  these  ills> 
That  is  a  difficult  problem.   Some  say  tfiis^ 
«>me  say  that,  but  in  our  opinion  we  need 
a   little   more  cooperation      all   along   the 
line     a  spirit  of  determination  to  Ije  up 
and   doing,    to   see    things    in    a    brighter 
aspect      to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
,..d  push  old  man  depression  out  of   the 
mire.     To  do  this  will  require  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  everyone     and  it 
does  not  mean  exc,;88ive  producing,  grow- 
d    manufacturing,     but 

f  all  the  things  that  make  for 
and  for   industry 
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l^V^li^^ne  Agricultural 
College  Students  Win 
Business  Fellowships 

Thirty-one  students  ' ^^'^ '"'^'"^ '^,7"''" 
can  and  Canadian  Agricultural  Colleges 
are  the  winners  of  31  business  fellowships 

comprising  four  weeks  special  training  in 
commercial    and    agricultural    leadership, 
according   to  a  recent   annou 
the    Danforth     Foundation    anu 
Mills,  donors  of  the  awards. 

These    fellowships    are    awar 

year   by    the   Danforth    ^'o-^^rV^^,. 

Purina  Mills,  manufacturers  of  Checker 

board  feeds.     Wm.  H.   Danforth.  former 

President     and     now     Chapman     of     the 

Board  of  Purina  Mills  is  the  founder  and 

organizer  of  this  special  summer  trammg 

;!n.     It  is  designed,  he  explains,  to  give 

Idents    the   opportunity    of    contacting 

big  business  at   close  range  during  then 

k.    so    that    after    graduating 

uickly  their  largest 


rded 


each 
id 


Louis, 
veeks 


college    wor 

they  may  find  more  q 

places  in  life. 

Arriving    August    8th    m    St 

these31  honor  men  will  devote  two  w_ 

to  a  study  of  the  manufactunng  sales 
promotion,  and  research  methods  of  a^.g 
Feed  milling  organization.  Their  observa 
tions  will  also  include  trip,  to  gram 
exchanges,  stock  yards  and  »tud.es  in  farm 
experimentation  and  management  on  the 
Purma    Experimental     Farm    at    Grays 

Summit.  Mo.  .  . 

Following  their  St.  Louis  sojourn,  the 

1932  Fellowship  winners  will  "P^^^  *"'" 
weeks  on  the  shore,  of  Lake  Michigan 
Zr  Shelby.  Michigan,  at  the  American 
Youth  Foundation  Camp.    Here  they  will 


engage  in  an 


„    _  _         _  careful 

ing    an 

planning  o 

business,   for  commerce 

and  welfare  on  the  whole.  ,    .      j 

It  can  be  done  if  everyone  gets  behmd 
the  wagon  and  pushes,  do  it  co°Pf  ^"J^^ 
and  with  a  determination  that  all  shall  be 
benefited  a  little  bit  and  not  with  the  spirit 
of  "Let  me  get  mine  and  let  the  other 
fellow  go  hang." 


intensive  course  in  recreation 
and  social  leadership  traming  in  company 
with  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the 

The'Danforth  Fellowship  P»-  -  -^ 


junior 
honors. 


In   the   summer   oi 

Itural     college 

ded    similar 


agricur 


in    its   fourth    year 
1929,     twenty-two 

classmen    were    awar 

In    1930.    thirty    men    received 

fellowship..       L-t    y"r.    there    were    31 

This  year,   thirty-one  student. 

of   the  lienefit   of  thi. 


award: 

are  the  recipients  --  .  ■•  u-^ 

rding   to    the   established 


Accor 


The  best  dairymen,  take  every  pre_ 
c.ution  with  their  milk  supply  and  find 
that  in  the  long  run  it  pays  in  dollars  and 
cents. 


New  Jersey  Egg 

Producers  Profit  From 

Auction  Selling 

l-lem- 


Predict  More  Cholera 
Unless  Swine  Owners 

Vaccinate  Animals 


training. 

.u.  n— n  of  Aariculiure  m  « 

ndi- 
dates  for   the  award.     From  these  three 

officials     ot 


;7acti7e.  the  Dean  of  Agriculture  in  each 
college    represented    selects    three_cand.. 


ho   has   fifty    cars  to 
brand 
of   a  I" 


Poultrymen  to  Open 

Two  New  Egg  Sai 

Two  cooperative  egg  auctions  will' 
operations  this  month,  C.  O.  D* 
poultry  extension  .specialist  of  the  f 
sylvania  St  it_-  College,  reports. 

Poultrymtn     of     Berks.     Chester, 


The  Why  and 

How  of  a  Market 

(Continuiil  from  imgi-  O 

Other  end  of  the  dilemma.  If  we  don  t 
maintain  our  quality  we  cant  ma.ntam  a 
price-and  frequently  by  •"»;"^'""'"'* 
quality  we  can  get  a  price  usually  alMJve 
the  other  fellows  market. 

If  our  farmers  would  learn  to  cooperate 
one  hundred  per  cent  and  <lo  so  all  along 
the  line  our  situation  would  improve  but 
there,  is,  unfortunately,  a  disposition  here 
and  tliere.  to  "just  horn  in  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may."  T  b'*  «  * 
most  destructive  policy  and  ""ually  re- 
sults in  losses  for  everyone  concerned. 

Your  organization   may   be  ready   and 
willing  to  help  you  all  it  can.  but  without 
full    100%    cooperation,    its   efforts,    fre- 
quently, are  not  to  the  liking  of  some  few. 
who,  if  they  studied  the  situation  fully, 
would    make    little    adverse    criticism    to 
the  conditions,  which  on  the  whole,   are 
the  best   with   few  exceptions,    in   which 
organized  dairymen  find  themselves  today 
and  far  better  than  other  groups  of  unor- 
ganized dairymen  have  been  able  to  get 
on  the  average  for  themselves. 


Since  the  establishment  of  the 
ington  Egg  Auction  Market,  in  I  lem.ng^ 
ton.  nearly  two  years  ago  poultrymen 
celling  through  the  market  ^'-7  -ce.ved 
$25,000  more  for  their  eggs  '^an  they 
would  have  received  had  they  shipped 
them  for  sale  in  New  York  City,  accord- 
mg  to  Alben  L.  Jones,  supervisor  of 
poultry  products  marketing  for  the  Bureau 

of  Markets.  „ 

In  addition  to  profiting  producers  sell- 
ing  through   It.  the  market  has  had   the 
of  establishing  favorable  pric«.  for 
any    parts   of    the 


Many   swine  owners   in   this  Common- 
wealth  are   literally   sitting  on    a   keg   ol 
due  to  negligence  in  not  keeping 
ition  up  to  date, 
ilists    of    the 


effect 

the   sale  of   eggs   in   ma    .  ,    ,    . 

state.  Mr.  Jones  .ays.  The  market,  o- 
cated  in  producers"  territory  P^--^^^\^ 
stable    outlet    for    eggs    produced    in    its 


vicinity. 


Montgomery  counties  in 


the  Tri-C* 


Uncle   Ab   says   that    the   man    who   is 
satisfied  is  not  much  help  to  the  world. 


Producers"  Association  will  open  f 
auction  at  Center  Pomt.  Monday  i"' 
ing.  July  It.  Trie  Lehigh  Valley 
Producers  Coopsrati/Q  Association,  t 
posed  of  poultrymL-n  of  LcSigh 
Northampton  counties  will  start  ' 
auction  Tuesday  afternoon.  July  U 


Curb  Fly  Menace 

Flics  are  a  serious  pest  around  a  stable 
or  a  milk  house.  Screened  and  window 
darkened  interiors,  will  help  to  keep  them 
outside.  Destroy  all  breeding  places  by 
hauling  manure  away  daily  and  preventing 
accumulation  of  filth. 


powder 

anti-hog  cholera  immuniza 

as.sert8    swine    disease    specia 

bureau  of  animal  industry.  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Due      to     economic      reasons 
owners  have  sought  to  reduce  expenses  by 
eliminating  from   their  budget   this  most 
important  factor  in  disease  preyen  ion   . 
they   explain.       "One    might    ask.     Have 
these  same  owners  dropr.ed  the  fire  msur- 
ance  on  buildings>-    They  will  reply    no 
and  say  that  lightning  strikes  with  certam 
destruction  any   time  and  anywhere.     5o 
does  hog  cholera." 

Bureau  olficials  predict  that  hog  cholera 
fall  will   likely  exceed 


the 

Danforth  Foundation  pick  the  ^^^^^^^ 
experience  and  interests  seem  to  make  h.m 
best  suited  for  the  traming. 

,f  this  year's  fellowships 
Alabama 

Polytechnic  InsVitute.  Leon  Jo«epb  Garot^ 
University  of  Arkansas;  FJegmal  Warre. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
James  Fisher  Strickland.  Georgia  State 
Colge  of  Agriculture:  William  E.  Elder. 
Unive-ty  of  IlHnois;  Harold  Hoffman 
Purdue  University:   Herbert 


itstanding     students. 


The  winners  o 
are:     John     Moreland     Owen 


'"^"y       Kaess. 


Thompson 
Whittier 


lue    to    the    many 


losses  this  coming 

those    of    past    years    due 

susceptible  swine  which  will  be  and  are^at 

present  expo.sedjojsog^bolera  infection. 

Improve  Dairy  Herd 

Culling,  goo<l  feedmg.  and  better 
breeding  contribute  to  dairy  herd  im- 
provement. Continuous  culling  from  the 
bottom  and  the  use  of  good  ---"»-  ^ 
program  for  greater  returns  on  each  dollar 

expended. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  it  ought  no  to 
be  hard  for  persons  who  are  troubled 
with  insomnia  to  find  a  banquet  «.me- 
where. 


wnuuc.     Pike.    Iowa    State    ynive.^y. 
Uohn    1.    Miller,    Kansas   State   College 
William     Byrd     Hughes,     University     of 
Kentucky.  James  W.  I  lammett.  Louisiana 
State    University:    Wilbur    E^  McCann. 

University  of  ^^^  ""^V^.r'^"  Mor^ 
1  louran.  Mass.  Agricultural  Co";«- J^^^. 
risll.  McMichael.  Michigan  State  Cx^Uge. 

Richard  W.  Olson.  University  of  M.nne 
sota;  Charles  1.  Smith.  Mississippi  Sta  e 
College:   John   11.   Dickerson.   University 
of  MLouri:  Floyd  F.  Hedlund.  Un.ver- 
,.ty  of  Nebraska;  Donald  F.  Arms  rong. 
N e'w    York    State    College;    Fred    Jones. 
North  Carolina  State  College;  Lloyd^A 
Morningstar.  Ohio  State  University,  War 
ren    M.    McCarty,   Oklahoma    A.    &    M 
ren    ivi.  Wriizht.     Ontario 

College;     Gordon     A.     fright 
Agricultural     College;     Ansel    S.     W^ 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  James  Robert 
Moss.  Clemson  A.  6c  M.  College;  WiUiam 

C  Spurling,  South  Dakota  State  College 
Josem     Wm.     McCla.n.     Un.ver..ty 
Tennewee;   and  other.. 


of 


I 
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FLEXO 


PRODUCTS 

Now  Making  and  Distributing 

Flexo  Dilators,  Flexo  Salve, 

O.  C.  Antiseptic 

O.  C.  Ointment 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


Printed  Envelopes 


6K  White 


Perfect  Job,  Quick  Service 


IM  $2        lOM  $1.65  per  M 
50M  $1.25  per  M 

20  lb.  Bond  &}4x\\  Letterheads 
or  Bill  Heads 

$2.45  per  M  in  5M  lota 

A  saving  opportunity— Don't  pass  it  upl 

DAVID  NICHOLS  COMPANY 
KINGSTON,   GEORGIA 


•Ae 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 

•T* 


ADD  tSSr  income 


USED  BY  THE 
DSGOVtRNMENT 


NATURAL 
ARM  SWING 


Pem  oowm] 

CUTS 


WITTEt°reeSAW 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  Into  blocks  of 
•nv  length.  One  Man  Outfit.  Make  big  money 
turning  timber  into  cash.  One  man  cuts  1 5  to 
40  cordn  a  day.  Make  Ties,  Fence  Posts,  Fire- 
wood" Ready  market.  Powerful  Gasoline. 
Kerosene  Engine  with  Sure  Fire  Waterproof- 
Troubleproof  Magneto.  Starts  easy  in  cold 
weather  and  runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Ten  Thousand  in  Use.  New  Reduced  Prices. 
SHIPPED  FROM  KANSAS  CITY  or  PITTSBUROM. 
^•M^Mwv    A  Only  ■  few  (Uillnr.  down  nut.  this 

FIKAm.a    4%  m,tn«-y-.avinif .  rr'<i»-y.riiMkiiti{  Dift- 

•rar&ia   l*^    OAV    rhinu  on  vt>iir   plMc'  ii:»t  you  ran 
S  CAS%    AW    rjA  a     tsk*^  ncnrlv  )i  yf.r  to  pHy  balftDO* 


on  your  own  terms. 
VBW   WrHc  today  formy  LoK  Saw  Booh  and 

VHKE,    Eny  Paym«nt  Plan--">  oMi^Mlon. 


MILK    PRODUC 


Milk  Marketing'  Con- 
ditions and  Prices  in 
Other  Leading 

Territories 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
■;<>  ^enfa  anA  will  pnv  nn  averaffc  Dfice  of 
$1.37.  The  Golden  Guernsey  Co.  opera- 
tive reports  fluid  sales  of  56.7%  at  $1.73, 
manufactured  or  surplus  sales  of  33.59% 
at  55  cents,  outside  relief  sales  of  9.63% 
at  $1.52,  and  will  pay  an  average  price  of 
$1.32. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Quoting  from  the  "Twin  City  Milk 
Producers'  Bulletin",  official  organ  of  the 
Twin  City  Milk  Producers"  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  which  states  that 
"we  are  paying  97  cents  for  3.5  milk,  de- 
livered Twin  Cities  for  June.  This  is  the 
lowest  price  we  have  ever  paid  and  still 
it  is  considerably  above  what  is  being 
paid  throughout  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin for  milk. 

"Sixty-three  and  four  tenths  per  cent  of 
our  milk  was  manufactured  into  dairy 
products  and  sold  in  competition  with 
factories  located  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"The  amount  of  milk  sold  was  34,226,- 
781  pounds,  of  which  36.6%  was  sold  to 
distributors,  59.3%  was  made  into  sweet 
cream  and  butter,  2.4%  was  made  into 
butter,  and  1.7%  was  made  into  condensed 
milk  and  ice  cream. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  "Sanitary  Milk  Bulletin",  official 
organ  of  the  Sanitary  Milk  Producers', 
Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  announces  the  follow- 
ing prices  for  July:  "The  net  price  for 
basic  milk  is  $1  35  per  cwt.  for  3.5%  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  country  plants  or  platforms 
Buyers  pay  Sanitary  Milk  Producers'  5c 
p>er  hundred  pounds. 

The  net  price  for  the  June  first  surplus 
is  63  cents  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk  f.  o  b. 
country.  The  net  price  for  June  second 
surplus  is  52  cents  for  3.5  milk  f.  o.  b. 
country.  Buyers  pay  Sanitary  Milk 
Producers'  5  cents  on  all  surplus." 

Dairymens'  League 

Quoting  from  the  "Dairymens'  League 
News  ".  official  organ  of  the  Dairymens' 
League  Cooperative  Association.  New 
York,  we  note  that  the  a.-erage  price 
received  for  June  for  Grade  B  milk 
testing  3.5  fat.  in  the  201-210  mile  zone, 
includin;;  both  that  sold  direct  to  dealers 
and  that  handled  in  the  plants  of  the 
Association,  will  amount  to  appr  jxim  ttely 
.945  cents  per  cwt.  The  net  pool  price  for 
the  month  of  June  is  quoted  as  89  cents 
per  hundred. 


1 20«  J 


WITTE 

ENGINE  work: 


K.nas.  i:ity.Mo.  I 


Association  Cows 

Make  Good  Records 

Twenty-four  annual  summaries  of  cow 
testing  association  records  reported  by 
I .  O.  Sidelmann.  of  the  Penn.sylvania  State 
College  dairy  extension  service,  show  that 
264  cows  averaged  more  than  300  pounds 
of  butterfat  for  the  year. 

Association  records  revealed  average 
milk  production  per  cow  ranging  from 
6023  to  10.115  pounds,  and  butterfat 
marks  of  266.7  to  349.6  pounds  a  cow. 


QTITHY  THK 


PROBLEM 

Can  You  Answer  Thesi 
Questions  About  Milk 


Penn  State  Offers 

2- Year  Farm  Course 

"There  never  has  been  a  time  when 
agriculture  needed  trained  workers  so 
much  as  now",  says  Dean  R.  L.  Watts, 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

Dean  Watts  calls  special  attention  to 
the  2-year  courses  in  agriculture  at  Penn 
State  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  plan  to  return  to  the 
farm.  While  the  work  of  the  first  year  is 
largely  fundamental  and  that  of  the 
second  year  relates  to  applied  subjects, 
opportunity  is  given  each  student  to 
elect  a  group  option  which  is  followed 
during  the  two  years  at  college. 

Group  options  include  agronomy,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  dairy  farming,  dairy 
manufacturing,  floriculture,  nursery  in- 
dustry, fruit  growing,  poultry  husbandry, 
vegetable  gardening,  and  forestry. 

An  illustrated  booklet  describing  these 
courses  in  detail  has  been  published  for 
free  distribution  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  training  for  practical  farming  and  rural 
life.  Dean  WatU  states. 


^        Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

*  *  Incorporated 

219  N.  Broad  St., 


FH"tBui}ai:X^-^ 


oFFTcERS 

fV  K.  Andrews.  Hu'loc''.  i  Lebanon  Co.. 

I J   H  Bennetch.  Sheridan,  I^.  ^ 

"  Pa.  o  on    Kent  Co.,  Del. 

E.  H.Donovan.  Smyrna   R.D.-^i,  ^     ^d. 

E.  Nel«.n  J«">"-  «  r  "«Q^^;  Anne.  Co     Md 
J.  W.  Keith.  C«"'Vr 'v.l    J"nita  Co..  Pa. 
tl    I    Lauver.  Port  '*-°y^'-,i   '  r^     \AA. 
[A."  R    M'T',''."  r"J  Cum^Una  Co..  Pa, 
'  I.  V.  Otto.  Carhsle.  R.  ^'i  ^J"    York  Co..  Pa. 

^!'r'p^t^rNo'::i?n"gt"»r'R.  o..  ch-te, 
Ai^ir--^:;!;:^"!^'^-^' 

?rea^itk    Shan....    Trenton.    R-    D..    Mercer 

C.  C'^f  aUman.  Mount  Holly.  Burlington  Co.. 

.^^^'         U^llidavsburg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
S.|„'B"'s2Lw"rf  ArrandSa.  Huntington  Co., 

S.U^T,out.n.n.B««ord.R.D.,  Bedford  Co., 
IT   kT  Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co     Pa. 


eYOU  Feed 

TOO  MANY  C 


<3 


[  B.  a  v/elty.  Wayne^o.  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

Fucutive  Committee 
5"aAlUbach.C^ha„m.n^^^^^ 

Frederick  Shanglo  •  g    vfaddington 

Robert  F.Bnnton  •  ^■^,,„„  j,„e. 

1  F.  P.  WilhU  ^    R    Marvel 
R.  I.  Tussey 


Question 

What  causes  milk  to  sour? 

Answer 


A  natural  change  within  the  milk  changing  the 
milk  sugar  (lactose)  to  lactic  acid.  This  is 
not  a  harmful  acid  in  fact  it  is  beneficial  and 
many  people  have  learned  to  drink  sour  milk 
and  like  it. 


Annual  Rural  Fire 

I  Losses  Are  Heavy 

Looses  of  both  life  and  property  from 
ilre.  on  farms  and  in  rural  commumt.es 
are  increasing,  says  Dr.  Dav.d  J^  Pnce. 
of  the  bureau  of  chemistry  and  soils. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Doctor  Price  is  a  graduate  of  the  Penn- 
gylvania  State  College. 

Fire  losses  on  farms  amount  to  $IW.- 
LOOO.GOO  annually.   Doctor   Pr.ce   reports. 
..nd  the  loss  in  rural  commun.ties  of  2^ 
population  and  under  exceeds  $  1 60.000.  WO 
each  year.    This  makes  a  total  rural  hre 
loss  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  annual 
national    l\re    loss   of    $450,000,000.       In 
addition  to  this  disastrous  property  loss 
approximately    3500    lives    are    sacrificed 
in  niral  fires,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  loss  of  life  from  fires  in  the  United 
States. 


Question 

What  is  acidophilus  milk>     What  are  its  uses? 


Answer 

A 


.xidophilus  milk  is  l;nown  as  a  cultured  milk. 
Acidophilus  baccili  are  beneficial  to  the  intesti- 
nal tract  and  with  plenty  of  milk  sugar  they 
multiply  rapidly  thereby  forcing  out  the  putri- 
factive  bacteria  which  is  harmful.  Doctors 
sometimes  prescribe  it  for  chronic  constipation. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
219  North  Broad  Street 


To  Our  Readers 

Of  course  you  read  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  maybe  not 
every  one  of  you  -but  neverthe- 
less you  should. 

In  addition  to  quoting  official 
Inter-State  Milk  Prices,  it  keeps 
you  informed  on  what  is  being 
done  in  dairying,  in  agriculture 
generally  and,  if  you  just  gave 
it  a  few  minutes  of  yo'ir  spare 
time,  we  feel  that  you  will  be 
interested. 

And  another  thing     you  know 
we  carry  a  quite  complete  line  of 
'  advertising  -dairy    advertising, 
so  to  speak.     Maybe  these  ad- 
vertisers can  solve  some  of  your 
farm  problems.      Its  worth   the 
try.     Write  them,  telling   them 
that  you  saw  their  "ad"  in  the 
Milk    Producers'    Review     and 
then  shoot  your  inquiry  to  them. 


COW    Keeps 
Produclion    Costs 

UP  and  Milk 

Prices  DOWNI 


Seven  Quality  Feeds 

All  open  formula  feeds  --  low 
priced— and  the  finest  feeds  that 
money  can  buy. 
Amco  12%  Fitting  Ration 
Amcol6i2%SucreneDairy 

Amco  20%  Dairy 

Amco  20^:^)  National  Dairy 

Amco  24%  Dairy 

Amco  24%  Universal  Dairy 

Amco  52%  Supplemental 


rr-HH  consumption  of  milk  is  less  today  than  a 
T  vear  ago  -  yet  many  farmers  are  producmg 
ir/mUk  Milk>rices  can't  go  up  -  they  cant 
:;Tn  hold  their  own- with  that  relationship  extst- 
ing  between  supply  and  demand. 
Where  does  the  surplus  of  milk  come  from?  Some 
Iv  from  the  boarder  cow.  And  while  she  m- 
Sal^srmUk  supply,  she  fails  to  pay  the  cost 

of  her  keep. 

T^     -r  ^a«e  feed  on  boarder  cows.  It  is  far  more 

•;«Tn  A  JoS  of  quality  and  you  will  be  get- 
frously  repaid  for  every  dollar  you  spend. 

of  nadonally  known  feeding  authonties. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  MXIED  MIIXS  INC 


Dept.  H-8 
Muncy,  Pa. 


Improve  Dairy  Herd 

Low-producing  cows,  poor  feeding  prac- 
tices, and  disease  are  the  relentless  profi 
destroyers  in  dairy  herds.  A  program  of 
elimination  of  handicaps  and  improve^ 
ments  in  practices  often  changes  a  herd 
from  profit  eaters  to  profit  makers. 

driniTmore  milk 


Save  Young  Pines 

Insect  pests  attack  trees  as  well  as 
farm  crops.  Watch  the  tops  of  small  white 
pines.  If  the  needles  begin  to  wilt  on 
last  year's  growth,  doubtless  the  white 
p.ne  weevil  is  present.  Control  measures 
should  be  practiced.  Yo,.r  county  agent 
will  gladly  furnish  this  information. 


Change  Pastures 

Rotating  stock  on  pastures  increases 
production,  eliminates  waste,  and  make. 
Lttersods.  H  «-en  the  run  of  a  large 
area,  stock  pasture  some  parts  »-  f l^-^^ 
and  allow  others  to  grow  up  and  die  un 
touched.  ^ 

USEMORE  MILK 
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Compensation,  Automobile  &  Trucli  Insurance 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  GIVING  US  YOUR  INSURANCE 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


-        d  „n  3>  b««--f''\^^;;j,  p„i„t  up  or  _do.^.. 


onditions. 
difi'erentiRl   of  ^ 


■T"^*.     oat 


■Vi    'nal. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


Subject  to  c 

These  quot anions  are  base 

cents  for  each  tenth  ^oU^ ^^  ^^^^^^^,,^^  ,^,t  it  is 


net  to   proQuoci  o 
at  terminal  marketi 


T  ^  .  <?■  «te  nairy  Coxmcil   Z^,  per  hundred 


We  Write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.     If  Interested,  Fill  in  the  Attached  Blank  and  We  will  give  You  full  Information 
Name Address 


I 


Qty 


County 


pound  s 

pounds   v^bS  quar^    ;  .^^„„^.o   for   improving 

vJereon.  -      ■    ---  ^^  v-  "^''d  bv  the  recipients   lor   in£ 

The  funds 
standards  of  quality 
phia  Fillc  Shed;   for    imp 


Insurance  Begins 19 Elxpires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model No.  Cylinder 

Serial  No Motor  No Truck 

Capacity Serial  No Motor  No. 

Pennsylvania  Threshermen  S  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

311  Mechanics  Trust  BIdg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


I 


MeCormiek-Deering 

roved  No.  12  Ensilage  Cutter 


Imp 


McCORMICK  REAPER 
Mil  CENTENNIAL  nn 


THE  improved  McCormick-Deering  No.  12  Ensilage 
Cutter  is  the  enclosed-gear  machine  that  is  making 
friends  by  its  economical  performance.  The  one- 
piece,  bridge-type  main  frame  encloses  the  flywheel,  cutter, 
transmission,  and  apron  drive.  All  working  parts  are  in 
an  oil-tight,  dust-proof  housing  and  run  in  a  bath  of  oil. 
Gears  are  especially  cut  and  heat-treated. 

To  vary  the  length  of  cut  on  the  No.  12,  merely  shift 
a  lever  outside  the  housing.  A  selective-gear  type  of  trans- 
mission, similar  to  that  in  an  automobile,  controls  the 
speed  of  the  feed  table.  The  large,  reinforced  boiler  plate 
flywheel  with  eight  steel  wings  is  safe  at  all  working  speeds. 

See  us  about  this  improved  model  that  cuts  from  10 
to  16  tons  per  hour. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF      AMERICA 
tneorporattd 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.         BALTIMORE,  MD.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


SODIUM  CHLORATE  KILLS 

CANADA  .THISTLES  QUACK  GRASS 

WILD  MORNING  GLORY/^ETC. 

Direct  Shipments  from  Factory  at  Niaga»a  Falls,  N.  Y. 
For  Booklets  and  Prices  Write 

JOSEPH  TURNER  &  CO. 
19  CEDAR  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N 


I 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  —  WHEN   YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Carda  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer*" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


I 


COWS 

FOR  SALE 

Fancy  high  grade  Jersey,  Go 
sey  and  Holstein,  fresh  cows,  tF 
era,  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers,  tf' 
and  blood  tested,  from  200  to 
head  to  pick  from.  Prices  the 
est.  Quality  the  best.  Juit< 
230  head  to  one  party. 

Will  also  ship  cows  direct  od« 
in  carlots  and  allow  inspection 
fore  paying.     Apply  to 

Lewis  He  Furgasc 

Windham,   Greene   Co.,   N> 


i.  P-^-^^,^^:;/^,  '1     "Ition  of  ^-kets  and   for   nn 
Improverent    and   stabil    7.a  lo  products. 


Iducational  campaign  adverV.sirg 

jrice   September  1st.   1932. 


the  food   value   of   dairy  p 


.nst  oreamandsur£lus   prices-. 


Test 

■ifir  cent  • 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.9 
3.95 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4. ".5 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Basic 

Quantity 

TDer  IOC 

f27oo 

2.02 

2.04 

2.06 

2.09 

2.10 

2.12 

2.14 

2.16 

2.18 

2.20 

2.22 

2.24 

2.26 

2.28 

2.30 

2.32 


I ''  pfr. 


2.34 

2.36 

2.38 

2.4-) 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 

2.52 

2.54 

2.56 

2.58 

2.60 

2.62 

2.64 

2.66 

2.G8 

2.70 

2.72 

2.74 

2.76 

2.78 

2.P0 


Price 
Per 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.75 

4.8  t 
4.85        : 

4.9  : 
4.95        : 

5.  « 

5.05       : 
5.05 

5.1 
5.15 

5.2  « 

5.25        : 
5.3 

5.35        J 
5.4  : 

5.4  : 

5.45        : 
5.5 
6. 55 
5.6 

5.65        : 
5.7 

5.7  : 

5.75        » 
5.8 

5.85        » 
5.9  : 

5.95        I 
6.  < 

6. 


Cream 
100^       Per   qt. 


Surplus 
. Poy   100^     rer  qt.(> ^ ) 


11.28 
1.30 
1.32 
1.34 
1.36 
1.38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.6? 
1.6' 
1.6G 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.34 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.03 


2.75 

2.8 

2.85 

2.9 

2.9 

2.95 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4,4 

4.4 

4.45 


1.05 
1.07 
1.09 

1.11 
1.13 
1.15 
1.17 
1.19 
1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
1.29 
1.31 
1.33 
1.35 
1.37 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
.        1.69 
t        1.71 
.        1.73 
s        1.75 
:        1.77 
,        1.79 
,        1.81 
,        1.83 
.        1.85 


2.25 

2.3 

2.35 

2.4 

2.4 

2.45 

2.5 

2.55 

2.6 

2.65 

2.7 

2.75 

2.75 

2.8 

2.85 

2.9 

2.95 

3. 

3.05 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

5.7 

5.7 

3.75 

3.8 

5.85 

3.9 

3.95 


BTofder   of  theTo— d    of  Director.   ^^ 
Tenth  Floor,   Flint     Bid?;., 


aJ 


p-f. 


Philadelphia,    ^ 
Issued   August 


Prop  irlf  nt . 


I 


v/.    t\  iO' 


i/-^^> 


Secretary. 


a. 


29t\,   1932-. 


.^       INTER-STATE 

Produce. 


-1  o 


TSTiSrSFTHE^^^^^^^^S^ 


,jOC.IAT10N,  Inc 


KPCS'^tV2^.0'I-  't-^ -L;.V^r- r  -  Tm-  a.r:-.et  conMUonB.  ,  Tt^te  of  Coopera- 

tes (—trTo  olu.v;>    S.envoi   "-^^f ;    ,.,^f,^^  ^a  r  dUf-r.ntirvl  "^  ■>•»""'' Holds  Session 


New  Dairy  BuiWing^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


c-  UtK  Annual  Session  of  the 
J'%^?Cooperation.  was  held  August 
i^t.tute  of  COOP     ,   .   ^„-,y  „f  Vermont. 


pounds 
dred  po 


^f^^o  ^.he  Phll-'elvM.   in       -^r-;   p^^.^...   at   price  Ixst.o 


g 


'"^"°''-  Th.  funds   so  derived   ar.  to  ^^^'^.^.f^^^^^tlorof  milk' in  the 


Is*- 


1952. 


i»i»<?^c  nri'^e   September . — 


MILES 


Frritol^t  ratP 
pur   1^^ 


"l  to  10 

II  to   20 
21  to  30 

51  to  40 
41  to  50 
51  to  60 
61  to  70 
71  to  80 
81  to  90 
91  to  I'^O 
101  to   110 

III  to  120 
15>1  to  130 
131  to  140 
in  to  150 
151   to   160 
161  to  l^O 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to   200 
201  to   210 
211  to  220 
221  to   230 
231   to  240 
241   tp   2  BO 
251  -tJo  260 
261   to   270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


inc. 


« 

n 

II 

It 

n 

»i 

II 

IT 

11 

11 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

11 


.C68 

.L83 

.305 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.339 

.399 

.41-- 

.424 

,^3t 

.^50 

.4 

.''-7'S 

.480 

,505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 


r 


{j56 


.563 
.57G 
,581 
.596 

,eoo 


Price 

vl  ••-  ' 

1.56 
1.54 

l.b3 

1.51 

1.50 

1.-18 

1.47 

1.45 

1,44 

1.^3 

1.42 

1.41 

l.?9 

1.38 

1.^)7 

1.56 

1.36 

1.74 

1.:'3 

l.:2 

i.ri 
i.co 
i.j:9 

1.28 
l.?7 
1.26 

i.re 
i.:4 

l.o4 


B^T^To^'of  the  Horrd   on^iT^ot or r 

Tenth  Floor,  Flint  31<'g., 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Iseucd  Ai'gast   29th,    103?. 


rou,«.n,.nt   .nd   pm.m,.m.    for  661 

Tent  Pjr     xOO.r    '      ^  ,,-^    rr^ "  he  answers  given  during  the 

^^  "  !!iod     experienced    cooperative    leaders 

S-lhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  interest 

^i.e  cooperative  movement  has  steadily 

V  „^  .leeoened.     It  is  no  longer  an 
:;:t::t    rbe    merely    watched    for 

Lt,"    Agricultural  leaders  now  realize 
To  he  a  force  which  they  must  under- 

'.^d   completely   and    they    are   leavng 
Tstone  unturned  in  reaching  the  bottom 

'iJlrr^rganizations  held  meetings 
.conferences  during  the  -.o- of  ^ 

Mtitute.  Among  these  were  mc 
r   he    National    Cooperative     Council. 
Utors    of    the    National     Cooperative 
ttk  Producers-   Association,    trustees  of 
"  American    Institute    of    Coopera  ion 
tv    Fngland    Council.     New     England 
iTriesTnc..  New  F^ngland  Milk  Produc- 
„•  Wiation.  Eastern  States  Farmers 
change,   the   American    Cornm.ttee   of 
^^International  Institute  of  Agriculture 

■d  others  ^  k>i.iu 

C  E  Hugh,  of  the  Connecticut  Milk 
•loducer.'  A«KH:.ation  acted  a.  chairman 
•d  Charles  W.  I  lolman,  secretary  of  the 
Utional  M.Ik  Producers'  Association, 
jrved  as  secretary.  ,  ,     , 

Round   table   discussions,    held    during 
«  various  days  of  the  session  proved  o 
oeptional  interest  and  many  phases  ot 
operative    management    and    operation 
we  discussed  at  length.     Some  of  these 
iKuwiions  included  the  following  topics: 
reduction   control;   legal    problems:    the 
kce  and   body   of   contents   of    courses 
^ting    to    cooperative    marketing    and 
lying  associations  in  vocational  agricul- 
inl  high   schools;   cooperative   purchas- 
«;  potato  marketing;  marketing  of  local 
■ishable  products;  fruit  marketing  and 
Umbership  relations. 

The  first  days  general   session   of    the 
Wtitutc   was   given    almost    entirely    to 
W  subject  of  recent  trends  and  changes 
Ithe  markets  in  which  cooperatives  sell 
»ir  products,   while  on  the  second  day 
Wblems    of    cooperative     marketing    of 
^  milk  in  relation  to  recent  economic 
,    tvelopments    were    presented    and    dis- 
i    /(  ,    Msed.  as  was  also  a  number  of  phases  of 
*        '",  ...       1  i.i =         A    fruit 


The  dedication  of  a  new  Dairy  Building 
marks  the  l,eginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
development  of  dairy  husbandry  mstruc- 
tion.  research,  and  extension  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  speakers  at  the 
exercises  at  State  College,  friday.  August 
26.  agreed.  The  new  $300,000  structure, 
erected  with  funds  appropriated  by  the 
state  legislature  m  1931.  is  corjsidered  by 

many  to  be  the  finest  college  dairy  build- 
ing in  the  country. 

Presiding     at     the     exer     cises      Dean 
R      L.     Watts,      quoting      1930      census 

figures,  showed  that  the  state  ranks 
nmth    in    the   Union   with   808.000   cow 

stands  fifth  in  the  production  of  479.930.- 
541  gallons  of  milk,  holds  fourth  place 
in   the  farm  value  of   dairy   products  to- 


service  to  the  great  industry  of  agriculture 
in  the  commonwealth.  ..it 

Professor  Andrew  A.   Borland,   head  of 
the  dairy  husbandry  department,  accepted 
the  responsibility  the  new  dairy  building 
.mposes  on   the   members  of   the  depart- 
ment     1  le  reviewed  the  history  of  dairy 
husbandry  activities  at  Penn  State  since 
1890.   recalled  the  growth   in  number  ot 
students  graduated  to  places  of  leadership 
in   the  industry,   summarized  the  contri- 
butions of  original  research  in  production 
and    manufacturing,    and    presented    the 
program   of   the   extension   service   which 
carries    information    from    the    college    to 
the  practical  dairymen  and  plant  operators 

of  the  state. 

Robert  W.  Balderston.  Chicago,  director 


Inter- State     Milk     Producers 
Association  refused  demand  ot 
buyers  of  milk   for   a  further 
price    reduction   at   this   time. 

Arbitration  will  decide  issue. 
Read  article  on  Market  Con- 
tions,  by  H.  D.  AUebach,  page 
2,  this  issue  of  the  Review,  for 
available  details  at  this  time. 


Secrt-'T  ar; 


^.1 


In  milk  trucking  problems.  A  fruit 
iwketing  conference  was  included  in 
IM  program  of  the  second  days  session^ 
X  the  third  days  session  the  evolution  of 
•operative  purchasing  of  farm  supplies 
»  the  United  States  was  discussed,   as 


tallmg  $10}.901.470.  in  second  place  with 
a  consumption  of    345.000.000  gallons  of 

„ilk    and  first  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream  with  33.324.000  gallons 

Further  statistic,  presented  by  the 
Dean  revealed  that  the  -erage  rn  Ik 
production  per  cow  m  the  United  States 
■s  4300  pound,  annually,  m  Pennsylvania 
5100  pounds,  in  Pennsylvania  cow  test^ 
mg  a.«>ciations  8081   pounds    and    n  the 

Pennsylvania   State  College   herd    10.030 

pounds     Contributing  to  improvement  of 

Trying  m  the  state  are  83  cow  testing 

a^ciations  and  67  cooperative  bull  asso- 

^1       Dairying.   Dean  Watts  said,   is 
cations      L»airy.ng^  ^.^^  ^^ 

first  in  value  among  tne  v« 
agriculture  in  the  commonwealth. 

Ur,  Clyde  L.  King.  Secretary  of  he 
Department  of  Revenue,  representing  the 
^ate.  paid  tribute  to  the  men  who  hv 

developed  the  dairy  industry  of  the  sta  e 
and  nlSn  and  presented  the  building  to 
the  college  officials 

Accepting  the  dairy  building  for  the 
College  Board  of  Trustees.  Colonel  J^ 
Franklin  Shields.  Philadelphia,  president 
of  The   board,   spoke   br.cHy.     expressing 

^''ST'Si  Po^n  Hetzel  present  of 
the  college,  in  accepting  the  building  for 
the  college,  declared  that  the  new  struc- 
ture  is   the   first   of    the   group   which    IS 

Xnned  to  house  the  School  of  Agriculture 
'iiTu  program  of  constructive  educational 


of  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  a 
trustee  of  the  College,  brought  greetings 
from  the  dairy  mterests  of  the  nation 
He  emphasized  the  value  of  dairy  pro^ 
ducts  in  the  human  diet,  saymg  that  in 
times  of  great  economic  stress  a  large 
share  of  the  expenditure  for  food  should 
be    devoted    to    the    purchase    of    dairy 

products  .,       ( 

Speaking     for     the     ^^ate     Council     of 

Agricultural  Organizations  of/'""»j'^^- 
nia.  of  which  he  is  the  president.  H.  U^ 
AUebach.  said  that  the  dedication  of  the 
new  dairy  building  was  one  of  the  happ.e, 
moments  of  his  life.  1  le  explamed  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  State  Council 
of   Agricultural  Organizations  is  to  wortc 

for  tL  interests  of   the  College  so  that. 

m  turn,  the  service  of  the  instUution  to 

the  Commonwealth   might  be  broadened 

and  made  more  effective. 

In    his    dedicatory    address,    John    A. 

McSparran.  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvan^a 

Department  of  Agriculture,  saw  m  the 
opening  of  the  new  dairy  building  oppor- 
opcnmg  dairying 

tunities  for  greater  service 
of  the  state  through  the  development  o 
leadership,  in  the  exposing  of  new  secrets 
made  available  for  the  u«.  of  the  industry 
.n  promoting  scientific  selection  of  better 

tyl  of  cattle  grown  by  the  dairymen 
tCselves.  and  in  reducing  the  numbers 
If Tntrofitable  producers  and  increasing 
the  production  of  good  cow.. 


Milk  and  Fat  Records 
Cut  Dairymen's  Expenses 

The  cow  that  produces  less  than  Z^U 
pounds  of  fat  cannot  make  a  profit  for 
the  dairyman,  believes  E.  J.  Perry,  ex- 
tension dairyman  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who 
bases  this  contention  on  present  milk 
prices  and  the  cost  of  running  a  dairy 
farm.  It  is  difficult  at  present  for  a  herd 
averaging  even  300  pound,  of  fat  to  yield 

a  return  over  all  expen«.s  he  says,  and 
there  is  a  need  of  a  weeding  out  of  aU 
inferior  animal,  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  New  Jersey  herds.  ,     ,      ,       , 

M.Ik  and  fat  record,,   regularly  kept, 
are  indispensable  in  eliminating  the  un- 
necessary   expenditures    caused    by    low 
producing  animals,  low  testers  and  specu- 
lative feeding.     Mr    Perry  advocate,  the 
establishing  of   monthly  record,  of   milk 
flow,  with  regular  fat  tesU  on  each  cow^ 
Reports  show  that  cow,  producing  9.500 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  past  year  m  the 
Salem  County  Herd  Improvement  A^ 
ciation   ate  only   23   per  cent   '"««   f^^^* 
while  making  88  per  cent  more  m  returns 
over  feed  costs  than  animals  that  produced 
4  300  pounds  of  milk,  he  states.    During 
the  year  467  different  cows  were  entered 
i  the   Association,   and  of   the     26  for 
which  full  year  records  of  milk,  fat  and 
feed  costs  were  kept  12  per  cent  produced 
1^  than  230  pounds  of  fat.     Eighty  ^r 
cent  of  the  herds  in  the  Salem  As«K:.at  on 
exceeded  an  average  of  300  POunds  of  fat^ 
The   average   yearly    production   of   each 
Isiciation    cow    wa,    7.300    pound,    o 
milk.  327  pound,  of  fat.  while  the  average 
production  of  all  New  Jersey  cow,,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  was  approximately 
6^00  pounds  of  milk  and  240  pound,  of 

'"  The  mating  of  the  profitable  cow.  with 
well  bred  bulls  of  proved  ancestry  ., 
largely  responsible  for  tbe  high  average 
of  the  cows  in  the  Salem  County  herd. 
Mr  Perry  declares.  Culling  and  careful 
feeding  are  other  important  factors. 

Dairymen  may  obtain  milk  record 
sheets  and  information  on  the  regulaUon, 
governing  the  securing  of  record,  through 
Organized  herd  improvement  a^oc.at.on, 
from  their  county  agricultural  agents. 


Bradford  County  To 

Hold  Holstein  Sale 

Bradford    County    Holstein    Breeden. 
24th  Consignment  Sale,  offering    0  Blood 
Tested.  Registered  Holste.ns.  wdl  be  heW 
at    Troy.     Pennsylvania,     on    Thur«lay. 

^Th'r70  ltd  offered  consist,  of  45  cow. 
fjsh  or  due  soon.  13  bred  heifers  and 
hetr  calves  and  10  bulls.  All  bulls  are 
from  dams  with  production  records  of 
400  pounds  of  fat  or  more. 

LeVding  I  lolstein  breeders  of  Lycommg. 
Sullivan  and  Susquehanna  couiitie,  are 
!r^  consigning  to  thi,  Bradford  county 

"Animals  from  outstanding  herd,  in 
C  T  A  work  in  these  counties  are  con- 
signed This  means  that  most  of  the 
animals  have  or  are  from  dam.  with  high 
r  T  A  production  records. 

All  cattle  will  be  eligible  to  enter 
Tuberculin  Accredited  Herd.^  Many  a^e 
from  Abortion  Accredited  Herd,_  All 
w°il  have  been  blood  tested  for  Abortion 
within  30  days  or  sale  day  to  permit  .h.p- 
ment  into  any  .tate. 
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Our   preparations   for  a   detailed    Basic 
and  Surplus  Plan  for  19^3  have  come  to 

naught.  f 

The  officers  anJ  sales  committee  oJ 
your  association  had.  what  was  believed 
to  be  a  satisfactory  program  for  t.ie 
coming  year,  but  failed  to  have  tne.r 
plans  approved  by  cooperat.nc  dea.ers. 
Plans  suggested  by  the  buyers  could  not 
be  agreed  to.  being  so  far  out  of  hne  w.th 
general  conditions  that  it  was  impossible 
to  accept  them,  as  far  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  producera  were  concerned. 

Evidently  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
do  and  that  was  to  agree  to  an  arbitration 
of  our  differences. 

The  first  session  under  the  direction  ot 
the  arbitrator.  Dr.  Clyde  L  King  will  be 
held  on  September  16th.  After  decision 
is  rendered  by  the  arbitrator,  due  notice 
of  his  de:ision  will  bs  ainajnced. 

The  situation  on  the  whole  is  extremely 
chaotic,  and  at  this  time  no  information 
as  to  the  marketing  program  can  be 
announced. 

Septebmer  and  October  are  the  months 
in  which  "LocaU"  will  be  holding  meetings 
to  elect  delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation,   to    be    held    in    Philadelphia    on 
November  29th  and  30th.     In  fact,  some 
elections  have  already   been   held.      This 
year,  when  so  many  problems  face  coop- 
erative     organizations,      it      is      doubtly 
important  that  not  only  delegates  attend, 
but  that  Inter-State  members,  with  their 
wives,  be  present  whenever  possible.     In 
addition  to  the  business  of  the  Association, 
a   program   of   outstanding   speakers   has 
been  arranged.     For  further  information, 
attend    the    next    meeting    of    your    own 
local. 

Members  of  71  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  sold  304  cows  found  unprofit- 
able in  tests  during  May.  according  to 
C.  R.  Gearhart.  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  dairy  extension  service. 

Cows  tested  during  the  month  totalled 
26.244.  Of  this  number,  5610  produced 
more  than  40  pounds  of  buttcrfat  each 
and  6327  gave  more  than  1000  pounrls  of 
milk  apiece.  In  the  40-pound  group  2202 
cows  exceeded  50  pounds  of  fat,  and  of 
the  heavy  milkers  3825  passed  tiie  1200- 
pound  mark. 

Coventry  association  of  C  hester  county 
led  in  cows  tested  with  785  and  in  40- 
pound  butterfat  producers  with  188. 
Cumberland  No.  I  was  first  in  1000- 
po.  nJ  milkers  with  236. 


Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  the  prices  to  be 
„,;H  rtrndurers  for  basic  milk  dur- 
ing September,  1932,  are  noted  be- 
low: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  OB. 
Philadelphia  for  September,  1932, 
and  until  further  advised  will  be 
$2.00  per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.3 
cents  per  quart. 

Ninety    per   cent   of   your   estab- 
lished basic  quantity  will  be  used 
as    heretofore.       Ten    per    cent    of 
your  production,  up  to  and  equal 
to  your  established  basic  quantity, 
will    be    paid    for    by    cooperating 
buyers  at  a  cream  price.     (If  you 
produce     above     your     established 
basic    quantity,    ten    per    cent    of 
your     established     basic     quantity 
will  be  sold  at  a  cream  price.)   The 
price    of    basic    milk    delivered    at 
receiving     stations     in     the     51-60 
mile  zone,  three  per  cent  fat,  will 
be  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  with 
the   usual   differentials  and   var-a- 
tions  at  other  mileage  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
September  is  based  on  the  average 
of  ninety-two  score  New  York  but- 
ter, plus  10  cents  per  pound  and 
this  amount  multiplied  by  four, 
will  be  the  price  of  four  per  cent 
milk  for  cream  purposes  «*•  "'I  »"*- 
ceiving  station  points.  The  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  cream  price  will  be 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
higher  than  the  receiving  station 
cream  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
September,  1932,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  New  York  butter 
multiplied  by  four,  plus  20%. 


By  H.  D. ALLEBACH 


^Id  l..r  »•  '"'t'^t'^Tprodu.tion    up 

he  market  conditions  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  She<I  have  not  improved  d.  ^^,  J -^n  •-''-e  cs.abl„he.n 

1  J  »u, .,..U        n»r%r.rt«  rnm\na  to  us  from    buvf   pmx)      ,       __!,,  representing  that 

jnth  OI  August  as  wc  iii»i«:u  uiv-j    -■-.  ■^'"►"~'  "   92  score  butter  p"«-«= 

1       .   ..L-i    tk„   .«1<.c.    in    Aiit7iist  were  as  low  ai    »t  die  »**"'  p 


,, --rZ,  ,.„  August.  1932.  and  represent  those  .0  he  paid  by  cooperating  dealers. 

-'-7;::;;7ces.  .uoted  below  are         Aug  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^ 

I..,  that  month.  ,  „f  Ore  established  basic  average  wm       i 

•"'    ?"„  basic  milk.  90  per  cent  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  p,,„ 

i,d' ..r  a.  bas._c,P-e.;^_^^^,,„„.  up^t^o_.ml^e^ual  to^establ.shed  ^  ,,^  ,,^.  ,  ,„  „,  ,,,  ,„.„. 


nulk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  below. 


„f  tbr  basic  and  cream  amounts  will  be 
.joreseni 

INTER-STATE  MILK.   I-K  _^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,.,„ducer,s  a 


paid    for 


The 
the  month  01  nuguai  co  ^-^  ..^^ —  — •■  - 

milk  in    "Inter-State"    territory   show   that   the   sales    in    August  were  as  low  a,  sTATE  MILK  PROUUCtK.    a:.:. ■—      .    .    ^  .„  ,„^.„ 

month  during  the  year.     The  partial  cause  is  the  number  of  pt.ple  who  were  .  .,.^_^  ^^.^.  ,  jT-^^^rt^n^^-ng^^ 

town.     Then  too.  the  cheapne.ss  of  fruit  has  resulted  in  its  taking  the  place  oU  ..       t  .   . -'^  "'  "rr'^WPr^ucer..  Association.  2c  per  m  ,»unds  (40..  ..uart.)  o.  all  m.lk 
i._^:„„  .1..  ..„,U..  will  imt^rove  when  the  folks  get  back  into  the  city  and  ^  sna  P.y-^%  .^e  Int-S*'  «  ^^  '^J^Ta"ion.  ^  „,  .„  ,„,w 


3wn         1  hen   too.    me  cneai«..;.-.»  "•    — -   ,.,..»  "  -  -    .     ""  "'  ''**'""'"  ,   ^^,„^i^,i„„    2c  per   100  iKJUnds  (461:  quart.)  of  all  m.lk 

We  are  hoping  the  market  will  improve  when  the  folks  get  back  into  the  city  and  ^  ^' £r^,:^::X^7X^^^         c„„„,,:  2.  ..r  ,00  pound.  (46.,  -.uarts)  of  ...  m..k 

»'""(2)     To  l***  ^'"''"^'   l..rtr^  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

u     _1  (rom  other  pro<lucers  at  pn ,,..,„  (none' 

_•  Buichased  iron' "^j^.|_^^ 

I  lowever.  according  to  the  latest  news. 


be  opened  at  their  usual  time.    The  date  h 

possible  that  it  will  be  extended  to  October 

on  the  consumption  of  milk  during  the  month  of  September.  When  I  wrote  m, 
story,  we  were  hoping  that  conditions  would  improve  to  the  extent  that  we  couk 
back  on  a  100  per  cent  basic,  but  that  has  not  happened  and  it  is  questionable  wh« 
will  be  getting  back  to  the  100  per  cent  of  our  established  basic  quantity. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  entire  Board  of  Directors  and  officers  of  the  "Inter-S. 
with  the  buyers  of  milk  in  Inter-State  territory  to  consider  a  -"'"g  plan  for  19: 
was  finallv  agreed  to  continue  our  present  established  basic  quantity  for  1933  or. 
market  conditions  warranted  a  change.  Within  less  than  a  week  buyers  of  milk, 
for  another  conference  to  consider  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk,  and  to  re-co. 
the  selling  plan.  On  September  9th  the  Board  of  Directors  again  met  with  the  b. 
of  milk.  The  Directors  were  unanimously  agreed  that  general  conditions  did  no  . 
rant  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk  at  this  time,  resulting  in  a  deadlock  w.tk 
dealers.  .. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  go  to  arbitration  Inasmuch  as  it  will  tak 
arbitrator  some  time  to  study  conditions  from  every  angle  and  render  a  decisKX 
felt  that  the  Review,  which  had  already  been  delayed  in  order  to  carry  a  repor  « 
earlier  conferences  to  our  membership,  could  be  held  up  no  longer.  When  the  d« 
of  the  arbitrator  is  reached,  it  will  be  carried   in  the  October  Review  or  in  a  .. 


issue. 


i 


Teat 
Per  Cent. 

3. 

3  05 

3.1 

3   15 

3  2 

3  25 

33 

3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
35 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3.» 
(.85 
3.9 

3  95 
4. 

4  05 
4   I 
4   15 
4  2 
4  25 
43 
4  55 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6) 
4  7 
4  75 
4.8 
4.85 
4  9 
4.95 
5 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  July.  1932: 

No.  I  nspections  Made 22 1  ft 

Sediment  Tests 2981 

Meetings 

Attendance 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 59  pi 

No.  Miles  Traveled 29,284 

During  the  month  69  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  70  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 

up 

To    date    236.112    farm    inspections 

have  been  made. 


Te.t 


No  matter  Of  what  the  arbitrator  decides,  we  will  need  to  endeavor  to  equals 
production  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  year  through       It  will  be  to  the  adv. 
If  every  producer  to  produce  a  regular  amount  of  milk  at  all  times.      It   is  ^^ 
important  that  we  do  not  go  above  our  present  production,  as  consumption  l-l  , 
increased  as  much  as  we  hoped  it  would.  | 

Butter  Price*  5    ^^^ 

The   butter   market    ha,   been   gradually    working    toward   slightly   higher  p«    H.l^t 
The  advance  while  not  great,  has  been  influenced  largely  by  the  day  to  day  de.       3  05 
particularly  in  the  92  score  butter  grade. 

Butter  early  in  the  month  was  quoted  at  20  cents  per  pound  for  92  score  W 
NewYork  City.  There  was  a  slight  increase  during  the  first  week,  followed  by  a  gr. 
recovery,  with  the  market  closing  at  20  cents  at  the  end  of  the  month 

Offerings  have  not  been  heavy   and  the  movement  has  been  a'^ng  conserve 
Hnes      The  market  on  the  whole  has  been  cleaned  up  with  buying  largely  for  .« 
';::  nLs        Average  price  of  92  score  butter  for  the  month  of  A^giist    u.n 
the  surplus  price  is  computed  was  .2026  cent,  per  pound,  as  compared  to  .  1 772  in^ 


BASIC  PRICE 
August,  19^2 
F  O.B.  PhiladelphU 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Basic  t.}uai.lity 
Per  100  1-bs. 
$2.00 
2.02 
2  04 
2  06 
2  08 
2    10 
2    12 
2    14 
2    16 
2.18 
2  20 

1  li 

2  24 
2  26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2  34 
2  36 
2  38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.46 
2.50 
2.S2 
2.i4 
2.56 
2.M 
2  60 
2  62 
2  64 
2  66 
2  68 
2  70 
2  72 
2  74 
2  76 
2  78 
2  80 


Price 
Her   Qt. 


3 

.35 

4 

4 

.45 
i 

55 
.6 

65 
.7 
.75 

75 
.8 

85 

9 

95 


4. 

4. 

4 

4 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4 

4. 

4 

4 

4 

5. 

5.05 

5  05 

5.1 

5.15 

lis 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 

1*55 

1*65 

5.7 
5  7 
5   75 
5  8 
5  85 
59 
5  95 
6. 
6. 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station* 

Quotations  are  at^albold'p"'"'--  Inland  station. 

charges.  Freight  Hate. 

Per  100  I. b. 
.268 


Mi  UK* 


10  inc. 
20     • 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
'W) 


I  to 

II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  lo 
81  to 
91  to  100 

101   to  110 

III  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  lo  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  18(1 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  t..  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  2)0 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  30O 


.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.4)4 
.4511 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.525 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.5<)6 
.600 


Price 
i';f.  Milk 
$1.')7 
1.56 
1.54 
I  53 
I  51 
I  50 
1  48 
1.47 
1.45 
I  44 
1.43 
I  42 
I  41 
1    3'> 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

Augu.t.  193.: 

At  All  Receiving  Station. 


Te.t 
3 

J  05 
3    I 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

Augu.t,  I93Z 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 


Cream 


Surplu. 


Effect  of  Cooperation 

In  Egg-Selling 

"Fancy  eggs  sold  on  the  Doylestown 
egg  auction  last  week  for  28'/2  cents  per 
dozen.  Extras  sold  for  28 '4  cents  and 
standards  fc.r  27',  2  cents  per  dozen.  All 
of  these  prices  were  above  the  prices  re- 
ceived for  the  best  eggs  in  these  gr.tdes 
in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 
This,  however,  is  not  unusual.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  case  most  weeks. 

"The  only  explanation  for  this  fine 
demand  for  Bucks  county  eggs  offered 
on  the  auction  is  that  they  arc  thoroughly 
graded  as  to  size,  freshness  and  quality, 
and  buyers  know  exactly  what  they  are 
getting  from  week  to  week.  One  large 
buyer  told  me  recently  that  the  only 
thing  wronH  with  the  auction  is  that 
there  are  not  enough  of  the  eggs  in  the 
better  grades."  -From  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer." 


Cool  Milk  Promptly  and 
Efficiently 

Many  farmers  are  having  milk  rejected  because  of  bad 
flavor  and  high  temperature. 

High  temperature  means  rapid  growth  of  bacteria,  and 
resultant  souring.  . 

fool  t^romntlv    all  of  your  milk,  immediately  after  milk- 

refrigeration  methods  must  be  used. 

To  have  milk  of  a  quality  satisfactory  for  human  con- 
sumpt^n  def::;ite  effort'  toward  cooling  and  cleanliness  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  he  hot  days  are  already  taking  their  toll  in  m.lk  losses, 
due  largely,  to  the  above  named  causes. 

Save  Money  by  Properly  Cooling 
Your  Milk  Supply 


I 


3  05 
3  1 
3.15 
3  2 
3  25 
3.3 
3  35 
3  4 

3  45 

3  5 

3  55 

3  6 

3  65 

3  7 

3  75 

3  8 

3  85 

3  9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4  I 
4  15 
4  2 
4.25 
4.3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4.7 
4  75 
4  8 
4.85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


Per 

100  Ll>. 
$1  28 
I  30 
1  32 
I  34 
I  36 
I  38 
I  40 
1  42 
1.44 
I  46 
I  48 
1.50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  56 
I  58 
I  60 
1  62 
1  64 
I  66 
I  M3 
I  70 
I  72 
I  74 
I  76 
I  78 
I  80 
I  82 
I  84 
I  86 
I  88 
I  'X) 
I  92 
I  94 
1  96 

1  98 

2  IMI 
2  (12 
2  04 
2  06 
2  08 


Per 

Qi  (f) 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 

2  95 
3 

3  05 
3  1 

3  15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 


Per 
100  l-b. 
$1.05 
1  07 
1  09 
111 
1.13 
I  15 
1.17 
I  19 
1.21 


45 

S 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

.8 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4  I 
4.1 

4  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  4 
4  45 


23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

33 

35 

.37 

.39 

.41 

I  43 

I  45 

I  47 

I  49 


51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

61 

63 

65 

67 

69 

71 

.73 

I  75 

1.77 

1.79 

l.«l 

1.83 

1  85 


Per 

Qi.(^) 

2  3 
2  35 
2  4 
2  4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 

2  9 
2.95 
3 

3  05 
3  05 
3  1 

3  15 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  7 
3.75 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 
3  95 
4 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 
4. 

4  05 
4  I 


Cicalli 
Per  100  Ul). 

V)  78 
0  80 
0  82 
II  84 
0  86 
0  88 
0.90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  96 

0  98 

1  (M) 
I  02 
I  04 
I  06 
I  08 


15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


10  ■ 
12 
14 
16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 
36 
38 
I  40 
I  42 
I  44 
I  46 
1  48 
1  50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  56 
I  5H 


Surplu. 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0  54 
0  56 
0  58 
0  60 
0.62 
0.64 
0.66 
0.6S 
0.70 
0.72 
0  74 
0  76 
0  78 
0  80 
0  82 
0  84 
0.86 
0  88 
0  90 
0  92 
0  94 
0  •»6 

0  98 

1  00 
I  02 
1  04 
I  06 
1  08 


10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

I  24 

I  26 

I  28 

1  30 

I  32 

I  34 


Base  Prices  at 


'A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


NAME  or 
DKI.lVl.KY   I'O  Nr 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

4/lh  anil  l.ancaslei 

lUi  ami  Chestnut 

Ualiiwm  r>airieii    ... 
hrueniiiKef-l'ai"*"         ■ 
Other  Terininal  Market* 

Auilulion.  N.  J 

Cumtlen.  N.J 

Norristown,  Ha 

Wilimnt«l">n.  Oel 

Receiving  Station* 

Anselina.  I'a 

He-Kora.  I'a       , 

(Jri.lKetim.  N.J 

13yer».  Ha       

(urryville.  Ha 

GoHlicn.  Ha 

Huntingilon.  Ha 

Kelton,  Ha    _ 

Kimberton.  Ha 

i.andeiiberg.  H« 

Mercersburg.  Ha 

Nassau.  IJel 

OxfurH.  H. 

KeH  Hill.  Ha 

Kingoes.  N.  J 

Ku'^bland.  Ha 

Waynesboro.  Pa 

Williamsburg.  Ha 

Yerkes.  Ha     .^ 

Zieglersville.  Pa 


Delivery  Hoint 
Location  in  Mileage 

F.O.B. 
F.O.U. 

r  o  B 
f'.o.b'. 


F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 
F.O.B.    less     9 
l-.O.B.    less    30 


cts. 
eta. 


41-  50 
261    270 

31      40 

41-  50 
261-270 

51  60 
201   210 

51     tM 


Minimum   Butterfat 

Test  Keriuirenienl  in 

Kffect  at  Delivery 

Per  Ont 

4  Oil 

4,00 

4.00 

4  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3.70 
3.70 

3  70 

4  00 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 


Base  Hrice  of  3.50'?S 
Milk  per  100  Lb.. 

$2.20 
2.20 
2  20 


2  20 
2  20 
2  11 
1   90 


41 

41 

181 

1)1 

51 

51 

51 

31 

181 


50 
50 
190 
140 
60 
60 
60 
40 
190 


221  230 
31-  40 
41      50 

F.O.B.  Hhila. 


I  St  .Surplus  Hrice p  o'bT  AU  Rec  Sta. 

1st  Surplus  Hrice 


00 

70 

70 

70 

70 

.70 

00 

4  40 

3.70 

3  70 

3  70 

3  70 

4.00 
A 


I  71 

1  46 

I  73 

1  71 

1  46 

1.70 

1.52 

1.70 

1.71 

1.71 

l.>4 

I.J9 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.54 

1.50 

1.75 

1.71 

1.25 
0.74 


38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

.30 

1.29 

I.2S 

t.27 

1.26 

1.26 

1.24 

1.24 


cents  per  nu.....=..  .   --•  _  ,  ^^         producers  oniy.  w""  ■-•■- 

„  l.acteri.  bonuses  »>'»"'*  •]'"i'°^nt,„ne<3.  provided  that  at  least 
rebruary.  M^rr...  ai...  -'V  •■;  "- ^.ee  of  the  previous  .l«  >"<'''^7."™'"„"\he  above  mentione.1.  qualifying 
received  similar  bonuses  during  three  .      p,_^,^,.^        ,„  a.ldil.on  to  «•«»?";;,  ,       ■■/^-  ^,lk  bonuse. 

nne  of  these  three  months  *"■  J"  ^"''^Xr    Januarv.  February.  M"'^*'' .•"(■;„'\''hac?eria  count  of  10.000 
d^nng  the  -'•"''>V''KVir,  aid  a  bo.  u,  ..f  25  cen.s.per  h""-!-'  P^-^;^'' nVo^nd  less  than  50.000. 
::  tri^^'^^^^iaf^^  r  ^n^lS  40'^.;:!  ;:::'A..  .  the  b.cte,..  requirement. 
Ci  »»s  1      Shippers  will  <iu->l''y  '°    .  ,,„,y  p„int.  are  met. 

a;  V.  :=^^3irr!.'b:r.'o,l5:::^.'U"ir  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requirement. 


,  requirement* 


TrriTerm  nafmarket  delivery  P"'"'' '^V.t'een  10.001-50.000. 

i      a     receiving  "'j-'L-jT'slRrNoV   MEtIn    AUGUST  . 

rERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NUl  -^^  ;,  ,he  bacteria 

C.'ImV  -Shipper,  will  fail  «" ''""^'Ir;'";  "points  are  not  met. 
the  minimum  requirement  of  the  M»v 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  held- 
„,en  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  July.  1932: 

No.  Tests  Made 

No.  Plants  Investigated ' 

No.  Membership  Calls ^ 

No.  Calls  on  Members......        ^' 

No.  Qual.  Improvem't  Calls. .  ^O' 
No.  Herd  Samples  Tested...  I  I '^ 
No.  New  Memljers  Signed.    . 

No.  Cows  Signed 

No.  Transfers  Made ^ 

No.  Meetings  Attended 

No.  Attending  Meetings 


"•'"•"-'.,s*srr'r"MirK'--'';'"'' 

,  p.,  ....  bu.t..!..  '"-'il^M^ 

ron    Hhila.     station  51 -6<1  mile 
p/,  Vol)  Lbs.  <}.s.       Her  KH)  Lb,. 


I 


Noveml>er 
I)eceml>cr 

19)1 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
Noveml>er 
December 

1932 
January 
February 
March 
Aoril 
May 
June 
July 
'     Augu.t 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4",;  At  All  Receiving  Staliona 

Cl.*»!t    1 


I    74 
1.40 

1.11 

111 
I    13 
I   03 
.92 
.90 
97 
I  .08 
I    24 
I    35 
1.20 
I    20 

.96 
.87 
.88 
.78 
.73 
.66 
.82 
.94 


1930 
July 
August 
Seplenil>er 
October 
Noveinl>er 
I  December     I -'5 
16-31 

1931 
January 
[■'eliruary 
March 
Aoril 
May 
June 
July 
August 
SeplemVier 
October 

November 

jlrcember 
1932 

January 

February  ^M5 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


29 
29 
29 
29 

29 


7  1 
7  I 
7.1 
7.1 
7  1 


f3   29 
\2.89 


89 

89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
56 
56 
56 
56 


I 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 


71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
31 


2  51 
r2  51 

\2   14 


14 
14 
14 
14 
00 


2  00 


31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 
_  31 
I  98 
I  98 
I  98 
I    98 

I  93 
I  93 
I  64 
I  64 
I  64 
1  «.4 
I  64 
1  50 
1  50 


Dairy  Industry       „     ,     .  , 
Expansion  Probable 

Increased  production  of  dairy  products 
this  fall  and  winter  as  a  result  of  relatively 
large  numbers  of  cows  on  farms,  low 
prices  of  feed  grains  in  relation  to  dairy 
products,  increased  fall  freshenmg.  and 
prospective  increases  in  feed  supplies,  is 
to  be  expected,  says  the  U.  S.  Department 
of    Agriculture    reporting    on    the    dairy 

outlook.  ,  ,    r- 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
says  that  unless  the  decrease  in  consumer 
incomes    is    checked,    the    ratio    between 
prices  of  feed  and  prices  of  dairy  products 
will  probably  be  even  less  favorable  for 
dairying  in  deficit  feed  areas  than  for  the 
last  two  seasons.     In  surplus  feed  areas^ 
however,  the  ratio,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
more  favorable.    Prices  of  fluid  m.lk  have 
declined   during   the   last   year    at    about 
the  same  rate  as  have  prices  of  manufac- 
tured   dairy    products,    but    the    bureau 
points  out  that  base  prices  for  fluid  milk 
a«  still  relatively  higher  than  wholesale 
prices  of  the  manufactured  products. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  has 
continued  to  increase  during  the  first  half 
of  1932  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  the 
same  months  of   1931.  but  it  i.  expected 
that  the  present  rate  of  increase,  w^l  not 
continue  because  the  numbers  of  heifer, 
being  raised  has  begun  to  decline.     Poor 
pastures,    local    feed    shortages,    a    higher 
percentage     of     low-producing     cows     in 
herds,    and    a    marked    shift    toward    fal 
freshening  are  stated  as  reasons  why  total 
™ilk    production    the    first    half    of    1932 
was  somewhat  lighter  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1931.  despite  an  mcreased  num- 
ber of  cows. 


Uncle  Ab  says  it  is  a  good  plan  alway.s 
to  have  the  courage  to  appear  as  good  as 
you  really  are. 


A  good  purebred  sire  is  an  effective 
means  of  improving  a  dairy  herd  m  both 
type  and  production. 
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A  HOME-^HEALTH 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


Work 

Let  me  hut  do  m\f  >.vorkJrom  day  to  daxi. 

Infield  or  jorest,  at  the  desk  or  loom. 

In    roaring   market-place   or  tranquil 
room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  mi/  heart  to  sax/, 
When  i-agranl  <.i'Uhes  beckon  me  astray. 

"This  is  my  a-ork;  my  blessing,  not  my 
doom; 

OJ  all  who  lii'e,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right 

Then  shall  I  tee  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  proi'e   my 

powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerjul  greet  the  laboring 
hours. 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows 

Jail 
At  ei'entide,  to  play  and  loi-e  and  rest. 
Because  I  know  Jor  me  my  work  is  best. 

—Henry  VanDyke 


How  Parents  Can  Help 

With  School  Work 

(Extracts  from  an  article  by  Leonore  C.  Rothschild  in 


The  Blind  to 

Have  Cook  Book 

The  first  cookbook  for  the  blind  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  printed 
in  Braille,  the  raised  lettering  which  the 
blind  can  read  with  their  fingertips,  and 
contains  recipes  tested  in  the  depart- 
ment's bureau  of  home  economics. 

The  new  cookbook,  prepared  by  Miss 
Ruth  Van  Deman  and  Mrs.  Fanny 
Yeatman.  will  enable  blind  cooks  to  pre- 
pare dishes  without  relying  on  memory 
or  outside  help  for  the  recipes. 

Blind  cooks  depend  on  their  senses  of 
touch  and  smell,  which  are  highly  devel- 
oped, and  are  very  exact  in  regulating 
the  time  that  the  roast  stays  in  the  oven 
and  the  amount  of  heat  applied  to  the 
biscuits.  As  a  result,  their  cooking  is 
often  more  uniform  than  that  of  cooks 
who  see.  Specially  shaped  containers  for 
salt,  sugar,  pepper  and  such  staples  are 
used  by  blind  cooks,  and  they  also  use 
Braille  labels  to  guide  them  to  the  right 
ingredients. 

* 'Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Chili  Sauce 
1  pk.  ripe  tomatoes  put 

through  sieve 
1  qt.  peppers  ground 
I  qt.  celery  chopped 
I  qt.  onions  ground 

Cook  two  hours,  stirring  frequently. 
Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Gross, 
R.  D.  No.  I.  Manchester.  Pa. 


The  parent  who  wants  to  help  his  child 
with  school  work  does  well  to  realize  that 
teaching  and  learning  are  necessarily 
divided  into  three  important  kinds  of 
work:  the  actual  giving  of  information, 
the  frequent  attentive  repetition  of  details 
to  be  remembered,  such  as  names,  dates 
or  what-not.  and  a  broad  re-studying  of 
subject  matter  from  many  points  of  ap- 
proach in  order  to  relate  to  it  what  the 
child  already  knows. 

The  parent  must  be  careful  not  to 
expect  too  much  of  his  child.  Children 
are  not  capable  of  too  long  sustained  con- 
centration. Make  your  study  periods 
short,  and  relate  the  information  you  wish 
to  give  as  closely  to  the  child's  interests 
and  experience  as  is  possible.  And  above 
all,  make  doing  lessons  a  pleasurable  ex- 
perience and  never  one  of  nagging  and 
scolding  The  spirit  should  be  one  of 
learning  together  something  in  which 
interest  has  been  aroused. 

In  helping  your  child  to  review  a  topic 
be  careful  that  he  docs  not  merely  repeat 
words  which  he  has  memorized.     In  drill 


1  qt.  vinegar 

2  lbs.  sugar 
2  tbsp.  salt 
2  tsp.  cloves 
1  tsp.  pepper 


School  Day«  Should  B«  EjiB«r  Happy  Days 

work  we  wanted  him  to  memorize  little 
details.  Now  he  must  use  those  details 
and  fit  them  into  the  great  scheme  of 
universal  development.  He  may  memor- 
ize facts,  but  never  words.  Teach  review 
with  plenty  of  questioning.  Don't  let 
him  tell  you  that  the  population  of  sea- 
ports is  generally  greater  than  that  of 
inland  cities,  without  asking  him  why. 
and  if  he  doesn't  know,  don't  tell  him. 
One  of  the  great  mistakes  that  parents 
make  is  their  willingness   to  give  mfor- 


Parents") 
mation  with  no  effort  to  the  child.  He 
will  learn  more  about  the  derivation  of  a 
word,  for  example,  if  you  hand  him  the 
dictionary  and  tell  him  to  find  out,  and 
then  discuss  it  with  him,  than  if  you 
merely  tell  him  and  let  him  repeat  it. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  emphasize 
the  difference  between  drill  and  review 
is  to  say  that  drill  means  repetition  and 
review  means  discussion. 

Not  only  must  there  be  a  clear  under- 
standing of  facts,  but  a  sense  of  their 
relative  values.  We  must  show  the  child 
that  it  is  more  important  to  the  good  of 
the  nation  for  its  citizens  to  be  sure  of 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  than  to  be  able 
to  recite  the  names  of  the  presidents  in 
order,  and  we  must  make  him  realize  that 
he  is  better  fitted  to  be  proud  of  his  great 
country  if  he  realizes  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  its  industries  than  if  he  can 
name  every  state  in  the  Union  with  its 
capital  and  not  know  whether  wheat  will 
grow  in  the  same  climate  as  cotton. 

In  studying  he  must  look  for  the  major 
points  and  learn  them  first,  later  subdivid- 
ing them  and  adding  to  his  store  of  know- 
ledge the  little  things  between.  Relative 
values  and  a  sense  of  what  is  most  im- 
portant are  among  the  most  difficult  things 
to  teach. 

Another   way    in   which    you    can    help 
your  child  to  review  is  to  make  him  talk. 
Some   people   will   feel   that   this  is  quite 
superfluous   because    many    children    talk 
too  much  anyway,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
make  him  talk  sensibly  and  be  able  to  ex- 
press what  is  in  his  mind.    Nobody  knows 
anything  if  he  cannot  tell   someone  else 
about  it.     Facility  in  expression  is  to  be 
gained  first  by  that  clear  understanding  of 
facts  and  their  relative  values,  and  then  by 
an  adequate  vocabulary.     This  must  in- 
clude not  only  a  good  general  vocabulary, 
but  a  special   technical  vocabulary  with 
the  ability  to  simplify  terms  in  the  subject 
under  consideration.     Much  can  be  done 
to  help  the  child  express  what  he  knows 
if   the   parent   is   genuinely   interested   m 
what  the  child  is  studying.    Talk  to  him 
about  it  and.  most  of  all,  make  him  talk 
to  you.      For  the  boy  who  gets  nervous 
when  he  is  called  on,  the  greatest  help  is 
plenty  of  encouragement  and  reassurance 
from  his  parents.      Always  tell   him  you 
believe  in  him  and  soon  he  will  acquire 
self-confidence  which  in  turn  will   reveal 
ability.  ^ ^^^ 


Back  to  School " 

DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS 


Packing  the  Lunch  Kit 

(Suggestions  for  sandwiches  and    otherwise) 


For  three  or  four 
years,  we  have  been 
interested     in     the 
covers  oi  I'ne  maBi 
zines  at  this  season 
when     the    schools 
are  opening.      And 
as  we  have  studied 
the  faces   pictured, 
we  have  wondered 
why    the   artists 
felt  called   upon   to  always  picture 
■hild  as  not  wanting  to  go.  hesitant. 
,'a    scowl,    with    anything,    but    the 
ousness   that   ought    to   be   theirs   and 
which  we  ought   to  send   them  off. 
^„y  would  be  the  plight  of  every 
,ld  and  home  if  there  was  no  school. 
My  second   thought   is   this;   when   we 
all  talking  "retrenchment     and     sal- 
cuu"  another  wonderment  comes  as 
why  cuts  are  made  in  what  to  some  of 
Jm  the  vital  place  for   training  for 
feal  citizenship.  . 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  -V  t*^««  '« 
anything  the  matter  with  teaching.  But 
Z   as   my   query    about    the    magazine 

What's  the  Matter       Urs  was  at  its  ^-^^^'.l^^\\^'^\Z 

With    Mv    Card,  my  attention  an  essay  wr.tteri  for  a  con 
With    My    Uart.J>y^  ^^^^^^^^    ^^    ..^^^^   Delineator    on 

Six  faults  keep  home  gardens  and)  ,  "What  is  the  matter  with 

r  1   •        .L   ■     u    »    '  the  suDjeci  "■ 

gardeners  from  doing  their  best. 

are  listed  below  in  the  approxintwte: 

of   their   importance,    yet   any  one  i 

may  cause  complete  failure  of  the  gr 

These  are:    I,   failure  to  keep  th« » 

down:   2.   poor   soil   and   no   fertiliw 

dry  weather:  4.  insects:  5.  diseasesiu 

the  lack  of  careful  planning  so  thatr 

sowings  of  the  early  crops  are  not  cot 

along  by  the  time  the  first  ones  are 

Naturally,  there  are  certain  rerneb 

1.      Hoe  or  cultivate  shallow  tor 
cutting  off  roots  of  the  crops,  and  c 


1 
Too  Young  For  School  But  Old  Enmij 
to  LIka  to  Help  With  Little  Kitchen U 


r  Our  September  Garden 


Cheese  &  Tomato  Ring 

1  can  thick  tomato  soup    I  c.  chopped 
(or  same  amount  of  to-       chicken  or 
matoes  thickened  other  meat 
slightlywithflourpaste)  Vl  c  cold  water 

Vl  lb.  cream  cheese  '/4c.  mayonnaise 

2  tbsp.  gelatine  Vl  c.    chopped 

celery 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  5  min- 
utes. Bring  tomatoes  to  a  boil.  Remove 
from  heat  and  add  cream  cheese.  Stir 
until  cheese  is  melted.  Add  gelatine  and 
cool,  then  add  mayonnaise,  chopped 
celery  and  chicken.  Season  to  taste.  Pour 
into  ring  molds  and  chill.  Turn  onto  a 
bed  of  lettuce  leaves.  The  center  may  lie 
filled  with  potato  salad.  Garnish  with 
hard  boiled  eggs  if  so  desired. 

Mrs.  I.  R   Zollers, 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


From  the  School-Lunch  Cook  Book 

Heat  in  double  boiler 


Peanut  Butter  Soup 
3  tbsp.  peanut  butter     3  c.  whole  milk 
Salt  to  taste  Dash  of  pepper  for 

adults 
To  the  peanut  butter  add  Vl  c"P  <>' 
milk  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be 
cooked.  Heat  slowly  and  cream  thorough- 
ly. When  smooth  add  remainder  of  milk 
and  bring  to  a  point  just  below  boiling, 
stirring  constantly  to  keep  smooth.  Serve 
with  whole  wheat  crackers,  croutons  or 
toast  fingers. 


and  soaked  gelatin, 
until  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Chill.  When 
the  jelly  begins  to  stiffen,  add  I  cup  of 
any  of  the  following:  orange  sections, 
pieces  of  cooked  pineapple,  shredded  co- 
coanut.  dates  or  prunes,  sliced  peaches  or 
pears,  or  cooked  apricots.  Serve  with 
plain  or  whipped  cream.    Serves  10. 


Rose'.Bushes  Raised  from  Slips 

The  very  best  time  to  plant  rose  slips 

:rt::f;;;7n;;g"h-s;;ha7the.i.  from  September  1st  to  th-;;d^j; 

never  get  a  good  start.  Never  allow.  October.  Dig  a  hole  about  1  5  '-^«« ^- 
weeds  to  get  big  enough  to  be  pulW  .nd  fill  half  way  -tW  compos  m^  rial 
,        .  grass  clippings  or  anything  that   win   roi 

2  Save  all  leaves,  weeds,  straw  and  supply  food  for  growing  slips^  C^t 
waste  vegetable  matter  to  compct  .hp  on  a  slant  with  5  or  6  ey«..  Be  sure 
when  they  are  thoroughly  decay.,  ^ -^--V::^::^^  - 
Tt:^rr't::S"m...  U^  ^  -  ground^  When  fiUi.  . 
the  soil  ^  that  it  Will  hold  more,  the  earth  make  sure  .  -  >°-^  '»-;  ,^ 
Plow    your    garden    in    the    fall  or.  surrounding  soil.     No  leaves     but  a » 

^A  l^n  «11  w.^'.downto:  buds    should    be    removed    so    that    the 
sprmg.  and  keep  all  weed,  down         ^  ^.^^  ^^  .^^^  ^^^  ^,_^^^  .^^^^^j     , 

■^^^  "^^^''^^ »he  bud.      The   planted   slips   should   be 

V  CI  •  C         '    covered  with  a  one  or  two  quart  jar  and 

lour    OhOpping     Otrn  the    »oil    packed    about    one    inch    high 

Louise  E.  Drotleff  around  the  jar.     It  is  necessary  that  the 

Ding-DongI  Ding-Dong!  "Cmi^  plant  be  well  watered.  After  the  cold 
that  I  hear  the  school  bell  ringing'  weather  sets  in  the  earth  can  be  pacKea 
claims  Mrs.  Tompkins  in  surprise.  "   half  way  up  the  jar. 

indeed  ",  we  reply,  "school  days  a«>  Under  no  conditions  should  the  ja  s 
again  and  with  them  the  problem  of ,»  be  removed  until  May.  or  when  you  are 
ing  lunches  everyday."  --  there  will  be  no  -«-  ^7*    .^^,^;;^ 

To  help  you  carry  out  the  idea.  WIT  the  jar  is  removed  we  often  fi"d  l>uds  have 
ed  on  this  page  under  "packing  the  L.  developed  on  the  slips,  b"t  they  should 
Kit,"  we  have  been  looking  for  .tu«  be  cut  off  so  that  the  f^»  »*-"f  'd 
made  enamel  lunch  kits  and  therm-k  conserved  in  the  plant  Before  the  end 
ties  that  can  be  carried  to  school  day.'    of  June  your  bush  will  have  buds  and  ros«. 

T         A    »  II  with.tand  the  many  kw    but  it  would  be  best  to  continue  cutting 
day  and  still  withstand  the  many  »-  ,  ■     1;    , 

they  are  bound  to  get.     To  our  surp.    off  the  buds.     If  you  have  P'^^ted  sh^ 

Tne   store   is  offering  a   very  specif-    from  ever-blooming  varieties,  you  should 

'  "    have  roses  blooming  until  trosl. 


Milk  Fruit  Gelatin 

3  tbsp.  granulated  gelatin       Vl  c-  suKa' 
1/2  c.  cold  milk  V*  tap.  salt 

2Vl  c.  scalded  milk  I    tsp.  vanilla 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  milk  5  minutes.   To 
scalded  milk  add  sugar;  when  dissolved. 


Cabbage  and  Peanut  Salad 

3  c.  finely  shredded     %  <=    salted  peanuts 
cabbage  V*  c  boiled  dressing 

Cover  the  finely  shredded  cabbage  with 
cold  water  and  set  in  the  refrigerator  for 
one  hour.  Drain  and  dry  thoroughly  be- 
tween towels.  Mix  with  tjie  boiled  dressing 
or  mayonnaise,  if  preferred.  Add  the 
salted  peanuts  chopped,  and  serve  very 
cold. 


containing  a  half-pint  thermos  b* 
made  by  a  well  known  concern,  for  $1 
With  each  of  these  metal  lunch  li» 
they  are  giving  a  fountain  pen  f«« 
charge.  When  you  consider  that 
thermos  bottle  of  this  size  and  «» 
ordinarily  sells  for  $1.00.  and  the  I* 
box  for  $1 .00,  you  can  readily  see  that" 
IS  a  "find."  For  those  who  order  f 
there  is  a  choice  of  colors. 

Note  This  article  will  be  sent  to  yoj* 
Love  prices,  plus  a  small  charge  lor  I»J 
Orders  will  be  gladly  forwarded  by  "J 

and  Health  Department  to  the  •»" 

may  it  be  purchased. 


•  *  • 

Plant  and  transplant  evergreens  imme- 
diately. Be  sure  that  they  receive  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  uninterruptedly 
until  freezing  weather.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  roots  be  exposed  to 
sun  and  wind  even  for  a  few  minutes. 


(Not 
the  al> 
age  " 
Home 
where 


•  •  • 

Cut  blackberry  stems  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  bearing,  and 
bum  to  destroy  diseases  and  insecU. 


the  teaching    profession  and  how  may  its 
evils  be  cured?"  . 

Mr    Charles  Milton  Newcomb.  with  a 
U,r..A    «oerience    both    in    teaching    and 
in  close  contact  with  business  men,  frank- 
ly admits  there  is  something  te  matterh 
and   then   gives   us   some   very   pertinent 
facts  to  think  about.     He  says     there  are 
two  classes  of  people  who  ought  to  have 
a  very  special  interest  in  the  education  of 
children     the  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  mothers  are  interested. 
The  fathers  are  not. 
That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  teach- 

inff 

Mr  Newcomb  then  gives  some  pertinent 

illustrations  saying.  "The  average  run  of 
father  can  tell  you  how  much   Babe   Ruth 
gets  a  year,  but  he  doe,  not  know  wha 
the   salary    scale   is    in    the   grade   schoo 
where  his  son  John  attends.     He  can  tell 
you  in  detail  every  stroke  in  Saturdays 
„olf  game,   but  does  not  know  anything 
about   the   course   of   study    in    the   local 
high  school.     1  le  is  not  interested.     He  is 
not  -sold'  on  the  importance  of  knowing 
these  things." 

•In  recent  years,  a  new  movement 
has  come  into  being,  and  in  every  cUy 
and  twon  we  now  have  Parent-Teacher 
Associations'  This  is  a  misnomer:  they 
are  not  parent- teacher  associations^  they 
are  mother-teacher  associations  Why  is 
this>    Aren't  fathers  parents? 

•This  is  an  age  of  specialization,  lather 
specializes  in  getting  money  I  le  provides 
food,  shelter  and  clothing,  for  the  family. 
Mothers  job  is  the  education  of  the 
children.  Lincoln  said.  'The  Country 
cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free 
can  we  ever  become  a  really  great  nation 
^  long  as  half  our  people  are  without  a 
real  vital  interest  in  education  > 

1  have  just  looked  in  at  a  school,  com- 
paratively new.  with  a  well  equipped 
Home  Economics  Department,  which  was 
discontinued  this  year  because  something 
had  to  go  Yet  here  in  that  departmen^ 
was  being  trained  the  coming  womanhood 
of  that  community  for  the  finest  calling 
in   life   possible:    that   of   being    a    home- 

maker.  .         „      I 

So.    our    second    wonderment    can.     1 

think,    l>e   answered    by    Dr    ^'-^««  J^ 
Frasier,     President     of     Colorado     State 
Teachers'    College,    when    he    says        If 
we  have  to  cut  budgets,  as  we  all  have  to 
we  need  a  scale  of  values  now  more  than 
ever   before.      My   scale  says,    music   for 
all  is  vastly  more  important   than  La  in 
for  a  few      Art  for  all  beats  algebra  for  a 
few      Health  Education  for  all  must  stay 
when    ancient    and    medieval    history    are 
discontinued.    The  first  grade  must  have 
the  best  teacher  you  can   get.  if   the  last 
year   of   the   high   school    has   to   be   dis- 
continued. Normally  making  a  -bool  bud^ 
get  is  not  so  hard,  but  making  a  fifteen 

per-cent  cut  from  that  budget  ,s  the  work 

of   an   expert       Let   yo«^ /"'-''"'^^t  -^ 
and  not  your  tax  league  do  the  cutting. 

"Our   taxing   system    is   almost   as   bad 
as  it  could  be.    Why  don't  we  change  it 
U  it  easier  to  neglect  our  children?    Many 
men    are    wring.n,    their    hands    an^    de^ 
n^anding  that  the  state  save  the  taxpaye 

by    seriously    curtailing    education.        I 
they    would    give    the    same    amount    of 
energy   to  the   remaking  of   outworn   tax 
systems,  we  might  get  somewhere, 
^lere    is   one    very    'le^-'/'^   P'^", '^;;. 
father  may  have  an  outlet  for  his  ta^nt  ^ 
he.  too.  loves  the  children  and  considers 
them    important    enough    .0    spend    long 
hour,  in  working  for  m  field,  m  office    in 

industry.  But.  somebody  must  »ell  h-m 
hi,  job  as  to  real  values  and  the  place 
he  is  most  needed. 


School  time  is  lunch  packing  time!  In 
the  scramble  which  usually  attends  the 
first  few  weeks  of  school,  with  its  last 
nunute  hunt  for  pencils,  cap,  and  lastly 
y.f  not  Uaat.  the  lunch-box,  many  mothers 
wonder  if  "efficiency"  might  not  well 
begin  at  home  with  this  hurried  portion  of 

the  day. 

One  parent,  found  that  it  was  a  help 
to  collect  all  of  the  material  together  to 
be  kept  on  a  special  lunch  shelf  in  the 
pantry.  Here  she  kept  her  string,  oil 
paper,  bread  knife  and  several  emp^ 
small  jelly  glasses  with  tops  to  be  used 
for  canning,  semi  liquid  foods. 

"All  very  well",  someone  says,  "but  the 
thing  which  bothers  me  is  what  to  put 
into  the  box  in  these  days  when  everyone 
is     talking     about     'balanced     meals     for 

children' I"  ,    .  1 

Its  not  so  difficult  at  that.  Sandwiches 
to  be  varied  in  many  ways.  A  little  fruit. 
Always  milk.  And  lastly,  "a  surprise  . 
something  sweet,  such  as  baked  custard 
or  plain  cookies,  or  a  few  nuts.  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure  in  the  matter  ol 
jaded  school  lunch  appetites,  and  the 
"surprise  "  will  help  in  this. 


or  chopped  or  ground,  so  that  the  sand- 
wich will  not  be  difficult  to  bite  into. 
Most  fillings  spread  and  taste  better  when 
moistened  slightly  with  appropriate  cream, 
salad  dressing  or  fruit  juice. 

A  few  of  the  possibilities  in  nmk.ng 
interesting  sandwiches,  not  "just  the 
same  old  thing",  you  know-are;  prune 
and  peanut  butter:  cottage  cheese  and 
pineapple:  grated  raw  carrot  and  dressing: 
cooked  chopped  liver  with  dressing:  bacon 
and  pimento  cheese:  honey  and  chopped 
nuts:  peanut  butter  and  banana:  cooked 
egg  and  celery;  and  olives,  cottage  cheese 
with  shredded  lettuce. 

For  "the  surprise",  beside  the  various 
simple   cookies    alid   crackers,    your   own 
ingenuity  will  yield  many  special  tid-bits. 
(Perhaps   the  small  stay-at-home  person 
who  frequently  has  such  a  wistful  look  in 
the    morning    when    the    others    are    de- 
parting, be  given  a  feeling  of  helpfulness 
in    the    cookie-making.)        Sometimes    a 
few  thin   strips  of  raw  carrot   cut  either 


Lunch..  Need  to  b.  Balanced  M.-l. 


When  cold  weather  comes,  the  milk 
will  need  to  take  the  form  of  hot  cocoa 
or  vegetable  soup.  In  many  schools,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  hot  dish  or  drink 
at  the  lunchroom  H  for  economical  or 
other  reasons  the  entire  lunch  is  taken  from 
home,  a  small  individual  thermos  bottle 
will  keep  the  soup  or  cocoa  hot^  (See 
"Your  Shopping  Service"  co  umn.) 

Now.  about  the  sandwiches  Spread 
thin  slices  of  bread  (preferably  whole 
wheat)  evenly  with  -'tened  butter^ 
I  lave  the  filling  you  are  to  use  sliced  thm 

Household  Hints 

A  piece  of  rubber  hose  placed  over  the 
nozzle  of  the  kitchen  sink  faucet  prevents 
chipping  of  china. 

Meat  loaf  bakes  quickly  in  individual 
muffin  or  patty  tins. 

Sage,  mint,  and  thyme  in  pots  or  in  a 
window  box  make  an  attractive  and  thrifty 

kitchen  window  garden 

Meat  loaf  bakes  quickly  in  patty  tins, 
and  is  attractive  and  easy  to  serve 

To    remove    printing    from    flour    bags 
cover    the   letters    thinly    with    lard     roll 
t,,e  bag.  and  lay  it  away  for  two  or^hre 
Hay,       The  lard   loosens   the   ink.   which 
n,ay  then  be  removed  by  boiling. 

At  least  one  glass  of  milk  at  every  meal 
for  every  member  of  the  family  cuts  doc- 
tor bills  and  reduces  the  milk  surplus. 

To  keep  sliced  bananas  from  turning 
da  k  cover  with  any  canned  or  fresh 
tuit  juice.  or  sprinkled  with  lemon  juice 
Use  a  silver  or  stainless  steel  knife. 


A  Whole-Wheat  Lettuce  Sandwich  with  • 
gUa.  oJ  Milk  is  a  good  c.mbinat.on 

in  fancy  shapes  or  round  and  sandwiched 
together  with  cottage  cheese.  Again,  it 
may  be  dates  stuffed  with  peanut  butter 
or  with  nuts.  It  may  be  raisins,  popcorn 
or  stuffed  celery  or  even  just  saltuiM 
browned  with  cinnamon  and  sugar.  And 
of  course  the  value  of  "the  surprise  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  always  varied. 

When  it  comes  to  packing  the  lunch 
box  the  sandwiches  should  be  wrapped 
by  themselves  to  keep  flavors  from  mixing. 
Waxed  paper  is  best  for  this  purpose. 
The  jelly  glasses  will  be  useful  for  an 
occasional  baked  apple  or  custard  Pack 
fruit  and  thermos  bottle  in  the  bottom, 
and  then  the  sandwiches  on  top  to  prevent 
mashinR.  A  tin  lunch  box  is  an  advantage 
as  it  can  be  scalded  every  day. 


Juices  from  pickled  fruits  add  to  the 
flavor  of  mince-meat  and  save  sugar  and 
vinegar. 


Firm  custard  may  be  made  without 
heating  the  oven.  Place  the  cups  in  a 
shallow  pan  and  surround  them  with 
water  Then  cover  the  pan  tightly  and 
set  it  over  a  flame  so  low  that  the  water 
does  not  boil. 


Plan  to  Attend 

The  Women's  Own 
Program 

Inter-State  Annual  Meeting 
November  29lh 

We  Want  You! 
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American  Institute 

of  Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

was  also  further  sessions  of  the  dairy 
marketing  and  fruit  marketing  confer- 
ences. 

The  general  evening  session  on  Wednes- 
day. August  3rd  was  devoted  to  a  Richard 
Pattee  Memorial. 

The  session  on  Thursday,  August  4th 
was  devoted  to  addresses  and  discussions 
pertaining  to  the  structure  of  cooperation 
with  reference  to  nation-wide  organiza- 
tions of  cooperative  marketing  and  with 
reference  to  federal  farm  board  policies. 

Dairy  marketing  conferences  relating 
to  the  limitations  of  territory  supplying 
fluid  milk  and  cream  marketing  and  to  a 
poultry  and  egg  marketing  conference  on 
the  subject  of  adjusting  problems  of  poul- 
try and  egg  marketing  in  depression 
periods. 

Further  sessions  were  held  on  Friday, 
August  5th,  on  the  structure  of  coopera- 
tives with  reference  to  nation-wide  or- 
ganizations of  cooperative  marketing  and 
with  reference  to  federal  farm  board 
policies,  while  a  further  session  of  the 
poultry  and  egg  conference  was  held  during 
the  afternoon  session. 

Many  of  those  who  attended  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  are  most  pronounced 
in  their  expressions  as  to  the  value  of 
these  yearly  conferences  and  have  expres- 
sed themselves  that  the  field  and 
scope  of  the  various  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions were  most  helpful  in  arriving  at 
a  program  for  the  continuation  of  their 
cooperative  endeavors  in  these  trials  of 
almost  general  economic  stress. 


Research  at  Penn  State  Has  Resulted 
in  Important  Aids  to  Dairy  Industry 


Further  research  has  shown  that  a 
normal  ice  cream  mix  of  low  acidity  ob- 
tains overrun  more  quickly  and  has  a 
better  body  and  flavor  than  a  mix  of 
high  acidity  or  mixes  in  which  the  avidity 

(in«  K«.^n   n^iif r«ii7PO. 

An  ice  cream  mix  may  be  concentrated 
in  vacuum  to  double  the  normal  solid 
content,  without  gelatin,  and  kept  six 
months  or  more  at  0  F. 

The  greenish  discoloration  that  some- 
times occurs  in  chocolate  ice  cream  may 
be  prevented  by  rinsing  the  ice  cream  cans 
free  from  alkali  or  by  using  paper  liners. 

Fresh  sweet  cream'of  good  quality  may 
be  frozen  and  kept  four  months  or  more 
for  ice  cream  making. 


$36,250  In  Prizes 

OfTered  At  Next 

State  Farm  Show 

Cash  awards  to  be  offered  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show  here  next  January 
16-20,  will  total  $36,250,  according  to 
John  H.  Light,  director.  This  prize  money 
is  divided  among  the  twenty  departments 
as  follows:  Horses.  $1,890;  sheep.  $3,042; 
swine.  $2,073;  beef  cattle,  $5,038;  dairy 
cattle,  $9,630;  dairy  products.  $238;  com. 
$780.50;  small  grains,  $171;  potatoes, 
$797;  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  $229.50;  apples, 
$1,727.75:  vegetables.  $386.50;  maple 
products,  $104;  apiary  products,  $430.50; 
wool.  $190;  eggs.  $464;  poultry.  $6,925.50; 
baby  chicks,  $%;  home  economics.  $1.- 
672.50;  cultural  arts.  $690;  and  sports,  $85. 

The  $36,250  sum  is  divided  into  almost 
7.000  cash  prizes.  These  are  classified  by 
departments  as  follows:  Horses.  140; 
sheep.  428;  swine.  180;  beef  cattle,  415; 
dairy  cattle,  457;  dairy  products,  55;  corn, 
268;  small  grains.  63;  potatoes.  236;  to- 
bacco, 67;  apples,  408;  vegetables.  152; 
maple  products,  38;  apiary  products,  122; 
wool,  52;  eggs,  138;  poultry,  2,923;  baby 
chicks,  72;  home  economics,  712;  cultural 
arts,  24;  and  sports,  6.  In  addition  to  the 
cash  prizes,  hundreds  of  special  awards 
will  be  offered  by  various  breed  associa- 
tions, Mr.  Light  explains. 

The  baby  chick  department  is  a  new 
feature. 


Protect  Livestock 

The  grounding  of  wire  fences  at  inter- 
vals of  about  I  50  feet  will  save  livestock 
in  the  field  from  piossible  death  by  light- 
ning, according  to  sfiecialists  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  Both 
galvanized  iron  pipe  and  steel  angle  are 
good  for  this  purpose.  Galvanized  iron 
pipe  should  be  cut  in  pieces  about  5  feet 
longer  than  the  wooden  fence  posts, 
driven  into  the  ground  close  to  and  level 
with  the  posts,  and  fastened  to  them 
with  plumbers'  clips.  If  steel  angle  is 
used,  substitute  a  metal  post  for  a  wood- 
en post  about  every  150  feet. 


Grinding  alfalfa  hay  does  not  increase 
the  digestibility  of  a  ration  for  dairy 
cows.  Neither  does  the  addition  of  mo- 
lasses increase  the  digestibility  of  the 
ration. 

After  calves  are  5  to  6  weeks  of  age 
they  can  be  raised  successfully  on  a  com- 
mon grain  mixture  containing  25  per  cent 
skim  milk  powder. 

Good  soybean  hay  is  the  equal  of  alfalfa 
hay  for  milk  production. 

Buckwheat  middlings  are  equal  to  glu- 
ten feed  for  milk  production,  while  ground 
buckwheat  is  only  slightly  inferior  to  corn 
meal  in  the  ration. 

An  open  shed  for  housing  cows  results 
in   slightly   more   rapid    decrease   in    milk 


Can't  Raise  Cow's 

Fat  Test  With 

Feed  Al« 

The   widely    held    belief    that  t , 
butterfat  test  can  be  increased  at  wj 
the  feeding  of  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
gluten  feed,  corn  meal  or  one  of  nu 


N«w  Dairy  Building  R«««ntly  Dadicatad  at  Pann  State  i»  Ona   of  Ba.t  Equipped  in  Country 


The  electropure  pasteurization  of  ice 
cream  mixes  was  more  effective  than 
the  ordinary  holding  method  of  pasteuriz- 
ation. 

Skim  milk  powder  of  the  spray  or 
vacuum  roller  types  may  satisfactorily 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  of  the  serum 
solids. 

The  tallowy  off-flavor  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  ice  cream,  particularly  straw- 
berry, is  due  to  contact  of  the  mix  or  of 
some  of  its  constituents  with  copper 
equipment. 

The  storage  temperature  of  bottlee 
milk  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  freezing  point  in  order  to  get  the 
deepest  cream  layer. 

The  deepest  cream  layer  appears  at 
the  end  of  2  hours  at  35  F. 

Clarification  and  pumping  cold  milk 
reduces  the  cream  layer  slightly. 

Pumping  hot  pasteurized  milk  does  not 
reduce  the  cream  layer. 

Holding  milk  in  bulk  after  cooling  or 
after  pasteurizing  and  cooling  greatly 
reduces  the  cream  layer  formed  on  milk 
after  subsequent  bottling. 

The  dairy  production  division  has  found 
that  the  so-called  cottonseed  meal  poison- 
ing of  cattle  is  not  due  to  poison  at  all 
but  that  cottonseed  meal  in  common 
with  linseed  meal  and  certain  other  feeds 
is  deficient  in  vitamin  A.  The  trouble 
may  readily  be  prevented  or  cured  by 
feeding  one  ounce  of  cod  liver  oil  daily  or 
the  use  of  hay  of  good  quality  as  a  part 
of  the  ration. 

Mechanically  cured  roughage  contains 
less  vitamin  D  but  more  vitamin  A  than 
ordinary  field  cured  roughage.  The 
mechanically  cured  roughage  resulted  in 
slightly  faster  growth  of  young  cattle 
than  the  field  cured  roughage. 

A  ration  lacking  in  vitamin  D  results 
in  rickets  in  calves.  The  work  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  allowing  calves  to  exer- 
cise in  sunlight,  the  use  of  a  liberal  supply 
of  good  hay  in  the  ration,  or  the  addition 
of  cod  liver  oil. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  price  of  milk  for  August  according 
the    "Connecticut     Milk     Producers' 

».„.. ^Mociation    Bulletin",    official    organ    of 

other  feeds  has  been  proved  erroneo,    ^  Connecticut  Milk  Producers   Associa- 
f      1     :_..lt I     ■  ..     .r     J     r'nnnjx-fir-iit   rnntinues   at 


siaiioiis,    icpuiia    •— . 


flow  and  requires  more  bedding  than  a 
closed  stable.  On  the  other  hand  the 
open  shed  keeps  the  cows  clean,  requires 
less  labor  for  care  and  the  removal  of 
the  manure  and  lower  costs  for  stable  and 
stable  equipment. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prac- 
tical type  of  research  projects  that  have 
been  conducted  in  addition  to  those  of 
a  more  technical  nature  The  improved 
facilities  afforded  by  the  well  equipped 
laboratories  in  the  new  dairy  building 
at  State  College  will  be  most  helpful  in 
the  scope  of  research  work  that  can  be 
undertaken,  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  can  be  prosecuted,  and  the  accuracy 
which  can  be  secured  in  the  results. 

Results  of  some  of  the  research  con- 
ducted during  past  years  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  improving  the  dairy  industry  were 
enumerated  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  head 
of  its  Dairy  Husbandry  Department,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  dedication  of 
the  new  dairy  building. 

The  dairy  manufacturing  division  at 
Penn  State  has  found  that  contrary  to 
the  former  practice  of  aging  ice  cream 
mixes  at  least  24  hours,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  age  the  mix  over  4  hours  The  saving 
in  time  and  equipment  through  this  re- 
search has  greatly  benefited  the  ice  cream 
industry. 


I 

J- 


'Jt    c*i 


cultural  Ejcperiment  Station 

"The  percentage  of  butterfat  in 
cow's  milk",  he  explains,  "is  prinwi 
matter  of  inheritance,  although  the 
dit'on  of  a  cow  at  calving  time,  tsi 


ilk  Marketing  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


tests  of  several    agricultural    expert      „   Hartford.  Connecticut  continues  at 


cenu  pc«   H"« 


service  dairyman  at  the  New  Jersey!    ^,(^8.   This  price  is  to  cover  Grade  "B 

I.  ir^  a.Ca.-a.:__  .*  .i_.»n«.  r^wlt-m  r-onfrapf   ann   18 


^ik  sold  on  the  one  price  contract  and  is 
jsed  on  4%  butterfat  content. 

Chicago,  111. 
The  P"ce   ol   milk    quoted    from    the 
Pure  Milk",  official  organ  of  Pure  Milk 


amount  of  feed  she  consumes  durim  ^gjociation,   Chicago.    111.,    is    as    follows 

lactation  period,  do  influence  the  k  „  August.    The  price  of  milk  for  August 

to  some  extent.  ^^\\  be  $182  net  per  hundred  pounds  less 

"The  dairyman,   therefore,  should  jjustment  fund  assessment  and  will  apply 

low  testing  cows  rather  than  waste  „  90%  of  basic  milk  sold.    The  balance  of 

and  grain  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  nilk  delivered  will  be  sold  for  3.5%  times 
by  feeding  a  ration  that  will  not  givi(2  score  Chicago  butter  flat.     All  prices 


results. 


The    maximum    of    Federal    i 
for   grade  or   non-registered   TB  r 
has  been  reduced  from  twenty-five  in 
($25.00)  to  twenty  dollars  ($20.00), 
cording  to  the  Pennsylvania  De| 
of  Agriculture.     The  new  rate  appl 
all    reactors    slaughtered    after   July 
1932.     The  maximum  for  purebred 
registered  reactors  remains  at  fifty  cki  . 
($50.00). 


,ppiy  to  3.5%   milk   F.   O.    B.    country 
ilants  or  platforms   within    the   70   mile 
me.  plus  any  additional  differential  effec- 
■ive  on  submarkets. 

Boston,  Masa. 
The  price  quoted  from  the  New  Elng- 
jd  Dairyman",  the  official  organ  of  the 
lew  England  Milk  Producers'  Association 
iffective  July  15th  until  further  notice 
ill  be  $2.79  per  cwt..  delivered  in  Boston. 

Peoria,  111. 
July  milk  price  net  producers  according 


to  the  "Milk  Producers"  official  organ  of 
"The  greatness  of  a  nation  depenu  the  Illinois  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
the   last   analysis  not   so   much  upot^as  $1  60  per   hundred    pound    for    base 
leaders  as  upon  the  character  of  its  pen  milk  and  71  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
-  ■  •  •  jurplus  milk.       3.5%    butterfat    content. 

F  0.  B.  Peoria.    These  prices  are  subject 
to  butterfat  differential  of  3Vi  cents  for 
each  MO  of  1%  butterfat. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Ihe   price    of    milk    for    July    in    the 
,   Mich,    market    quoted    by    the 


If  its  people  are  selfish,  avaricious,  ^ 
critical  and  materialistic,  even  t.^.: 
they  be  industrious  and  progressivt 
leaders  will  reflect  the  national  trail- 
that  nation  will  in  time  go  the  way 
flesh.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  its  [v 
besides  being  industrious  and  progrem  Detroit, 

show  enlightened  self-interested  insta 

selfishness;    temper    their   legitimate 


Michigan  Milk  Messenger",  official  organ 
of  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. Detroit,  Mich.,  is  as  follows:  the 
price  for  base  milk  3.5%  test,  delivered  to 
Detroit  is  $150  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  price  for  milk  delivered  in  excess  of 
fi,0<^  basic  is  62  cents  per  hundred  pound 
for  3.5%  test  delivered  to  country  receiv- 
ing station.  Butterfat  differential  is  3 
cents  per  I    10  point  butterfat. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Price  of  milk  quoted  by  the  "Maryland 
Farmer",  the  official  organ  of  the  Mary- 
land Farmer  Corporation  for  3.5%  milk 
for  July  is:  Class  1  milk  20'/2  cents  per 
gallon  and  Class  II  milk  lO'A  cents  per 
gallon. 

PiUsburgh,  Pa. 
The  following  prices  are  stated  by  the 
"Dairymen's  Price  Reporter",  official 
organ  of  the  Dairymen's  Cooperative 
Sales  Corporation:  In  District  No.  I. 
which  includes  Pittsburgh  and  its  subur- 
ban market,  the  price  of  1st  basic  milk 
F.  O.  B.  Pittsburgh  is  $1 .66'/2  per  hundred 
pounds.  Second  basic  is  $1 .30'/2  per  hund- 
red pounds.  Surplus  milk  88  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  First  basic  milk  at  the 
country  plant  is  $1.07>/2  Per  hundred. 
Second  basic  milk  92'/2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  and  surplus  milk  is  70  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

New  York  City 

Quoting  from  the  "Dairymen's  League 
News",  official  organ  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  we  note 
that  the  average  price  received  for  July 
for  Grade  "B  "  milk,  testing  3.5%  butter- 
fat in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for  the  net 
pool  price  for  the  month  of  July  is  quoted 
at  98  cents  per  hundred  lbs. 


rightful  ambitions  with  such  self  cot  ^^  ^^  ^ 

as   is   required   by   ordinary   stanJaroi   J<    ^^  J^^        ^^  ^^^   1   ^  J^ 


fair  dealing;  if  they  are  mentally  as  * 
morally  honest,  and  if  they  substit. 
practical  idealism  for  an  uninspired: 
terialism,  the  leaders  will  likewise  » 
the  national  character  and  that  com 
will  go  on  to  its  rightful  destiny. 


COW 


Holstein-Friesian  pure  bred  and  grade. 

Accredited  herd.      No  breedinjt  trouble. 

Everything  offered  in  good  condition  and 

an  excellent  producer.     Also  offer  several 

_. ,  ,,  J     (    .JaBood  pure  bred  bulls  and  a  large  amount 

Milk  drinks  as  sold  at  soda  fou.t^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

must   be  prepared   with   whole  milk  4 

.     1  •        J    „  II,    ^.    -i,i,r,m«<  s-  otMkt  Joustra  or  Eugene  B.  Bennett 

not    skimmed     milk    or     sltimmeo  s  " 

,  „,  .     .       .         J.   ^      ,  c»  ...  GREAT  MEADOWS  ALLAMUCHY 

powder.      I  his  is  tfie  edict  ot  3taterj,pu,  ,c„ci:v  d  =•  i 

food   officials.      Chemists    have  been 


:HEW  JERSEY,  R.F.D.  NEW  JERSEY 


signed  to  the  task  of  checking  up  on 
drinks    which    the    public    buys.   »1' 
with  the  expectation  that  they  are  get: 
whole  milk. 


Printed  Envelopes 


Farm  Population  Gains 

The  increase  in  farm  population  in  1931 
was  the  largest  and  most  significant  in  the 
10  years  in  which  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  estimat- 
ing changes  in  population.  For  seven 
years  of  this  period  annual  decreases  were 
reported  and  only  during  1930  and  1931 
were  appreciable  gains  indicated.  On 
January  I.  1932.  the  farm  population  was 
31.260.000  persons  as  compared  with 
30.612.000  on  January  1.  1931.  a  gain  of 
648.000.  according  to  department  esti- 
mates. 


TO  OUR  READERS 

Of  course  you  read  the  M- 
Producers'  Review     maybe  r0_ 
every  one  of  you     but  nevertct* 
less  you  should.  ■ 

In  addition  to  quoting  ofe 
Inter-State  Milk  Prices,  it  kM;| 
you  informed  on  what  is  bet 
done  in  dairying,  in  agricultr 

generally  and,  if  you  just  ga>  | 

it  a  few  minutes  of  your  spa" _ 

time,  we  feel  that  you  will  * 
interested. 

And  another  thing  —you  kno' 
we  carry  a  quite  complete  linec 
advertising  -dairy  advertisin! 
so  to  speak.  Maybe  these  at 
vertisers  can  solve  some  of  )'<"• 
farm  problems.  Its  worth  tb 
try.  Write  them,  telling  the^ 
that  you  saw  their  "ad"  in  '■' 
Milk  Producers'  Review—*'^' 
then  shoot  your  inquiry  to  thet 


6^  While  Perfect  Job.  Quick  Sarvic* 

1M$2        lOM  $1.65  per  M 
50M  $1.25  per  M 

20  lb.  Bond  8>^  X  1 1  Utterheads 
or  Bill  Heads 

$2.45  per  M  in  5M  lots 

A  Mving  opportunity— Don't  pan  it  upl 

DAVID  NICHOLS  COMPANY 

KINGSTON.    GEORGIA 


COWS 

FOR  SALE 

Fancy  high  grade  Jersey.  Guern- 
sey and  1  lolstein.  fresh  cows,  spring- 
ers. 1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers,  all  t.  b. 
and  blood  tested,  from  200  to  400 
head  to  pick  from.  Prices  the  low- 
est. Quality  the  best.  Just  sold 
250  head  to  one  party. 

Will  also  ship  cows  direct  on  order 
in  carlots  and  allow  inspection  be- 
fore paying.     Apply  to 

Lewis  H.  Furgason 

Windham,   Greene  Co.,   N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO   BUY 

An  entire  herd  of  cows  including  "Base". 
Seller  must  arrange  for  transfer  of  base  to 
purchaser.  Price  must  be  in  keepmg  with 
present  market  value  of  cows. 

J.W.DONAHOE  -  Boolhwyn,Pa. 


Mention  "The  Review"  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


TRADE 
MARK 


HICE 


REG. 
U.S'A, 


THE 


BUY 


NAME  TO  GO  BY  -  WHEN  YOU  GO  TO 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  BooWl.t  "P.int  Pointer." 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


DAIRY  COUNCIL 

PLAYS 

Suitable  for  Adult  Groups 

Such  as 

Grange  Meetings 
Parent-Teacher  Ass'n 
Extension  Clubs,  Etc. 


(1)  "The  Marriage  Shop"— A  twenty  minute 
sketch;  nine  characters,  5  girls.  4  boys.  In  this  shop, 
male  and  female  models  are  priced  according  to  their 
healthvalue.  Highly  amusing.  G)st— 15  cents  per 
copy. 

(2)  "A  Burglar  in  the  Home"— A  mystery 
play  in  two  acts.  Two  women  and  three  men.  About 
twenty  minutes.    Fifteen  cents  per  copy. 

(3)  "Listening  In"— An  amusing  skit  of  crossed 
telephone  wires.  Two  women  and  one  man.  About 
twelve  minutes.    Twelve  cents  a  copy. 

(4)  "Butter  Late  Than  Never"— A  ten  minute 
rural  comedy.  Two  characters;  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Features  the  need  for  greater  use  of  butter 
on  the  farm.    Fifteen  cents  per  copy. 


Copies  of  these  plays  may  be  secured  from  the 

Philadelphia   Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Flint  Building 
219  North  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


September,! 


Compensalion.  Automobile  S  Truck  Insurance 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  GIVING  US  YOUR  INSURANCE 

We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 


r».—  ^^i:.:~.  t :_l  r »:-_ »-  ..r  •      i  i      .i      /-.  ..        .    , 

w«i  pvti«.i%.a  luiiaioii  v^wiii|/ciioaiiuii  pi uicctiuii  ad  icijuiicu  o^  iiie  ^umpensaiioii  Act. 

employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


OrFlCKRS 

PRMIDCNT 
MOHTOOMMV  COOMTY.  PA. 

FREDERICK  SHANOLB 
vic«  rninotHT 

M.IIC«II  COUNTY.  N.  J. 


RALPH  ZOU.BRS 
iMUnOmUn  COUHTV.  PA. 

.»T   r.    BRINTON 
TIKAtURKR 
CHMTKR  COOHTY.  PA. 


PUBLISHERS  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

Flint  Building.  219  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
H.    D.   ALLEBACH 

MONTGOMSRV  COUNTY,  PA. 
FREDERICK    SHANOLE 

MERCK  COUNTY.  N.   1. 

ROBERT   F.    BRINTON 
CHCSTCR  COUNTY,  PA. 

FRANK   P.    WILLIT8 

OCLAWARE  COUNTY,  PA. 
A.    B.    WADOINOTON 

•ALCM  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
E.    NELSON    JAMES 

CKCIL  COUNTY,  MO. 

E.    H.    DONOVAN 

KKNT  COUNTY,  OIL. 
R.    I.    TUSSKY 

■LAIR  COUNTY,  PA. 
A.    R.    MARVEL 

TALBOT  COUNTY,  MD. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


We  Write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.     If  Interested,  Fill  in  the  Attached  Blank  and  We  will  give  You  full  Informal 
Name 


ion 


Address 

Insurance  Begins 19 Elxpires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model 

Serial  No Motor  No. 

Capacity Serial  No 


City 


County 


No.  Cylinder 

Truck 

Motor  No. 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  i  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  BIdg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MeCormiek-Deering 

Improved  No.  12  Ensilage  Cntter 


Consignment  Sale  of  Registered  Holstein 

TROY,  PA. 

Thursday,  Oct.  13  Livestock  Sale  Pavili 

45  COWS     15  HEIFERS      10  BULLS 


lo: 


From  lading  h.rd.  of  Br.dfoH.  Lycomin,.  Sull.v^.   .„d  Su.qu.h.„„.  Counti.,    P.„„.yl™ 


THE  improved  McCormick-Deering  No.  12  Ensilage 
Cutter  is  the  enclosed-gear  machine  that  is  making 
frietids  by  its  economical  performance.  The  one- 
piece,  bridge-type  main  frame  encloses  the  flywheel,  cutter, 
transmission,  and  apron  drive.  All  working  parts  are  in 
an  oil-tight,  dust-proof  housing  and  run  in  a  bath  of  oil. 
Gears  are  especially  cut  and  heat-treated. 

To  vary  the  length  of  cut  on  the  No.  12,  merely  shift 
a  lever  outside  the  housing.  A  selective-gear  type  of  trans- 
mission, similar  to  that  in  an  automobile,  controls  the 
speed  of  the  feed  table.  The  large,  reinforced  boiler  plate 
flywheel  with  eight  steel  wings  is  safe  at  all  working  speeds. 

See  us  about  this  improved  model  that  cuts  from  10 
to  16  tons  per  hour. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF      AMERICA 
Ineorporatmd 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


harrisburg,  pa. 


All  eligible  to  enter  Tuberculin  Accredited  Herde. 

With  ouutending  C  T  A  or  offici.!  record,  or  from  d.m.  with  high  production  record.. 

For  catalog  apply  to 

R.  H.  FLEMING,  315  Main  Street,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


I 


WARNER  I 
LIME  ' 


I 


pMCEEinifflBB 


for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


FLEXO 

e 

PRODUCT 

Now  Making  end  Diatribudng 

Flexo  Dilators,  Flexo  Salvi 
O.  C.  Antiseptic 
O.  C.  Ointment 

Make  your  Fly  and  Insect  Spray  fnw 

"DAREKO" 

Consentrate 

And  Save  $1.00  a  Gallon 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.  . 
BRISTOL,  PA.  J 

Mention  "The  Review"  in  answering  advertisement^ 


h 


September   ZS ,    19o2 


Dc^   Member: 


Xf^er'  beinp;   in   cor^'^re^-'P  "ritVi  t  hr    -li  f^' rib^itors    o^  rdlV  for   a 
lonp;  period   on  the    sfllinf  nl^^  f^'nd   f\lso   nn  tho  hr\ri(i  prrce  for   t^e  present 
time,   we   <'innll'"  cane  to   thn   po-nt  who'"0  -"re   realized  thr\^.   wc   could  not 
r.grce  v/ith  the   dealers   on   eithir    selling  plan  or   price,    ar   both  parties, 
the  producers*    associntion  nnd   distributor?   ngr^.ed  to  turn   our   differences 
over  to  Dr.    Clyde  L.    King,   who  v;ould   f>,rbitrate  them. 

After  meeting  him  en  September   11th,   ho  agreed  to  arbitrate  and 
after  he  stayed  with  us   fcr    one  whole  week  we  finally  agreed  on  Saturday, 
September  24th  to  the  following,    which  i  s  hi  s  relorse  to   the  papers: 

Statement    by  the    .'.rbitratcre 

"Market    conditions   must  control   prices   in  the  milk  market   as   in 
any  other  market. 

It   is    important   to  consumors  that    an  adequate  suppl   y  of  the  best 
milk  be  always   available  to  mCvi;  market    demands.     To  assur'?  this    supply  the 
basic-surplus    plan  has   long  provtd   of  gr-at   s-.:rvice   in  thir  mark.-t.      Under 
this    plan,    farmers   selling  milk  fcr    city  consumption   and   producin.i:  that  milk 
under   standards   required   for    the   high  grade  milk  new  being   sold    in  Philadel- 
phia receive   a   stated   price   for  that  milk  as  compared   with  thu   price  re- 
ceived for  milk  used   for  manuf actiring   purpocc>s.     V/ithout    such   a  plan  a 
stable   sLpply  for   city  consumption  could   not  be   assured. 

But  the  plan  Ion,;   in  use  h-^r  e  has  developed   certain  weaknesses 
which    by  comnon   ccrsent   require    corroction. 

To  make   sure   tbit   the   olan  me?ts   present   market   conditions   it 
has  been  modified   as   follows: 

1,  The   present    Inter-State  Selling  Plan  shall   be    continued 
throi;gh  CctobL-r,   1P32. 

2.  All  producer  J    shall   be  allowed   to    establish  a  new  Basi? 
Quantity'   to  bo  used   startling   November  1st,    1932,    and 
until   further  notice, 

3.  One  hundred   per  cent    of  the   rreaent   H.'^^tablished  Basic 
Quantity   of    each  producer  plus  his   '^ctobt^r   1932  produc- 
tion,  the    sun  of  which  is   to   b^^   divided  by  tv.'o,   will 
establish  his  novi  Basic    Quantity. 

4,  The  percentage    of  this  Established   Basic      ."Juantitjr  each 
producer  will   receive   will   bv  ailjusted   ac   of   November 
1st,    by  taking    into   corsidcruti  .-n  actual    production   ard 
actual   sales. 

All   dealers    purchasirg  milk   for    rnle    in  Philadelphia  will   be   ex- 
pected to   buy  on  that   plan   find   on  there  prices. 


L 


c 


fEMBER  NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE    MILK    PRODUCERS    FEDERATION 


The   arbitrator   if^    pi^-'n  -^ncth-r   :;-?ntn  t^   rAuCy  :n-rk  ■'     -.v^-tion? 
h'-f-^r      a   f^n-1   ^cci-ion  is   giv-n   is  *c   farn  prices.      For    n.t    U-o.-:t    i  .;     "    nth 
^f  Oc— h^r,   th.^r'^frrc,    p?*^ -^^""t   F^'^^'^    -'^-^    prevail    to  fnr--rr    rni    }v,.r-'--   to 
consunors . 

Farmer?   in  the.    country  ^r^*  hard   put   tj   it   ncv  v/i-      -    n   ^'-ir^/hir 
cc-lin.^   in   prices,    save  only  o-   thct   ceclin.    ir.   r^'i^-   i=^   fcrcd  ^y  -i^-rk  ^t 
conriit  i'^Hc . 

Und-r  this  moOifica^-ion   cf   the    pric.;  buying  r^l-^n,    rr.^iueerr    hnv. 
a  chanco  to   adapt   thoir   nroduoti-n  to   the  m-rkot    in  the  nicnth  of  October. 
The  -^-itput   ^i  that  month  and  the  market    cmoitionr    ro.-^ulting   th.r.  from 
must    '^otarmin'-  November  priccr-. 

FhilaH.lnhia  dtalv.r-   for  Ocrobor   will   ray  the  rr^-.^nt  ha.'ic- 
.varplir.   pric-   or  the  pr'^'.-^^nt   buying  T'^an  f-r  ^hc^.r   rupply  a?   ot    ?^  '^l^l* 
Fffectiv.-  TIovf3mber   Ist   the   r'oaiors  ^vill    rny  ba^ic  pricv:   for  ^^l.  b.-tt.iof' 
mil>   s->ld,   a3   '1'^t-";rmlnc'i  by  a-^^ol    ri" 


Cly-'^-   :..    V\nc» 


!li-lC 


Vc   ar.!  r,z-'i  giving    o-;r    prcJucr.^   u   ^hancc   to  r;-;::-     ■.    r.  ■  ^    ^ 

aTOunt.      Ir.   -th^   v.-ordr,  ViC   are   taking   '^ne  hi^ndrt^d   per     •      '       1'  ;.■■•■    •    '  •^'^- 
■i-hed  ba-^io    ouan-i'v  of  IDCP:,   added  tr  your  t^t-il   pro.i.^r.  ion  rf    loAcoer, 
i33£.    the   s-.rr/cV   -h-^re  beirg    di^'ld--=   by  H 'vo  -.vil^    ^- •     y-ur    -^r^- r- ^  irl--^    ^"r^i- 
q-iantiry  r-trrtinp;   Novembf^r  f -^  r?t . 


Eo:;innine:  v/ith   Novt=>mbor  'h 


-■    !,,->     ■. 


>''     0  ^iS 


•\-.:-rAge  will   be    -n  a  p^r .Tent age 


basis,    ba." -.u    rr\   i^r 
but  or,-.      Y-^u   can   r 


•^uoti-tn 


.-ales,    ac    r   ported  to   Pr.   Kin^  by  the    dir'tri- 


idilv   3of^,    th'^refore,   tliat    if  yru  prrc>.«d   to   ir.ereape 


your   producUon   a^  thin' tine  bey-nd  ;.hat    yov   have  ^e,;n  producin^:    in  1  he 
rp-1    yru  wi "  '    g-^t    orly  -   '-•r" ''ntag'o    cf  t  b'    amount   tnat    t"^'^  b.y^no    ..•     ;:•    n.^ 
rf^thl   oon.^inE'nublio.      '.    .       if"y-'   int.Td  f -.  ^n.r-r^e   your  rrcduction 


our  mi: 


o„4-  -  ; 


;  V      r    produoinf,   in  the   n-^.-t   or    .-^u^t 
a  trifi  ■   b..y-)no,    it    is  p'seible    that   you  wl  .  i   fired  ^h-  --'^"k   <■ ,    the;^    It 
v;ill   b^,    impos.^ibl''  fer   ;•    ^■^  '-rt.;aniratirn  tu  hold  thir   ;r        r/..   '.•'  •    . 

ince'T's   ap  tp   whether   y^u  ".-ir"  tr    ■  ■         •";'   - 

,      ,,^4-   -vi-     ■-      ■•      ■■■•     ~f   ^vl  -'trher   y..'\i   ^vi":l   to 
.,,:,-   ;  ri'ro'.      It    ip    ir.   your   hunrn.      I   h^po   ;,ou  wi.  ' 


arc   pu-^tir.g   i^   up   V    y 
sent   rarkot   nor.di*  ' 
rv'ir-prod 


,;,^  r;;.:>:;,,    ..^.t.--.    yc-^    i^^ve   and   th.t   you,  -.m    nM    incrpas.«  yn;r   vroduo- 
tifr.   ""f   ''o *-.-'-    r  b' y^nd   your   rart   prod-'.ot ion. 

Th-^  dfal^-3  •*  '■  '  '-  ''orf.-rcn'^-'-  inr^i-^  ^  that  "the  price  chuuli  b. 
r.duord,  -.tatin;^  that  yrur  p- co  in  thi.  t-.rritory  i.  hirh^r  i^^-n  t>^-  rvx^e 
T-  —    \-  the    nurr^'^^f'^nc  f  -y^-^'  or' ■■- .      ""h-    orrari— ^i--   b-ir    r   '     '•■     •     ^-   ■' - 

■'..-•.  IT     -     1    ■  l".  '  ■  ■        "  ■     '"'  '    it 

.  .1  i   -^  OT"'''^)'  ''  '"'Id  ''-''■?■■  '1'  ■';"  -^•^^  ^ 

..  r..,^-,.    eor^l-...       ■'    firh"    to    u-ld   th-r   -ri-  ,    ru*    ";-_m..rt    :;';^^y  ^j'^;;^ 
.-     •-•■     -.     w    •-}-,.•     '■••-Titrc'i- ing  of   production,      'uc  h.^pe  'V(.:   "dl..   ba^-'^   yeuv    -  -n- 

,^   r^J•r^.•i•;f»t  irn   ao^.'U' Mn^Tly • 


P'^rt    and    that    you 


,- v.v  rr  ;.''^'; 


V-:-ry   truly    y  rjr 


-  f  '"■7T 


■r;^ 


ii.    r.    Al]'  oaoh, 
Fr*  ■- !  ^-'lit. 


ppQr^-nrj^r:   ST'TPT^  "^^M"''^S    ir.  effect   Octob'Jr   Ist,    1932, 
Subject  to   change    ,*ienr/ver  wnrrrvnted  by  rnarlcet  conditions, 
iheso   qxiotnxions   wo  bv.swc   on   o'o  uxill .n- " ■■  d.   uiiu   w, 


4  cents   for  each  tenth  point   t\nd    2   oontr;   for  each  half  tenth  point   up  or  down. 
This  price  listis    inisued  with  tho  understanding  thut    it   is  net  to  producers 
and  that  all  buyers  using  it  as   n  ba^is   of  pir^nnart   to  prot^ucers    shall   in 
addition  thereto  ma^ce  the  follov/ins    contributioni:  and  payments. 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy  Council   Z/  per   hundred 
pounds   (46-g-  quarts)   of  all  milk  bought  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the    Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Aspociation  2^  per   hiindred 
pounds   (46g  quarts)   of  all  milk  bought   from  members  of  said   associ-^tion. 

(3)  To  the   Philadelphia   I^ter-State  Dairy  Council   2^  per  hundred 
pounds   (46j-  qmrts)   of   all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed 

hereon. 

The  funds   so  derived   are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients   for   im- 
proving standards  of  quality   in  production  and    distribution  of  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;   for    i-^provoment  and   stabilization  of  markets  and  for 
an  educational    campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 


Basic   price 


October   lstj_  19R2  . 


September   cream  and 


surplus  prices. 


Basic  Quantity 

Miles 

Freight  rate 

Price 

:              Cr 

3am                   t 

Surplus 

Per  lOOji^ 

Z%  milk 

J     Test 

Per   100^   : 

Per  100^ 

1  to 

"Id 

inc. 

.268 

^l,t^ 

:     3. 

.^0.80        : 

C'0.57 

11  to 

20 

» 

.283 

1.56 

;      3.05 

0,82        J 

0.59 

21  to 

30 

ft 

.303 

1.54 

t      3,1 

0,84       J 

0.61 

31  to 

40 

« 

.313 

1.53 

:      3,15 

0.86 

0.63 

41  to 

50 

»t 

.333      • 

l.'^l 

:      ^.2 

0.88        ! 

0.65 

51  to 

60 

tt 

.343      • 

1.50 

:      3.25 

0 .  90 

0.67 

61  to 

70 

It 

,364 

1.48 

:      5.3 

0.92        : 

0.69 

71  to 

80 

II 

.374 

1.47 

:      3.35 

0.94        : 

0.71 

81  to 

90 

It 

,389 

1.45 

:      3.4 

0.96        : 

0.73 

91  to 

100 

ft 

,399 

1.44 

:      3.45 

0,98        : 

0.75 

101  to 

110 

It 

.414 

1.43 

:      3.5 

1.00        J 

0.77 

111  to 

120 

ft 

.424 

1.42 

:      3.55 

1.02        1 

0.79 

121  to 

130 

It 

.434 

1.41 

:      7.6 

1.04        : 

0.81 

131  to 

140 

ft 

.450 

1.39 

:     0.65 

1.06        t 

0.83 

141  to 

150 

ft 

,460 

1.38 

:     3.7 

1.08        : 

0.85 

151  to 

160 

ft 

.475 

1.37 

t      3,75 

1.10        ; 

0.87 

161  to 

170 

ft 

.480 

1.36 

t      3.c3 

1.12        t 

0.89 

171  to 

180 

It 

.490 

1.35 

:      3.85 

1.14       : 

0.91 

181  to 

190 

It 

.505 

1.34 

:      0,9 

1.16        1 

0.93 

191  to 

200 

It 

.510 

1.33 

1      3.95 

1.18           ! 

0.95 

201  to 

210 

It 

.520 

1.32 

:     4. 

1.20        1 

0,97 

211  to 

220 

ft 

,535 

1.31 

:      4.05 

1.22        : 

0.99 

221  to 

230 

It 

.540 

1.30 

:      4.1 

1.24        J 

1.01 

231  to 

240 

It 

.550 

1.29 

t      4.15 

1.26        1 

1.03 

241  to 

250 

It 

.556 

1.28 

1      4.2 

1.28        t 

1.05 

251  to 

260 

It 

.566 

1.27 

J      4.25 

1.30        : 

1.07 

261   to 

270 

ti 

.576 

1.26 

1      4.3 

1.32        : 

1,09 

271  to 

2^0 

It 

,581 

1.2G 

J      4,35 

1,34        J 

1.11 

281  to 

290 

II 

.596 

1.24 

:      4.4 

1.36        t 

1.13 

291  to 

300 

II 

.600 

1.24 

1      <,45 
:      4.5 

1.38  1 
1.40        : 

1.15 
1.17 

, 

! 

:      4.55 

1.42        : 

1.19 

• 

:      ^,G 
:      4.65 
:      4.7 
:      4,75 
J      4.8 
:      4.85 
:     4.9 
:      4,95 

l.M        : 

1.46  : 
1.48  : 
1.50  ; 
1.52  : 
1.54  : 
1.56  J 
1.58        t 

1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
1.29 
1.31 
1.33 
1.35 

■ 

:      5. 

1.60        ! 

1.37 

By  ordor  of  the  Board  of  rdr^otors 


Tenth  Floor 
Phil«\dolphi 
Issued   Sept 


,   Flint    Bldg,, 

a,   Ponnu, 

embor   28th,   1932 


Pr<;ridont  Secretary 


u^- 


\ 


INTEP.-STVIE  MILK  PRODUnEHS'    ;3S0CI.'TiCN 
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How  Sales  Tax  Affects 
Cooperative  Associations 

By  H.  A.  Hanemann 

The  emergency  sales  tax  for  state  pur- 
po,e»  upon  sales  of  tangible  personal  pro- 
nerty  by  vendors  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
Eecame  law  on  August  19.  1 9  ?2  w.ll  be  le- 
vied for  a  six   months   period    begmning 
September  I.  1932  and  ending  on  February 
28   1933     This  tax  which  will  be  assesse<i 
upon  sales  of  tangible  personal  property  to 
.consumer  at  the  rate  of  one  per  centum 
upon  each  dollar  of  gross  income  must  be 
paid  by  the  vendor.   Farmers  who  sell  their 
own  farm  products  are  exempt   from  the 
payment  of  this  tax.  and  are  specifically 
tfduded    from    the    term    "vendor"    but 
every  other  natural  person,  association  or 
corporation   who   or   which    sells   tangible 
personal  property  to  a  consumer  or  to  any 
person   for   any    purpose   other    than    for 
rewle  is  included  in  the  word  "vendor." 
In  order   to   establish    the   liability   of 
agricultural   cooperative    associations    for 
payment  of  this  tax.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture     requested     opinion     thereon 
from  the  Department  of  Revenue      It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Revenue 
that  all  cooperative   purchasing    associa- 
tions, irrespective  of  whether  they  do  all 
their  business   at   cardoor    or    not,    must 
pay  the  tax  of  1   per  cent  on  their  gross 
sales  during  the  period   from  September 
1.  1932  to  February  28.  1933     As  the  farm 
lupplies    which    are    purchased     by    the 
baying  association  are  being  purchased  by 
it,  and  subsequently  sold  to  the  consumer 
(the  farmer),  the  association  is  a  vendor  in 
the  aense  of  the  sales  tax  law. 

It  is  the  further  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  that  a  cooperative  mar- 
keting association,  which  sells  the  farm 
products  of  its  members  direct  to  con- 
turner,  such  as  a  cooperative  milk  distri- 
buting plant  or  cattle  selling  association, 
it  liable  for  payment  of  the  tax  if  it  buys 
these  farm  products  from  its  members, 
but  it  is  nol  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
tu  if  it  acts  only  as  agent  for  its  members. 
Ail  cooperative  marketing  associations 
which  sell  their  farm  products  to  distri- 
butors, jobbers  or  retailers  for  resale  are 
exempt  from  the  tax. 

Every  vendor,  as  defined  in  the  sales 
t«x  law.  must  file  with  the  Department  of 
Revenue  on  or  before  April  1.  1933,  a  re- 
turn under  oath  or  afHrmation  of  the 
gross  income  arising  from  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  during  the  period  from 
September  1,  1932  to  February  28.  1933. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  is  to  be  computed 
by  taxpayer  and  paid  when  return  is  filed. 
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Crop  Prospects  Fall 

Below  1931  Harvests 

Dry.  hot  weather  during  the  past 
tummer  in  many  localities  has  cut  the 
yield  of  field  crops  so  that  the  total  pro- 
duction for  Penna.  will  be  far  below  the 
1931  harvest,  says  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service! 

'  he  September  I   forecast  compared  to 
he  estimated   1931    production,   follows: 

S«pt.  Eitim'd 

I,  1932  1931 

Unit    (orecact      prod't'n 

bus.    46.'>16.()0()  62.766,000 

inter  Whe«t bu..     I}.}J5.0(M)   l'»,756.(M)0 

bus.    23.600.0(X)  28.14 i.OOO 

bus.       I.631.0O0     1.590,000 

.       bu..       I,S88,000     2.025.000 

i*»"» bu».      2,I90.(K)0     ?. 481.000 

.j„"" bu>.     I9,897.(«)()  26.549.0<K) 

\**^ lb..     42,100,000  57.669.000 

tT"/'' ton.      2.619.000     ). 154.000 

<*°««l) bu«.      9.350,000  14.000.000 

bus.       1.729.000     2.660.000 

bus.  413.000        470.000 

tons  23,310  30,600 


.Crop 


Statement  by  the  Arbitrator 

Market  conditions  must  control  prices  in  the  milk  market 
as  in  any  other  market. 

It  is  important  to  consumers  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  best  milk  be  always  available  to  meet  market  demands. 
To  assure  this  supply  the  basic-surplus  plan  has  long  proved 
of  great  service  in  this  market.  Under  this  plan,  farmers 
selling  milk  for  city  consumption  and  producing  that  milk 
under  standards  required  for  the  high  grade  milk  now  being 
sold  in  Philadelphia,  receive  a  stated  price  for  that  milk  as 
compared  with  the  price  received  for  milk  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  Without  such  a  plan  a  stable  supply  for 
city  consumption  could  not  be  assured. 

But  the  plan  long  in  use  here  has  developed  certain  weak- 
nesses which  by  common  consent  require  correction. 

To  make  sure  that  the  plan  meets  present  market  con- 
ditions it  has  been  modified  as  follows: 

1.  The  present  Inter-State  Selling  Plan  shall  be  con- 
tinued through  October,  1932. 

2.  All  producers  shall  be  allowed  to  establish  a  new 
Basic  Quantity  to  be  used,  starting  November  1st. 
1932.  and  until  further  notice. 

3.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  present  Established  Basic 
Quantity  of  each  producer,  plus  his  October  1932 
production,  the  sum  of  which  is  to  be  divided  by 
two,  will  establish  his  new  Basic  Quantity. 

4.  The  percentage  of  this  Established  Basic  Quantity 
each  producer  will  receive  will  be  adjusted  as  of 
November  1st,  by  taking  into  consideration  actual 
production  and  actual  sales. 

All  dealers  purchasing  milk  for  sale  in  Philadelphia  will 
be  exfjected  to  buy  on  that  plan  and  on  those  prices. 

The  arbitrator  is  given  another  month  to  study  market 
conditions  before  a  final  decision  is  given  as  to  farm  prices. 
For  at  least  the  month  of  October,  therefore,  present  prices 
will  prevail  to  farmers  and  hence  to  consumers. 

Farmers  in  the  country  are  hard  put  to  it  now  without  a 
further  decline  in  prices,  save  only  as  that  decline  in  price  is 
forced  by  market  conditions. 

Under  this  modification  of  the  price  buying  plan,  pro- 
ducers have  a  chance  to  adapt  their  production  to  the  market 
in  the  month  of  October.  The  output  of  that  month  and  the 
market  conditions  re.nulting  therefrom,  must  determine  No- 
vember prices. 

Philadelphia  dealers  for  October  will  pay  the  present 
basic-surplus  price  on  the  present  buying  plan  for  their  supply 
as  at  present.  Effective  November  1st.  the  dealers  will  pay 
basic  price  for  all  bottled  milk  sold,  as  determined  by  actual 
sales. 

Clyde  L.  King 
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Our  Milk  Market 

Conditions  of  stress,  which  have  been 
effecting  many  milk  marketing  situatioiw 
throughout  the  whole  country,  have 
developed  somewhat  similar  conditions  in 
our  ov\n  market. 

Our  market  for  a  long  period  has  been 
one  of  the  best,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  producer,  the  distributor  and  the 
consuming  public  Certain  developments 
have  threatened  to  demoralize  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  market  has  been  confronted  with 
conditions  which  have  heretofore  been 
controlled.  Unorganized  groups  have 
entered  the  field,  both  small  and  large 
and  have  gradually  forced  themselves 
upon  us  as  active  competitors. 

In  some  instances  this  competition  has 
rapidly  developed  into  an  all  important 
marketing  factor.  It  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  in  one  instance  has  taken 
business  aggregating  thousands  of  quarU 
of  milk  from  its  usual  marketing  channels. 
The  continued  unfavorable  economic 
situation  has  undoubtedly  had  its  effect 
on  consumption  and  this  situation  can 
scarcely  be  changed  very  materially  until 
the  economic  stress  is  relieved. 

Efforts  to  alleviate  this  situation  by 
a  general  reduction  of  the  earning  power 
of  the  working  man  can  scarcely  bring 
the  result,  in  as  much  as  the  reduced 
earning  power  is  reflected  in  decreased 
purchases. 

Many  foods  and  commodities  are  now 
materially  reduced  in  price,  but  the  lower 
prices  have  not  been  reflected  by  any  great 
buying  wave. 

Our  milk  market  has  been  effected  by 
two  dominant  situations  -one.  the  con- 
tinued heavy  production,  not  excessively 
large  in  itself,  but  excessively  so  far  at 
the  present  purchasing  power  of  the  public 
is  concerned  and  in  addition  to  the  con- 
stant drift  of  cheap  milk  from  non-coop- 
erating agencies  both  within  and  without 
our  territory. 

This  has  resulted  in  an  inflow  of  cheap 
milk,  milk  which  non-cooperating  buyers 
could  offer  at  prices  below  the  prevailing 
rate  and  which  ultimately  curtailed 
our  regular  outlet.  To  meet  these  condi- 
tions buyers  have  either  had  to  lose  their 
business  or  meet  the  competition. 

Definite  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
adjust  this  situation  and  by  a  strong  co- 
operative movement,  in  which  all  must 
share,  a  satisfactory  solution  appears  in 
sight,  but  it  will  require  a  strong  measure 
of  control,  both  as  to  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion and  methods  of  selling  to  accomplish 
our  purpose. 


Valid  Trespass  Sign 

The  Penna.  Department  of  Agriculture 
receives  many  inquiries  by  farmers  on  the 
proper  wording  of  a  valid  trespass  sign. 

A  type  of  notice  believed  to  be  valid 
when  prominently  posted  about  the  premi- 
ses, one  combining  both  the  warning  oi 
the    1903    Trespass    Act    and    the    1925 

Stealing  Act,  is  the  following: 
NOTICE 
No  Trespassing  or  Stealinc  Allowed 
AJI   persons  are  hereby  notified  and  warned 
neither    to    trespass    on    these    premises    unjer 
penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10.00  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  April   14.  1905.  P.  L.  169 
and  its  amendment;  nor  to  take,  steal  or  carry 
away  any  property  whatsoever  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  not  esceeding  $500.00  and  imprison- 
ment  not  exceeding   three  years,   as   provided 
by  the  Act  of  May  I.  1925.  P.  L.  440. 

Owner  or 
The  signature  should  be  in  ink. 
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October. 


Detailed  announcement  of  milk  market- 
ing situation,  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan 
and  Prices  to  be  paid  for  milk,  copies 
of  which  have  been  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 


Milk  Marketing  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territorie 


After  being  in  conference  with  the  distributors  of  milk 
for  a  long  period  on  the  selling  plan  and  also  on  the  basic 
price  for  the  present  time,  we  finally  came  to  the  point  where 
we  realized  that  we  could  not  agree  with  the  dealers  on  either 
selling  plan  or  price,  so  both  parties,  the  producers'  associa- 
tion and  distributors,  agreed  to  turn  our  differences  over  to 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  who  would  arbitrate  them. 

After  meeting  him  on  September  llth,  he  agreed  to  ar- 
bitrate and  after  he  stayed  with  us.  when  necessary  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  week  we  finally  agreed  on  Saturday, 
September  24th  to  the  following  program.  (Statement  by 
Dr.  King  is  presented  in  full  on  Page   I  of  this  issue.) 

We  are  now  giving  our  producers  a  chance  to  make  a  new 
basic  amount.  In  other  words  we  are  taking  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  your  established  basic  quantity  of  1932.  added  to 
your  total  production  of  October,  1932;  the  sum  of  these  being 
divided  by  two  will  be  your  established  basic  quantity  start- 
ing November  first. 

Beginning  with  November  the  basic  average  will  be  on  a 
percentage  basis,  based  on  production  and  sales,  as  reported 
to  Dr.  King  by  the  distributors.  You  can  readily  see,  therefore, 
that  if  you  proceed  to  increase  your  production  at  this  time 
beyond  what  you  have  been  producing  in  the  past  you  will 
get  only  a  percentage  of  the  amount  that  goes  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  consuming  public.  Also  if  you  intend  to  increase 
your  production  during  October  way  beyond  what  you  have 
been  producing  in  the  past  or  just  a  trifle  beyond,  it  is  possible 
that  you  will  flood  the  market,  then  it  will  be  impossible  for 
your  organization  to  hold  this  present  price.  We  are  putting 
it  up  to  you  producers  as  to  whether  you  wish  to  hold  the 
present  market  conditions  and  present  price  as  it  is,  or  whether 
you  wish  to  over-produce  and  take  a  lower  price.  It  is  in 
your  hands.  I  hope  you  will  use  the  best  judgment  you  have 
and  that  you  will  not  increase  your  production  of  October 
beyond  your  past  production. 

The  dealers  at  the  conferences  insisted  that  the  price 
should  be  reduced,  stating  that  your  price  in  this  territory  is 
higher  than  the  price  paid  in  the  surrounding  territories. 
The  organization  has  put  up  a  real  battle  in  order  to  hold 
your  present  price.  We  have  won  up  to  the  present  time  and 
will  continue  to  fight  to  hold  this  price,  but  we  must  have 
your  assistance  in  the  controlling  of  production.  We  hope 
we  will  have  your  support  and  that  you  will  govern  your 
production  accordingly. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

H.  D.  Allebach,  President. 


Stealing  Farm  Produce 

Is  Costly  Offense 

Stealing  farm  property  is  a  most  serious 
offense  in  Pennsylvania,  carrying  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $300  and  a  jail  sentence  of 
three  years,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Reports  have  reached  the  Department 
that  in  certain  sections,  "raids"  on  farm- 
ers' potato  patches,  fruit  orchards,  etc.. 
are  becoming  more  frequent  and  destruc- 
tive. 

"The  laws  are  clear  and  specific  in 
dealing  with  this  type  of  lawlessness  and 
all  farmers  should  report  cases  of  maraud- 
ing to  the  proper  local  or  State  police 
officials  immediately",  the  Department 
advises. 

The  General  Assembly  pas.sed  in  1925, 
the  Farm  Stealing  Act  wliicii  provides: 

"That  if  any  person  not  being  the  present  owner 
thereof  shall  wilfully  and  unlawfully  steal,  take,  or 
carry  away  or  be  engaged  in  stealing,  taking,  or 
carrying  away  any  kind  of  property  whatsoever 
growing  or  being  on  the  land  of  another,  every 
such  person  so  offending  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  guilty  of  larceny  and  be  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun<lred  dollars 
($500)  and  to  undergo  imprisonment  by  separate 
or  solitary  confinement  at  labor  not  exceeding  three 
years." 


Wheat  Acreage  May 

Set  New  Low  Record 

Pennsylvania  farmers,  according  to 
August  intentions,  will  plant  this  fall  the 
smallest  acreage  of  winter  wheat  on  record, 
the  Federal-State  Crop  f^eportinn  Service 
indicates. 

The  plans  are  to  sow  862,000  acres, 
which  with  the  average  abandonment  of 
the  past  10  years,  will  mean  a  harvested 
acreage  of  only  835.000  acres  next  sum- 
mer. This  would  be  54,000  acres  less  than 
that  harvested  this  year. 

While  cutting  down  wheat  acreage, 
farmers  plan  to  increase  their  rye  seeding. 
The  intentions  are  to  sow  for  all  purposes. 
165.000  acres  of  rye  which  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  plantings  in  the  last  10  years. 

Save  Old  Meadow 

Wh;re  the  new  seedin?  doei  not  have 
su/Ficient  stand  to  furnish  a  good  hay 
crop  next  year,  it  is  ad vi- able  to  leave 
the  old  meadow  for  this  purpose.  Wliere- 
ever  po.ssible,  it  is  a  good  pra-ticc  to  tap- 
dress  this  old  meadow  with  a  high  nitro- 
gen fertilizer.  Then  the  available  m  inure 
canbeapplieJlogroijnJ  intenJed  for  corn. 
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Detroit,  Mich. 

In  referring  to  the  Detroit.  Michigan 
milk  market,  the  "Michigan  Milk  Mes- 
senger", official  organ  of  the  Michigan 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Detroit, 
Mirh  atat«>a  that  the  Aiiviist  ba.se  nrice 
is  the  delivered  amount  of  each  producers 
80%  base. 

The  price  paid  to  producers  for  80% 
base  is  $1.51  for  3.5  milk  delivered  De- 
troit. The  price  paid  for  surplus  is  68 
cents  for  3.5  test,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations.  The  differential  for  test  is  3 
cents  per  point. 

The  retail  price  on  quarts  delivered  to 
homes  in  the  city  is  9  cents  per  quart. 

In  Flint,  Mich.,  milk  going  into  fluid 
sales  in  August  brought  $1.40  delivered, 
for  3.5  test.  Each  dealer  paid  a  ba.se 
price  according  to  the  percentage  of  base 
sold  as  fluid  Milk  in  excess  of  the  fluid 
sales  is  quoted  at  68  cents  per  cwt. 

In  Muskegon.  Mich  ,  the  August  price 
was  $1.40  per  cwt  for  3.5  milk,  delivered 
Muskegon.  Approximately  60%  of  the 
base  was  sold.  All  milk  in  excess  of  sales 
is  being  paid  for  at  the  condensary  price 
of  83  cents  per  cwt..  for  3.5  milk. 

At  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  the  price  of  base 
milk  is  $1  43  per  cwt.  for  3.8  test,  surplus 
is  74  cents  for  3.8  test. 

Base  production  during  August  showed 
an  increase  of  approximately  8,000  pounds 
over  July.  Total  production  jumped  about 
25,000  pounds  while  fluid  sales  decreased 
37,000  pounds. 

Chicago,  III. 

September  prices  as  quoted  by  "Pure 
Milk",  official  organ  of  the  Pure  Milk 
Association.  Chicago,   III.,  are  as  follows: 

The  price  of  milk  for  September  will  be 
$1.82  net.  per  hundred  pounds  less  adjust- 
ment fund  assessments  and  will  apply  to 
90%  of  basic  milk  sold.  The  adjustment 
fund  for  the  month  of  August  is  $0.04. 
making  August  net  prices  $1.78  per  hund- 
red pounds  on  base  milk.  The  operating 
check  off  for  the  month  of  August  was 
$0.03  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  balance  of  the  milk  delivered  will 
be  sold  for  3.5  times  92  score  butter, 
Chicago,  flat. 

All  prices  apply  on  3.5  milk.  f.  o.  b. 
country  plants  or  platforms  within  the 
70  mile  zone  plus  any  additional  differ- 
entials effective  on  sub-markets.  The 
August  manufacturing  price  paid  for  the 
balance  of  the  milk  delivered  is  3.5  times 
92  score  butter  Chicago  flat  or  68  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  net. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  September  issue  of  the  "Dairy- 
men's Price  Reporter",  official  organ  of 
the  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  announces  that  an 
increase  of  one  cent  a  quart  will  become 
effective  September  15th  and  that  the 
producer  will  receive  the  major  portion  of 
the  increase  in  the  sale  of  retail  Class  I 
milk. 

The  prices  effective  in  August  in  Dist- 
rict No.  I  for  first  basic  milk  f.  o.  b. 
Pittsburgh  and  suburban  markets  was 
$I.6>65  per  cwt.;  second  basic  brought 
$1,305  per  cwt.  and  surplus  97  cents  per 
cwt.  f-ir.st  basic  milk  in  the  country 
plants  is  quoted  at  $1,075;  second  basic 
92'/2  cents  per  cwt.  and  surplus  73  cents 
per  cwt.  In  t'le  second  district  the  price 
was  $1,525  per  cwt.  for  basic  milk  and  59 
cents  for'surplus.  In  District  No  4.  the 
pri:e  is  $1.25  per  cwt.  for  all  milk  sold. 
D. strict  No.  5  the  price  at  manufacturing 
pi  nts  is  93  cents  per  cwt.  District  No. 
6,  carries  the  same  prices  quoted  for  Dist- 
rict No.  1.  In  District  No.  8.  the  price  is 
$1.39  per  cwt.  for  all  milk  sold. 


I 


In  District  No.  10,  the  first  basic  prij 
$1,425;  second  basic,  $1,315  and  surtii 
78  cents  per  cwt  In  District  No.  12 
price  for  basic  mi'.k  is  $1,625  peri 
and  the  surplus  price  75'/^  cents  pen 
The  price  in  Volant  and  Indiana  for 
basic  is  $1,175;  second  basic  92'/2  ca 
and  surplus  73  cents  per  cwt.  The  [« 
in  Charleroi  for  first  basic  is  $|^ 
.second  basic,  $1,305,  and  surplus,  70ca 
per  cwt. 

Peoria,  III. 

"The  Milk  Producer",  official  orgu 
the  Illinois  Milk  Producers'  Associau 
quotes  the  August  price  for  base  mill 
$1.60  per  100  pounds,  delivered  f,  o 
Peoria.  Surplus  milk  is  cjuoted  at 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Receipts  in  August  were  slightly  lii|i 
than  in  July,  but  4%  below  the  Aun 
1931  rate. 

Class  1  milk  sales  continue  to  dedi 
dropping  4%  below  those  of  July  and2! 
below  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Class  1 1  sales  to  dealers  dropped 
below  those  of  July  and  Cla.ss  III  i 
increa.sed  46%  over  July. 

Tfie    percentage    of    milk    sales   in  a 
market  in  August  were  as  follows:  Cli 
I,    43%;    Class    II.    28%    and    Claw 
29%  of  the  total. 

The  decline  in  Class  I  sales  in  tl 
market  may  force,  it  is  stated,  basic  lUi 
ment  reductions. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Cooperative  "C.  M.  P.  A.  Bai 
tin",  official  organ  of  the  Connecticut  M 
Producers'  Association.  I  lartford,  Gia 
states  in  its  September  issue,  that  I 
price  of  milk  for  September  has  been  i 
at  6  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  marl 
centers.  This  price  is  to  cover  Gradt 
milk  sold  on  the  one  price  contract  u 
covers  milk  to  be  sold  in  fluid  fon 
Class  2.  representing  milk  that  is  not 
into  cream,  is  sold  on  a  basis  of  18  ca 
per  pound  over  the  months  average  ofti  [ 
Boston  butter  market.  Milk  to  go  wi 
the  fat.  Class  3,  manufacturing  ai 
will  be  sold  at  5  cents  above  the  monti 
average  of  the  Boston  butter  market.  iM 
to  go  with  the  fat.  Class  4.  reprewi  ' 
milk  that  is  made  into  butter  and  shalli 
paid  for  on  the  month's  average  ol  B 
Boston  butterfat  price. 

These  prices  are  all  based  on  4%  butte 
fat  milk.  These  prices  are  for  milk » 
livered  at  market  centers. 

Falls  Cities,  Ky. 

Quoting  from  the  "Falls  Cities  Coopen 
tive  Dairyman",  official  organ  of  the  Fii 
Cities  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  A» 
ciation.  Inc.,  we  note  in  the  August  pno 
that  Class  I  shippers  should  have  b* 
paid  $2.00  per  100  pounds  for  80f 
their  base.  Grade  B  milk  shippen  < 
excess  of  80%  of  base  should  have  bed 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  hu«i« 
pounds. 

Ungraded  milk  should  have  o^ 
paid  for  at  7  3  cents  per  100  pounds  wi 
no  base  applied. 

Prices  quoted  are  for  4%  milk  deliven 
at  the  dealers  platform. 

The  usual  3  cents  per  point  of  buttern 
for  test  above  or  below  4%  was  effecti* 

The  total  amount  of  milk  recjived^ 
August  was  7.693.857  pounds,  as  cod 
pared  with  May,  the  high  month,  wM 
II,I82.9;)2  pounds  arrived  at  the  mari" 

The  base  and  surplus  plan  is  e/eninjil 
production  in  this  market. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  price  of   milk   in   t'le  Twin  Cil* 
St.     Paul    and    Minniapolis,    Minn., 
(Continued  on  page  1 1) 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 


OF  THE 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  29  and  30,  1932 

At  the  Elks  Hotel 
Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  29th,  at  10.00  A.  M. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Inc..  will  meet  at  the  Elks 
Hotel  Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Penna.,  Tuesday  morning,  November  29th.  1932.  at  10:00  A.  M..  for  the  purpose  of  hlhng 
vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Hearing  Reports  of  Officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  nriay  be  necessary 

H.   D.  ALLf:.DACrl,  rresident 
I.   RALPH  ZOLLERS.  Secretary 


PROGRAM 


10.00  A.  M. 


Election  of  Directors. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditor. 

Report  of  Field  and  Test  Department. 

Address  by  Charles  \V.  Holman,  Sr :retary 


2.00  P.  M. 


National    Cooperative 
Federation. 


Milk    Producers' 


-President's  Annual  Address. 
Discussion  of  Market  Conditions. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Dairy  Council. 
Address  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Director  of 
Extension,  University  of  Maryland. 


WOMEN'S  OWN  PROGRAM  AND  LUNCHEON 

Tuesday,  November  29th 

(FOR  DETAILS  SEE  PAGE  6) 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Elks  Hotel 
NOVEMBER  29th,  1932.  at  6:00  P.  M. 

16th  Anniversary  Program  Special  Entertainment 

BANQUET  TICKETS,  $1.50 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30th,  1932 


8.00  A.  M. 


Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits  to  Offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers*  Association  and  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10.30  A.  M. — General  Public  Session. 

Address  by  Dr.  James  E.  Russell.  New  Jer- 
sey State  Board  of  Health. 

Address  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Willits,  Director 
of  Industrial  Research  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 


1»R<)XV    FOR    STOCKIIOI.nKRS 

INTER-STATE   MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INC'OKI'OH.VTKU     lUIT 
IN    TIIK    .**T.\TK    OK    UKI-AW.\KK 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


^no(u  All  iWtw  (lu  nilicBP  ^JrcBfuts 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 
constitute  and  appoint 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


my  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held  m  the 
F:iks  Motel,  Broad  and  Wood  .Streets.  Philadelphia.  Penn.sylvania,  on  Tuesday,  the  Twenty-ninth  day  of  November.  1932.  and  on  such  other  days  as  the 
meeting  may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  accordmg  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to  cast,  hereby  granting 
the  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meeting  or  meetings,  in  voting  for  directors  ot  said  corporation  or 
otherwise,  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead. 


IN  WITNESS  WI  lERtlOF.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  th 
Witness: (Seal) 


day  of 


.1932 


(Seal) 
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Every  member  of  the  association  should 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  series  of  meet- 
ings which  have  been  recently  held  be- 
tween representatives  of  your  association, 
the  cooperating  buyers  and  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King,  who  was  selected  as  arbitrator  to 
settle  the  differences  of  opinions  which 
had  arisen,  both  as  to  the  Basic  and  Sur- 
plus Plan  and  as  to  the  price  of  milk. 

We  believe,  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions, that  the  decisions  arrived  at  were 
fair  and  that  they  will  lead  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  our  marketing  program 
in  the  future. 

Any  immediate  reduction  in  the  price 
of  milk  paid  the  producer  and  charged 
the  consumer  has  been  obviated.  Much 
however  will  depend  on  the  future  rate  of 
production  and  rate  of  consumption. 

This  arrangement  we  believe,  will  now 
be  arrived  at  upon  an  equitable  basis  — 
one  that  will  be  fair  to  the  producer  and 
fair  to  the  distributor. 

Over  production  will  play  an  important 
part  as  far  as  supply  is  concerned  and 
every  producer  should  be  careful  not  to 
flood  the  market  with  milk.  If  this  be  done 
prices  will  decline  and  our  efforts  to  hold 
a  reasonable  productive  rate  at  a  fair  price 
to  both  producer  and  consumer  will  be  to 
no  avail. 

When  we  say  control  production  to 
meet  the  demand  we  believe  this  pro- 
gram should  be  applicable  to  every  last 
producer  of  milk,  without  favor  to  any 
one. 

Under  such  a  program  we  believe  our 
market  can  be  saved  to  all  of  our  members 
and  it  is  in  their  interest  that  wc  are 
working  and  concentrating  our  efforts. 


We  are  out  of  it  again.  Daylight  Sav- 
ing programs  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
as  far  as  1932  is  concerned,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

On  September  23,  we  went  from  official 
recreation  time,  back  to  the  old  established 
standard  time  basis. 

Our  clocks  and  watches  have  again  been 
put  back  on  a  basis  under  which  everybody 
will  know  what  they  arc  doing  and  the 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings  of  "day- 
light saving  time"  for  this  year,  at  least, 
are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Now  we  can  go  to  it  with  some  degree 
of  understanding.  Sun  time  is  again  in 
force  and  we  can  quit  guessing  as  to  wheth- 
er its  eight  o'clock  or  nine  o'clock.  This 
will  help  a  lot. 


The  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  has  been 
strongly  in  evidence  throughout  the 
territory  on  the  whole.  During  the  past 
month  some  sections  were  favored  with 
scattered  showers  but  there  has  been  little 
general  rainfall. 

Towar<l  the  cIo.se  of  the  month  light 
showers  aided  tiie  situation  some  what 
but  there  has  hardly  been  enough  rainfall 
lo  warrant  any  great  iiiipruvcmctti  ■•"• 
wells  that  have  been  cither  very  low  or 
entirely  dry. 

We  are  still  in  need  of  a  more  general 
rainfall  almost  tliroughout  the  terri- 
tory. 


The  (|uestion  of  arriving  at  a  price  at 
which  milk  was  to  be  .sold  to  buyers  and 
the  plan  under  which  these  sales  were  to 
be  made  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
conferences  between  your  sales  commit- 
tee and  cooperating  buyers  during  the 
past  month. 

Efforts  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment were  impossible.  Buyers  made  de- 
mands which  the  representatives  of  the 
producers,  could  not  accede  to  and  the 
whole  problem  finally  became  one  which 
must  be  left  up  to  an  arbitrator  to  decide. 

Buyers  and  sellers  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  and  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King  was  agreed  upon  to  decide 
not  only  the  question  as  to  what  would 
be  an  equitable  price,  but  also  to  decide 
upon  the  details  of  the  plan  under  which 
milk  was  to  be  sold. 

The  date  set  for  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  arbitration,  while  originally  set 
for  September  16th,  was  finally  begun 
September  1 7th.  f-'ollowing  this,  confer- 
ences between  buyers  and  sellers  were 
held  during  each  day  of  the  following 
week,  with  a  view  of  determining,  if 
possible,  some  common  ground,  on  which 
presentations  of  the  case,  could  be  put 
before  the  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator  made 
his  final  decision  in  the  case  on  September 
24th. 

The  problems  considered  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  King,  included:  I.  The  basic  and 
surplus  plan;  2.  Area  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  territory;  3. 
Chain  store  competition;  4.  Terminal 
market  charges;  5.  Area  of  Philadelphia 
market  changes;  5.  The  price  to  be  paid 
producers. 
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Show  Desirable  Types 

Vegetable  exhibits  attract  the  most 
attention  when  they  include  only  the 
desirable  tyjies  for  home  use  or  for  mar- 
ket, say  Penn  State  vegetable  gardening 
specialists. 


Uncle  Ab  says  he  finds  some  truth 
in  every  creed,  and  not  all  truth  in  any 
of  them. 


October.  1932_„ 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS 


By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Market  conditions  during  the  month  of  September  have  not  improved  u 
hoped  they  would.  The  consumption  of  milk  has  not  increased.  This  is  due  larid) 
to  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  not  opened  as  yet  and  a  number  of  people  have  actt 
ally  stayed  out  of  town  on  account  of  infantile  paralysis  which  has  prevailed  in  tk 
Philadelphia  area;  therefore  our  consumption  is  just  about  as  low  as  it  was  in  Aup«i 
We  are  hoping  this  disease  will  soon  disappear  and  schools  will  open  and  that  our  c» 
sumption  will  increase  accordingly. 

We  have  been  meeting  with  the  distributors  many  times  during  the  past  mootl 
to  consider  the  selling  plan  for  the  future  as  well  as  prices.  We  were  unable  to  reitl 
an  agreement,  therefore  had  to  call  in  an  arbitrator  to  help  us  solve  our  problems 
settle  our  differences.  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  was  called  upon  and  came  to  Philaddplu 
on  Saturday,  September  17th.  After  meeting  with  him  for  one  whole  week  he 
leased  the  public  statement,  which  you  will  find  printed  on  the  first  page  of  this  issuei 
the  Review,  which  tells  you  just  what  we  have  agreed  to.  I  lowever,  in  order  that  tbe 
may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I  want  to  repeat  that  we  will  use  one  hundred  per 
of  your  1932  established  basic  quantity  added  to  your  October  1932  production 
this  sum,  divided  by  two,  will  be  your  established  basic  quantity,  starting  Novembt 
first  and  until  further  notice. 

The  cooperating  buyers  of  milk  have  agreed  to  go  on  a  reporting  basis,  based  upa 
actual  purchases  and  actual  sales  and  this  will  govern  your  established  basic  quantity 
the  future.  Because  of  competition  in  the  market,  covering  both  buying  and  selling,  da 
ers  were  insisting  on  a  selling  plan  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  and  also  on  a  prm 
reduction.  Your  organization  has  put  up  a  real  fight.  It  is  the  fii-st  time  in  its  histor 
that  the  association  kept  its  sales  committee  in  session  for  one  whole  week  and  in 
have  been  meeting  with  the  distributors  every  day  during  that  time,  with  Dr.  Ka; 
sitting  in,  when  necessary,  as  arbitrator.  So  far  we  have  won.  We  have  held  yoi- 
price  for  at  least  another  month. 

We  must  realize  that  the  buying  power  of  the  consuming  public  has  not  improve 
as  much  as  we  hoped  it  would  and  that  we  will  be  unable  to  increase  our  products 
very  much  at  present  if  we  wish  to  keep  a  good  market  for  our  product  in  this  territor 
If  the  situation  should  improve  and  the  consuming  public's  buying  power  should  a 
increased  at  a  later  date,  you  will,  by  going  on  a  reporting  basis,  be  allowed  to  increw 
your  production  to  meet  those  needs;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  toovr 
produce  at  this  time  to  reap  the  benefits,  inasmuch  as  by  the  reporting  basis  you  w 
always  be  paid  on  a  percentage  of  your  established  basic  quantity,  whether  it  is  up» 
down.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  stated  above,  to  overproduce  during  (li 
month  of  October  to  protect  yourself  in  the  future. 

We  hope  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  your  support,  along  those  lines,  1 
that  we  may  continue  to  have  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  one  of  the  best  miii 
markets  in  the  country. 

Butter  Prices       '^ 

The  butter  markets  have,  almost  throughout  the  month,  exhibited  a  nervovi 
tendency.  Prices  have  been  more  or  less  unsettled  from  day  to  day  and  the  markRl 
generally  have  been  almost  without  feature. 

Price  changes  on  the  whole  have  been  fractional  and  trading  ranged  from  dull  t 
steady.  The  use  of  storage  butter  was,  at  times,  drawn  on  quite  freely.  Top  grade] 
have  been  plentiful  in  most  markets.  The  better  grades  have  been  in  fairly  good  it 
mand,  particularly  in  the  eastern  markets. 

Butter  production  repiorts  from  the  various  markets,  says  the  U.  S.  Departmff 
of  Agriculture,  indicate  an  increase  in  production,  expecially  in  the  middle  west,  wh« 
by  far  the  largest  volume  of  butter  is  manufactured. 

The  rate  of  movement  of  butter  out  of  storage,  at  the  ten  markets  was  in  fit 
volume,  but  fell  decidedly  below  the  movement  of  a  year  ago. 

The  holdings  of  butter  in  storage  in  the  United  States,  on  September  I.  1932.  wi 
107,431,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  104.678,000  pounds  on  the  corresponding  dtt 
in  1931.  This  excess,  over  a  year  ago  of  2.75  3.000  pounds  was  somewhat  less  th»: 
many  operators  had  anticipated  but  the  release  of  the  figures  had  little  effect  on  tiK 
market. 

Prices  of  butter  early  in  September  ranged  from  20'/2  to  2OV4  cents  per  pount 
fractional  advances  and  declines  followed.     The  top  price  was  21  cents  per  pound 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed,  upon  which  the  Inter-Sut 
surplus  price  was  computed  for  September  was  .2076  cents  per  pound 


Report  of  "the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy   Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  August.  1932: 

No.  Inspections  Made 2807 

Sediment  Tests 3239 

Meetings 6 

Attendance 470 

Bacteria  Tests  Made  68  pi. 

No.  Miles  Traveled 32.223 

During  the  month  134  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  54  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 
up. 

To  date  238.919  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management  c^ 
culation.  etc..  required  by  the  Act  of  Aujuit »' 
1912.  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Rrnf 
published  monthly  at  West  Chester.  Pa. 

ICditor,  AugUHl  A.  Miller,  Uroukline,  l^eU"' 
County,  Pa.;  Businens  Manager,  August  A.  Mil* 
Brnokline.  Delaware  County.  Pa.;  AdvertKI 
Manager.  Frederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  New  JerU! 
Publisher.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  AssocistK 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 

Owner:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and* 
name  and  addresses  of  stockhol'lers  holding  I  f 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  "J' 
corporation  give  names  and  addresses  of  indivw" 
owners).  Inter-State  Milk  Prtxlurers'  Associslli* 
219  North  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia.  Paj  H  " 


Allebach.  Trappe.  Pa.;  f  red  Shangle.  TrenW 
N.  J..  R.  D.;  t.  Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun.  W 
K.  H.  Donovan.  Brenford.  Delaware:  R.  F •  B« 


ton.  West  Chester.  Pa.;  P.  P.  Willils.  Ward.  P* 
I.  R.  /oilers.  Potlstown.  Pa.;  A.  B.  Waddin|t» 
Salem.  N.  J.  and  22.263  others.  . 

Known     bond     holders,     mortgages     and    otK 
security    holders,   holding    I    per  cent,   or   """* 
total    amount    of    bonds,    mortgages,    or   other  » 
curities.      None.  ...■■« 

A.  A.  MILLER. 

EdilO 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4tli  w 
of  April.  1932. 
A.  M.  Blanche. 

Notary  Public.  ., 

My  commission  expires  March  9th.  I'"' 


"America  will  not  remain  a  good  pi*" 
for  any  of  us  unless  it  remains  a  g'*' 
place  for  all  of  u«." — Louis  J.  Tabek, 


BASIC  PRICE 

September,  1932 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 

The  prices,  quote,!  below  are  for  September.    1932.  and  represent  those  to  be  paid  by  coo,«rat..,K 

J^lers.  '^^j£^li,fl|°^''i«r  cent  of  the  established  basic  average  will  represent  the  amount  of  milk  to  U 

p^d  for  St  ''"';,»","'";,Juttion    up  to  and  equal  to  establishe.1  basic,  will  \^  paid  for  at  the  rreain  price. 
rKo^i"  above  esubl^hed  basic.  10  ,«r  cent  of  the  establishe.!  basic  will  be  pai.i  tor  at  the  cream 

P"".'      I       ™,llc  reoresenting  that  quantity  in  excess  of  the  basic  and  cream  amounts  will  Ije  paid  lor 

h^":ve"rlgT92  scorrbutt".',  price.^ew  York  Cly  plus  twenty  per  cent. 
'*'*  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PROUUCtKb'  AbSOtIA  I  lt»(N  PRICES 

Tu:.  „rice  list  IS  issue<l  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  pro.lucer»  and  that  all  buyers 
This  P^'^J^^,'  ",  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

and  P»ym«^"^=j^^  ,^j^,.Sj„„  M,|k  Producers'  Association.  2c  per   100  pounds  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 

'«''^-r^"he™Ph.l:"elph"tt"s;a%'"D^         Council.   2c   per    100  pounds  (46'/,  qu.rU)  of  all  milk 

p„,chs«d^frornj'tl.e;,PJ^"J^^^^^^^^  2,  ,,,   ,(K,  pounds  (46'/,  quart.)  of  all  milk 

L  i-4  from  any  pro<)ucer  at  prices  listed  hereon.  ,      ■       ,  ■■       ■  j      .     „ 

purcha«d  •'°'"  '"V  ^^^j  „,  ,„  be  use.1  by  the  recipient  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  pro<luction 
J  I  !,  Sution  of    milk   in    the   Philadelphia   Milk  bhe.1     for   improvements  and   stablizatlon  of    market 
t^  lo,  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  pro<luct». 

BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  .Station* 
September,  1932 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  puiiils.  Inland  stations 
carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements. 

Prices    are    less  freight    and     receiving    station 
charges. 

Freight  Rates  Price 

MiiFfi  Per  100  l.b.  3%  Milk 

I  to     10  inc.  .268  $1.^7 

1 1  to    20    -  .283  I    36 

21  to     30    "  .30J  1.54 

31  to    40    "  .313  I    53 

41  to    50    -  .333  I   51 

51  to    60    ■'  .343  1   50 

61  to    70    ••  .364  1.4H 

71  to    80    •'  .374  1   47 

81  to    W   ■•  .389  1.45 

91  to  l(K)    •  .399  1   44 

101  to  110    "  .414  1.43 

111  to  120    "  .424  1.42 

121  to  no    -  .434  1.41 

131  to  140    •  .450  1.39 

141  to  150    •  .460  1.38 

151  to  160    "  .475  1.37 

161  to  170    •  .480  1.36 

171  to  180    "  .490  1.35 

181  to  19f)    •'  .505  1.34 

191  to  200   •'  .510  1.33 

201  to  210   •'  .520  1.32 

211  to  220   •■  .525  1.31 

221  to  2)0    •  .540  1.30 

231  to  240    ■  .550  1.29 

241  to  250   "  .556  1.28 

251  to  260    '  .566  1.27 

261  to  270    •  .576  1.26 

271  to  280   •■  .581  1.26 

281  to2<>0    ■  .596  1.24 

291  to  300    •  .600  1.24 


Test 
Per  Cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3  25 
3  3 
3.35 
3  4 
3.45 
3.5 
3  55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Basic  Quantity 

Per  100  Lbs. 
$2.00 
2,02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.00 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.10 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
Z.26 


Price 
Per   Qt. 


i 

35 
.4 
,4 

45 
.5 

55 

6 

65 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.311 
_.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.M 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 


4.7 

4.75 

4.75 

4.8 

4.65 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.) 

5.55 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.tft 

5.7 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

September,  1932 

At  All  Receiving  Stations 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 


September.  1932 
F.O.B.  Philadelphia 


Test 

PerCent. 

3, 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3  2 
3  25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3,55 
3  6 
3  65 
3.7 
3.75 
3  8 
3  85 
3,9 


Per 

100  Lb. 
$1   30 
1 


CatAM 


95 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 
4.7 
4  75 
4  8 
485 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


32 
34 
1.36 
1.38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1  48 
1.50 
1  52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
I  62 
1  64 
I  fi6 
I  68 
I  70 
1.72 
1  74 
I  76 
I  78 
I  80 
1  82 
1  84 
I  86 
I  88 
1  W 
I  92 
I  94 
I    96 

1  98 

2  00 
2  02 
2  04 
2  06 
2  08 
2.10 


Per 

Qt.  (*•) 
2.8 

2  85 
2.9 
2.9 
2.95 
3. 

3  05 
3    1 

3   15 
3.2 
3  2 
3  25 
3.3 
3   35 
3.4 

3  45 

,5 

.5 

55 
6 
65 
7 

75 
.8 
8 
85 
3.9 
3.95 
4 

4  05 

I 

I 

15 
2 

25 
3 

35 
4 

.4 
45 
.5 


SUKPI 

Per 

100  Lb. 

$1.07 

I   09 

.11 

.13 


1 


4. 

4 

4 

4 

4. 

4, 

4 

4 

4. 

4. 

4. 


I. 
1.15 
1.17 
1.19 
1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
I  29 
I  31 
I  33 
I  35 
1.37 
I  39 
I  41 
I  43 
I  45 
1  47 
I  49 
1.51 
I  53 
I  55 
I  57 
1  59 
I  61 
I  63 
I  65 
I  67 
1.69 


.us 
Per 

Qt.  (,') 

2.i 
2   35 
2.4 
2.4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2.6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2   75 
2.8 
2  85 
2.9 

2  95 
3. 
3.05 

3  05 
3.1 

3    15 
3.2 


25 
3 


3   35 
3  4 


1 
I 
I 
1 
I 

I  81 
I  83 
1  85 
I   87 


71 
73 
75 
77 
79 


4 
45 

5 

55 

6 
3  65 
3   7 

7 

75 


Test 

3 

3  05 

3.1 

3,15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3  45 

3  5 
3.55 
3.6 
5.65 
3.7 
8.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
5.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.) 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 

4  6 
4.65 
4  7 
4.75 
4.8 
4,85 
4.9 
4,95 
5. 


Cream 

Per  100  l.b. 

$0  80 

0  82 

0.84 

0,86 

0  88 

0  90 

0.92 

0  94 

0  96 
0.98 

1  00 
I  02 
I  ()4 
I  06 
1  l)H 
1  10 
1  12 
I  14 
I  16 
I  18 
I 


20 
I  22 
I  24 
1  26 
I    28 


I  30 
1  32 
I  34 
I  36 
I  38 
I  40 
I  42 
1  44 
I  46 
1  48 
I  50 
I  52 
I  54 
I  45 
I  58 
I    60 


Surplus 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0.57 
0  59 
0.61 
0.63 
0  65 
0  67 
0  69 
0  71 
0  73 
0.75 
0  77 
0  79 
0  81 
0  83 
0  85 
0.87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  93 
0  95 

0  97 
0.9'> 
1. 01 
1.03 
1.05 

1  07 
1.09 
III 
1.13 
1.15 
1.17 
1.19 
1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
1.29 
1.31 
1.38 
1.35 
1.37 


E  RS     REVIEW ._P»«??-§ 

Sept.,  1932,   Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  an  I  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  l>ase  price  per  lUlJ  lt>8. 
milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in   Table  below. 

Base  Prices  at   "A"   Milk   Delivery  Points 

Minimum    Butterfat  cn<y 

NAMK  Ol-  Delivery  Point  I  rsl  Ke.,uirri,.rnt  ui        '^""  J'"' «  '''    ',  Vl^ 

1)1  I  IVKKY    I'OIN  r  l..K:alion  in  Mileage  l.ffect  at  Delivery  M.Ik  ,K:r  100  l.bs. 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  ^'i  m"'  $2  20 

47thandl.anc«s.rr  -.OB.  4     JJ  *i.*» 

3l,t  and  Chestnut   .  -..Of  3.  4  00  ij^ 

Baldwin  Dames KOB-  J  J^,  fl^ 

lJruenmger-i>ainea  ■  .v.*.tj. 

Other  Terminal  Marketn  ^  ^  n  a  iv\  2   20 

Audubon.  N.J F.O.B.  400  2.^^ 

Nr;!:;ow^;/'/::::::;:::::  f.o.b.  |".  •  9  ets.  4o«  2.11 

Wilmington,  Del KO.B,    le»»     30    cU.  4,00  ;  I  .9U 

Receiving  Stations  j^^  ,7, 

=rp:;::::;:::::::::       2627.,  3.70         •        ^ 

•B"'^K«r''-' 4    0  IS  1:" 

&^"i:-: ^^  ;  1;^^ 

Kelton,  Pa       ...  5        W  >^  ,^, 

Kimberton,  Pa...  ^         >'  TSX  i    7) 

I  andentjerg.  Pa 4         ^0  8.70  j    '^ 

Mercersl.urg.  Pa                           ..                      ,        jM  3   70  159 

Nassau.  Del "'      '4  fig  |    70 

Oxford,  Pa  5    -«>,  |S  ,70 

K'dHilLPa. 5       60  3.70  ^^^ 

Ringoes,  N.  J V,'  If,  4  00  173 

KusWnd,  Pa ,2    -  ^  i'SS  54 

Waynesboro.  P. «        ^  3.70  ^J 

Williamsburg.  P. 2iyU  3.70 

S'»v.M..p.:::::::::::::        ^!  ^"  "«  '" 

Isl  Surplus  Price r' ,.KP^AX^'\,  ^ A^  'w 

l.t  Surplus  Price F  O.B.  All  Kec.  Sta.  A  ■'" 

~'\,„:'t:iZ^:::L^\i::;:^^::^^  ::  j^^I^Vfor  Basic  MHW  a.  each  Recivin.  Sutio.. 

and  Oc  Jber.  having  an  averjge  |;«V;L:a^rsM,  ;«r'hh"::n^^:  ag    run^'irrorrthTn   iSrnTlU 
February.   March,  and  April,  the  above  bacteria  iKmuses  shal    be  paid  '°  '^°»3"'|"""j^"'>'h,77,  feVs' 

or  less  and    15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  lor  a  bacteria  count  of  more  than  10.000  and  less  than  JU.uuu. 
Cla«  I    -Shippers  will  qualify  for  Cl.„  I  bonus  of  40  cent,  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  ,.quir.menU 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  p»inls  are  met.  ,„  „,^ 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  is  bstween  0-10.01)0. 

Cl^as  II-.Shipper,  will  qualify  for  Class  II  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requirement. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  iKiinls  are  met.  ^n  niY\ 

(2)  at  receiving  station  .lelivery  p...nts  is  between  10.0 Jl -50.00 J. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Ci-ASS  III    -Sh.p,«r.  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  if  the  bacteria  requiremenU 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  not  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  is  SO.'K)!  or  over. 

„..i^:^:;r;::.^S"j;t^.:;.r^s.i:;:s'^^ ir s.f^  te;".:^ 

the  minimum  re-.uirement  ol  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered. 


3. 
3 

3  8 
3  85 
3.9 
3  95 
4. 
4, 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4°^  At  All  Receiving  Stations 


Jsnuary 

f^ebrusry 

M.rch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

,  1932 

Jsnuary 

february 

M.rch 

April 

M.y 

June 

July 

August 

September 


III 

III 

113 

I   03 

,92 

.90 

,97 

I   f)8 

I    24 

1.35 

1.20 

1.20 

.96 
.87 
,8« 
.78 
.73 
,66 
.82 
.96 
.97 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  C.RADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  rent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
I  .OB.  Phila.     station  51-60  mile 

19)0                   Per  KK)  l.bs.  Qls.  Per  100  lbs, 

July  3    29         7    1  2   71 

August  3   29         7    1  2   71 

Septeml^r  3    29          7    1  2    71 

Octol«r  3   29         7    1  2   71 

November  3   29         7    1  2   71 

Deceml«r     1-15  (3    29          7    1  2    71 

16-31  \2  89         62  2    31 

1931 

January  2  89          6   2  2.31 

February  2   89         6.2  2    31 

March  2  89         62  2   31 

April  2  89        62  2  31 

May  2  89        62  2.31 

June  2  89        6.2  2  31 

July  2  89         6  2  2    31 

August  2  89         6  2  2    n 

SeptemUr  2   56          5    5  I    98 

Octol,er  2   56          5    5  I    9H 

November  2   56          5    5  1.98 

Deceml«r  2   56          5.5  I    98 

1932 

January  2    51           54  1.93 

February     4-15  /2   51          5   4  1.93 

16-29  \2    14         4  6  I    64 

March  2    14         4  6  164 

April  2    14         4  6  1.64 

May  2    14          4  6  I    64 

•  Juna    ■  2    14         4  6  I    64 

July  2  (X)         4.3  I    50 

August  2  m         4  3  I    50 

Septemlier  2.00         .43  1.30 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

INTER-STATE  MILK 

PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

WHOSE  TERMS  EXPIRE 

with    the    coming    annual    meeting    of 
the  Intel-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Tues- 
day. November  29th.  1952: 
1  I,  D,  Allebach.  Trappe,  Montgomery 

Co..  Pa. 
S,   K,  Andrews.  1  lurlock.  Dorchester 

Co,.  Md 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co  , 

Pa. 
Robert   F.    Brinton.   West  Chester, 

Chester  Co,.  Pa. 
E,  1 1,  Donovan.  Smyrna  R,  D.,  Kent 

Co  .  Del. 
Albert  .Sarig.  Bowers.  Berks  Co.,  Pa 
f-,    P,   WlLLlTS,   Ward.   Delaware  Co,, 

Pa 
B,   H,   Welty.  Waynesboro.   FVanklin 

Co  .  Pa 


28  Violate  Law  In 

Sale  of  Popsickles 

Popsickles.  sherbet  and  water  ice  mu.st 
be  sold  from  the  containers  of  their  manu- 
facturers, and  not  from  the  containers 
and  cabinets  of  other.  fre<|uently  more 
widely  advertised  names,  says  the  bureau 
of  foods  and  chemistry,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  law  specifically  requires  this  as  a 
protection  to  the  public  and  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  widely  known  brands  of  various 
ice  cream  products. 

Twenty-eight  dealers  were  prosecuted 
during  the  past  month  for  disregarding 
this  important  provision  of  the  .State  law 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  the  main  trouble 
with  any  five-year  plan  is  that  it  is  about 
five  times  too  short. 


October  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  under 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  for  basic  milk  during 
October,  1932,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  October,  1932,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $2.00 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.3  cents 
per  quart. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  your  estab- 
lished basic  quantity  will  be  used 
as  heretofore.  Ten  per  cent  of 
your  production,  up  to  and  equal 
to  your  established  basic  quantity, 
will  be  paid  for  by  cooperating 
buyers  at  a  cream  price.  (If  you 
produce  above  your  established 
basic  quantity,  ten  per  cent  of 
your  established  basic  quantity 
will  be  sold  at  a  cream  price.)  The 
price  of  basic  milk  delivered  at 
receiving  stations  in  the  51-60 
mile  zone,  three  per  cent  fat,  will 
be  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  with 
the  usual  differentials  and  varia- 
tions at  other  mileage  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
October  is  based  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus  10  cents  per  pound  and  this 
amount  multiplied  by  four,  will  be 
the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.  The  F.  O.  B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  be  fifty 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  receiving  station  cream 
price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
October,  1932,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  New  York  butter 
multiplied  by  four,  plus  20%. 
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*mA  home-^health 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


"A  Lot  of  Neighboring" 

"There  will  be  a  lot  of  neighboring  done 
this  winter",  said  a  county  agent  of  his 
own  particular  community. 

What  is  true  of  his  county  seems  to  be 
true  of  farm  life  in  general.  Never  before 
was  there  such  wide  interest  in  commu- 
nity enterprises  of  all  kinds  as  now  - 
enterprises  for  playing  together  and  for 
working  together.  Rural  life  is  going  to 
be  richer  and  more  satisfactory  because 
of  it  all.  Through  it  co-operation  for 
business  purposes  is  gaining  a  strength 
it  never  had  before. 

It  is  too  bad  that  it  takes  lean  years 
to  make  folks  realize  that  "neighboring" 
is  the  foundation  for  building  a  good 
rural  life.  Maybe  they  will  carry  its 
values  into  the  fat  years  ahead.  "The 
Farmer's  Wife." 


One  good  way  to  improve  the  situation 
for  dairy  farmers  is  for  the  housewives  to 
be  sure  that  their  families  use  the  correct 
amount  of  milk  for  health  a  quart  a  day 
for  every  growing  child,  and  a  pint  a  day 
for  each  adult. 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Bride's  Chicken  Pie 

One  fat  hen.  cooked  tender.  Cut  from 
bones  and  place  in  baking  pan.  Make  a 
sauce  of  3  tbsp  butter.  3  tbsp.  flour.  3  c. 
broth.  I  c.  milk.  Cook  until  thick  as 
gravy.    Season  and  pour  over  chicken. 

Make  a  batter  of  2  c.  flour,  2  level 
tbsp.  baking  powder.  I  tsp.  salt  and  2 
tbsp.  shortening.  Mix  as  for  biscuit. 
Add  I  beaten  egg  and  I  c.  milk.  Drop 
batter  on  chicken  and  bake  for  about  30 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kiedel, 
F^ockessin,  Delaware. 

Stuffed  Onions 

6  medium  onions  i/j  c.  milk 

Vi  c.  chopped  meat  1/2  tsp.  salt 

and  pepper  1/2  tsp.  pepper 

Vz  c.  bread  crumbs  1  tbsp.  fat 

Remove  a  slice  from  the  top  of  each 
onion  and  parboil  the  onion  until  almost 
tender.  Drain  and  remove  centers.  Chop 
the  onion  that  was  removed  and  mix  with 
pepper,  meat  and  crumbs.  Add  season- 
ings and  refill  the  onion  cup.  Place  in 
baking  dish  and  add  milk  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  10  to  15  minutes. 
Mrs.  R.  I.  TussEY. 

Hollidaysburg.  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Women's  Own  Program 

16th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

ELKS'  HOTEL,  PHILADELPHIA 

Tuesday,  Nov.  29th,  1932 

MORNING  SESSION 
(Meeting  opens  promptly  at  10  o'clock) 
Community  Singing 

"How  I  Raise  My  Flowers'* 

Mrs.  Lee  Holloway, 
Hurlock.  Maryland 


ors 


>» 


•*A  Lantern  Slide  Visit  Among  Our  Neighb 

Elizabeth  McG.  Graham, 

"Home  and  Health  Department"  Editor 

Xylophone  Solo  and  Accompaniment 

Miss  Harshberger  and  Miss  St.  Claire, 
Huntington  County,  Pennsylvania 


"Woman's  Place  in  the  Co-operative  Movement" 

Hon.  John  A.  McSparran. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

LUNCHEON 

at  12:45  o'clock 
To  which  all  those  attending   the   morning  session   are 

invited 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

(Joint  meeting  of  Inter-State  membership  at  two  o'clock) 
Annual  Address  by  Our  President 

H.  D.  Allerach, 

Inter-State  Milk  Pioducers'  Association,  Inc. 

(See  page  3  for  details  of  Afternoon  "Inter-State"  Session) 


II-.  I >i  . 

-■    •.    .....,.,     tiuii    ytlll    lllti'f   /om 

anxioii.f  lomrrn    (he   halllc   ,\ 

liili-r-Sliilc"  lut.f  been   nui.Kng  , 

</  li\-i;ihle  price  Jor  milk.  ,ind  t 

tori/  sojar  ifaincd  hecan.rc  uv  i 

in  our  slaiui.      You  man  read  [ 

■  illfhiuh'.r   turouitl  oj  (lie    sifn 

f ">.</'•  2  oJ  "The   Re>ue,K:" 

there  been   a  more  urgent  nrei 

thi.f  ivrv  moment  for  u.r  to  ban  l\ 

toi/etlter,  both  as  to  the  clitm , 

^^'hich    we   .tell  our  milk;    .i,,,t 

wliiih  iiv  berome  purrha.rer  ■ 

of  //,.,  /,///  .//,/,  ,,/  „,r.     /„,/ 

are  helpless.     Cooperatinif,  our  [ 

unlimited. 


'The    people    cannot    come 
ends  by  sending  to  Congress 
acute,   and   fluent  speaker,    if 
one.    who.    before    he    was    app, 
the   people    to   represent    them, 
pointed  by  Almighty  God  to  «ti 
fact,     invincibly   persuaded   of 
in   himself,     so   that   the  most 
and  the  most  violent  persons 
here   is  resistance  on   which   ^ 
dence    and    terror    are    wasted, 
faith  in  a  fact."     Emer.son. 

"The  secret  of  culture  is  to  1a 
a  few  great  points  steadily  reapp 
and    that    these   few   are   alone  „ 
garded.     the   escape   from   all  fi 
courage  to  be  what  we  are:  and] 
what   is  simple  and   beautiful; 
once,    and   cheer'ul    relation, 
the   essentials,     these,    and    the 
serve,     to    add    somewhat    to 
being  of  men."   -Emerson. 

Your  Shopping  Sei 

Louise  E.  OrotlefT      I 
1       Every  housekeeper  knows  tb 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  di« 
can  be  placed  in  the  refrigerator 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
from  taking  on  the  taste  of  sharp| 
Cellophane    bags    will    eliminate  . 
If  you  put  left  over  butter  in  one! 
fish  in  another,  you  can  rest  assun 
both  will  keep  fresh  indehnitely 
just  the  thing  for  packing  lunche 
will  keep  moist  for  days,  and  lettl 
retain  its  crispness  for  at  least  twe 
hours.    These  bags  are  sold  for  twe 
cents  a  dozen,   and   may   be  wash 
used  over  and  over. 
O     And    speaking    of    efficiency 
modern  type  refrigerator,  a  stra 
basket  for  holding  eggs  is  a  boon 
and  convenience.   Being  made  of  w^ 
permit  the  air  to  circulate,  and  slid^ 
out   of    the   refrigerator   with    veri 
trouble.      The  twenty-nine  cent  sil 
hold  at  least  three  dozen  eggs. 
*?     1  lave  you  ever  tried  to  shorty 

cular  skirt  all  by  yourself? 
w'll  be  pleased  to  hear  of  a  "self- 
which  has  recently  made  its  appeafl 
the    market.         You     simply     fasij 
"gadget"  to  a  door,  chair  leg  or  . 
with  the  aid  of  some  powder  and] 
bulb,    which    are    included    in    th« 
a  fine  line  of  powder  will  mark  th« 
length.     It  will  be  fifty  cents  well  j 
you  invest   in  this  hemmer. 

(Note — These  articles  will  be  sent  to| 
the  above  prices,  plus  a  small  charge  (d 
age.  Orders  will  lie  gladly  forwarded  1. 
Home  and  Health  Department  to  thai 
where  they  may  be  purchaaed. 


OFFICERS 


H.    D.    ALLEBACH 

MONTQOMCRV  COUNTY.  PA. 


FREDERICK    SHANOLE 

VICK  PRKSIOCNT 

MCRCCR  COUNTY,  N.   ). 

I.   RALPH  ZOLL.CRS 

■■CRCTARV 
MONTOOMIRV  COUNTY.  FA. 

ROaiRT  F.    BRINTON 

ONKaTCR  COUNTY,  PA. 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

Flint  Building.  219  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
H.    D.    ALLEBACH 

mvr^  .  vuiof  urt  T    ^t.»ur«IT,   PA. 

FREDERICK    SHANOLE 

MERCER  COUNTY.   N.    J. 

ROBERT    F.    BRINTON 

CHESTER  COUNTY.   PA. 
FRANK    p.     WILLITS 

DELAWARE  COUNTY.  PA. 
A.    B.    WADDINQTON 

SALEM   COUNTY.  N.   J, 

E.    NELSON    JAMES 
CECIL  COUNTY.  MO. 

E.    H.    DONOVAN 

KENT  COUNTY.  OKL. 
n.    I.    TUSSKY 

•LAIR  COUNTY,  PA. 

A.    R.    MARVEL 

TAI.BOT  COUNTY,  MO, 


To  Our  Members 


Dear  Member: 

Finding  that  the  production  of  milk  was  increasing  to  such  an  extent  over  that  of  September,  that  it 
became  a  burden  on  the  market,  it  was  felt  that  a  conference  be  held  to-day  with  the  distributors  and  Dr.  Clyde 
L.  I^mg  as  Milk  Arbitrator,  to  go  over  the  situation  and  give  it  due  consideration. 

will  find  below  ^'"'"^  '"  conference  all  afternoon  the  Arbitrator  finally  made  the  following  statement,  which  you 

We  do  hope  that  our  members  will  heed  the  warning  and  hold  their  production  in  line  to  meet  market 
demands  as  outlined  in  his  statement. 


President. 


Statement  by  the  Arbitrator 

A  marked  increase  in  production  has  followed  the  announcement  made  on  October  1st,  giving  the  pro- 
ducers an  opportunity  to  count  October  production  as  half  of  their  basic  for  next  year,  reduced  by  whatever 

ToTair  he  Z^"r  '"  T-^V  S  """t  •?"'"  P''°<l"<^tion  -qu*^!  basic  sales,  so  that  the  dealers  will  pay  L^pHce 
Jor  all  the  milk  they  put  into  their  bottles,  no  more  and  no  less. 

Septembe^Yoth'^^  ^"^    ^'^^  '^"'''   '"    October,    production    increased    about  fourteen    percent   over  that    of 

To  meet  this  market  situation  the  conference  to-day  agreed  that  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  October  the 
dealers  would  pay  basic  price  for  eighty  percent  of  the  present  established  basic,  in  lieu  of  the  ninety  ^rcent  to 
be  paid  for  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  October,  in  which  is  included  ten  percent  for  cream. 

ron.;^  I"  *^^^°P*  *^**  ^^"^  market  will  not  be  unduly  flooded,  notice  is  given  now  that  the  conference  will  give 
Bask  Su'rp°u"s  Plan'  """'""'  '°  ''^  "^"""^  '^'  '"'  "''''  '"  ^^'°^^'  *°  '"°  additional  changes  in  the 

r^ro^n.  '^  O  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ''  ^^  ^^"^  "^^"r  V^"^'  October  production  must  be  cut  back  for  those  producers  who 
produce  in  October  an  increase  in  excess  o  the  average  production  in  the  market.  This  ruling  may  be  found 
to  be  necessary  to  keep  for  the  steady  producers  their  fair  share  in  the  market. 

«orT,P»MnJlir"°"'^  *'*'*uf  *''^'  may  be  considered  is  a  ruling  that  a  producer  must  keep  his  production  up  to 
something  like  a  reasonable  percent  of  his  basic  in  order  to  hold  it.  ^         ^  "F  lo 

k  „  ^"""i  t  the  present  excess  production  of  milk  has  come  from  those  producers  who  for  many  months 

have  produced  far  below  their  basic  allowance.  ^  monins 

Price  conferences  will  continue  and  results  must  be  determined  by  the  trend  in  production  and  in  sales. 


Dr.  Clyde  L.  King 


October  14.  1932. 
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Stones  in  the  Way  of  Progress 


DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS 


[^ 


Recently   on   the 

I  >[)  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington   in    New 


I    I    U    111    |J    3    II    1    1    C      t 

watched     the     sun 

rise:  come  up  in  all 

its    glory    of    color 

.md  streTkgth,  with 

the  fresh  wind  from 

below   sweeping 

my   cheek.     The 

of    the  winj,    the   majesty   anl 

of  the  sun  seemed   to   talk   to   me 

he  mystery,  of  some  ideals;  and  with 

breath    I   seem   to   have  breathed 

^aith  that  means  a  new  life,  a  new 

nination. 

below  you  the  mist  and  clouds  hid 
^tle  towns,  and  here  men  were  spenJ- 
eir  days  in  vain  trying  and  strivin? 
:-■  Hght,  while  they  miss  the  great 
ol  the  mountain  top  aljove. 
lore   another    issue    of    The    Review 
you,  the  great  test  of  election  will 
passed.    No  doubt,  as  in  other  times. 
Bill  hear  from  the  politicians.  "Well, 
lomen  did   that."      For  we  are  told 
Ihe  professional  politicians  cannot  tell 
I  the  women  will  do.     I  well  recall  a 
ears  ago  a  woman  very  keenly  inter- 
in  the  outcome  of  an  election  said 
yitical   leaders.    "This   year    I    thin't 
election   will  go  our  way."      With   a 
his   reply    was.    "and    1    know    it 
^ot."    And  true  to  his  knowing  it  did 
he  predicted.     Not  so  today,  for  it 
ill  known  women  will  not  vote  for  a 
of  immoral  life  or  for  a  dishonest  man. 
fit  is  not  infretjuent  to  hear  as  election 
approaches,  "The  women  don  t  like 
I',  or  "He'll  be  sure  of  a   heavy  wo- 
l»  vote." 

Duld  that  we  might  all  stand  on  the 

pts  this  year  until  our  vision  could  hi 

led  of    the    fret    and    worries   of    the 

1  grind  and  we  could  think  clearly  and 

jly- 

^ere  is  a  type  of  woman  who  demands 

i»    of     the     candidates     and     votes 

^ding    to    the    information    learned. 

nay  be  credited  with  having  "preju- 

\"  and   carrying    them    to   the   ballot 

Yet  the  accusation  is  made  merely 

u«e  she  "conforms  to  few  or  none  of 

alitical   rules,    because  she   is  nat   a 


slavish  follower  of  party,  but  rather  of 
principle:  and  as  she  seldom  or  never 
expects  anything  of  politics,  she  is  beyond 
bribery. 

Stand  on  the  heights  until  our  vision  is 
cleared  and  we  are  as  nearly  right  as  it  is 
possible  for  humanity  to  be.  Would  we 
not  like  in  some  way  to  be  able  to  aid 
in  giving  every  man  a  job,  that  his  courage 
and  manhood  may  be  at  its  best,  and  be 
no  longer  need  the  "food  relief  orders." 
Would  we  not  like  to  aid  in  finding  a 
solution  for  warehouses  bursting  with 
grain  and  fruit  rotting  in  orchards  while 
people  go  hungry>  A  solution  for  the  low 
price  of  farm  products  and  poor  systems 
of  taxation  that  the  farmer  and  his  family 
might  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor? 
Would  we  not  like  to  see  our  fine  roads 
rescued  from  a  traffic  gone  insane  with 
rush  and  clamor,  that  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  brought  about  by  the  50,900  acci- 
dents by  automobiles  in  18  months  might 
lie  eliminated?  And  too,  would  we  not 
like  to  help  a  state,  an  entire  country 
wipe  away  the  stain  of  corruption  in  high 
and  low  places,  and  arise  Phoenix-like, 
with  renewed  vigor  and  youth,  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  decay? 

But  I  hear  you  say  that  this  all  is  not 
our  fault:  that  we  women  can  do  nothing 
about  it?  Surely  we  cannot  avoid  the 
guilt  if  we  stay  at  home.  Women  cannot 
plead  that  "they  do  not  know  how  to 
vote."  We  were  taught  in  the  same 
schools,  the  same  classes,  with  our  men; 
with  them  we  had  our  lessons  in  Civil 
Government,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and  too,  we  have  the  same 
opportunities  to  learn  the  character  of  the 
men  who  are  stacking  office. 

"Our  state  will  never  become  a  place 
we  can  be  proud  to  claim  as  our  home  until 
every  stay-at-home  voter  is  willing  to 
come  out  and  do  his  or  her  duty  toward 
righting  the  conditions  we  are  facing  to- 
day." 

"Think  clearly  which  candidates  repre- 
sent clean  citizenship  and  honorable  deal- 
ing. Do  not  be  mislead  by  clamor  and  vain 
out-pourings.  Cast  your  ballot  for  the 
right  as  you  see  it.  But  above  all,  be  sure 
you  have  not  cast  a  stone  in  the  way  of 
progress  and  reform  by  staying  at  home 
on  Election  Day." 


4^^i 


iur  Garden  in  October 

lacs    transplant     better    during     this 
ih  than  if  moveJ  in  t'le  sprin; 


hi»  is  the  time  to  make  geranium 
ig»,  which  should  be  made  before 
1  a  slight  frost. 


krennial  clumps  may   be  divided  and 
^planted  now. 


"ergreens  are  best  planted  now,   but 
be  moved  until  November. 


hends  who  promised  to  share  any 
pg-blooming  bulbs  with  you  are  to 
pmindcd  of  this  fact  now. 


^        My  Neighbor  Says 


Paper  towels  are  useful  to  drain  foods 
fried  in  deep  fat  or  to  grease  cake  tins  and 
molds. 

If  baked  potatoes  are  split  or  pricked 
as  soon  as  they  are  cooked,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  soggy. 

For  a  sweet-flavored  cottage  cheese 
the  milk  should  sour  rapidly. 

Put  an  inch  or  two  of  adhesive  tape  on 
each  corner  of  the  bed  springs  and  save 
many  tears  in  the  sheets. 

Milk  may  be  substituted  for  water  in 
poaching  eggs.  This  makes  the  eggs  more 
delicious  and  gives  them  added  food 
value. 


Place    a    dry    tumbler    over    the    salt 
shaker  to  keep  the  salt  dry  between  meals. 

Save  the  egg  beater  from  rust  by  wash- 
ing only  the  blades. 


Free  Home  Courses 

A  number  of  correspondence  courses  in 
!  lome  Economics  subjects  are  offered  to 
residents  of  the  state  by  Pennsylvania 
State  College  at  State  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  course  on  "Garment  Making" 
takes  up  the  making  of  simple  under- 
garments. Each  lesson  after  the  first 
involves  the  making  of  a  complete  full- 
size  piece  of  wearing  apparel. 

"I  louse  F'urnishing"  consists  of  seven 
lessons  and  considers  plans  for  the  home, 
equipment  and  arrangement  of  the  effi- 
cient kitchen,  with  some  consideration  of 
every  part  of  the  home  for  comfort  and 
attractiveness. 

A  six  lesson  course  is  offered  in  "Table 
Service."  It  gives  exact  directions  for 
table  service  for  the  family  and  for  guests, 
with  some  of  the  finer  points  in  menu 
planning  and  for  organization  in  serving 
a  large  number  of  people  as  in  grange  and 
community  suppers. 

"I  lome  I'loriculture"  consists  of  nine 
lessons,  and  treats  of  the  common  annual 
and  perennial  plants  and  some  of  the 
shrubs  most  easily  grown.  There  is  a 
lesson  on  roses  and  one  on  home  plants. 
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Under  the  Strain 

"Men  in  authority  everywhere  have 
been  laboring  under  a  tremendous  strain 
in  these  heart-breaking  times,  and  are 
still. 

"The  leaders  of  our  Co-ops  have  not 
e.scaped     this    condition,     this     situation. 

T'l  f  .  .  r  I   ■  I.I 
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l>cen    ruinously   small,    below   the   cost   of 

producing   them.  I\.nemie8   of   the 

cooperative   union   of   farmers   have   been 

making    use    of    this    opportunity.        Are 

doing  it  in  our  midst   right   now.     Let  us 

be   careful.      Let's  do  our   own    thinking. 

"Above  all.  let  us  continue,  wherever 
possible,  to  support  the  organizations 
that  handle  the  marketing  of  our  pro- 
ducts. Without  them,  in  a  country  filled 
with  surpluses,  we  would  be  utterly  at 
the  mercy  of  companies  and  markets 
where  we  could  have  no  slightest  word  to 
say 

"And  those  of  you  who  can  forget  your 
own  troubles  to  do  it,  drop  a  word  of 
confidence  and  cheer,  now  and  then,  to 
the  men  you  have  placed  in  the  hard 
positions  of  authority  in  your  associations. 

"1  lelp  those  men  to  do  their  best  for 
you."  I'arm  Bureau  News,  British  Col- 
umbia. 


Chicken  and  Waffle  Dinners  Bring 

City  Business  Into  Farm  Home 


The  old  saying 
that  the  world  will 
make  a  path  to 
your  dof)r  if  you 
have  something  it 
wants,  has  been 
provtn  to  be  true  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  S. 
U.  Troutman.  of 
Bedford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, wife  of  one  of 
Mr*.  S.  U.  Troutman  our  "Inter-State" 
Directors. 
Mrs.  Troutman  lives  in  Bedford  County 
out  in  the  real  country,  but  this  fact  has 
been  no  drawback  to  the  business  she  and 
her  daughter-in-law  have  built  up.  of 
serving  delicious  old-fashioned  chicken 
dinners  to  groups  and  individuals  from 
nearby  towns  and  the  larger  city  of  Al- 
toona.  For  her  guests  must  feel  that  the 
kind  of  dinner  which  is  served  is  ample  re- 
payment for  their  trip.  For  they  began 
finding  their  way  to  her  home  in  the  days 
of  four  horse  sleigh  ridins;.  Ion?  before 
automobiles  came  along,  making  lon^ 
distances  seem  short. 

"Dinners  are  served  by  reservation 
only",  says  Mrs.  Troutman.  who  feels 
that  this  is  the  only  possible  way  to  eit'ier 
be  prepared  for  the  large  numbers  she  is 
sometimes  called  upon  to  serve,  or  to  avoid 
the  wastefulness  of  extra  food. 

"We  do  not  attempt  to  serve  a  fan:y 
meal,  with  several  courses.  I  do  nat  even 
have  soup.  But  the  chickens  are  our  own. 
cooked  in  the  old-fashioned  slow  way 
which  makes  the-n  meltin^ly  tender. 
And  we  have  plenty  of  vegetables,  fresh 
from  our  farm  during  the  summer,  and 
our  own  canning  during  the  winter.  Ani 
as  many  waffles  as  our  guests  can  eat." 

The  Troutman  home  is  of  average  size, 
yet  it  has  been  adapted  to  hold  an  amazing 
number  of  jieople.  Two  front  living 
rooms  and  the  family  dining  room  are  all 
used,  with  small  tables  for  serving  meals 
Overflow  in  the  summer  is  occasionally 
placed  in  an  immaculate  attractive  gray 
winter  kitchen.  In  this  way,  several 
dozen  people  are  readily  accomodated  at 
one  time,  and  on  one  occasion  a  group  of 
seventy-five  was  served. 


The  waffles  are  made  in  the  basement 
on  oil  stoves  and  hurried  piping  hot 
straight  onto  the  tables.  One  of  the  men 
in  the  fatnily  has  a  skillful  hand  with  the 
waffle  iron.  The  ice  cream  which  is  the 
grand  climax  to  the  dinner  is  also  made 
in  the  ba.sement. 

Mrs.  Troutman  has  wisely  reduced  the 
price  of  her  dinners  to  a  dollar,  as  she 
realized  that  those  who  readily  paid  more 
for  them  a  few  years  ago,  cannot  now 
afford  to  do  so.  She  has  thus  been  able 
to  keep  her  customers,  and  made  it 
pos.sible  for  them  to  continue  to  have 
her  dinners  Organizations  and  clubs 
frequmtly  come  back  to  her  year  after 
year  for  .some  special  social  meeting,  and 
follow  tfie  dinner  by  playing  bridge. 

Mrs.  Froutman  is  sharing  her  recipe 
for  fried  chicken,  which  has  proved  so 
unfailingly   ixipular.    with    the   readers   of 


The  Troutman  Home  and  Farm  Buildinss 


the  "Home  and  Health  Department." 
This  recipe  is  one  good  reason  for  a  good 
business! 

Old-Fashioned  Fried  Chicken 

Cut  chicken  in  sections.  Roll  in  flour 
and  place  in  pan  with  good  grade  lard 
and  butter  (I  use  my  own  home- rendered 
lard  and  butter;  three-fourths  lard  to  one- 
fourth  butter).  Fry  until  a  golden  brown. 
Add  sufficient  water  to  permit  cooking 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Cover  and  place 
on  back  part  of  stove  to  simmer  slowly. 
Allow  two  full  hours  for  entire  process. 
This  method  gives  deliciously  tender  fried 
chicken. 
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Comnnodity  Prices 

Continue  Advance* 

Business  remains  under  the  influence 
of  midsummer  dullness,  and  the  weekly 
statistics  assembled  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  reveal  some  further  slack- 
ening in  several  lines  of  activity.  Indus- 
tries producing  consumers'  goods  continue 

recent  reports  from  the  shoe  and  textile 
industries,  particularly,  have  been  en- 
couraging. However,  the  heavy  industries 
have  failed  to  make  progress. 

Weekly  indicators  continue  to  reflect 
the  improved  tone  in  commodity  and 
security  markets.  Prices  of  numerous 
commodities,  particularly  important  farm 
products,  have  extended  their  advance. 

Weekly  business  indicators  follow: 

(Weekly  average  I923-2S      100) 
PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

1932     1932  1931 

Aug.    Aug.  Aug. 
13          6  15 

Bituminous  coal  production 

(daily  average) 43  7  68.4 

CatUe  receipu 63  0  '60  4  73.3 

Cotton  receipts 36.9     46.2  18.5 

Freight-car  loadings 51.7  77.5 

Hog  receipts 55  8  •56.2  53.5 

Petroleum  production  (daily) 

average) 104.3  120.0 

Steel  ingot  production 18.4  43.4 

Wheat  receipu 142.1  162  3 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Fisher's  Index  (1926      100) 

All  commodities  (120)    61.9  61.1  69  5 

Agricultural  producu  (30) 47  4  46  4  59  0 

Non-agricultural  producu  (90).  63  0  62  6  72  5 

Copper,  electrolytic    37.7  36  2  52  9 

Cotton,  middling.  New  York. ..    26  5  22    1  25  7 

Iron  and  steel  composite 70  9  71.2  75  0 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  Kansas  City  38  0  35.7  34. 1 

FINANCE 
Bank  debts  outside  New  York 

City  (daily  average) 54  3     66  8     615 

Bank   loans   (Fed.    Res.    member 

banks) 87  8     88  0  114  8 

Bond  prices  (daily  average). .  .  87.  3  84  5  104  7 
Business  failures 164.6   149.6  110  8 

INTEREST  RATES 
Call  money  (daily  average).  .48.5     485     36  4 
Time  money  (daily  average).  .  .    34.3     33.4     34.3 
Money  in  circulation  (daily 

average) 117. 9   1182   101    3 

Net  demand  deposiu 89.4     89  0   110  6 

*Revis«i. 

•Public  Ledger  Bureau. 

Decisions  Reached  On 

Pure  Food  Questions 

The  bureau  of  foods  and  chemistry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  announced  certain  decisions  on  pure 
food  questions  as  a  result  of  recommenda- 
tions made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  con- 
sulting chemists. 

The  use  of  artificial  coloring  in  cottage 
or  cheddar  cheese,  even  if  labelled,  has 
been  declared  unlawful. 

Rabbit  meat  can  not  be  used  in  the 
form  of  sausage  if  mixed  with  beef  or 
pork,  but  when  used  alone,  it  can  be  made 
into  sausage  and  sold  under  the  label 
"rabbit  meat  sausage." 

Similarly,  frankfurters  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  meat  and  fish  can  not  be  sold 
under  the  Sausage  Law.  Mowever,  if 
made  entirely  from  fish,  it  can  be  sold,  if 
properly  labelled. 

The  pure  foods  officials  are  now  work- 
ing on  satisfactory  standards  for  apple 
butter  so  that  the  use  of  apple  culls,  po- 
mice,  cores  and  apple  skins  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

"Real  Pennsylvania  apple  butter  should 
be  made  entirely  from  fresh  or  evaporated 
apples",  they  explain. 

The  monthly  report  of  pure  foods  work 
indicates  that  cooperative  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  National  Pecan 
Distribution  Association  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  unfilled  and  diseased  pecan 
nuts  into  Pennsylvania  this  fall. 

Canadians  who  are  among  the  champion 
butter  eaters  of  the  world,  are  increasing 
their  lead.  From  1928  to  1931  the  butter 
consumption  in  Canada  per  capita  increas- 
ed from  28.54  to  30.24  pounds.  In  the 
same  period  there  was  a  alight  decrease  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese. 

Uncle  Ab  says  it  doesn't  hurt  anybody 
to  have  to  tighten  his  belt  a  bit.  Most 
of  'em  are  too  big  anyway. 
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Future  Farmers  Week 

Champions  Selected 

Winners  of  three  contests  at  the  recent 
f'uture  Farmers  Week  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  will  represent  the  State  in 
national  and  regional  contests.  Professor 
II.  G.  Parkinson,  head  of  the  department 
of    rural    education    at    the    college,    an- 

Stanley  Watts,  Millville,  Columbia 
County;  Russell  Brown.  Fawn  Township, 
York  County,  and  William  Drennen, 
Cochranville,  Chester  County,  who  placed 
first,  second,  and  third  in  the  livestock 
judging  contest  will  compete  in  the  na- 
tional contest  at  the  American  Royal 
Livestock  lixposition,  Kansas  C~ity. 

Keystone  representatives  in  the  re- 
gional contest  at  the  Eastern  States 
Elxposition  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  will  be 
Snavely  Garber,  West  Lampeter,  Lancas- 
ter County:  Donald  Snyder.  Lycoming 
County,  and  Jaye  Youkey,  St.  Thomas, 
Franklin  County,  who  placed  in  this  order 
in  the  dairy  cattle  judging. 

Lee  Brackenstose,  Lebanon  County, 
public  speaking  contest  winner,  will  enter 
the  regional  competition  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Other  winners  in  the  state-wide  con- 
tests for  vocational  agricultural  students 
were  the  f~awn  Township  team  in  live- 
stock judging,  Youngsville,  Warrtn  Coun- 
ty, team  in  dairy  cattle  judging,  the 
Canton  school  team  in  poultry  judging, 
William  F"redd,  of  Oxford,  high  individual 
poultry  j  idge.  and  Ray  Wakeley,  North 
East,  winner  of  the  farm  mechanics  con- 
test. 


Many  Part-Time 
Farmers  in  Pennsylvania 

Once  the  greatest  grain-producin.;?  State 
in  America,  Pennsylvania  now  has  only 
3,000  farms  where  cash  grain  crops  are 
the  principal  source  of  income,  according 
to  a  F-"ederal  Census  report  just  released. 

Instead  of  grain,  Pennsylvania  has  de- 
veloped a  leading  position  in  dairying 
and  f>oultry  keeping  with  one  out  of 
every  three  farms  specializing  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  enterprises.  The  great 
dairy  counties  according  to  percentage  of 
farms  specializing  in  this  business  are: 
Bradford,  Centre,  Chester,  Crawford, 
Potter,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Warren, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming.  Some  idea  of  the 
wide  spread  shift  to  dairying  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  approximately  26  per 
cent  of  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  are 
now  classed  as  dairy  farms  compared 
with  only   I  5  per  cent  thirty  years  ago. 

Next  to  the  general  and  dairy  classes, 
the  most  prevalent  type  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  the  part-time  farmer  who  is 
classified  as  such  because  he  spends  1 50 
days  or  more  in  non-farming  occupations. 
Part-time  farmers  are  now  scattered 
throughout  the  Commonwealtli,  being 
especially  prevalent  in  Centre.  Clearfield 
and  Fayette  Counties. 

Other  interesting  facts  brought  out  by 
the  1930  Census  include:  (I)  Farm  pro- 
ducts used  by  the  farm  families  total 
approximately  $50.0rK).00{)  annually;  (2) 
Forest  products  sold  by  farmers  equal 
$4,750,000  each  year;  (3)  Farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  secure  as  receipts  from 
boarders  and  lodgers  $2,275,000  a  year, 
these  receipts  being  especially  high  in 
Pike,  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties. 

The  division  of  the  172,419  farms  of  the 
State  into  the  various  types,  based  upon 
principal  source  of  income,  is  as  follows: 
General,  50,959;  cash-grain,  3,057;  crop- 
specialty,  7.975;  fruit,  2.182;  truck,  2,206; 
dairy,  43,380;  animal-specialty,  3,103; 
stock-ranch,  30;  poultry,  11,982,  self- 
sufficing,  16,073;  abnormal,  23,287;  insti- 
tution or  country  estate,  417;  part-time, 
21,217;  boarding  and  lodging,  456;  forest- 
products,  827;  unclassified,  6,555. 


Trench  Silo  An 

Economy  In  Storing 

Succulent  Feed 

New  Jersey  farmers  not  equipped  with 
a  silo  will  find  the  trench  silo  an  econom- 
ical method  of  storing  feed,  for  it  not  only 
presents  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  methods  of  preserving  live  stock 
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exposure  of  the  silage  to  rain,  sun,  air 
and  soil,  advises  Prof.  E.  R.  Gross,  chief 
of  agricultural  engineering  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

"Many  of  the  leading  agricultural  states 
are  making  extensive  use  of  this  inexpen- 
sive method  of  preserving  succulent  feed 
for  the  dairy  herd",  he  says.  "A  recent 
report  from  Nebraska  shows  that  99  of 
100  farmers  who  reported  on  the  trench 
silo  found  it  a  profitable  expenditure  of 
labor  and  an  excellent  investment  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  construction 
material  needed. 

"Silage  that  is  to  be  cured  is  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  deposited  in  the  place 
in  which  it  is  to  be  stored.  Natural  acti- 
vities take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  process, 
and  packing,  fermenting,  heating  and 
final  curing  follow.  A  large  heap  of  silage 
exposed  to  the  weather  without  the  pro- 
tection of  walls  or  a  roof  will  cure,  but  the 
loss  around  the  outside  of  the  heap  where 
the  material  has  been  exposed  to  air.  sun. 
rain  and  soil  will  be  enormous.  Since  the 
silo  is  an  air-tight  container  it  will  prevent 
these  losses,  but  it  must  have  strong, 
smooth,  air-tight  walls.  It  is  usually 
cylindrical  in  form,  exposing  only  a  small 
area  of  silage  to  the  air  at  the  top. 

"  The  trench  with  smooth  walls  and 
bottom  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  silo  but 
a  greater  top  exposure.  This  disadvantage 
is  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  covering  of 
soil  laid  upon  a  mat  of  straw  or  hay.  and 
if  the  straw  matting  used  is  at  least  two 
feet  thick  the  soil  covering  may  be  omit- 
ted. The  walls  of  the  trench  should  be 
nearly  vertical,  their  upper  edges  protect- 
ed by  a  curb  of  logs,  planks,  stones  or 
concrete.  If  the  soil  is  loose,  shoring  may 
also  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  walls 
from  caving  in.  A  roof  furnishes  some 
protection  but  is  not  necessary." 


Poultry  Inspections 

Pass  Million  Mark 

More  than  a  million  chickens  have  been 
inspected  and  classified  for  production  and 
breed  type  by  representatives  of  the 
bureau  of  markets,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  poultry  standardization  work  sev- 
eral years  ago,  a  report  from  the  Bureau 
indicates. 

Last  spring,  poultrymen  who  cooperat- 
ed in  the  work,  had  more  than  200,000 
hens  and  pullets  from  which  quality  baby 
chicks  were  produced. 

"Quality  stock  has  been  of  great  import- 
ance during  the  present  conditions", 
poultry  specialists  of  the  bureau  explain. 
"In  addition  to  the  premium  obtained  for 
hatching  eggs,  poultrymen  have  birds 
that  produced  annually  approximately 
three  dozen  eggs  each  more  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  State.  This  additional  pro- 
duction frequently  is  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss. 

"This  standardization  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  so  widely  accepted  by  poul- 
trymen that  the  receipt  from  fees  charged 
practically  cover  the  cost." 

Store  Seeds  Safely 

Store  vegetable  seeds  saved  from  the 
home  garden  in  a  dry,  cool  room,  away 
from  mice  and  in  sealed  packages  if 
possible,  garden  specialists  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  recommend.  Damp- 
ness is  especially  damaging  to  the  life  of 
seeds. 


Farm  Prices  Steady 

After  July  Adva 

Farm  prices  held  relatively  stesdv 
ing  early  Augu.st  after  the  June-Ju), 
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vance,  according  to  reports  made  i,  ^  account  of  the  new  mi 
F^ederal-State  Crop  Reporting  Servu  •  '  ' 

Eggs,    butter,    wheat,    C3rn.  hop, 
hay  advanced  slightly  while  buck« 


ilk  code  now 

Ing  enforced,  a  number  of  farmers  will 

remodeling  their  dairy  barns  and  milk 

u,e,  this  fill,   which     will    necessitate 
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141 
.20 
.56 
.42 
.41 


Cotninodity 

Eggs  per  doz  ...     

Butter  per  lb 

Wheat  per  bu 

Buckwheat  per  bu 

Corn  per  bu 

Oats  per  bu 31 

Potatoes  per  bu 50 

Apples  per  bu ...    I  .  05 

Beef  cattle  per  100  lbs 4   50 

Hogs  per  100  lbs 4   20 

Calves  per  100  lbs .    5.50 

Lambs  per  100  lbs 5   20 

Chickens  per  lb 158 

Hay  per  ton 9.  10 

Wool  per  lb 10 

Index  of  farm  prices: 

United  States 52 

Pennsylvania 65 

Prices  farmers  pay: 

United  States 110 

Farmers  purchasing  power: 

United  States 47 

Pennsylvania 59 
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.49 
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.31 

.75 

.% 

5.20 

4.90 

6.00 

5  10 

.155 

9.10 

.10 

57 
69 

109 

52 
6) 


on't  Delay  Work 

On  Milk  Houses 


By  A.  C.  McLEAN 
Jersey  County  Agricultural  Agent 


the  July  15  level.  freezing  weather  in  order  to  avoid 

The   price   index   stood   on  Aupu     jj/fjcultjes  and  the  poor  concrete  work 

at  69,  f^ur  points  above  the  low  poi      l  generally   happens   when    concrete 

the  year  reached  on  June  15. 
The    price    situation    during 

three  months  follows: 


mezes.  This  is  a  good  time  to  use  concrete 

it  is  easy  now  to  keep  the  new  laid 

irk  moist,  which  is  necessary  to  get  the 

'Y?'  '^' *  iximum  strength  .      ,^  ,      ,  ,         . 

If  for  any  reason  you  should  be  delayed 

your  work   so   that    freezing    weather 

kurs  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  warm 

ur  water  for  mixing,  see  that  the  gravel 

d  sand  are  warmed  above  freezing,  and 

J  use  of  sand  up  to  87%  of  the  weight 

concrete   is    permissable    and    is    very 

wi  effective  in  reducing   the  dangers  of 

leiing     After  finished,  cover  your  con- 

[te  so  as  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  it  until 

it  thoroughly   hardened,    but   you   had 

tter  start    your    necessary    repairs     to 

iry  bams  and  milk   houses    before  real 

jezing  weather  occurs. 

According    to    the    New    Jersey    State 

Farmer  Cooperatives      t^d  of  Health  rulings  in  regard  to  the 

Tn  H«V«»  Market  T*'^  regulations,   all   necessary   concrete 

1  O  Have  IVlarKet  ]•     ^^^^  ^  completed  before  January  I , 

Farmers'    cooperative     managen,I,33j^  jj^^t  you  will  be  enabled  to  market 

cials.    and    members    will    conduct  M^^  ^^ 

seventh  annual  conference  in  the  forf 

a  tour  October  13,  14,  and  15,  F  E  L^lj  Pasture  FactS 
ning,  extension  agricultural  econonJp 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  lOiA 
ces.  The  tour  will  start  at  the  Cooperating  with  the  United  States 
house  in  Doylestown  the  momt  epartment  of  Agriculture,  the  depart- 
October  n.  John  A  McSparran.i  mt.  of  agronomy  and  dairy  husbandry 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  DepartM  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  are 
Agriculture,  will  speak  that  evemi  nducting  an  experiment  at  Kylertown, 
dinner  in  West  Chester.  I>iday  m  The  effect  of  the  fertilization  of  pastures 
the  tour  will  include  a  visit  to  a  mink  measured  by  the  growth  of  animals  and 
canning  plant  at  Kennett  Square  oduction  of  milk,  lour  groups  of  eight 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a  »t.  each  have  been  laid  out  on  pasture 
seeing  trip  and  a  boat  ride.  S.I1  ^  This  land  is  fertilized  differently, 
morning  the  tour  will  end  with  « li   «•  =<'*'»  afe  maintained  on  the  pasture: 

fen   growth    and    milk    production    are 


On  Growth  and  Milk 


the  Philadelphia  terminal  markets 


Lefuiiy  checked.      The  experiment   will 
pitinue  for  an  extensive  jjericxl   to  get 
ifinite  results. 

ittle  Judged  At 

Hatfield,  Pa.  Fair 


Pick  Seed  in  Field 

Seed   corn   selected   from    the  si 

stalks    is     more    de(>endable    thai 

picked  from  the  wagon-box  or  crib 

of  ear,   size,   and   other   rclationshi; 

tween  ear  and  stalk  should  be  consii_ 

wards  Made  in  Classes  for  Holsteins, 

Stress  Performance  *i'"^'''*«»"'i^"«'^"»''y^«'''y  """'*■ 

Quality  and  production  of  pun 
dairy  cattle  are  being  emphasis: 
breeders  now  instead  of  increase  i«    t)espite    adverse    wea 


records  of  all  daughters  of  a  sire  Ik 
lished  instead  of  only  the  records  « 
producers. 


GIRL  WINS  FLORAL  AWARD 


ther     conditions, 
bers.        They    are    demanding    titf    sre  than  50()0  people  attended  the  "Big 


lursday"  events,  featuring  Montgomery 

lunty  Day  at  the  Montgomery  County 

ir  on  September  8th. 

Winners  in  the  dairy    cattle  department 

luded: 

Holstein.    Henry    A     Schell,    Jr.,    Port 

vidence:  H.  B.  Allebach,  Trappe; 
in  Rothenberger,  Jr..  Worcester:  Wis- 

r   Kriebel,    Lansdalc.    R.    D.:    Milton 

uman.  Norristown.  K.  D.:  Flthel  Krie- 
H.  Lansdale.  R.  D.:  Howard  S.  Baker, 
»■.  Center  S<iuare:  I  loward  Overly, 
|knnsburg. 

Ayrshire.LouisKlein.ProvidenceSciuare; 

kill  ^     DIT^UCTD  ^   ^'  ^*"^°'P'^'  Royersford;  Herbert 

rllLIX     lllLnLn     jfcpwell.  Verkes;  Jerome  Cennana,  Roy- 

fcford;  R   Clark  Myer,  Royersford. 

Cuernsey,  George  C.  Klauder,  Penllyn; 
Oement  B.  Wood.  Conshohocktn:  Gwyn- 
F-arms,  Gwynedd;  William  II.  Gott- 
The  output  of  creamery  butter  •*}'•  Jr,  Gwynedd. 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  for  tbilThe  Pennsylvania  1  lorticultural  Asso- 
six  months  of  1932  totalled  9,#^'on  Medal  in  the  flower  Department 
pounds,- an  increase  of  405,934  or  V** '»  Miss  Florence  Place.  Eaglesville. 
cent  over  the  corresponding  period  JlP**  W  all  the  entries. 


'ut  the 


\bd^  on  the  tsbh 


LOCAL 
MEETINGS 


During  October  and  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  November  local  meetings  will  be  held 
in  practically  every  section  of  the  Inter-State 
territory. 

At  these  meetings  definite  information  as 
to  marketing  conditions  will  be  presented;  at 
these  meetings  delegates  to  represent  the  Local 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  will 
also  be  chosen. 

These  delegates  will  bring  back  to  the 
Locals,  full  details  of  the  various  sessions,  of 
your  association's  problems,  reports  as  to  general 
marketing  conditions,  its  present  and  future 
programs  etc. 

Formal  notice  of  these  meetings  is  being 
sent  by  direct  mail,  to  the  membership  in  the 
localities  where  meetings  are  to  be  held. 

Use  your  best  effort  to  attend  these  local 
meetings  and  thus  keep  posted  on  present  day 
marketing  conditions. 


Most  Pennsylvania 
Crops  Sell  Above  Average 

Pennsylvanians  who  laid  in  their  winter 
supply  of  buckwheat  this  month  got  it 
cheaper  by  2  cents  a  bushel  than  the 
national  average  price. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  report- 
ed today  that  buckwheat  in  Pennsylvania 
brought  an  average  of  41  cents  a  bushel 
during  the  month.  The  national  average 
price  was  43  cents. 

Buckwheat,  sheep  and  apples  were  the 
only  common  farm  products,  however, 
for  which  Pennsylvania  farmers  received 
less  than  the  national  average  price. 

Sheep  brought  $2  10  a  hundred  pounds 

in  the  State  as  compared  with  the  national 

price  of   $2.17.      Apples   brought  $1.70  a 

barrel  as  compared  with  $1.71  nationally. 

Other  comparisons  are: 

Panna.  National 

Product                                          prica  price 

Wfieat  (bu.hel) J0.S6  $0}7 

Corn 41  ■  2» 

OaU 28  .14 

Barley 39  .20 

Rye      42  .21 

PotatoM    20  J8 

Hog.  (KM)  pound.) 4  B5  }   7H 

Beef  cattle 4.95  4   31 

Veal  calve. 6.00  ,5.12 

l.amb. 4   70  4    11 

tVlilk  cow.  (head) 50  00  35  00 

HorM. 103  00  58  (K) 

Mule. 108.00  66.00 

Chicken,  (pound) .14  .11 


f-'.Kgi  (dozen)    .22  .17 

Butter  (pound) 21  .19 

Butterfat 21  .17 

W.K,1 13  09 

Hay  (ton) 9.50  6  80 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers"  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  mcmlK;r.ihip  work  for 
the  month  of  August,  1932: 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made 4797 

No    Plants  Investigated 20 

No.  Membership  Calls 27 

No.  Calls  on  Members 202 

No.  Qual.  Improvem't  Calls  513 

No.  I  lerd  Samples  Tested  ...  f)4S 

No.  New  Members  Signed  II 

No.  Cows  Signed 77 

No.  Transfers  Made 9 

No.  Meetings  Attended 5 

No.  Attending  Meetings  548 

No.  Mastitis  Tests 56 


Interesting  Facts  On 
Pennsylvania 

State  Fence  Laws 

Because  State  fence  laws  specifically 
autliorize  the  construction  of  fences 
without  barbs  along  highways  and  as  line 
fences,  there  is  an  impression  that  barbed- 
wire  fences,  especially  along  highways,  are 
illegal. 

In  this  connection  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
.so  far  as  the  State  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau  and  the  Department  can  find, 
there  is  no  State  law  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating the  use  of  fences  made  with  barbs. 
The  I'ence  Law  of  1899  states,  "It  shall 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  for 
any  landowner  within  this  Commonwealth 
to  construct,  build  and  maintain,  along 
any  of  the  highways  of  this  Common- 
wealth, fences  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
wire  without  barbs,  subject  at  all  times  to 
such  restrictions  and  prohibitions  as  may 
be  imposed  by  the  municipal  authorities 
relative  thereto." 

This  same  Law  also  provides  that  "A 
fence  in  whole  or  in  part  of  wire,  without 
barbs,    is    hereby   declared    to    be   a   legal 
and  lawful  fence,  within  the  meaning  and 
provisions  of  any  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  State   relative   to   the  building,   con- 
structing and  maintaining  of  line  fences, 
provided  that  such  wire  fence  shall  be  of 
the  height  re<|uired  by  such  act  or  acts." 
The  Wire  Fence  Law 
"It  is  evident  that  the  Wire  Fence  Act 
of  1899  was  adopted  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  the  Fence  Law  of   1700  was 
still  in  force",  says  the  State  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau.    "This  Law  of  1700  re- 
cjuired    landowners    to    fence    corn    fields 
and  other  enclosures  with  a  log  and  rail 
fence  at  least  live  feet  high     If  in  1899  the 
I  tnre  Law  of  1703  had  still  been  in  force, 
a.  new  law  would  have  been   required   to 
make    legal    wire    fences    without    barbs, 
since  the  Law  of   1700  required  rails  and 
logs,  but  the  Fence  Law  of   1700  was  re- 
[K-aled  in   1889.     It  is,  of  course,  possible, 
that  some  olhi^r  reason  prompted  passage 
of  the  Wire  I'ence  Law.     By  making  the 
erection  of  such  fences  lawful,   the  land- 
owner could   not   be  charged    with   negli- 
gence in  case  any  person  suffered  injury 
as    the    result    of    such    a    fence.       While 
barbed-wire  fences  are  not  unlawful,   the 
question    might    arise    if    injury    resulted 
from  such  a  fence,  whether  the  owner  had 
lieen   guilty   of    negligence   in    erecting    it 
when  he  should  have  known  that  injury 
might  result." 

Another  point  regarding  farmers  fences 
along  highways  which  has  been  rather 
definitely  settled  by  a  number  of  court 
decisions,  is  that  a  landowner  is  not  re- 
quired to  build  a  fence  along  a  public 
highway  in  order  to  fence  out  his  neigh- 
l)or"s  livestock.  The  responsibility  rests 
entirely  with  the  owner  of  the  livestock  to 
build  a  fence  along  the  highway  bordering 
his  fields,  sufficient  to  keep  his  livestock 
from  straying  onto  the  neighbor's  premises. 

The  quantity  of  creamery  butter  pro- 
duced in  Canada  in  1931  is  the  largest 
ever  recorded  by  the  dairying  industry  of 
Canada.  It  amounted  to  225,000.000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  about  40,000,000 
pounds  over  the  previous  year.  There 
are  2,696  dairy  factories  in  operation  in 
Canada. 


"We  shall  still  postpone  our  existence, 
nor  take  the  ground  to  which  we  are 
entitlted  whilst  it  is  only  a  thought  and 
not  a  spirit  that  incites  us..' — Emerson. 


"Manners  are  the  happy  way  of  doing 
things." — Emerson. 
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Fewer  But  Better  Cows 

Needed  in  Dairy  Herds 

Pennsylvania  is  a  leading  dairy  State 
and  the  dairyman  who  produces  his  own 
stock  and  is  constantly  looking  for  better 
strain  and  better  types  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  leadership.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  John  A.  McSparran  said 
recently. 

We  stiii  have  aii  too  many  farmers 
among  us",  the  Secretary  said,  "whose 
cattle  are  the  hit-and-miss  variety  con- 
trolled very  largely  by  the  price  that 
particular  type  of  animal  brings  at  a  pub- 
lic sale.  We  need  more  dairymen  today 
who  will  take  up  a  particular  type  of  dairy 
animal  and  perfect  that  type  as  far  as 
possible.  There  are  very  many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  land  in  which  a  parti- 
cular typ>e  of  animal  has  been  developed 
by  a  single  person  and  then  the  young 
animals  have  been  sold  over  that  commu- 
nity, and  even  although  that  may  have 
been  fifty  years  ago,  the  stamp  of  that  out- 
standing piece  of  development  is  still 
bearing  fruit  in  that  community. 

"We  are  face  to  face  these  days  with 
low  prices  for  products,  and  the  call  was 
never  more  insistent  than  at  the  present 
time  in  the  dairy  business  to  cut  down 
numbers  and  increase  the  production  of  a 
given  animal.  Elxperience  has  indicated 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  that  by 
going  out  and  buying  indiscriminate  ani- 
mals, the  breeding  of  which  is  mongrel 
and  at  best  unknown.  Such  herds  do  not 
continually  increase  in  production  and 
fineness  but  are  practically  static  in  their 
output,  while  on  the  other  hand  every  cow 
testing  association  in  the  land,  and  I 
examine  the  results  of  a  great  many  of 
them  in  Pennsylvania,  indicates  beyond 
preadventure  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  the 
dairyman  who  is  producing  his  own  stock 
and  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  better 
strains  and  better  types,  who  is  gradually 
building  up  the  herds  of  the  State  and 
giving  to  them  the  increase  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century." 


World  Dairy  Prospects 

United   States   Department   of    Agri- 
culture   -Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economica 

The  recent  advance  in  prices  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  the  record  low  levels 
reached  in  June,  although  mostly  season- 
al, has  been  greater  in  domestic  than  in 
European  markets.  The  margin  of  New 
York  butter  prices  over  Copenhagen  on 
August  4  amounted  to  7  cents,  a  rather 
wide  spread  for  this  time  of  year,  parti- 
cularly when  its  ratio  to  prevailing  low 
prices  is  considered.  Recent  imports  of 
butter  have  been  quite  unimportant  and 
somewhat  exceeded,  in  fact,  by  exports. 
Butter  prices,  however,  afford  something 
of  an  index  of  the  basic  relationship  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  prices  of 
dairy  products,  generally,  and  as  such 
might  indicate  prospective  departure 
from  the  recent  trend  in  cheese  imports 
or  in  exptorts  of  concentrated  milk  as  well 
as  in  butter  trade.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  domestic  and  foreign  supplies 
of  butter  have  tended  to  parallel  each 
other  rather  closely,  running  heavier  than 
in  1931  during  the  winter  months  and 
lighter  during  the  spring.  Indications  of 
some  important  shift  from  spring  to  fall 
freshening  of  cows  in  the  United  States 
may  tend  to  prolong  the  paralleling  ten- 
dency into  the  new  Southern  I  iemisphere 
season  of  flush  production.  Butter  stocks 
do  not  now  appear  excessive  in  either 
domestic  or  foreign  markets. 

Although  record  low  levels  of  prices  of 
butter  prevailed  during  June  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  the  recent 
seasonal  rise  has  been  much  more  marked 
in  this  country  to  date. 


STUDY 
IHIS 


Can  You  Answer 

These  Questions 

About  Milk 


Question 

How  can  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  in  the 
diet  aid  in  resisting  disease? 

Answer 

A  quart  of  milk  daily  supplies  sufficient  Vitamin 
A  and  calcium  to  keep  the  blood  in  the  proper 
calcium  balance  to  resist  disease. 


Question 

How  do  you  justify  the  use  of  milk  in  both  a 
malnutrition  and  a  reducing  diet? 

Answer 

Milk  is  indispensible  in  a  diet  for  correcting 
malnutrition  because  it  contains  the  valuable 
minerals,  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  excellent 
ratio  and  also  so  many  of  the  vitamins  import- 
ant for  growing  tissues. 

The  important  factor  in  a  reducing  diet  is  to 
cut  down  the  actual  number  of  calories  or  fuel 
units  of  the  diet,  without  effecting  its  quality. 
Milk  is  a  very  high  quality  food  because  of  its 
special  mineral  vitamin  content,  but  it  is  low 
m  caloric  or  fuel  value,  which  makes  it  a  very 
valuable  part  of  a  reducing  diet. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

219  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PRODUCTS 


Now  Making  and  Dialributing 

Flexo  Dilators,  Flexo  Salve] 
O.  C.  Antiseptic 
O.  C.  Ointment        ; 

Make  your  Fly  and  Insect  Spray  (ron  [ 

"DAREKO" 

Consentrate 

And  Save  $1.00  a  Gallon 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


Rattle-Brained         [ 

Prof:  "Why  don't  you  answer  me? 

Fresh:  "1  did.  Professor.  I  shook*! 
head." 

Prof:  "But  you  don't  expect  m« '* 
hear  it  rattle  away  up  here,  do  you? 


^ilk  Marketing  Con-  ■ 

dition  and  Prices  in 
other  Leading 
Territories 

(Continued  from  p«ge  2) 

uoted  by  the  "Twin  City  Milk  Producers' 
lulletin".  official  organ  of  the  Twin  City 
4ilk  Producers'  Association  for  the 
..,.K  of  August  was  $1.22  per  hundred 
i^nd.  for  3.5  test  milk,  delivered    1  win 

ities    The  price  of  butterfat  is  22  cents 
L^  pound  which  brings   us  back   to  the 
^ic  of  three  cents  per  point,  up  or  down. 
■^   rom3  3%milk. 

This  price  was  made  possible  because 
the  producers  dropped  over  3,000.000 
^nd»  and  the  amount  of  milk  used  by 
jeJers  increased  1  50,000  pounds. 

The  months  production  totalled  22.362,- 
M6of  which  58.8%  was  sold  to  distribu- 
tor! 40.1%  was  separated  for  sweet 
cream  and  butter  and  1.1%  was  made 
iato  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
We  note  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
"Milwaukee  Milk  Producer  ",  official  organ 
of  the  Milwaukee  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  that  no  agree- 
ment on  a  price  for  September  had  been 
retched  on  August  26.  (^n  August  29  no 
higher  price  than  $1  70  was  offered  by 
Jeslers.  which  price  was  rejected  by  the 
Awxiation  Board  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  each  company  pay  the  same  average 
price  for  September  that  it  paid  for  July. 
The  different  companies  paid  prices 
ranging  from  $1.08  to  $1.44  for  August. 
The  August  manufacturing  price  was 
71  cents  per  hundred. 

All  buyers,  it  is  stated,  finally  agreed  to 
pay  the  same  price  for  September  as 
wti  paid  by  them  in  July  except  that  if 
butter  averaged  22  cents  per  pound  or 
higher  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
i    milk  shall  be  added. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  "Sanitary  Milk  Producer",  official 
organ  of  the  Sanitary    Milk   Producers'. 
St    Louis    Dairy    District    states,    in    its 
September  issue  "that   the  net   price  for 
basic  milk  in  September  is  undetermined. 
"The  net  price  for  August  first  surplus 
is  71  cents  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk,  f.  o.  b. 
country.    This  was  settled  by  arbitration. 
"The    net     price     for     August     second 
surplus  is  58  cents  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk 
i  0.  b  country.       This  price  was  also  set- 
tled by  arbitration. 

"Meetings  were  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 26th  when  another  attempt  will  be 
made  to  arrive  at  a  price  for  September 
milk.  Production  is  higher  than  usual  for 
the  month  and  sales  have  declined  as 
compared  to  the  same  month  last  year. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Quoting  from  the  "Dairy mens'  League 
News",  ofhcial  organ  of  the  Dairymens' 
League  Cooperative  Association,  we  note 
that  the  average  price  received  for  Grade 
B  milk  for  August  1932.  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone,  testin?  3  5  of  fat.  including 
I'oth  that  sold  to  dealers  and  that  hand- 
led m  the  plants  operated  by  the  itssocia- 
tion,  will  amount  to  approximately  $1,125 
per  hundred  pounds. 

The  nit  pool  price  received  by  its 
members  for  3.5  milk  is  quoted  at  $1.07 
Perhunlred  poun  Is. 

Stop  the  Leaks 

Water  leaking  from  a  faucet  in  a  stream 
the  size  of  a  common  pin  wastes  about  1  50 
lallons  a  day.  engineers  of  the  United 
•states  Department  of  Agriculture  found. 
t-ven  a  leak  of  only  one  drop  a  second 
'"skes  about  4  gallons  a  day.  This  meani 
«  lot  of  water  is  often  wasted  in  hot 
*»eather  when  the  well  or  spring  on  the 
'»rrn  may  be  low. 


Ofie  of  your  BEST  Farm  Crops/ 


THE  egg  shortage  is  the  largest  on  record. 
Take  advantage  of  this  situation.  Whether 
you  own  only  a  few  birds  or  a  big  flock,  feed 
for  maximum  egg  production.  That  means  Amco 
Egg  Mash. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  poultrymen  in  this 
section  have  used  Amco  Egg  Mash  for  years.  They 
know  from  their  records  of  egg  production  and 
feeding  costs  that  no  other  feed  produces  eggs  so 
profitably. 

Amco  Mashes  are  made  to  suit  your  conditions. 
Use  Amco  Egg  Mash  with  Meatscraps,  if  you  have 
plenty  of  milk.  It's  a  low-cost  feed  and  it  gets 
results.  If  you  have  no  supply  of  milk,  feed  Amco 


MORE  EGG 
PROFITS  Are 

Sure  —  with 

AMCO 
EGG  MASH 


Super  Egg  Mash  containing  100  lbs.  of  dried  but- 
termilk per  ton.  It  keeps  the  hens  in  good  condi- 
tion for  heavy,  sustained  egg  production.  Both 
mashes  can  be  had  with  or  without  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
Both  are  open  formula  feeds  so  you  can  see  exaa- 
ly  what  your  money  pays  for. 

Feed  low-cost  Amco  mashes  this  fall  and  winter. 
You  will  get  more  eggs  and  have  a  healthier  flock. 
Free  booklet  by  nationally  known  poultry  author- 
ity tells  you  how  to  feed 
and    care    for    poultry. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC 


PENNSYLVANIA    FARM   SHOW 
HARRISBURG  -  JANUARY    16-20,    1933 
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Compsation.  Aiitomoliile  &  Truck  Insurance 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  GIVING  US  YOUR  INSURANCE 


f\  ..     _  .1! 


I    r" 


■      •  a  ^m 


•p^       INTER-STATE 

Producer* 


o 


HSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  IN 


^ol.  XIII 


xju,  Huuc.e»  .U..II*..  vuiiipciwdiion  proieciion  as  requirea  Dy  me  compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Nante         

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


We  Write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.     If  Interested,  Fill  in  the  Attached  Blank  and  We  will  give  You  full  Informal 


ion 


N 


ame 


Add 


ress 


City 


County 


Insurance  Begins |9 Expires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model 

Serial  No Motor  No. 


.No.  Cylinder. 
Truck... 


Capacity Serial  No.. 


Motor  No.. 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  S  farmers'  Motoal  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Complete  Hammer  Mill 

Complete  with 

Cyclone  Dust  Collector 
and  2-Way  Bagger 

The  McCormick-Deeririi: 
Hammer  Mill  No.  I  ha*  been 
tried  and  tested  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  and 
under  all  grinding  condi- 
tions. It  grinds  shelled  corn, 
earcorn,  wheat, oats,  barley, 
beans,  peas,  rye  and  variojs 
roughages,  providing  a  pal- 
atable, easily  digested  live 
stock  feed  at  minimum  cost. 

Ask  Us  to  Demonstrate  the  NEW 

McCORMICK-DEERING  HAMMER  MILL 

Tl}/Fn^  i?n't  an  unnecessary  piece  or  part  in  this  new 
McCormick-Deering  Hammer  Mill  No.  I.  No  frills  or 
toibles-just  good,  solid,  strong  construction,  based  on 
common-sense,  modern  design.  And  what  a  mill  it  is  at 
Its  low  price,  or  at  any  price! 

Ball  bearings  running  in  oil.  cyclone  dust  collector.  2-way 
bagger,  boiler-plate  steel  construction,  choice  of  two  screen 
sizes,  and  compact  space-saving  design  are  all  yours  in  the 
new  McCorm.ck-Deenng.  Let  us  demonstrate  the  hammer 
mill  value  of  the  year.  It  does  all  that  anyone  can  ask 
of  a  hammer  mill. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF      AMERICA 
Incorporattd 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.         BALTIMORE,  MD.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Hospitality's  Door  THE 


in  Philddelphid 


ELKS  HOTEL 

BROAD  STREET  ABOVE  VINE 

cordially  welcomes  the  Annual  Conventioi 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
May  your  stay  be  very  enjoyable.  Our 
entire  staff  is  anxious  to  serve. 

Our  Unusual  Features  make  this  Hold 

unique  in  Philadelphia.     No  other  has  Swim- 

ming  Pool  for  guests.      Avail  yourself  of  ouf 

I  urkish  Baths,  Bowling  Alleys,  Dining  Room 

and  other  appointments. 

We  know  they  will  please  you. 

E.  WALTER  HUDSON,  M.n^^ 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  —  WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Writ«_ror  Color  Cord*  ood  BookUl  "Point  Poiot.r." 

NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


EUGENE  E. 


FOR   SALE 

COWS 

Holstein-Friesian  pure  bred  and  grade. 

Accredited  herd.  No  breedini?  trouble 
tverything  offered  in  good  condition  and 
an  excellent  producer.  Also  offer  several 
good  pure  bi'ed  bulls  and  a  large  amount 
of  young  stock. 

Bauke  Joustra  or   Eugene  B.  Bennett 

GREAT  MEADOWS  ALLAMUCHY 

NEW  JERSEY.  R.F.D.  NEW  JERSEY 


Mention 

The  Review 

When  Writing 

Advertisers 


nter-State  Directors 
Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
Itjte  Milk  Producers'  Association  held 
ts  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  at  the 
;„ociation  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
)ctober  13th  and  14th,  1932. 

The  first  day's  session  was  called  to 
vder  by  H.  D.  Allebach,  president.  Roll 
^  by  the  secretary  showed  an  absence 
i  four  directors.  The  entire  Board 
lowver,  were  present  at  the  second  day's 

■tion. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  special 
neetings  of  the  Board  were  approved. 
n»e  minutes  of  the  previous  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  having  been  approved 
at  the  subsequent  special  meetings. 

I.  R.  Zollers,  secretary,  reported  on  the 
leneral  activities  of  the  association  since 
the  previous  regular  meeting  of  the  Board, 
jhile  C.  1.  Cohee  outlined  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Dairy  Council,  and  re- 
ferred particularly  to  plan  and  scope  of  the 
varioua  sanitary  regulations  under  con- 
aderation. 

The  Council  made  definite  efforts  to 
obtain  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
Ssnitary  Regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
later  had  Mr.  J.  V.  Bishop,  formerly  a 
director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Aawciation  and  now  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  1  lealth  attend 
this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
Mch  interpretations  of  the  Regulations  as 
had  been  laid  down  for  its  guidance. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner,  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
made  a  brief  report  in  reference  to  its 
inapection  program. 

Market  conditions  were  discussed  by 
H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  referred  to  the  many  disturbing 
factors,  both  as  to  production  and  to  the 
price  situation  that  have  kept  the  market 
in  a  state  of  unrest.  I  le  referred  briefly 
to  the  decreased  consumptive  demand, 
due  largely  to  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. He  referred  to  the  possibilities  that 
increased  production  of  basic  milk  might 
lead  to  a  general  price  reduction  and 
urged  that  every  producer  give  this 
matter  serious  consideration. 

T.  G.  Stitts,  economist  in  charge  of  the 
dairy  section  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting,  was  intrcxluced  and  out- 
Imed  some  of  the  difficulties  producers  had 
gotten  themselves  into  in  connection  with 
the  western  Farm  Holiday  Movement, 
*nd  the  effect  this  had  had  on  the  milk 
marketing  programs  in  those  areas. 
These  unsatisfactory  conditions  are  just 
u  big  problems  in  butter  and  cheese 
markets  as  they  are  in  the  fluid  milk 
markets. 

A  general  announcement  as  to  the 
plan  and  program  of  the  coming  annual 
meeting  was  presented  by  Frederick 
Shangle,  chairman  of  the  annual  meeting 
entertainment  committee  of  the  Board 
The  program  to  date  had  the  approval 
0'  the  Board,  following  which  the  first 
™y'«  session  of  the  Board  adjourned. 

Second  Day's  Session 

Reports  of  directors  as  to  production 
conditions  in  their  individual  territories, 
"we  to  the  effect  that  production  was 
gradually  increasing. 

In  many  instances  it  was  felt  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Prices  of  Farm  Products 
Are  Low 

Milk  No  Exception  Today 


Fluid  milk  prices  have  lost  their  commanding  lead  in  this 
market. 

They  have  now  followed  the  downward  price  movement 
of  practically  all  other  farm  products. 

Milk  distributors  have  for  some  time  advocated  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  fluid  milk. 

Your  association,  being  aware  of  the  cost  of  production 
as  well  as  other  factors  governing  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  milk,  have  consistently  refused  to  accede  to  any 
price  reduction. 

Failing  to  agree,  the  whole  milk  price  situation  was  re- 
ferred to  an  arbitrator. 

After  numerous  conferences  with  buyers  and  with  the 
arbitrator,  without  satisfactory  results,  the  following  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  arbitrator  October  28th: 

"After  many  days  of  price  conferences  and  after  another 
full  day  spent  yesterday,  it  was  decided  that  for  a  long  time 
interests  of  the  Philadelphia  Market  indicated  a  price  of  nine 
cents  on  quarts  and  five  cents  on  pints.  This  means  a  re- 
duction to  the  consumer  of  one  cent  on  quarts  and  one  cent 
on  pints  each,  and  will  become  effective  on  the  morning  of 
November  first." 

"In  view  of  the  amount  of  milk  now  produced  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  it  was  found  necessary  at  this  time 
to  reduce  the  price  to  the  producers  to  meet  market  con- 
ditions from  $2.40  to  $2.18  per  hundred  weight,  a  reduction 
of  twenty-two  cents  per  cwt.  to  the  producers.  The  reduction 
in  price  to  the  consumers  as  compared  with  this  reduction  in 
price  to  farmers,  means  a  decrease  in  the  spread  taken  by  milk 
dealers  from  farmers  to  consumers  of  thirty-five  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

"It  is  deeply  regretted  that  any  reduction  in  price  to 
milk  producers  is  necessary  at  this  time.  This  would  not 
have  been  made  could  market  conditions  have  been  met  in 
any  other  possible  way  but  the  fact  is  that  production  has 
increased  and  consumption  has  decreased." 


Clyde  L.  King. 


October  29th.  1932. 


'    Save  at  the  Spigot 

Loose  at  the  Bung 

Fair  competition  at  fair  prices,  is  the 
life  of  trade;  but  unfair  competition 
usually  results  in  disaster,  either  to  the 
producer  or  to  the  distributor,  be  the  com- 
modity what  it  may. 

In  some  of  our  markets  some  real  sharp 
competition  has  developed.  One  buyer 
may  get  a  little  edge  on  another  by  his 
method  of  buying.  He  may  pass  this  on 
to  the  consumer,  maybe  not  by  an  actual 
price  reduction,  but  by  the  use  of  some 
premium  method,  but  on  the  whole  it 
actually  means  price  reduction.  And  when 
such  things  happen  results  are  most 
unsatisfactory  on  the  whole. 

Fair  prices  to  the  producer  and  fair 
competition  for  the  consumers  business 
are  the  programs  and  principles,  which  we. 
a  cooperative  marketing  association,  up- 
hold. Prices  that  are  fair  and  equitable  to 
the  producer,  a  fair  spread,  no  more,  no 
less,  to  the  distributor  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness and  a  grade  of  milk  that  will  make 
every  consumer  anxious  to  use  more  of  it. 
Today  the  producer  scarcely  realizes 
much  profit  from  the  sale  of  his  milk, 
even  after  practicing  strict  economies. 
Production  methods  mean  much  as  to 
your  actual  money  return.  See  to  it  that 
every  one  of  your  cows  is  producing  milk 
at  a  profit.  If  she  does  not  do  so.  she  may 
be  increasing  the  average  cost  of  your 
entire  herd. 

It  may  be  good  economic  business  to 
dispose  of  such  a  cow  Sell  her  to  the 
butcher,  even  at  what  might  seem  to  be 
an  apparent  loss.  By  doing  so  you  may 
be  able  to  lift  the  burden  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  and  thus  make  a  move  toward 
putting  more  money  into  your  own  pocket- 
book. 

What  makes  prices  low?  Elxcess  pro- 
duction of  basic  milk  is  the  principal  cause. 
Another  factor  is  the  movement  of  milk 
from  outside  your  own  milk  shed.  Milk 
that  takes  the  place  of  that  produced  in 
your  own  production  area,  probably  at 
lower  costs. 

Then  in  addition  to  this,  retail  price 
cutting  has  developed,  dealer  competition 
in  some  areas  has  served  to  bring  about 
considerable  unrest. 

In  some  of  the  western  milk  areas  low 
prices  have  brought  about  so  called  "milk 
strikes."  Prices  have  been  sharply  cut 
and  milk  is  withheld  from  the  market. 
Usually  this  practice  has  been  the  result 
of  tremendous  losses  to  the  producers, 
while  buyers  move  on  to  other  areas  to 
get  sufficient  milk  to  meet  their  needs. 
It  is  a  distructive  program  with  heavy 
economic  losses. 

In  the  writers  opinion  it  is  far  better  to 
curb  the  supply,  weed  out  the  unprofitable 
cows,  practice  economical  feeding  methods 
and  supply  your  market  with  sufficient 
milk  to  meet  the  demand. 


Co-operation 

No  man  can  long  stand  alone.  Cooper- 
ation is  the  keynote  of  successful  busiwess, 
winning  play  and  a  highway  to  wealth 
and  happiness. 

I  le  who  tries  to  go  alone  is  like  a  man 
with  one  leg — a  succession  of  jumps  and 
not  much  progress. 

To  learn  the  art  of  cooperation   is   to 

win   the  game,   succeed   in   business   auid 

find  happy  friendships. — art  of  living. 

— From  "The  Kablegram" 
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Milk  Marketing  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Quoting  from  the  "Michigan  Milk 
Messenger",  official  organ  of  the  Michigan 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  which  announces  that  "the  price 
for  September  80%  base  with  3.5  test, 
quoted  as  delivered  at  Detroit,  is  $1.51 
per  cwt  The  balance  of  the  milk,  above 
the  80%  base  brings  for  September,  85 
cents  per  cwt.  with  3.5  test  delivered  at 
country  receiving  stations. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  base  price 
Detroit  dealers  pay  9  cents  into  the  ad- 
justment fund  on  each  100  pounds  of 
base  milk  bought  by  them. ' 

The  retail  price  in  Detroit  delivered  to 
homes  is  9  cents  per  quart. 

Sub-markets  in  the  Detroit  area,  re- 
ferred to  include  $1.52  for  August  and 
$1.43  for  September  milk,  3.5  fat,  in 
Ypsilanti,  with  surplus  at  84  cents;  in 
Grand  Rapids  the  price  has  been  increased 
from  $1.10  per  cwt.  to  $1.25  per  cwt.  for 
plant  delivery;  in  the  Jackson  area,  the 
August  price  was  80%  of  the  base,  at 
$1.25  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk.  All  milk 
over  the  80%  base  brought  70  cents  per 
hundred.  In  Muskegon  the  September 
price  was  $1.40  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk 
delivered  Muskegon.  Milk  in  excess  of 
sales  was  paid  for  on  the  condensary 
price  of  82  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
Ann  Arbor,  the  price  for  80%  base  for  3.8 
milk,  delivered  during  September  was 
$1.34  per  cwt.  Of  this  base,  60.55%  was 
sold  by  dealers  in  the  fluid  milk  sales. 
The  fluid  milk  price  of  $1.72  applied  to 
this  fluid  F>ortion  of  base  and  the  surplus 
price  of  76  cents  to  the  balance. 

Milk  above  the  80%  base  brought  76 
cents. 

September  is  the  weak  month  for  milk 
sales  in  Ann  1  larbor.  Production  has  in- 
creased. Fluid  sales  were  44  per  cent  of 
all  the  milk  delivered.  As  the  percentage 
of  surplus  increases,  the  composite  price 
for  base  becomes  less  as  does  also  the 
average  price  for  all  milk. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  price  of  milk  for  September.  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  as  quoted  by  the  "Twin 
City  Milk  Producers'  Bulletin",  official 
organ  of  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers' 
Association  was  $1.24  per  hundred  for  3.3 
milk,  delivered  Twin  City.  The  cream 
price  for  September  was  22  cents  for  but- 
terfat  delivered  at  any  of  the  Twin  City 
Milk  Producers'  Association  plants. 

The  month's  production  aggregated 
21,905.783  pounds,  of  which  12,771,082 
or  58.8%  was  sold  to  distributors;  8,890,- 
776  or  41  %  was  separated  for  sweet  cream 
and  butter  and  153.928  pounds  or  .7% 
was  made  into  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream. 

Chicago,  III. 

The  price  of  milk  in  the  Chicago,  111. 
market  for  October,  as  quoted  from  the 
October  issue  of  "Pure  Milk",  will  be 
$1.82  net,  per  hundred  pounds,  less  ad- 
justment fund  assessments  and  will  apply 
to  90%  of  basic  milk  sold. 

The  adjustment  fund  assessment  for 
the  month  of  September  is  $0.05.  making 
the  September  net  price  $1.77  per  cwt. 
on  base  milk.  The  operating  check  off  is 
3  cents  fjer  hundred. 

The  balance  of  the  milk  delivered  will 
be  sold  for  3.5  times  92  score  butter  Chi- 
cago, flat. 

All  prices  apply  on  3.5  milk  f.  o.  b. 
country  plants  or  platforms  within  the  70 
mile  zone,  plus  any  additional  differen- 
tials at  sub-markets. 

Manufactured  milk  for  September  is 
the  balance  of  all  the  milk  delivered  and 
the  price  is  3.5  times  92  score  Chicago 
butter,    flat,   or  $0.70  net.      The  ofTicial 


government    refiort    for    92    score    butter 
for  September  was  $0.2Q064. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Dairymen's 
fricc  Keporter  ,  otticiai  organ  of  the 
Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  we  note  the  follow- 
ing announcement  of  prices  applying  in 
that  area. 

In  District  No.  I,  which  includes  Pitts- 
burgh and  its  suburban  markets,  the  price 
of  first  basic  milk,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh, 
is  $1,785  or  $1,535  per  gallon:  second  basic 
$1.30  per  cwt.  or  $.  II  18  per  gallon;  surplus 
milk  $0.90  per  cwt.  First  basic  milk  at  the 
country  plants  $1 .22  and  second  basic  milk 
$0.92  per  cwt.  and  surplus  milk  $0.68  per 
cwt. 

Prices  in  its  second  district  are  quoted 
at  $1.52  for  basic  and  64  cents  for  surplus. 

In  District  No.  3,  the  price  is  $1.18  for 
all  milk  sold.  In  District  No.  5  the  price 
at  all  manufacturing  plants  for  milk  from 
dairies  which  have  passed  either  Pitts- 
burgh Board  of  I  lealth  or  Dairy  Council 
Inspection,  is  $1.01  per  cwt.  for  all  milk 
sold. 

District  No.  6  pays  the  same  prices  as 
quoted  for  District  No.  I. 

In  District  No.  8  the  price  is  $1.49  for 
all  milk  sold.  In  District  No.  10  the  first 
basic  price  is  $1,545,  second  basic  $1.31 
and  surplus  $0.72  per  cwt.  In  District 
No.  12,  the  price  of  basic  milk  is  $1.62 
per  cwt.,  surplus  $0,755  per  cwt. 

In  the  Volant  and  Indiana  markets  the 
price  for  first  basic  milk  ib  $1.32  per  cwt., 
second  basic  92  cents  per  cwt.,  surplus 
68  cents  per  cwt.  The  first  basic  price  in 
Charlcroi  is  $1,785  per  cwt  ,  second  basic 
$1.30  and  surplus  69  cents  per  hundred- 
weight 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

From  the  October  issue  of  "Sanitary 
Milk  Bulletin",  ofliciul  organ  of  the 
Sanitary  Milk  Producers'.  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  we  note  that  the  October  base  price 
had  not  yet  been  determined.  The  Sept- 
ember price  was  the  same  as  that  paid  for 
August. 

The  net  price  for  September  first  sur- 
plus was  71   cents  per  cwt.  for  3.5  ntilk. 

The  net  price  for  September  second 
surplus,  was  58  cents  per  hundred. 

The  basic  price  for  September  will  be 
$1.35  net.  First  surplus  will  be  71  cents 
net  and  second  surplus  58  cents  per 
hundred.  These  prices  are  for  3.5%  milk 
f.  o.  b.  country  stations. 

Peoria,  III. 

Quoting  from  "The  Milk  Producer", 
official  publication  of  the  Illinois  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  Peoria,  III.,  we 
note  that  the  price  to  its  members  for 
3.5  milk  in  September  was  $1.60  for  base 
milk  and  72  cents  for  surplus  milk,  de- 
livered f.  o.  b.  Peoria. 

Receipts  in  September  dropp>ed  8% 
below  those  of  August  and  were  I  %  below 
those  of  September  a  year  ago. 

Class  I  milk  sales  to  dealers  were  off  I  % 
in  September  as  compared  to  August  and 
25%  below  those  of  September  a  year  ago. 
Class  II  sales  to  dealers  were  36%  below 
those  of  August  and  10%  below  those  of 
September  a  year  ago.  Class  3  sales  to 
dealers  were  14%  below  those  of  August 
and  47%  above  those  of  September  a  year 
ago. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Prices  of  milk  quoted  by  the  "Maryland 
Farmer",  in  its  official  page  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Dairymen's  Association,  quotes 
September  prices  for  3.5  milk  as  being 
191/^  cents  per  gallon   for  Class   1;    12J,^ 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


Inter-State  Local  Units 

Hold  Elections 

S  Walter  Stouffer.  of  Sharpsburg.  was 
elected  delegate  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Sharpsburg.  Md.  local  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  that  asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  No- 
vpriilwr  7Qth  anH   30th 

Charles  B.  Taylor  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Local  unit  and  Cecil  S  1  laines 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Clear  Springs  Local. 
C.  B.  Price  was  named  as  delegate  to 
represent  the  Clear  Springs  Local  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Bernard  Siebert  was 
re-elected  president  and  Richard  Seibert 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Another  meeting  held  during  this  series 
of  meetings  was  one  of  the  Hagerstown 
Local,  held  at  I  lagerstown.  Md..  on 
October  7th.  The  speakers  at  this  meeting 
included  B.  H.  Welty.  Waynesboro.  Pa.. 
Director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association;  E.  C.  Dunning.  I'ield 
Representative  of  the  same  association, 
who  spoke  on  the  care  and  handling  of 
milk  on  the  farm,  and  by  County  Agent 
M.  D.  Moare.  who  spoke  on  local  milk 
production  conditions. 


Lime  -What  Not  To  Do 

Lime,  as  mo.U  people  know,  is  usually 
needed  to  sweeten  acid  soils.  Only  one 
general  statement  can  lie  m  ide  about  ths 
use  of  lime  in  the  home  garden.  t;>  the 
effect  that  usually  lime  is  not  needed. 
Tie  Ijest  way  to  make  sure  is  t  >  take  a 
sarr.p'e  of  soil  to  your  c  lanly  farm 
bureau  agent  to  be  tested. 

.Soils  that  have  had  lar'e  aoplicatian* 
of  riKinur.-  for  .'^evcral  years  s:'ldoin  n*t:l 
Imie.  evtn  in  a  ro^ian  wlicr?  »;>i!  i  are 
naturally  a'.id  Car  It-n  i  iirj  liicly  tj 
p>.t  large  applications  of  wood  aslitt. 
Ashes  sometimes  cont  tin  as  muc'i  as  50 
per  cent  lime.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  make 
t'le  soil  Ic^.-.  a;il  ii  applied  in  any  can 
siJerablc  quantity  Thi»  nie.inj  that, 
orjiniirily,  common  practicj.s  ten  I  t'> 
ke.;;!  par.'Ien  soils  from  getting  Ijj  sun 
I  Ijwcver.  if  t  icre  is  any  doubt,  tjit  a 
sample  of  soil  .in  1  make  s  irc  of  it-,  liinj 
ncinf:,. 

Limerick  Local 

Holds  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  the  Li.Tierick  Local  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
was  held  at  the  Washington  School.  Lim- 
erick. Pa..  October  25th.  1932  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  officers  and  a  delegate  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa  Larl  Plummer.  Potts- 
town  R.  D..  served  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Addresses  were  made  by  F.  M. 
Twining  on  Milk  Marketing  Conditions 
and  by  L.  P.  Bechtel.  field  representative 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, referring  particularly  to  the  com- 
ing annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected  to 
serve  during  the  coming  year;  Earl 
Plummer.  Pottstown  R.  D..  president:  S. 
G.  Felton,  Royersford  R.  D.,  vice-presi- 
dent; S.  Renninger,  Royersford  R.  D.. 
secretary  and  L  Schlichter.  Royersford 
R.  D.  as  treasurer.  Wm.  Miller.  Limerick, 
was  elected  as  delegate  of  the  Local,  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting. 


Improve  Dairy  Income 

Culling  out  the  low-producing  cows 
from  a  dairy  herd  often  changes  the  color 
of  ink  in  the  ledger  from  red  to  black. 
Where  the  range  of  production  is  wide, 
culling  out  the  lowest  producers  will 
reduce  the  income  only  a  few  dollars  but 
there  will  be  a  decided  decrease  in  feed 
costs. 


BANQUET  SEAT 
RESERVATIONS 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  r^ 
garding  the  seating  of  our  mem. 
bars  and  guests  at  the  Banquet  t« 
be  held  in  connection  with  thj 
annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-Statt 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  atthi 

Philadelphia,  November  29th,  1932, 
at  6:00  o'clock  sharp,  the  sametyi. 
tem  of  seating  as  applied  last  yen 
will   be  used. 

Each  banquet  ticket  carries  i 
detachable  stub,  covering  a  request 
for  seat  reservation. 

This  stub  must  be  returned  U 
the  home  office  of  the  association, 
together  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  user  of  the  ticket,  h 
as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  com. 
mittee  at  the  earliest  possible  mo. 
ment  and  not  later  than  November 
26th,  so  that  proper  seats  may  he 
assigned. 

On  the  day  of  the  banquet,  liib 
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showini;  the  arr.inRement  of  seati 


will  be  Dosted  and  distributed.   N« 


seats     will     be     reserved     however, 
after      the      bancniet      service     hai 


startefl. 

Representatives  of  the  associa- 
tion having  banquet  tickets  for 
sale  must  return  all  unsold  ticketi 
on  Saturday,  November  26th.  After 
that  date  banq.iet  tickets  will  be 
sold  only  at  the  Offic-'s  of  the  Asao- 
ciation  or  the  Meadquarters  deel 
of  the  association,  at  the  Ellu' 
Hotel,  and  table  assignments  will 
be  made  in  the  order  of  sale. 

Make  vour  reservations   at  once 


so  ;«s  to  avoid  confusion. 


The   Banquet   Committee 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

INTER-STATE  MILK 

PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

WHOSE  TERMS  EXPIRE 

with    the    coming    annual    iiicetini;  of 
the  Intcr-.'^tatc  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
cition.  to  be  held  in  Pliiladelphia,  Tues- 
day. November  29th,  19  i2: 
I  1.  D.  ALLr.HACil.Trappe,  Mt)nl\?oniery 

Co  .  Pa. 
.S.   K    Andrews.  I  lurlock.   Dorchester 

Co..  Md 
Ika  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co. 

Pa 
RoBF.RT    F.    Brinton.    West    Chester, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa 
F    II    Donovan,  Smyrna  R.  D,  Kent 

Co.,  Del 
Alukrt  Saric,  Bowers,  Berks  Co.,  P«- 
F    P    WiLLlTS,   Ward.    Delaware  Co, 

Pa. 
B.   H.   Welty.   Waynesboro.   Franklin 

Co..  Pa 
Note     Three    additional    directors,  to 

serve  for  one.  two  and  three  yean 

respectively,  will  also  be  elected  at 

this  meeting. 


Lappans  Local  Holds 

Annual  Meeting! 

John   A.   Wilson  was  elected   presideni  I 
of  the  Lappans  Local  of  the   Inter-Sl«M  I 
Milk  Producers'  Association  at  a  meetini 
held    at    Washington    Co.,    Md..    by  that  j 
body.   N.  V.  Shervin  was  elected  secretary 
treasurer   and   I  larry   Printz   was  named 
delegate  and  N.  V.  .Shervin  alternate,  to  . 
attend   the  annual    meeting   of    the  as»-  i 
ciation  in  Philadelphia  in  November.       I 

I'ormal  addresses  were  made  at  thu  W 
meeting  by  R.  II.  Welty,  Waynesboro. 
Pa.,  a  director  of  the  association,  C  t- 
Dunning,  field  representative  of  "* 
association  and  County  Agent  M-  ^ 
Moore. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 


OF  THE 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  29  and  30,  1932 

At  the  Elks  Hotel 
Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  29th,  at  10.00  A.  M. 

In  accordanc:  with  ,1,.  Uy-l.aw,,  .he  Stockholder,  o(  the  In.er-S.a.e  ^ilk  P-ducers'   W,.tio„,  Inc     wm 


..,u3...v.<,o  ^^  ..lay  be  necessary. 
H     D.   ALLIiBACH.  President 
I.   RALPH  ZOLLERS.  Secretary 


PROGRAM 


10.00  A.  M. 


2.00  P.  M. 


Election  of  Directors. 
Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditor. 
Report  of  Field  and  Test  Department. 
Address  by  Charles  W.  Holman.  Secretary 
National   Cooperative   Milk    Producers' 
Federation. 

WOMEN'S  OWN  PROGRAM  AND  LUNCHEON 

Tuesday,  November  29th 

(FOR  DETAILS  SEE  PAGE  8) 


President's  Annual  Address. 
Discussion  of  Market  Conditions. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Dairy  Council. 
Address  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Director  of 
ELxtension.  University  of  Maryland. 


16th  Anniversary  Program 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Elks  Hotel 
NOVEMBER  29th.  1932.  at  6:00  P.  M. 

Special  Entertainment 


BANQUET  TICKETS,  $1.50 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30th,  1932 


8.00  A.  M. 


Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits  to  Offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10.30  A.  M. 


-General  Public  Session. 
Address  by  Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  New  Jer- 
sey State  Board  of  Health. 
Address  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Willits,  Director 
of  Industrial  Research  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 


PROXY    FOR    STC>CKI1C)IJ>ERS 

INTER-STATE   MILK    PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


INCOMl'ORATKD    IB  IT 
IN    TIIK    STATK    OK    OKKAWAUK 

PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


That  I.  tlie  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 
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The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Inc.  will  be  held  in  the  Elks  Hotel.  Broad 
and  Wood  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on 
November  29th  and  30th.  1932. 

This  meeting  represents  a  gathering  of 
the  membership  on  the  whole  and  will 
be  represented  by  individual  members 
and  delegates  from  the  various  local  units 
from  practically  all  sections  in  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Shed. 

The  meeting  will  be  one  where  not  only 
the  reports  of  the  year's  business  will  be 
presented  by  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  it  will  also  be  one  in  which 
future  problems  and  policies,  from  an 
association  standpoint,  will  be  discussed 
and  acted  upon. 

The  dairy  industry  is  an  important 
factor  in  our  agriculture  and  its  future 
guidance,  under  the  existing  conditions 
needs  careful  study  and  consideration. 

The  annual  meeting  will  present,  be- 
sides its  business  features  many  other 
problems  of  pertinent  interest  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  Complete  details  of  the  program 
are  announced  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  (page  3). 

The  program  for  the  women,  on  Tues- 
day, will  include  addresses  on  subjects  of 
interest,   entertainment,   and   a   luncheon 
as  guests  of  the  association.    All  who  are 
interested     are     invited     to     attend     the 
Women's   Own   Program,   full   details   re- 
garding which  are  printed   on  page  8   of 
this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
The  annual   banquet,   this  year  priced 
at  $1  50  per  person,   will  be  held   in   the 
Elka  Hotel.     Here  producers,  consumers, 
distributors   and   the   associations    guests 
will  gather  and  with  a  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship sit  down  at  a  common  table,  enjoy 
a  good  meal,  hear  a  few  timely  addresses, 
together  with  some  entertainment  features. 
In  addition  to  its  business  sessions  the 
meetings   will    present    some    educational 
programs,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
association  work  and   that  of  the  Dairy 
Council    alone,     but     from     the    broader 
aspect  of  marketing  conditions  not  only 
in  our  own  territory   but  in   the  country 
on  the  whole. 

Have  our  dairymen  any  idea  of  the 
cash  value  of  their  milk  markets 

Do  they  all  realize  that  the  value  of 
their  farm  producU.  measured  in  terms  of 
milk,  bears  an  important  relationship  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Without  a  doubt  dairying  on  the  farm 
ia    an    important    cash    asMt,    a    certain 


"good  will"  that  entrances  not  only  the 
value  of  the  farm  it.self,  but  also  the 
general  business  value  of  the  farmer 
himself. 

Into  this  same  good  will  program  we 
can  measure  the  value  of  your  milk 
marketing  organization.  It  has  been  the 
major  factor  in  obtaining  for  you  generally 
satisfactory  marketing  programs  as  well 
as  prices. 

While  It  may  be  true,  that  the  prices 
paid  producers  for  their  milk  may  not  be 
«^  high  as  you  might  desire,  cornparisons 
show  that  the  prices  paid  producers  ranks 
high  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
higher  than  other  markets  except  those 
who  are  working  under  methods  of  special 
regulations  and  control. 

Every  dairyman,  be  he  shipping  50  or 
500  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  through  his  co- 
operative association,  or  through  cooper- 
ating buyers,  has  a  daily  potential  custo- 
mer for  as  many  quarts  of  milk  that  he 
produces. 

Every  one  of  these  individual  customers 
must  be  satisfied,  day  after  day.  This 
requires  a  definite  character  of  salesman- 
ship, and  means  real  money  value  to  the 
producer. 

Each  cooperative  program,  educational 
program,  advertising  campaign,  in  fact, 
every  phase  of  the  cooperative  movement 
performed,  is  in  the  interest  of  its  mem- 
bership and  plays  an  important  part  in 
furthering  the  value  of  your  product,  a 
value  that  will  ultimately  bring  to  you  a 
value,  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  which  can  scarcely  be  brought  to 
you  in  any  other  way  or  by  any  other 
means.  It  has  been  the  result  of  careful 
planning  and  earnest  endeavor. 

Collectively,  the  value  of  your  milk 
has,  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed,  been 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  This  market  must  be  closely 
guarded,  if  it  is  to  prove  of  value  to  you 
so  that  every  producer  be  maintained  on 
a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

Such  a  program,  however,  can  only 
be  successful  inso  far  as  every  producer 
cooperates  to  the  fullest  extent. 

It  is  not  only  for  today  alone  that  the 
dairy  farmer  should  lend  his  best  efforts, 
but  rather  for  the  preparation  and  con- 
sumation  of  a  program  that  will  build 
best  for  the  future. 

Close  and  earnest  cooperation,  with 
fairness  to  all  parties  concerned  is  the 
road  which  must  be  followed  if  success  is 
to  be  obtained  for  all. 


November. 
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The  observance  of  proper  sanitary 
methods  in  milk  production,  both  on  the 
farm  and  at  distribution  plants,  is  of  the 
highest  importance. 

In   these  days  of  economic  stress  it  is 
absolutely      necessary     that      the     dairy 
farmer   leave   no   stone   unturned   in   fur 
nishing  the  consuming  public,  milk  of  the 
highest  possible  quality. 

Some  additional  expenditure  may  be 
necessary,  due  to  the  reriuirements  of 
Local  and  State  Boards  of  I  lealth,  which 
are  now  being  enforced.  Such  expenditures 
appear  to  be  necessary,  not  only  in  the 
various  milk  marketing  programs,  but  in 
other  lines  as  well. 

We  have  our  market,  it  is  a  good  one 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply  it 
with  milk  from  both  nearby  and  distant 
points. 

We  should  guard  against  this  competi- 
tion and  supply  our  consuming  public 
with  milk  of  a  quality  that  cannot  be 
excelled  by  milk  produced  in  areas  outside 
our  natural  milk  shed. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


I 


By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Market  conditions  during  October  have  not  improved.     The  fault  is  not  will, 
producer.     The  consumption  of  milk,   which   we  felt  would   certainly  increase  »ii 
schools  opened,  has  not  done  so  as  far  as  any  records  show.     With  these  condS 
facing  us,  therefore,  and  with  the  price  of  other  farm  commodities  lower  than  «t  Jt 
time,  for  many  years,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  milk  at  our  present  price  any  1 J 
.  «o  ..^l  Ui.cvc  vve  can  put  the  blame  on  any  one  thing,  it  is  a  combination  of  nX 
things  that  caused  this  market  to  become  flooded  with  milk  and  cream,  and  ij 
therefore  necessary  to  meet  the  existing  conditions.  * 

Distributors  have  been  able  to  buy  milk,  in  the  open  market,  at  a  price  fci 
than  the  Association  price  and  farmers  who  never  produced  milk  before  becauKofs 
low  price  of  other  farm  commodities  decided  to  go  into  the  production  of  milk, » 
not  being  able  to  find  a  market  with  a  cooperating  dealer  or  any  dealer  who  i,  tn. 
to  hold  the  retail  price  in  Philadelphia,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  other  dealer,." 
hgure  considerably  below  the  basic  price  paid  by  the  cooperating  buyers. 

Prior  to  the  reduction  the  price  to  the  consuming  public  was  being  sh.ded* 
along  the  line,  so  after  meeting  with  the  distributor,  for  a  number  of  days  trya,! 
agree  to  some  satisfactory  price  to  both  parties.  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  was  again  al 
m  as  arbitrator  and  finally  agreed  on  Friday  night,  October  28th,  1932,  that  thep,; 
to  the  consummg  public,  starting  November  first,  should  be  nme  cents  per  quart « 
hve  cents  per  pint  and  the  reduction  to  producers  should  be  $0.22  per  hundred  poa 
less  than  the  October  price.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  ten  per  cent  which  i,  to, 
sold  for  cream  would  be  ninty-two  score  New  York  butter,  plus  $.05  per  pound  t* 
four,  and  the  surplus  price  will  not  carry  the  former  twenty  per  cent  addition  ^ 
November  first. 

These  price  reductions  all  along  the  line  seem  very  severe  and  they  are  b«i 
consumption  increases,  as  we  hope  it  will,  and  our  production  holds  where  itnow,; 
or  possibly  decreases  a  little,  we  will  not  need  to  go  on  a  percentage  basis  of  our  «1 
lished  basic  quantity,  with  the  exception  of  that  ten  per  cent  cream  and  under  the  J 
outlined  by  the  Arbitrator  every  dealer  is  expected  to  report  his  purchases  and  «|| 
In  ca.,e  any  dealer  does  not  report,  he  then  shall  pay  ninety  per  cent  of  his  establil^ 
basic  quantity  at  basic  price  and  ten  per  cent  at  cream  price.  If  he  does  report  a*. 
It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  then  our  reduction  in  price  from  that  of  the  Utter  J 
of  Octol^r  will  not  be  very  great.  If  he  does  report  and  we  have  overproduced  and  J 
production  runs  way  above  sales,  then,  of  course,  we  will  be  governed  by  the  per«l 
tage  basis.  J 

This  will  still  leave  our  average  weighted  price  as  high  as  any  markets  around, 
and  Hoss.bly  a  little  higher  than  some,  but  we  believe  it  will  put  our  price  at  a  In 
where  it  will  not  be  inviting  for  an  outsider  to  try  to  ship  milk  into  our  market,  netii 
will  It  1j€  an  advantage  to  our  cooperating  distributors  to  go  outside  our  area  tob. 
their  milk  supply. 

This  may  clarify  conditions  better  than  anything  else  we  could  do  and  a*  I  m 
the  prices  in  other  markets,  1  find  that  they  had  to  do  practically  the  same  thin|. 
are  now  doing,  only  they  did  it  six  or  seven  months  ago.  By  our  holding  thii  pi. 
all  summer  we  have  given  our  farmers  a  lot  more  money  than  they  would  have  k 
if  we  had  gone  down  in  May  as  most  territories  did. 

Your  officers  are  hoping  that  the  price  of  other  farm  commodities  will  adviu 
and  that  we  can  then  raise  the  price  of  milk.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  our  memir 
realize  that  as  long  as  the  price  of  other  commodities  remain  as  low  as  they  art. 
much  below  any  price  known  for  many  years,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  the  pre 
of  milk.  L 

Butter  Prices  I 

The  steady  and  unchanged  trend  of  wholesale  butter  prices  during  the  past  e* 
weeks  is  an  unusual  situation  for  this  season  of  the  year,  says  the  Domestic  Dur 
Markets  Review,  issued  by  the  U.  S    Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Wholesale  F)rices  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  for  September  averaged  les.  tk 
Vl  per  cent  per  pound  above  August  and  the  average  for  October  (up  to  the  29tt 
IS  the  same  as  September.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  ow 
this  three  months  period  there  has  been  very  little  variation,  from  day  to  day  prica 
In  fact,  having  actually  held  within  a  one  cent  range  since  late  August. 

During  the  past  five  years  September  prices  averaged  between  2>/2  and  3  cenUabw 
August,  and  October  averaged  between  Vi  and  I  cent  above  September.  Thui  I9J: 
prices  have  failed  to  follow  usual  sea.sonal  advances  which  is  evidence  of  the  unKsttk 
feeling  prevailing  in  butter  markets  and  dairy  markets  generally  so  far  this  fall. 

With  butter  some  12  cents  below  a  year  ago  and  less  than  half  of  the  5  year  averip 
It  would  seem   that   there   is  little  incentive   toward   production.     Low  dairy  pries 
however,  have  to  be  considered  in   relation  to  prices  of  other  agricultural  producti 
and  when  this  comparison  is  made,  it  is  found  that  while  dairy  products  are  decid«ll)| 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  prices  of  butterfat  for  example,  in  relation  to  grain  and  livwtW* 
products  continue  relatively  high      This  relationship  seems  to  account,   in  part,  fc , 
the  comparatively  heavy  milk  production  this  fall.      In  addition,  of  course,  the  urgel»|r 
some  cash  income,  is  doubtless  another  important  factor  explaining  why  some  fami«»| 
continue  dairying,   who  under   more  normal   conditions   would    be   engaged   in  otli«| 
agricultural  enterprises  f 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed.  New  York  City,  upon  whic 
the  surplus  price  of  milk  was  computed  for  October,  was  .2072  cenU  per  pound. 


It  isn't  just  one,  but  rather  the  many 
little  things  that  count,  in  our  movement 
toward  overcoming  "old  man  Depression." 

We  hear  of  a  slight  gain  here,  another 


there,  but  collectively  these  small  things 
may  be  taken  to  mean  a  movement  toward 
belter  times. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  last  one  of  us 
to  practice  economy,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  in  the  little  or  the  big  things  before 
us. 

Keep  our  feet  on  the  ground,  is  a  timely 
saying  in  these  days. 

Through  the  public  press  we  learn  of 
these  things  which  make  ua  hopeful  aa  to 


the  future.  We  may,  from  time  to  tint 
have  some  unfavorable  breaks,  this  ^ 
be  but  natural,  but  as  these  unfavorabk 
situations  become  less  pronounced,  froR 
time  to  time,  we  can  at  least  see  »ow 
indications  of  betterment. 

In  previous  depressions,  our  advanc^ 
ments  did  not  come  spontaneously.  ^^ 
were  rather  the  growth  of  small  forwanl 
movements.  Gradually  increasing  as  «» 
fidence  became  restored. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  prices,  quo 


ted  l>elow  are  (or  October.   19)2.  and  repreaent  those  to  be  paid  by  cooiieraling  tlral- 

ert.  '<"  'l*'  """Ilk    90  iier  cent  of  the  established  basic  average  will  repreaent  the  amount  of  milk  to  Iw 
por  basic  miia.         i 

paid  fo'  •'  "^.''Jj'^pfixluction.  up  to  and  equal  to  estabiiiihe<l  basic,  will  be  paid  (or  at  the  rream  price. 
Ten  per  ",""  l^";    _,,kl,,hed  basic.  10  per  cent  of  the  established  basic  will  !«  paid  (or  at  the  cream 
(|(  production  is  aoove  ca- 
price.) .,.    ,,„,_.ntin«  that  quantity  ir>  eaceas  of  the  basic  and  cream  amounts  will  be  paid  for 
.hl"!"'*!' W  «orrbutter  price    New  York  t  ity  plus  twenty  ,«r  cent. 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

■    ,        ,  I         .  I  .1   ..    :.    :.    „..    .„    .L.    «>„^.....—    ,...4     *!.*»    .11    U....*.- 

This  P"*^^"||  '*f  pjyment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 
using  1*  ** 
and  peyn*""; 


payroenU:^^  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  2c  per    100  pounds  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
(«^T"S^«"ph'l^<<''?''''«'^"«"^^^^  Council.  2c   per    100  pounds  (45'/,  quarts)  of   all   milk 

p„„h.s«J^frorn  ...her  PJ^^^^^^^  2,   ^,   ,00  ,„unda  (46'/,  quart.)  of  all  milk 

J  Vj  f.am  any  producer  at  pricea  listetl  hereon, 
purchaaea  ''j'        7,,^^^  ,„  to  be  use<l  by  the  recipient  for  improving  stamlards  o(  r|uality  in  production 
J  J    .    tlution  of  milk  in   the  Philadelphia   Milk  .Shed,  for  improvements  and   stablization  of   market 
d  (o'r  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  (o<«l  value  of  dairy  products. 


F 
Gri 

Teat 
Per  Cent. 
3. 


,05 
.1 
.15 
.2 
.25 
3 


3  35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.SS 

3.9 

J.9S 

4. 

4.M 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.) 

4.5} 

4.ft 

4.«S 

4.7 

4.7S 

4.S 

4.8S 

4.9 

4.95 

•5. 


BASIC  PRICE 

October,  1»32 

.O.B.  Philadelphia 

■da  B  Market  Milk 

Basic  Quantity 

Per  100  Lbs. 

$2.00 

i.02 

1.04 

2.M 

2.M 

2.10 

2.12 

2.14 

2.1* 

2.10 

2.20 

2.22 

2.24 

2.26 

2.28 

2.30 

2.32 

2.)4 

2.36 

2.38 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.30 

2.32 

2.54 

2.56 

2  58 

2.60 

2.62 

2.64 

2.66 

2  68 
70 


Price 
Per    Qt. 
4    J 
4.33 
4.4 
4.4 


45 

5 

55 

6 
65 
7 

75 
75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
3.2 
5.25 
5.3 
3.33 
3.4 
3.4 
3.43 
3.3 
5  55 
5  6 
5.65 
5  7 


72 
74 
76 
78 
80 


7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

October.  1*32 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 


Ckeah 

Surplus 

Test 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

PsrCent.      100  Lb. 

Qt.  (c) 

100  Lb. 

Qt.  (<) 

).               $1.30 

2.8 

$1.07 

2  ) 

3.05 

1.32 

2.85 

1.09 

2   )5 

3.1 

1.34 

2.9 

III 

2  4 

3.15 

1.36 

2.9 

1.13 

2.4 

3  2 

1.38 

2.95 

1.15 

2  45 

3.25 

1.40 

3. 

1.17 

2  5 

3.3 

1.42 

3.03 

1.19 

2  55 

3.35 

1.44 

3.1 

1   21 

2  6 

3.4 

1.46 

3.15 

1   23 

2  65 

3  45 

1.48 

3.2 

1   25 

2  7 

3.5 

1.50 

3  2 

1.27 

2  75 

1.55 

1   52 

3.25 

1.29 

2  75 

3.6 

1   54 

3.3 

1   31 

2  8 

3  65 

1   56 

3.35 

1    33 

2  85 

3.7 

1   58 

3.4 

1   35 

2  9 

3  75 

1  60 

3.45 

1.37 

2.95 

3  8 

1  62 

3.5 

1.39 

3. 

)  85 

1  64 

3  5 

1.41 

3  05 

3.9 

1  66 

3.55 

1.43 

3  05 

3  95 

1  68 

3  6 

1.45 

3    1 

4. 

1   70 

3.65 

1   47 

3    15 

4  05 

1   72 

3.7 

1   49 

3  2 

4.1 

1   74 

3.75 

1    51 

3  25 

4.15 

1   76 

3.8 

1.53 

3   3 

4.2 

1   78 

3  8 

1.55 

3  35 

4.25 

1.80 

3  85 

1.57 

3  4 

4.3 

1   82 

3  9 

1.59 

3  4 

4  35 

1   84 

3  95 

1.61 

3  45 

4.4 

1   86 

4 

16) 

3   5 

4  45 

1  88 

4.05 

1.65 

3   55 

4  5 

1   90 

4    1 

1   67 

3  6 

4  55 

1   92 

4    1 

1   69 

3  65 

4  6 

1  94 

4    15 

l.7( 

3   7 

4  65 

1   96 

4  2 

1    73 

3.7 

4  7 

1   98 

4  25 

1    75 

3   75 

4  75 

2  00 

4  3 

1.77 

3.8 

4  8 

2  02 

4.35 

1    79 

3  85 

4  85 

2  04 

4  4 

1.81 

3  9 

4.9 

2  06 

4  4 

1   83 

3  95 

4.95 

2.08 

4  45 

1   85 

4. 

5. 

2   10 

4  5 

1.87 

4. 

MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

*%  At  All  Receivi 

ng  Stationa 

1931 

Class 

1 

February 

l.ll 

March 

1.13 

April 
Sfay 

1.03 
.92 

June 

.90 

July 

.97 

August 

1.08 

September 

1    24 

October 

1    35 

November 

1    20 

December 

1   20 

19)2 

January 

.96 

February 

.87 

March 

.88 

April 

.78 

May 

.73 

.  une 

.66 

July 

.82 

August 

.% 

September 

.97 

October 

.96 

* 

BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stationa 

October,    1932 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  point's.  Inland  stationa 
carry  differentials  subject  to  l«>cal  arrangements. 

Prices     are    less  freight     and     receiving     station 
charges. 

I'reight  Kates  Price 

Milks  Per  100  l.b.              )%  Milk 

I  to     10  inc.  .268  $1    57 

II  to     20     •  .28)  1.36 

21  to    30    ■'  .303  1.34 

31  to    40    •  .313  1.33 

41  to    50   •'  .333  1.51 

51  to    60    ■'  .343  1.50 

61  to    70    •■  .364  1.48 

71  to    HO    •■  .374  1.47 

81  to    90     ■  .)89  1.45 

91  to  101)    ••  .399  1.44 

101  to  110    ■•  .414  1.43 

111  to  120    "  .424  1.42 

121  to  HO    ■•  .434  1.41 

1)1  to  140    ••  .450  1.39 

141  to  150    •  .460  1.38 

151  to  160    ••  .475  1.37 

161  to  170    •'  .480  1.36 

171  to  IHO    "  .490  1.35 

181  to  I'M)    ■'  .505  1.34 

191  to  200   ••  .510  1.33 

201  to  210    -  .520  1.32 

211  to  220   ••  .525  1.31 

221  to  2)0    •'  .540  I   30 

231  to  240    •'  .350  I   29 

241  to  250    •'  .356  I   28 

251  to  260    "  .566  1.27 

261  to  270    ■  .576  I   26 

271  to  280   -  .581  I   26 

281  to  290   "  .396  I   24 

291  to  300    "  .600  i   24 


CREAM 

AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

October,  1932 

At  All  Receiving  Stationa 

Cream 

Surplus 

Test 

Per  100  l.b. 

Per  100  Lb 

3. 

$0  80 

$0   56 

3.05 

0  82 

0   58 

3.1 

0.84 

0  60 

3.15 

0  86 

0  62 

3.2 

0  88 

0.64 

3.25 

0  90 

0  66 

3.3 

0  92 

0  68 

3  35 

0  94 

0   70 

3  4 

0.96 

0  72 

3.45 

0   98 

0  74 

3.5 

1    IM) 

0.76 

3.35 

1    02 

0.78 

3.6 

1    04 

0.80 

3.63 

1    06 

0.82 

3.7 

1    08 

0.84 

3.75 

1     10 

0.86 

3.8 

1    12 

0.88 

3.85 

1.14 

0.90 

3.9 

1    16 

0.92 

3.95 

1    18 

0.94 

4. 

1    20 

0.96 

4  05 

1    22 

0.98 

4.1 

1    24 

1.00 

4    15 

1    26 

1.02 

4  2 

1    28 

1.04 

4   25 

1    )0 

1.06 

4   ) 

1    )2 

1.08 

4    )5 

1    )4 

1.10 

4  4 

1.36 

1.12 

4  45 

1    )8 

1.14 

4   5 

1    40 

1.16 

4  55 

1    42 

1.18 

4  6 

1    44 

1.20 

4.65 

1    46 

1.22 

4.7 

1    48 

1.24 

4  75 

1    50 

1.26 

4  a 

1    52 

1.28 

4  85 

1    54 

1.30 

4  9 

1    56 

1.32 

4  95 

1    58 

1.34 

5 

1    60 

1   36 

E  RS     REV  I  E  W P«gg  S 

Oct.,   1932,   Inter-State  Prices  at   "A"   Delivery  Points 

Tlie  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  cintent  and  bacteria  count  at  any 

"A"  milk  delivery  piiint  may  be  a.scertainiJ  by  adding  to  th;  hue  price  p.;r   lO'J  Ibi. 
milk  at  that  dt-livt-ry  point,  as  given  in  Table  bslow. 

Base  Prices  at   "A"   Milk  Delivery   Points 

Minimum   Butterfat 

NAME  or                                                  Delivery  Point             Test  Requirement  in  Base  Price  of  3.50^ 

UKI.IVKKY    POINT                                Location  m  Mileage          Effect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  10 )  Lbs. 

Phila.  Terminal  Market                                                                                  f'*!  S:,*"'  a,,,, 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.                                      4  00  $2   20 

3l»t  and  Chestnut I'.O.B.                                      4  00  2  20 

Baldwin  Dairies F.O.B.                                      4  00  2  2() 

Brueninger-Dairie. F.O.B.                                      4  00  2   20 

Other  Terminal  Markets                                  _                                                .   _„  ,   ,„ 

Audubon.  N   J F.O.B.                                 4.00  2  20 

.        .       » 1    I                                           K  O  H                                4  no  2  20 

No'r'nsTow'n.  i^a ':;;!;:!!;;  ;      fob.' i«a"    9    cts.                        4  (X)  2.11 

Wilmington.  Del F.O.B.    less    30    eta-                        4  00  I  .90 

Receiving  Stations                                                .,      co                                     »   Tn  I    71 

Ansefma.  Pa 41      50                                     3.70  71 

Bedford.  Pa    261    270                                      3.70  46 

Bndgeton.  N.J 31-  40                                   3.70  73 

Byers.Pa         .    41      50                                     4  00  71 

Curryville.  P. 261270                                     3.70  .46 

Goshen.  Pa.' 5 1      60                                     3.70  .70 

Huntingdon.  P. 2()I2I0                                     3.70  52 

Kelton.Pa 51     60                                   3.70  70 

Kimberton.Pa 41      50                                     4.00  7 

l.andenberg.  Pa 41      50                                     3. TO  -71 

Mercersburg.  P. 181190                                     3.70  .54 

Nassau.Def HI    140                                     3.70  W 

Oaford.  Pa    51      60                                      3.70  .70 

RedH.ll.Pa 51     60                                   3  70  .70 

Ringoes.  N.  J 51      60                                      4  00  70 

RusTil.nd.  Pi 31      40                                   4.00  73 

WavnesU.ro.  Pa 181190                                     3.70  54 

Williamsburg.  Pa 221    2)0                                   3.70  50 

Yerkes.Pa       '  I      40                                     3.70  7 

/leglersville.  Pa 41      50                                     3.70  171 

Ist  .Surplus  Price F.O.B.  Phila.                               4.00  1.70 

1. 1  Surplus  Price FOB.  All  Rac.  Sta.                         A  120 

•Ba'.ed  on  Oxford.  Pa.  less  6  cents  per  100  lbs. 

A     Same  Butterfat  Mmimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 
NoTK  (I)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Claases  I,  II,  III  .       ,  ..         t  ii       a  ,<t.,.„k., 

.Shipper,  of  A  Milk  to  Receiving  Stations  durinB  the  months  of^Msv.,  June.  July.  August   September 

•nd  Octo(«r.  having  an  average  bacteria  count  (or  the  month  of   10.000  bacteria  or  leas,  sha      receive  a 
bonus  of  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  a  shipper  with  an  average  count  of  more  tlian  10  00)  and  less 


lonths  of  November.  IJeceml>er.  January,  reoruary.  nnarcn.  anu  rip.,.  .>..      r,     ......  ■•-"•"-; 

cril>e<l.  shall  be  pai.l  a  bonus  of  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of  lO^J. 
5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of  more  than  10.000  and  less  thaii  iU.DUJ 


ing 
as  above  descr 

or  less  and   15  cents  per  hundred  poun...  .-.  - ,.        ,    .      , 

Class  I    -Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requirementa 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  met.  mn^n 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  pointa  IS  between  0-1 0.000.  .... 

Class  II      Shippers  will  oual.fy  for  Class  II  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bactena  requirementa 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pointa  are  met.  en  nnn 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  pomtsj^s  b^iie*.".."^;'^^.^-;?^ " 


IF 


THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  OCTOBER 

Class  III      .Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premtum  if  the  ba^ 


ctaria  requirementa 


(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  not  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  is  50.001  or  over.  ,        ,  .l     u     .  _ 
The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cent,  per  1/10  per  cent  B  F.  will  not  be  paid  unless    the  ^•^'•"«  "^ 

quirements  are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  I*  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to.  or  higher  thaR 
the  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered. 


VISITS  TO  DEALERS'  PLANTS 
At  the  time  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting 
Plans   have   been   made   for   members   to  visit   various 
milk  distribution  and  ice  cream  manufacturing  plants  on 
Wednesday  morning,  November  30th.     These  trips  will  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Field  and  Test  Department. 
Register  at  the  desk  on  Tuesday,  November  29th.     Select 
the  plant  you  wish  to  visit,  and  obtain  free  bus  transporta- 
tion ticket. 


EVERY  MEMBER 

Should  attend  or  be  represented  at  the  coming 
Annual  Meeting 

IT'S  THE  MEMBERS'    OWN   MEETING 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR   MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
FOB.  I'hila.     station   51-60  mile 

19)0                  Per  UKII.bs.  Ql».  PerlOOI.l.s. 

Novemljer                     3   2'»          7    1  2   71 

Decemlier     1-15       (3   2'>          7    1  2   71 

lfH)l       \2  80         6.2  2  31 

January                         2  8'»          6   2  2   3 

February                       2  8-)          6  2  2   3 

March                            2  89          6  2  2  3 

April                            2  89        6  2  2  3 

Msv                              2  89         6  2  2  31 

June                              2  H9         6  2  2  31 

July                                 2  89          62  2   31 

August                         2  89         6  2  2  31 

.September                    2   56          5    5  I    98 

()clol«-r                          2.56          5    5  1.98 

Noveml>er                     2   56          5    5  I    98 

l>eceml>er                    2   56         5.5  I    98 

1932 

fanuarv                         2   51           5   4  ]    93 

i-rbruary     1-15         (2   51           5   4  93 

16-29        \2    14         4  6  164 

March                            2    14          4  6  [64 

April                             2    14         4  6  64 

May                                2    14          4   6  64 

June                                2    14          4  6  64 

July                                 2  ()0          4   3  1.50 

August                           2  00          4    3  I    50 

.Septeml>er                     2  00          4   3  .50 

Octol>er                          2.00          4    3  1 .  50 


REQUEST  FOR  HOTEL  ROOM  RESERVATION 

The  Association  has  arranged  for  special  hotel  facilities  at  the  annual  meet 
in?  hotel  headquarters,  the  Elks'  I  lotel.  Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

These  reservations  should,  if  possible,  be  made  through  the  oflices  of  the 
lnter-St.tlc  M.Ik  Producers'  Association,  219  N    Broad  St  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  special  rate  for  rooms,  with  bath,  is  $2.00  per  day  per  person 

In  order  to  be  located  at  the  I  leadquarters  Hotel,  room  reservations  should 
be  made  promptly. 

Till  out  and  return  stub  below  at  your  earliest  convenience  ^^^^ ^ 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F^leise  reserve  room  accommodation  at  the  Elks'  I  lotel  for  Annual  Meeting 
at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  day.  per  person. 

Check  day  of  arrival     Nov    28th  Q  Nov.  29th  Q. 


Number  in  Party 


Name 
Address 


I 


P  ^%-  6 
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N^ye-nSv^Hy 


Milk  Marketing 

Conditions  and  Prices 
In  Other  Territories 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

cents  per  gallon  for  Class  1 1  and  7J/^  cents 
per  gallon  for  Class  1 1 1  milk. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
The  "C.  M.  P.  A.  Bulletin",  official 
organ  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  I  f artford.  Conn.,  in  its  Octo- 
ber issue,  says  that  the  price  ot  miik  nas 
again  been  set  at  6  cents  per  quart,  de- 
livered at  market  centers.  This  price 
covers  Grade  B  milk,  sold  on  a  one  price 
contract. 

Prices  are  all  based  on  4%  butterfat 
content  milk  for  fluid  consumption  or  Class 
I  milk. 

Class  2  represents  all  milk  that  is  made 
into  cream,  that  is  sold  in  fluid  form:  the 
butterfat  in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at 
18  cents  per  pound  above  the  months 
average  of  the  Boston  butter  market. 
Milk  to  go  with  the  fat.  Class  3,  all  milk 
made  into  manufacturing  purposes,  ex- 
cept butter,  the  fat  in  this  milk  shall  be 
paid  for  at  5  cents  per  pound  above  the 
month's  average  of  the  Boston  butter 
market,  milk  to  go  with  the  fat.  Class 
4,  all  milk  used  in  making  butter.  The  fat 
in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  price 
per  pound  of  the  month's  average  Boston 
butter  market.  Outside  92  score  butter 
quotations  shall  be  used  in  all  classes. 

The  price  of  butter  on  which  the  sur- 
plus milk  was  figured  for  September  is 
21.23  cents  per  pound. 

Milwaukea,  Wia. 
Quoting  from  the  "Milwaukee  Milk 
Producer",  official  organ  of  the  Milwaukee 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  which  states  that  "as  in  August  a 
deadlock  developed  when  the  Board  met 
with  the  distributors  on  September  26th 
to  decide  the  price  for  fluid  milk  for  Octo- 
ber. The  Board  wanted  $1.73  per  cwt.. 
most  of  the  dealers  talked  $1.65.  No 
agreement  was  reached.  A  proposal  was 
then  made  whereby  each  dealer  would 
pay  the  same  average  price  for  October 
as  he  had  paid  for  September  with  5 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  added,  if  92 
score  butter,  Chicago,  averaged  22  cents 
per  pound  or  higher,  for  the  month,  or,  at 
the  dealers  option,  he  might  pay  $1.75 
per  hundred  for  fluid  milk  and  the  manu- 
factured value  for  surplus.  This  proposal 
was  not  what  the  Board  wanted  but  looked 
better  than  $1.70  per  hundred  for  fluid 
milk  and  was  accepted." 
•  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

Quoting  from  the  "Iowa  Dairy  Market- 
ing News",  official  organ  of  the  Des  Moines 
Dairy  Marketing  Association,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.,  we  note  that,  during  the  month 
of  August,  they  received  at  the  association 
plant  2.092,759  pounds  of  milk  or  53.49g 
of  the  total  amount  of  milk  received  in  the 
city,  for  which  we  paid  95  cents  per  hund- 
red pounds.  The  average  price  of  butterfat 
for  the  month  was  20.3  cents,  and  the 
average  test  for  the  association  was  3.6%. 
New  York 
Quoting  from  the  "Dairymen's  League 
News",  official  organ  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  we  note 
that  the  average  price  received  for  all 
Grade  B  milk,  in  the  201-210  mile  zone, 
testing  3.5%  of  fat,  including  both  that 
sold  direct  to  dealers,  and  that  handled 
in  the  plants  operated  by  the  association, 
will  in  September  amount  to  approximate- 
ly $1,165. 

The  net  pool  price  received  by  its 
members  for  September  was  $1.11  per 
hundred  pounds. 


13,500,000  Beetles 

During  a  seven-week  period  this  past 
summer,  13,500,000  Japanese  beetles  were 
caught  in  472  traps  set  on  smartweed 
plots  in  Philadelphia. 


Milk  Legislation  Benefits 


By  W.   B.  DURYEE 

From  the  Secretary's  Deak  in   "New 
Jersey  State  Department  Service" 

Dairy  farmers  in  New  Jersey  should  be 
alive  to  the  favorable  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  as  the  result  of  the  1932 
milk  legislation  and  the  policies  of  the 
State  Board  of  i^ealth  as  recently  an- 
nounced. Unquestionably,  there  will  need 
to  be  some  adjustments  in  milk  production 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same 
requirements  are  in  force  outside  the  State. 
As  a  result  of  these  requirements,  more 
than  5,000  dairy  farms  have  already  been 
kept  from  shipping  milk  into  this  state 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  number  will 
grow  very  much  larger  as  inspections  are 
made. 

The  tentative  plan  of  limiting  the  New 
Jersey  milk  shed  which  has  been  announc- 
ed will  prove  very  profitable  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  state  and  should  result  in 
materially  reducing  the  surplus  which  has 
demoralized  markets  here  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Furthermore,  milk  of  poor 
quality  from  "bootleg"  and  other  sources 
will  be  eliminated,  so  that  whatever  com- 
petition the  New  Jersey  dairyman  has  to 
face  will  be  fair  competition;  that  is,  the 
same  standards  of  sanitation  will  govern 
all  the  milk  that  is  sold  in  the  state. 
This  will  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  the 
New  Jersey  producer,  but  also  a  great 
asset  to  the  consumer  and  should  give 
impetus  to  milk  consumption. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  un- 
dertaking a  comprehensive  campaign  to 
stimulate  milk  consumption  through  call- 
ing attention  to  its  value  as  an  economical 
food.  The  campaign  is  being  organized 
on  a  very  broad  and  effective  basis.  If 
we  can  bring  about  an  increase  in  milk 
consumption  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  area  from  which  New  Jersey's  milk 
supply  can  be  drawn,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  have  a  chance  to  operate 
to  the  advantage  of  nearby  producers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  agitation  in  cer- 
tain quarters  against  the  milk  law  will 
not,  because  of  one  or  two  objectionable 
features  in  the  law,  cause  the  breakdown 
of  the  whole  undertaking  to  benefit  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  state.  The  point 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive which  we  are  now  well  on  the  way  to 
attain,  rather  than  the  details  involved  in 
the  re-arrangement  of  bams  and  certain 
detailed  requirements  which  are  definitely 
in  the  public  interest. 

As  we  see  it,  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
state  working  with  their  neighbors  in 
surrounding  states  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  the  markets  here  on  an 
equitable  basis.  This  situation  has  been 
sought  for  years.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  milk  law,  nearby  farmers 
supplying  milk  to  New  Jersey  markets  will 
receive  encouragement  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  milk  of  high  quality.  The  pro- 
duction of  such  a  product  necessitates 
added  care  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
dairyman.  He  should  not,  as  in  the  past, 
be  penalized  for  his  efforts,  as  a  result  of 
competition  from  cheaply  produced  milk 
of  uncertain  quality  coming  from  distant 
areas. 

There  are  certain  interests  that  would 
like  to  break  down  the  milk  legislation 
and  the  program  that  is  being  put  into 
effect.  Milk  producers  generally  should 
be  on  their  guard  lest  such  influences  pre- 
vail and  the  whole  movemeat  receive  a 
check  that  will  take  years  of  work  to 
overcome.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  to  date  has  been  the 
result  of  efforts  of  dairymen  throughout 
the  state  over  a  p>eriod  of  years.  The 
legislatiom    now    on    the    statute    books 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
mg  and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  September,  1932: 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made 8445 

No.  Plants  Investigated 45 

No.  Membership  Calls 32 

No.  Calls  on  Members 574 

No.  Qual.  Improvem't  Calls.  .  .    291 

No.  Herd  Samples  Tested 1230 

No.  New  Members  Signed 7 

No.  Cows  Signed 68 

No.  Transfers  Made 16 

No.  Meetings  Attended 8 

No.  Attending  Meetings 522 

No.  Mastitis  Tests 415 


New  Features  Listed 

For  State  Farm  Show 

The  addition  of  a  Baby  Chick  Depart- 
ment and  of  a  dressed  carcass  division  in 
the  Fat  Lamb  Department  will  be  new 
features  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
next  January  16-20,  according  to  the 
printed  premium  list  now  being  distri- 
buted by  the  Show  Commission. 

Almost  7,000  cash  awards  amounting 
to  more  than  $37,000  are  being  offered  at 
the  coming  Show.  Numerous  special 
prizes  are  also  listed. 

The  competitive  section  of  the  exposi- 
tion will  be  made  up  of  the  following 
Departments:  Horses,  sheep,  swine,  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cattle,  dairy  products,  corn, 
small  grains,  potatoes,  cigar  leaf  tobacco, 
apples,  vegetables,  maple  syrup  and 
maple  sugar,  apiary  products,  wool,  eggs, 
baby  chicks,  poultry,  home  economics, 
cultural  arts,  and  sports. 


Local  Holds  Meeting 

The  Beaver  Creek  Local  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  held 
its  customary  meeting  at  Beaver  Creek, 
Pa.,  on  October  3rd.  C.  E.  Fahmey  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Local  and 
Frank  Newcomer  was  re-elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Roy  C.  F.  Weagley  of 
Beaver  Creek,  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  November  29th 
and  30th.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  B.  H. 
Welty,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  made  an 
interesting  address,  outlining  the  milk 
marketing  conditions  and  the  program 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  I  larris- 
burg.  Pa.,  milk  price  arbitrator,  regarding 
the  production  and  selling  price  of  fluid 
milk. 

C.  E.  Dunning,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
field  representative  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  spoke  on  the 
care  and  handling  of  milk  on  the  farm 
and  also  outlined  the  sanitary  regulations 
now  being  enforced  to  meet  the  demands 
of  State  Boards  of  Health,  as  well  as 
municipal  regulations,  being  enforced  in 
certain  localities. 

M.  D.  Moore,  county  agent  also  made 
a  brief  address  on  the  local  trend  of  milk 
production  in  the  immediate  area. 


should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least 
another  year  and  the  whole  plan  given  a 
thorough  tryout  before  revisions  are 
made  which  may  be  disastrous  to  the 
highly  construcll.-e  ptog'tm  that  is  now 
under  way. 


, 


Inter-State  Directors 
Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meetin, 

(Continued   from    page    I) 

farmer  generally  would  materially  inctfu 
his  basic  although  in  individual  intUgt, 
it   had   been  done.      Low  prices  of  i^ 
feeds    and    roughage    have    been   \uf^ 
responsible  for  increased  production.  (V 
position  to  numerous  sanitary  inspect^ 
was  general.      In  most  sections  fair 
conditions   were    fair 
been  an  important  factor,  and  has  retu^ 
growth  of  fall  sown  crops.     In  mtnyi 
stances  wells  have  been   practically  4 
Late    rains,    however,    have    helped  tli 
situation    to   a    considerable   extent 
some  sections  late  grain  crops  haveilioti 
but  half  the  average  yield  and  pricej 
extremely  low.     In  some  areas  cattle 
now  on  a  winter  feeding  basis  as  putt, 
is  practically   gone.      In   many  caaet  ^ 
sufficient  corn  has  been  harvested  to  i. 
silos. 

Further  discussion  of  the  general  nm 
keting  situation  resulted  and  it  *) 
realized  that  the  farmer  on  the  whole U 
been  hard  hit  by  the  economic  situttn 
and  that  the  movement,  as  far  as  hi«ni 
supply  was  concerned,  was  one  that  wo* 
require  close  attention,  so  many  no. 
factors  now  being  involved  that  werei 
but  minor  importance  in  the  dayi 
normal  production  and  consumption. 

At    a   special    session    of   the   Board 
was  agreed,   by   unanimous  consent  tk; 
the    By-Laws   of    the   CorfX)ration  be  i 
amended  that  the  Board  of  Director!  v 
increased  from  24  to  27  members 

This  increase  to  become  effective 
the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the  Km 
ciation. 

This  means  that  in  addition  to  Bi 
expiring  term  of  eight  directors,  who 
be  elected  for  terms  of  three  year*,  thi* 
additional  directors  to  serve  for  one,  t» 
and  three  years  respectively,  will  al«ohi>> 
to  be  elected  by  the  membership  iit  tk 
annual  meeting. 


rJoveirib*!ll?M 
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iyiATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ^_    „^^^.k,^ 

"^  ASSOCIATION  HOLD  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  National   Cooperative   Milk    Pro- 

'    Federation     held     its     Sixteenth 

^^[\    Convention,    October    3,    4     5, 

1932  in  San  Francisco,  California.     1  here 

B    representative    attendance,    with 

a    lessened    number    from    the 

.„J  Fust  Central  states. 


was 
however 


New  Inspection  Law 

in  Massachusetti 

The  new  dairy  farm  inspection  li< 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  leguli^; 
ture,  is  now  in  effect.  While  it  is  a  Maat' 
chusetts  law  it  is  of  decided  inter* 
throughout  New  England  as  it  will  appi; 
to  all  milk  sold  in  Masaschusetts. 

The  law  requires  that  every  d«ir 
farmer  whose  milk  is  sold  in  Maw 
chusetts  markets  shall  have  a  certiftat 
showing  that  he  has  been  inspected  ait 
approved.  The  Massachusetts  Depa" 
ment  of  Agriculture,  division  of  dairymj 
will  have  charge  of  this  inspection  «k 
certification.  It  will  have  its  own  in»p« 
tors  for  such  milk  as  is  not  inspected  b^ 
city  department  of  health.  All  producm 
now  delivering  milk  for  sale  in  Massacht 
setts  can  continue  to  deliver  their  mil* 
until  they  have  been  inspected  but  tud 
privilege  expires  in  18  months. 


i-»ry   weather  W   ftu""' •    i  •  ■     ,i  ^ 

The  various  meetings  were  held  in  the 

Hotel  St.  Francia. 

The  first  day  s  session  was  divided  into 
.ectional  groups  including  conferences  of 
the  fluid  milk  and  cream  marketing  asso- 
ciations,   conferences    on     marketing    of 
butter    and    other    manufactured     dairy 
products.      A   meeting  of   the   Board   of 
Directors  of  the  Federation  and  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  delegates  and  business 
executives  of   the   fluid   milk   and   cream 
marketing   associations   on    October    3rd. 
with  N.  P.  I  !"!'■  L"n«'nK-  Michigan,  presi- 
dent of   the   Michigan    Milk    Producers' 
Association,  as  discussion  leader,  addresses 
were  made  under  the  head  of  market  sta- 
bilization as  follows:      B.   S.    Beach,   sec- 
retary-manager,     Michigan      Milk      Pro- 
ducers'  Association    on    "Changing    Fac- 
tors in  Milk  Sheds";    I.   W.    Heaps,   sec- 
retary-treasurer,   Maryland  State   Dairy- 
men's  Association,    Baltimore,    Md.,    on 
"Group    Management    as    a     Factor    of 
Market  Stabilization  ";    Will    W.    Henry, 
secretary.  Dairy  Cooperative  Association, 
Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  "Effect  of  Ruth- 
less Competition    by    Irresponsible    Dis- 
tributors   on    Price    Structure':    H.    D. 
Aiiebach,  president,  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  on  "Constructive  Program  for  Build- 
ing Membership  Morale." 

On  the  same  day  in  a  conference  on 
marketing  of  butter  and  other  manufac- 
tured dairy  products,  with  G.  H.  Benkeiv 
dorf,  Modesto,  California  as  discussion 
leader.  E.  W.  Gaumnitz,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  senior  agricultural  economist,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agricultural  Elconomics, 
discussed  the  market  outlook  for  manu- 
factured dairy  products,  the  same 
speaker  also  discussed  comparative  price 
reports  for  different  grades  of  butter  dur- 
ing the  depression  period;  while  U.  M. 
Dickey,  Consolidated  Dairy  Products 
Co,  Seattle.  Wash.,  general  manager, 
addressed  the  session  on  the  problem 
"Is  it  good  business  policy  to  sell  milk 
powder  and  casein  through  a  national 
cooperative  sales  agency?" 

Tuesdays  meeting  included  a  general 
public  session  which  was  largely  devoted 
to  "Achieving  Unity  in  Cooperative 
Marketing",  including  Cooperation  in 
butter  sales  programs;  sales  programs  for 
cheese,  organized  milk  problems  of  Cali- 
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fornia  Milk  Producers',  some  problems 
confronting  organized  milk  producers', 
organized  problems  of  California  Milk 
Producers'  &c. 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  Federation 
The  new  inspection  law  will  l)e  put  inn;     was  held  on  the  evening  of  October  4th 


operation  gradually  and  no  producer  nee:| 
fear  being  shut  off  without  bcini;  inspecte: 
or  without  a  fair  hearing  in  case  the  a 
spection  certificate  is  not  given  on  t« 
first  round.  The  requirements  have  ntf 
yet  been  set  up.  Before  deciding  on  lut 
requirements  conferences  will  be  held  k 
the  Milk  Regulation  Board  and  puUii 
hearing  will  be  held  when  the  regulation!  I 
are  finally  presented.  [ 

The  Massachusetts  Department  « 
Agriculture  realizes  the  importance  of ' 
thorough  understanding  of  the  situation 
and  will  probably  present  its  views  »' 
our  annual  meeting  for  discussion  aM 
approval.      New  England  Dairyman. 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  what  some  fo"" 
regard  as  sinful  tends  to  make  h'" 
satisfied  with  being  a  sinner. 


I 


at  which  L.  II.  Hirisch  of  the  San  FVan 
Cisco,  California,  president  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
acted  as  toastmaster,  addresses  at  the 
banquet  were  made  by  I  farry  Hartke, 
president  of  the  Federation  and  by  W.  F. 
Schilling  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  Wednesday,  October  5th  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  delegates  was  held 
during  which  reports  of  officers  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  Federation  re-elected  the  following 
directors,  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
G  H.  Benkendorf  of  Modesto,  Calif.;  R. 
^  Kinsley  of  McGregor,  Iowa;  John 
Brandt  of  Litchfield.  Minnesota;  Carl 
Hsberl.ck  of  Tillamook,  Oregon;  R.  B. 
t^elvin  of  Plymouth.  Wisconsin;  U.  M. 
f^'ckey   of   Seattle.    Washi«gtoii:    J.    H. 


Mason  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  W.  S    Mos- 
crip    of    Lake    Elmo,    Minnesota;    W.    P. 
Davis  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Harry  Hartke  of 
Covington,    Ky. ;   George   W.   Slocum   of 
Milton,   Pa.;  11.   D.  Aiiebach  of  Trappe. 
Pa.;  P.  S.  Brenneman  of  Jefferson,  Ohio; 
H.  C.  Warren  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  C. 
F.  Dineen  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  A.  E. 
Elngbretson    of    Astoria,    Oregon;    D.    N. 
Geyer  of  Chicago.    III.;   I.  W.   Heaps  of 
Baltimore.    Maryland;    C.    E.    Hough    of 
Hartford.  Conn.;  N.  P.  Hull  of  Lansing, 
Mich.;  J.   B.    Irwin  of  Richfield.   Minne- 
sota; John  D.  Miller  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.; 
J.  R.  Smart  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  R.  Smith 
Snadcr  of  New  Windsor,  Maryland;  Frank 
P.  Willits  of  Ward,  Pa.;  W.  B.  Belknap  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

At  a  later  session  of  the  Board  the 
following  officers  were  re-elected:  Harry 
Hartke    of    Covington.     Ky.,    president; 

C.  E.  Hough  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  first 
vice-president;  John  Brandt  of  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  second  vice-president; 
Frank  P.  Willits  of  Ward,  Pa  .  treasurer; 
and  Charles  W.  Holman  of  Washington, 

D.  C  secretary. 
The  following  resolutions  were  presented 

by  the  Resolutions  Committee  and 
adopted. 

Whereas,  a  well-known  investment 
service  in  a  recent  bulletin  distributed  to 
its  subscribers  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  course  of  its  analysis  of  the 
securities  of  an  important  milk  distribut- 
ing company : 

"Curtailed  consumer  purchasing  power 
.  .  .  and  lower  selling  prices  have  adversely 
affected  earnings  since  early  193 1 .  Through 
reductions  in  (farm  price)  quotations, 
however,  the  major  portion  of  this  decline 
in  selling  prices  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
farmer,  and  profit  margins  .  .  .  are  still 
well  maintained.  Recent  adjustments  in 
prices  ...  are  understood  to  be  resulting 
in  substantially  increased  sales,  and  pros- 
pects indicate  general  maintenance  of  the 
present  rate  of  earnings,  through  the  re- 
maining period  of  low  public  purchasing 
power." 

Whereas,  the  decline  in  selling  price 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  farmer  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  has  become  nearly,  or 
entirely  bankrupt. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  in 
the  interest  of  equity,  fairness,  and  public 
policy,  we  call  upon  the  distributors  of 
our  product  to  pass  back  to  themselves  a 
part  of  the  loss  now  being  sustained  by 
our  milk  producers. 

2. 

Whereas,    some    of    our    states    have 

enacted  laws  taxing  butter  substitutes,  and 

Whereas,  these  laws  are  being  partially 

nullified  by  shipment  in  original  package 

into  such  states. 

Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we 
request  the  directors  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 
to  have  a  study  made  of  the  law  which 
now  permits  such  shipments  of  original 
packages  to  the  end  that  if  possible  amend- 
ments may  be  enacted  to  protect  states 
taxing  butter  substitutes. 
3. 
Whereas,  during  the  past  several  years 
changing  conditions  have  indicated  un- 
certain trends  in  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  this  Federation  has  untiring- 
ly worked  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
shortest  route  from  producer  to  consumer. 
Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  present  trend  of 
distribution  of  fluid  milk  so  that  member 
organizations  may  be  guided  in  develop- 
ing their  future  plans. 


We  reaffirm  the  policy  established  by 
this  Federation  at  its  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  favoring  immediate 
independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands: 
but  if  the  Congress  should  determine 
upon  an  interim  period  of  preparation  for 
such  independence,  we  tavor  a  graduated 
upward  scale  of  import  duties  upon  im- 
ports from  the  Islands,  or  in  lieu  thereof 
a  graduated  downward  scale  of  amounts 
of  imports  which  may  be  admitted  free  of 
duty. 

5. 
In    order    to    protect    the    agricultural 
education  of  the  United  .States  in  all  of 
its  forms. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Federation 
will  work  against  the  enactment  into  law 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of    51    on    the   "Relation   of    the    Federal 
Government  to  Education."    This  report 
is  intended  to  eliminate  Government  aid 
to  vocational  agriculture,  the  agricultural 
extension  service,  experiment  stations  and 
resident  teaching  in  all  land  grant  colleges. 
Be    It   Resolved,   that   the  policy  of 
the  Federation  shall  be  to  aid  the  exten- 
sion service  in  its  several  problems  arising 
from  help  given  to  cooperative  marketing. 
6. 
Whereas,  the  dairy  industry  is  prob- 
ably the  best  organized  of  the  branches  of 
American  agriculture,  and 

Whereas,  organization  lends  strength 
and  influence  to  any  and  all  groups,  and 
Whereas,    agriculture    is    looking    and 
must  look  to  organized  groups  for  leader- 
ship, and 

Whereas,  the  exchange  value  of  the 
products  of  our  American  farms  has  be- 
come alarmingly  lessened,  and 

Whereas,  debts,  interest  and  taxes 
have  tended  to  rise  during  the  last  few 
years  rather  than  to  decrease,  and 

Whereas,  the  lessening  of  farmers' 
ability  to  pay  debts,  interest  and  taxes 
has  brought  the  industry  of  agriculture 
alarmingly  near  insolvency,  and 

Whereas,  a  continuance  of  the  present 
conditions  must  shortly  bankrupt  and 
destroy  the  industry  of  agriculture. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we 
ask  the  directorate  of  our  organization 
to  make  a  study  or  to  authorize  those  best 
fitted  for  the  work  to  make  a  study  of  our 
monetary  system  to  the  end  that  at  least 
an  effort  may  be  made  to  lower  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  dollar  to  a  point  where 
agricultural  commodities  will  approach 
the  value  of  pre-war  days. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  until 
and  unless  such  parity  is  restored  that  we 
insist  that  some  plan  must  be  found  and 
adopted  that  will  very  drastically  reduce 
tsLxes  and  interest. 

7. 
We  reiterate  the  long  standing  policy 
of  this  Federation  in  favor  of  adequate 
import  duties  on  all  imported  products 
that  are  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  the  members  of  our  affiliated  organiza- 
tions including  adequate  equalized  rates  of 
duties  upon  all  imported  animal,  vegetable 
and  marine  oils  and  fats  and  the  raw 
materials  from  which  such  oils  and  fats 
are  extracted. 

8. 
Whereas,  the  appearance  and  activi- 
ties of  large  holding  companies  controlling 
many  milk  marketing  concerns  in  many 
markets  of  this  country  have  so  lessened 
the  bargain  power  of  organized  dairy 
farmers  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  meet  the  situation. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
Federation  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
to  thoroughly  study  the  character,  scope 
and    extent    of    territory    that    may    be 


effectively  applied  to  regional  organiza- 
tions to  more  fully  enable  our  members 
to  match  or  withstand  the  strength  of 
powerful  organizations  that  may  be  ar- 
rayed against  us. 

And  Be   It  Further  Resolved,  that 
our   members   be   informed   of   the  desire 


of  tniS  rcoerailOIl  iw  iciivjci   assasiaiavc  «ii*.» 

that  this  Committee  confer  with  any 
member  association  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  such  action  and  in  ccx)peration 
with  them  to  work  out  details  as  to  region 
boundaries  most  affected  and  such  other 
details  as  may  be  necessary. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that 
such  committee  when  appointed  is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  invite  member 
associations  in  various  regions  to  meet 
together  with  such  committee  in  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  possibilities  and  ad- 
visability of  regional  organization. 
9. 
Whereas,  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
through  loans  made  to  our  deserving  co- 
operators  and  by  advice  given  as  to 
methods  of  organization,  has  been  of  im- 
measurable help  and  assistance  to  the 
cooperative  movement,  and 

Whereas,  the  depression  and  financial 
stringency  made  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  cooperatives  to  secure  funds  from  other 
sources. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we 
voice  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  rendered  the  cooperative  move- 
ment by  the  f-"arm  Board,  and 

Further  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we 
demand  of  Congress  as  generous  appro- 
priations for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Farm  Board  as  are  provided  for  other 
boards,  commissions  and  departments  of 
our  government;  and  that  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  be  re- 
plenished in  an  amount  equivalent  to 
$200,000,000 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  September.  1932: 

No.  Inspections  Made I960 

Sediment  Tests 2284 

Meetings 2 

Attendance '45 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 49  pi. 

No.  Miles  Traveled 26.41 1 

During  the  month  86  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  —73  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  waa 
up. 

To  date  240,879  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 
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The  Changing  Scene  Around  Us* 


DR.  HANNAH  McK.  LYONS 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


AN  "INTER-STATE"  SON 

JoMph,    jrounnst    in    the  family  of   Mr. 

and  Mr*.  Edward  Thompaon,  of  tha 

Naaaau  Local,  Dalawara 


Bankruptcy  in  Morals 

"The  gravest  problem  which  is  con- 
fronting us  today",  says  Albert  G.  Mil- 
bank  writing  in  the  Survey  Graphic,  "is 
moral  bankruptcy.  The  necessity  for  a 
radical  change  of  viewpoint  amounting  to 
a  spiritual  rebirth,  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
the  nation's  problems     .     -     . 

"I  am  speaking  of  those  sins  against 
society  which  we  Americans  are  too  in- 
clined to  ignore  or  condemn  if  the  sinner 
is  smart  enough  to  be  rated  a  'successful 
man'.  The  leader  of  organized  crime  who 
exploits  the  corruptibility  of  those  charg- 
ed with  the  duty  of  maintaining  law  and 
order  is  becoming  bolder  as  he  spreads 
his  racketeering  tenacles  over  an  ever 
widening  circle  of  human  activities. 

"The  business  leader  who  forgets  the 
fact  that  his  very  position  imposes  upon 
him  a  responsibility  becomes  a  threat  to 
the  economic  order  upon  the  maintenance 
of  which  the  success  of  the  whole  capital- 
istic system  depends." 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Breaded  Carrots 
Scrub  carrots  thoroughly  and  boil  whole 
in  salted  water,  using  no  more  liquid 
than  necessary.  Drain  dry  in  colander. 
Dip  in  beaten  egg  and  roll  in  cracker 
crumbs.  Fry  in  hot  lard  or  fat.  1  make 
a  large  platterful  for  nine  persons  and  it 
does  not  take  long.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
scrape  or  peel  carrots. 

Mrs.  Norman  Rishel, 

R.  D.  No.  5,  York,  Pa. 


Cinnamon  Buns 

5  c.  sweet  milk     2  c.  lard,  scant 
3  c.  sugar  I  tsp.  soda 

2  eggs  I  yeast  cake  &  I  c.  water 

Flour  to  make  dough  stiff  enough  to  roll 
At  bedtime  make  up  dough  and  let 
let  rise  overnight.  Next  morning  take  % 
lb.  melted  butter;  thicken  with  cinnamon, 
and  sugar  additional  to  above  amount. 
Spread  on  rolled-out  dough.  Sprinkle 
with  currants  or  raisins.  Roll  as  for  jelly 
roll,  and  slice  '^  inch  thick.  Let  rise, 
and  when  light  bake  in  moderate  oven. 
This  recipe  makes  enough  buns  for  a  real 
farm  family. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Preston. 
Nottingham.  R.D.,  Chester  Co.Pa. 


Individual  pumpkin  pies  served  with 
plum  jam  and  whipped  cream  make  de- 
licious autumn  desserts. 
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16th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

ELKS'  HOTEL,  PHILADELPHIA 

Tuesday,  November  29th,  1932 

MORNING  SESSION 

(Meeting  opens  promptly  at  10  o'clock) 

Presiding 

Mrs.  Robt.  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chairman  Women's  Committee 

Community  Singing 
"How  I  Raise  My  Flowers" 

Mrs.  Lee  Holloway, 
Hurloclc,  Maryland 

"A  Lantern  Slide  Visit  Among  Neighbors" 

Elizabeth  McG.  Graham, 

"Home  and  Health  Department"  Editor 

Xylophone  Solo 

Miss  Harshberger  and  Miss  St.  Claire, 
Huntington  County,  Pennsylvania 

"Woman's  Place  in  the  Co-operative  Movement" 

Address  by  prominent  authority  on  nationwide 
cooperative  situation. 


LUNCHEON 

12:45  o'clock 

To  which  all  those  attending  the  morning  session  are  invited 

Toastmistress 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Waddington 

Woodstown,  New  Jersey 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

(Joint  meeting  of  Inter-State  membership  at   2  o'clock) 
Annual  Address  by  Our  President 

H.  D.  Allebach, 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc. 

(See  page  3  for  other  details  of  '-Inter-State"  Afternoon  Session) 


B  Doner 


It  Couldn't  Be 


Sotnc/'oJt/  .(aid  thill  il  coulJn't  he  i^ 
hut  he  ii'ilh  a  r/iiirk/i-  replied 
Thai  "nuiyhe  il  coiildn'l" ,  but  he  ^■i,, 

he  one 
If 'ho  u-oiiUn'l  .(ill/  so  till  he'd  tried 
So  he  buckled  riffht  in  ifith  the  tract  i 

firm 
On  hi.r  Jace.     I  J  he  worried  he  hid  rf 
//c  started  to  sinfl  as  he  larkled  the  A, 
riuil  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did li 
•         *         » 

There  are  thousands  to  tell  uou  it  caJ: 
be  done,  ' 

There  are  thousands  to  prophest/  Jaiti-,. 

There  are  thousands  to  point  o:il  lo ; '. 
one  bi/  one, 

'The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  vou. 

lUil  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  oj  a  gnn 

Just  lake  off  \jour  coat  and  oo  to  it, 

Just  start  to  sinii  as  i/ou  tackle  the  Iki.'. 

That  "cannot  he  done" ,  and  i/ou'll  de  ■ 
Fdc.ar  a.  Cur! 


-^^^^KT" — ^         Recently      in      a 

'jB^^^^  small    group    the 

0^U^^^^         question  was  asked, 

^^^^^^V  "What         claiming 

^^^^^^B     I     the  most 

in  the  world  to- 
day?" Immediate- 
ly one  answered. 
"Speed"  the  rush- 
ing automobile,  the 
flying  airplane;  but 
our  questioner  shook  his  head  as  another 
answered.  "Electricity",  the  magic  that 
turns  darkness  to  light  and  beauty,  that 
gives  power  to  drive  wheels  of  industry. 
And  again  our  questioner  shook  his  head 
as  he  answered  "change  changing  scenes 
everywhere:  a  changing  world." 

And  a  thought  wave  swept  over  the 
group  and  we  settled  in  our  chairs  think- 
ing we  are  living  in  a  changing  world,  a 
changing  civilization.  Science  has  made 
so  many  changes  that   the  customs  and 


"To  Develop  a  better  and  higher  man 
and  womanhood  among  ourselves."  Again 
I  read.  "We  propose    - 

meeting  together 
talking  together 
working  together 
buying  together 
selling  together 
acting  together 

and  advocate  for  our  agricultural  colleges 
that  practical  agriculture,  domestic  science 
and  all  the  arts  which  adorn  the  home  be 
taught  in  their  courses  of  study." 

I  think  the  city  of  Rome  must  have 
lived  through  a  time  similar  to  the  one  we 
are  living  now  and  the  story  is  told  of  her 
people  starving,  the  great  need  for  food  in 
the  country.  Four  vessels  were  making 
ready  to  sail,  great  hopes  were  with  the 
preparations;  they  were  to  bring  back  food. 

Just  as  they  were  ready  to  sail  a  mes- 
senger came  hurrying;  going  to  the  Cap- 


Our  Strange  Economiti 

"It  simply  is  not  the  scientific,  ig^ 
and   educational   services   of   the 
that  create  the  real  tax  burden  thtt 
the  American  back,  and  yet,  th 
the    Nation,    we    are    trying    to 
budgets  by  cutting  the  heart  out 
only    things    that    make    govemi 
creative  social  agency  in  this  com] 
world.     We  slash  scientific  bureaus, 
trim  dowrn  our  support  of  social 
and    regulatory    bureaus.        We 
education.     We  fire  visiting  nurtet, 
starve   libraries.      We   drastically 
hospital  staffs.   And  we  call  this  Econ# 
and  actually   think  we  are  intelligciU 
calling    it    that."  -Glenn    Frank,  P^ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


A  question  is  never  settled  until  li' 
settled  right. 


Your  Shopping  Servici 

LOUISE  E.  DROTLEFF 

December  will  soon  be  here  and  wt 
it  arrives  there  will  be  just  seventiE. 
shopping  days  before  Christmas,  h 
might  be  well  to  sit  down  and  decide*^; 
gifts  your  Christmas  list  is  to  include  ' 
1    -Do   you    have  a    friend   who  doe* 

great  deal  of  entertaining?  If  so,  da' 
you  think  she  would  appreciate  a  >') 
cracker  that  is  the  last  word  in  tfficiad 
and  economy?  One  twist  of  the  handk  ^ 
this  cracker  and  the  shell  is  cracked,  bi'' 
the  kernel  remains  whole.  Thirty-fcj 
cents  will  buy  this  gift. 
O— Is    your    "Ladies    Aid"    plannini 

kitchen  shower  for  their  presida' 
Then  why  not  give  her  a  stainless  * 
egg  separator  which  will  cost  you  buft 
but  which  will  be  worth  its  weight  inf 
to  the  one  who  receives  it.  If  she  alf»f 
has  a  separator  then  we  would  su|p 
a  small  brush  cleaner  for  the  carpet  s«* 
er  which  can  be  bought  for  lOc. 
'Z — Of  course  you  will  want  to  remem* 

your  neighbor  with  a  very  small  f 
After  all  it  isn't  the  gift,  but  the  p* 
that  counts.  A  stainless  steel  frying  •'>'' 
would  please  any  housewife  for  it  dn* 
the  food  as  it  lifts  it  from  the  frying  P"! 
The  beauty  of  this  "gadget"  is  thit  | 
can  be  used  for  so  many  different  purjx*! 
which  suggest  themselves  when  you  i^ 
to  use  it.  Twenty-five  cents  is  the  P" 
asked  for  this  fork. 


(Note  The»e  «rticleii  will  be  sent  to  yd 
the  above  prices,  plua  *  ■mall  charse  lorp 
age.  Orders  will  be  gladly  forwarded  by 
Home  and  Health  l)e|>artment  to  the  it 
where  they  may  be  purckased. 


I 


habits  of  our  grandparents  are  no  longer 
ours  and  no  where  is  it  more  evident  that 
in  this  business  of  home-making. 

I  well  remember  going  into  my  own 
home,  when  the  problem  of  bread-making 
had  to  be  solved,  exclaiming,  "But  I 
cannot  tell  when  it  is  right."  My  advisor 
remarked,  "Soon  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
just  by  the  touch  and  feel  of  the  dough." 
I  have  watched  my  neighbor  test  her  oven 
for  bread  by  reaching  her  hand  in  the 
oven;  and  again  for  the  right  heat  for  cake 
or  biscuit  by  a  tiny  bit  of  flour. 

At  the  Agricultural  Fairs  1  have  stood 
on  the  side  and  watched  and  listened  as 
the  live  stock  was  being  judged:  again  I 
have  stood  by  long  tables  of  corn  and 
potatoes  hearing  the  points  that  make  for 
perfection.  And  I  have  driven  home  saying 
"Why  cannot  women  have  this  same  kind 
of  knowledge  in  their  home-making:  there 
ought  to  be  a  way  for  us  to  know  why 
the  meat  that  looked  so  tender  and  deli- 
cious when  uncooked  came  to  the  table 
tough  and  uninviting:  why  some  bread 
had  big  air  holes  and  was  crumbly. 

These  things  are  not  so  today.  Recently 
'  »pent  the  week-end  with  a  friend  and  the 
thermometer  and  guage  on  her  stove  did 
the  trick  for  the  right  heat.  Well  it  is 
that  these  changes  are  taking  place  for 
home-making  is  much  more  complicated 
than  in  the  older  days  when  food  and 
clothing  and  heat  were  all  produced  and 
manufactured  right  at  home. 

Why  should  the  Grange  bring  greetings 
'^^'y?  For  answer  I  turn  to  iu  Declara- 
t'on  of  Purposea  and  the  first  one  reads 


♦(Address  delivered  at  the  recent  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  Home  Economics  Building 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.) 


About jhe'Annual  Meeting! 

Information  For  All  Who  Plan  To  Attend 


This  year  we  are  saying  to  you  urgently: 
try  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  if  you 
possibly  can,  not  only  because  a  change  of 
surroundings  will  make  your  home  cares 
weigh  less  heavily,  but  because  in  these 
days  of  stress  you,  as  your  husband's 
farm  partner,  need  the  help  of  your  asso- 
ciation and  while  it  needs  you. 
*  *  • 

You  and  your  friends  in  the  community 
are  always  invited  to  the  "Inter-State" 
annual  meeting,  whether  or  not  a  member 
of  the  family  is  this  year  a  delegate.  Last 
year  one  woman  from  New  Jersey  became 
so  interested  in  the  message  of  one  of  the 
Women's  Own  Program  speakers  that, 
although  she  could  not  be  away  from 
home  overnight,  she  drove  back  to  Phila- 
delphia early  next  morning  in  time  to 
hear  this  same  speaker  for  the  second  time. 

*  •  • 

It  is  always  a  special  pleasure  to  have 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  each  county,  with  us  for  the 
annual  meeting.  If  your  home  demonstra- 
tor does  not  already  attend  regularly,  it 
is  possible  that  she  would  appreciate  an 
invitation  from  you  to  occupy  an  empty 
seat  in  your  car. 

•  •  * 

Can  you  be  on  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  meeting  at  ten  o'clock?  This  may 
necessitate  your  coming  directly  to  the 
meeting  room,  signs  will  direct  you  as 
soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  hotel  and  fur- 
thermore may  necessitate  your  restraining 
those  little  chats  with  old  friends  until 
later  in  the  day.  We  are  asking  this  of 
you,  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  through  a 


A  Triumph  in  Patience  and  Perseverance 
Penn  State's  New  Building  Dedicated  to  the  Training  of  Women  in  Home-Making 


tain  of  the  first  ship,  he  said  "I  bring  you 
a  message  from  the  King:  that  when  you 
return  you  are  to  bring  sand."  The  Cap- 
tain's head  dropped;  he  was  sorry  for 
this  message,  but  it  was  orders,  and  he 
said,  "Very  well.  I  will  bring  sand." 
Likewise  to  the  second  and  third  Captains 
he  gave  the  orders  from  the  King.  They, 
too,  were  sorrowful,  but  replied  "When 
we  return,  we  will  bring  sand."  When  the 
fourth  Captain  heard  the  message  his 
head  dropped;  he  saw  his  friends  in  des- 
pair, wanting  to  work  for  bread:  he  saw 
mothers  with  babies  in  arms  hungry  and 
small  tots  clinging  to  her  skirt  crying  for 
food;  then  straightening  up,  he  looked  at 
the  messenger  in  the  eye  saying,  "I  am 
sorry,  but  you  take  this  message  back  to 
our  King  say  that  my  life  belongs  to  him, 
but  that  when  I  come  back  my  good  ship 
will  be  loaded  to  the  edge  with  the  best 
wheat  that  the  country  produces." 

In  dedicating  this  building  today,  we 
have  launched  it  on  the  Sea  of  Life;  when 
it  comes  back  into  port  may  it  come  lad- 
ened  with  the  very  best  fruiU.  They 
will  not  be  wheat  but  education  m 
its  broadest  meaning  teaching  the  art  of 
living.  You  will  take  to  the  poeple  infor- 
mation, and  inspire  them  to  practice 
these  arts  of  living;  aids  for  character 
building;  a  social  understanding  that  will 
enable  people  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  joyousness. 


very   full   moming   program   before   time 

for  the  luncheon. 

•  *  * 

If  you  haven't  a  new  dress  this  fall  it 

doesn't   matter,   as   far   as   your   coming 
.  1  .•        •         _  . I      ir 

lU    tllC    ailllUCII    1IIC«;I.IIIK    to    ^.....■k.-^a  ••^.^A.       •    «-.* 

of  us  even  know  of  anyone  who  has  one! 
Most  people  these  days  are  being  glad 
merely  if  the  old  ones  continue  to  hang 
together.  Why.  it  doesn't  even  matter  if 
you  haven't  gotten  that  missing  tooth 
replaced  I  Meetings,  luncheon,  banquet 
and  all  we're  meeting  together  for  the 
cause  of  co-operation,  and  material  things 

don't  count. 

•  •  • 

Many  must  breakfast  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  Tuesday  moming  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  order  to  reach  Philadelphia 
by  ten  o'clock.  We  know  of  one  family 
which  has  to  start  at  four  o'clock  1  There 
will  be  a  cup  of  piping  hot  cocoa  with 
crackers  waiting  for  you  as  soon  as  you 
have  removed  your  wraps.  But  please 
don't  visit  too  long  over  that  cup  before 
hurrying  into  the  meeting  room  before  ten 

o'clock  I 

•  •  • 

The  little  badge  with  your  name  and 
address,  with  which  everyone  will  be  pro- 
vided, is  the  only  introduction  anyone 
needs.  If  you  see  someone  you  have  a 
feeling  you'd  just  like  to  speak  to  do  it! 
If  you  haven't  ever  been  to  an  annual 
meeting,  there  will  be  many  others  also 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  we  can  promise 
you  that  you  won't  be  allowed  to  feel 
"strange"  many  minutes  after  you  arrive 
And  if  you  have  been  coming  other  years, 
you  automatically  become  a  hospitality 
committee  to  welcome  the  rest. 


Cutting  Up  Chickens  For 

a  Curb  Market  Business 


Down  at  MtLin  Cross  Road  in  New 
Cast'e  County.  Delaware.  Mrs.  Harold 
Melvin  about  six  years  ago  decided  to  try 
her  luck  with  a  stall  at  the  curb  market  in 
Wilmington,  selling  chickens.  The  trojble 
was  that  there  were  so  many  others  who 
had  the  same  idea,  and  competition  was 
keen. 


A  Buay  Time  On  Curb  Market  Day. 

Showinc  Mrs.   Melvin  and   Son  at  Their 

Stall  at  the  Wilmington  Curb  Market. 

Two  seasons  ago  Mrs.  Melvin  stumbled 
upon  a  little  discovery  which  suddenly 
lifted  her  out  of  the  class  of  the  marketeer 
selling  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  fowl  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  into  a  person  with  a 
thriving  business  which  disposes  of  as 
many  as  fifty  dressed  chickens  on  an 
ordinary  Saturday. 

It  seems  that  in  Wilmington  the  gar- 
bage man  makes  his  rounds  twice  a  week, 
and  neat  housewives  of  the  city  dislike 
having  the  refuse  lying  around  necessitated 
by  dressing  their  own  fowl  Mrs.  Melvin 
was  keen  enough  to  sense  this  situation. 


and  determined  to  experiment  by  not 
only  selling  her  poultry  dressed,  but  cut 
up  ready  for  cooking  as  well. 

Furthermore,  she  followed  up  a  clue 
from  the  Agricultural  Ejitension  Service 
which  was  pointing  out  the  value  of  icing 
foods  in  warm  weather,  by  securing  several 
ordinary  mixing  bowls  which  were  placed 
on  the  table  of  her  stall  and  kept  filled 
with  cracked  ice.  On  each  bowl  of  cracked 
ice  she  arranged  one  cut-up  chicken,  where 
it  remained,  covered  with  oil  paper,  until 
the  moment  of  purchase.  It  would  then 
be  carefully  wrapped,  together  with  sev- 
eral pieces  of  ice,  in  oil  paper,  and  finally 
brown  paper.  The  customer  was  thus 
able  to  carry  home  the  chicken  thoroughly 
chilled  but  in  a  dry  package. 

Mrs.  Melvin  feels  that  her  steady 
growth  of  business  has  been  due  not  only 
to  filling  a  need  for  cut-up  fowl,  but  be- 
cause her  customers  appreciate  the  icing 
and  careful  packaging  of  their  purchases. 
This  year  she  is  raising  twenty-five  hund- 
red chickens  to  be  marketed  in  this  way. 
There  is  too  much  work  for  her  to  manage 
alone,  but  she  is  fortunate  in  having  had 
the  assistance  of  a  capable  young  son  of 
eighteen  in  dressing  the  chickens  and  at 
the  market;  and  now  has  the  added  help 
of  her  husband  who  is  giving  all  of  his 
time  to  raising  the  chickens  needed  to 
Till  her  orders  at  the  curb  market.  Dress- 
ing and  cutting  up  fifty  chickens  in  a  day 
is  a  lot  of  work,  someone  will  say.  Yes, 
but  it  has  paid. 


Children's  colds  are  sometimes  caused 
by  tiredness.  Prevent  fatigue  by  a  daily 
routine  which  includes  a  short  nap  before 
lunch  and  an  early  bedtime. 
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Crop  Prospects  Change 

Little  During  Month 

Crop  prospects  in  Pennsylvania  have 
not  changed  materially  during  the  past 
month,  according  to  the  forecast  as  of 
October  !.  made  public  by  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service. 

The  fcrec2?*f  '"'■  n»t9  harlev.  ootatoes 
and  hay.  were  increased  slightly  over  the 
September  estimates,  while  the  indicated 
crops  of  tobacco,  peaches  and  pears,  de- 
creased somewhat.  Crops  in  which  the 
forecast  remains  unchanged  or  in  which 
the  August  forecast  is  the  preliminary 
estimate  for  the  year  include  corn,  winter 
wheat,  rye.  buckwheat,  apples  and 
grapes. 

The  yields  of  most  principal  crops  grown 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year  are  from  23  to 
30  per  cent  below  the  1931  production 
and  in  many  cases  are  somewhat  below 
the  five-year  average,  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

The  South-central  section  was  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  dry  weather  resulting 
in  the  corn  and  potato  crops  being  prac- 
tically a  failure  on  many  farms.  Other 
sections  received  adequate  moisture  with 
a  result  that  bumper  crops  arc  reported. 

The  October  I  forecast  including  pre- 
liminary estimates  for  winter  wheat  and 
rye  as  of  August  1.  are  as  follows:  ^^_^^^ 

|^p„wH..t;:::;:::::::::::bu.:    .m3s.ooo 
itire.:::::::::;::::::::::::--:;     \ilS 

K*\    .    - bu*.  2.I9U,000 

Buckwheat g^"         20.6S5.OO0 

Apples  (tofl) bu»  ,^76  000 

P««" ton;  23.310 

Crape* '""" 


November  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Associatloi^  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  under 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  Ki.ig, 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  for  basic  milk  during 
November,  1932,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  November,  1932, 
and  until  further  advised  will  be 
$1.78  per  hundred  pounds,  or  3.8 
cents  per  quart. 

Ninety   per   cent   of  your  estab- 
lished basic  quantity  will  be  used 
as    heretofore.       Ten    per    cent    of 
your  production,  up  to  and  equal 
to  your  established  basic  quantity, 
will    be    paid    for    by    cooperating 
buyers  at  a  cream  price.     (If  you 
produce     above    your    established 
basic    quantity,    ten    per    cent    of 
your    established     basic    quantity 
will  be  sold  at  a  cream  price.)   The 
price    of    basic    milk    delivered    at 
receiving    stations     in    the     51-60 
mile  zone,  three  per  cent  fat,  will 
be  $1.28  per  hundred  pounds,  with 
the   usual  differentials  and   varia- 
tions at  other  mileage  points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
November  is  based  on  the  average 
of  ninety-two  score  New  York 
butter,  plus  10  cents  per  pound  and 
this  amount  multiplied  by  four, 
will  be  the  price  of  four  per  cent 
milk  for  cream  purposes  at  all  re- 
ceiving station  points.  The  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia  cream  price  will  be 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
higher  than  the  receiving  station 
cream  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
November,  1932,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  New  York  butter 
multiplied  by  four,  plus  20%. 

, 
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STUDY 

THIS 


Can  You  Answer 

These  Questions 

About  Milk 


Question 

Whafis  the  value  of  pasteurization? 

Answer 

Dr.  Mayo  of  Rochester  says  pasteurization  has 
been  the  most  important  scientific  protection 
known  for  American  children.  It  has  wiped  out 
tuberculosis  of  the  bone;  and  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  spread  of  infectious  disease. 

Question 

What  is  soft  curd  milk  and  what  is  its  value? 

Answer 

Irrespective  of  breed,  here  and  there  we  find  a 
cow  whose  milk  has  a  soft  curd.  What  causes  it, 
is  not  as  yet  known. 

A  soft  curd  milk  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  babies  who  must  use  cow's  milk,  so  these  cows 
are  valuable. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

219  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


November,  Ij 

The  Day  of  the  Agitator 

In  times  of  general  depression,  aing 
every  body  has  or  believes  he  has.  ceru 
matters  on  his  or  her  mind  that  ought 
be  corrected,  even  though  detmite  inlj 
mation  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  i 
how  it  should  be  done  are  usually  lack 
Some  program  ought  to  be  changed.  Wkt] 
Some  folks  think  it  ought  to  be  ch&n 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Such  agitators  can  do  a  lot  to  unsett 
or  keep  in  suspense,  programs  that 
given  clear  and  wise  consideration,  mi^ 
in  time,  settle  our  troubles.   Unfortunati 
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^l^nomylnDeWed 

Painting  Job 

„  is  false   economy    to    postpone    the 
„,:„„  of  buildings  and  agricultural  .m- 

;::i.e.»".-...a..,..ho....» 

..  „f  rl»t..rioration  mcreases. 

;i:I"::t:n.onofW.C.Krueger. 
Ultural  engineer  at  the  New  ersey 
^incultural  Experiment  St.t.on.  who  be- 


Unfortuiwti  ^  that  any  man  can  do  a  good  painting 
however,  every  body  wants  immediu  '."|^^^^t  ^jU  add  to  the  durability  and 
action,  and  that  in  almost  any  industr 


,ob  that  wil 
nnrarance  of  his  property. 

'".^h:  necessary  ec,uipment  is  not  ex- 
[  p,„,ive  and.  given  proper  care,  .t  will 
I  "^        .         .: — ••     k»  says. 

ire  brushes.    A  wide 


is  impossible  under  present  day  condition 

Frequently  these  so-called  agitators  dl 
not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  situatn    ?*""]^"^i„ng  time",   he  says.      "The  only 
They  may  view  conditions  from  a  rttlj  '**'  \^  implements  are  brushes.    A  wid 
narrow  viewpoint  and  not  be  fully  awil  ****"  '*^j  ^j^^^  j,  available  but  the  oval 

..   .    '      e  paint    thoroughly    into    the    article. 

"^'"'^'^     Lping  and  putty  knives  and  a  medium 

Lei  wire  brush  are  helpful  in  cleaning 


of    the    factors    that    really    govern  tli 
situation 

Every  line  of  industry,  every  in 
business  program,  every  specific  progrit 
needs  the  closest  possible  study,  not  od> 
in  resjject  to  your  own  market  but  i!t 
the  influence  from  surrounding  marb 
as  well  as  state  wide,  country  wide  u: 
even  international  markets  Every  phit 
of  these  conditions  must  be  carefiA 
studied  in  as  much  as  they  all  haw 
bearing  on  the  situation. 

Don't  jump  at  conclusions,  get  the  (act 
if  possible.  Too  many  of  us  today  iit 
worrying  about  things  over  which  n 
have  no  control,  and  over  prograira  i 
which  we  have  had  no  part. 

One  may  think  that  some  of  these  pn> 
grams  are  impossible,  probably  they  «n 
but  with  business,  certainly  not  to  tli 
liking  of  many  of  us.  the  best  that  weo: 
do  is  to  carry  on. 

Today  the  decrease  in  the  consumptia 
of  fluid  milk  is  unsatisfactory,  but  undt 
existing  conditions  there  appears  to  be  it 
way  by  which  it  can  be  improved,  exctfi 
proably  at  a  prohibitory  cost. 

Its  time  to  think  carefully,  plan  wuely 
and  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  unib 
the  stress  of  circumstances. 


N.  J.  4-H  Club 

Members  Plan 

Judging  Conteit 

Eleven  counties  will  enter  teami  i 
three  members  and  an  alternate  in  tk 
New  Jersey  4-H  Poultry  Judging  Contoi 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  State  CoUef 
of  Agriculture  on  Saturday.  November  il 
J.  C.  Taylor,  associate  extension  servia 
poultryman  at  the  College,  announced 

The  counties  to  be  represented  indui 
Cumberland.  Cloucester.  Hunterdon.  Mb 
cer,  Middlesex.  Monmouth,  Morris,  Si 
lem.  Somerset.  Sussex,  and  Warren. 

The  winning  team  will  represent  Ne« 
Jersey  in  the  National  Poultry  Judgini 
Contest  that  is  to  be  held  at  the  Fourtk 
National  Pet  Show  in  New  York  City 
November  26th. 

In  the  New  Jersey  contest  the  poultry 
judges  will  place  awards  in  pullet  clas* 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  WhiK 
Wyandottes,  and  in  cockerel  classes « 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorn 
The  birds  will  be  judged  according  to  tht 
American  Standard  of  Perfection. 


aizee 

old  surfaces.  , 

■See  that  the  surfaces  to  be  painted  are 
a.  dean  and  as  dry  as  possible  and  cover 
all  knots  and  places  where  resin  appears 
with  shellac  varnish  to  make  the  paint 
adhere  A  small  amount  of  benzol  added 
to  the  priming  coat  of  paint  insures  pene_ 

trat.on  The  putlymg  of  nail  holes  and 
cracb  should  follow  the  priming  coat 
for  putty  does  not  stick  well  on  raw  wood 

When  painting   iron    surfaces   remove   all 
n„t  and  grease,  tmishmg  the  surface  down 

to  the  metal   with   wire  brushes  or   s.m  I 

•The  best  time-  to  paint  is  m  warm,  dry- 
weather.      Pamt    Hows   well    under   sucl. 
conditions  and  the  objects  to  be  painted 
are  likely  to  be  dry.      Eew    people   have 
either  the   inclmUion   or   the  e<,uipmeni 
necessary  to  making  a  vjood  job  of  hanJ- 
mixing  and  for  this  re  .sau  it  is  preferab.e 
tobuv  ready-mixed  puint.    The  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer  is  the  best  v.  iidc  to 
use  in  choosing  the  paint,  (or  omission  of 
the  manufacturer's  label  from  the  product 
is  an  adrr.ission  of   shifted   responubililv^ 
Most  goad  paints  consist  o(  a  pi^-ment  of 
fine,  solid  matter  suspended  in  th.  liii'i  1 
This  liquid  is  generally   coini)osed  of  Im- 
aecd  oil.  and  in  the  better  white  or  li^ht 
colored  paints  the  pigment  may  bi   wUite 
lead,    zinc    oxide,    lead    sulphate,    leaded 
zinc  oxide  or  linthopone       Cheaper   pig- 
ments such  as  iron  oxide  can  Im;  used  m 
colored  work.    ITakcd  aluminum,  metallic 
zinc  and  titanium  oxide  recently  develop- 
ed for  use  as  pigments,   are  also   recom- 
mended.    In  choosing  a  paint  give  prime 
consideration  to  the  thorough  protection 
of  the  article  to  be  painted  rather  than  to 
its  appearance. 


The  Farm  Tax  Situation* 

Taxes  per  acre  on  farm   real   estate  in 
the    12   north  central  states  for   the  year 
1930  were  about  two  and  one-half  times 
what  they  were  in  \9\\  according  to  the 
preliminary  report  of  a  research   project 
which  has  lH^en  released  by  the  Bureau  o 
Agricultural     Economics    of     the    Un.le.l 
States   Department  of  Agriculture.     The 
_^_„..  ;„  th-  f"-«t  of  a  series  dealing  with 
thlT  situation    in   various   regions  of    the 
country.  The  period  of  most  rapid  increase 
in  taxation  per  acre  was  between  1916  an  1 
1921.     Since  that  time  there  have  been 
both  advances  and  declines,  with  a  peak 
in  the  year  1929.  and  only  a  slight  decline 
since  the  peak  . 

The  tax  burden  must  lie  considered  m 
relation    to    the    price    level.       Although 
taxes  per  acre  appear  to  be  250  per  cent 
of  prewar,  m  August,   1932.  the  prices  of 
farm  products  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
were  39  per  cent  of  prewar,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  farm  products  was  only 
54  per  cent  of  prewar.    »     Reprinted  from 
"Information  Service".   October  8.    191-^. 
Department  of  Research  and   Education, 
I  ederal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America. 


Hospitdlity'sDoor 


in  Philadelphia 


m  ELKS  HOTEL 

BROAD  STREET  ABOVE  VINE 

cordially  welcomes  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Inter^StateMtlk  Producers  Assoc.at^a 
May  your  stay  be  very  emoyable.  Uur 
entire  staff'  is  anxious  to  serVe. 

Our  Unusual  Features  make  this  Hotel 
.  .^.^. .«  .n  PhiUdelohia  No  other  has  Swim- 
minlT  Pool  for  guests.  Avail  yourself  or  our 
Turkish  Baths  Bowling  Alleys.  Dining  Room 
and  other  appointments. 

We  know  they  will  please  you. 


E.  WALTER    HUDSON,  Manager 


TRADE 
MARK 


HICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NA.ME  TO  C.O  BY 


WHEN  YOU  (.()  TO  BUY 


PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Wri...  ...r  Color  C..r.l.  ...ul   I»-.''^.••    •'•'•^;;  ,';' i;*^;' p,„  A 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flinl  Building.  219  N.  Broad  St.. 

Ptiiladelphiu.  Pa. 

II.  the  l»nila<lel|.hi*  M.Ik  SI.ed 

()  F  K  I  C  E  K  S 

U.  \>.  Mlel.«<h.  I're».<lei>l 

I  icle..ck  S(..n«lc.  Vice  HrCHi.lenl 

I     K.  /.olkrs.  Sc<rel«iv 

Augu.l   \.  Miller.  A.»..unt  -Secretary 

R„l«rt  l^  IJr.i.ton.   J  reasurer 

I  \  M.   Tw.ninK.  Awistaot  TreaiiU/er 

B'lard  of  Dirertc.ra 

H  1^  MM.».h.  Ira,.;.c,  M.,ntK..M,cry  t  ...la. 
S    k    A...liews.  Hurl-  k.  I)"^*'""";      "  '  C 

Ira  J.  "ijuok.  .Str...burR,  Lancaster  Co..  Ha. 
U.irc-t  I    ll....l.,n.  WrM  (  heste..  Chester  t  «.. 

1...  |/'r)on..v..n..Sr.,vr....  H,  I >  .  Ke.. t  Co. .  !)e! 
I-.    NrU...  Jan.e..   K.......   Su...   ted   (  •■..    M. 

I  W.  ke.tl,    (  c-....v.|le.  W  .re,.  A....r.  Co..  M.i 

II  I     l.auver    I-...I  Koy.l     I.i.r..«-  <  "     •  »• 
A     K     Marvel.  K.»l.n.    I  ull.,.l  Co     Ml 

I  V.  1>H...  <:.il,.,le.  H.  IJ.  C  ur,.t.e,Un.l  C  ".,  H-. 
(  l„..er  H.  G,o.s.  M.r,  hesle,  Y...k  (•'•"- 
(.1       H.rHt.n.    Nottingham.    R.    O..    theater 

John  l^-rvel  Sutto...  kennedyville.  K^enl   I  ..  . 

I  ,el!^.ik   ,Sl.a,.gle.    Trenton.    R.    O..    Merer, 

I  .  C^  "ralU.,i.'.,  Mo....t  llully.  Burliimton  C,  . 

R    1  '^rus.ey.  Holliday.l.urg.  BUir  Co.    F'a 
llurVy  III.  Stewart.  AleKan.lria.  Huntington  C  o. 

S.  IJ^'l  routman.  He-lford.  R.  D..  »«»o..l  (  ■• 

|.-.  NV*lwininB., Newtown.  Buck.  Co.  Pa. 

1     H    W.llit».  Ward.  I>tl"«>;«"      "V  .■        f 
"v    H     W...l.l.nKton.    WooiUtown.   Salem    (u. 

H    II    Welty.  Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co..  I'a 

Executive  Committee 

HI)    Allrl.uch.  Chairman 

i;-,"v*F  &:!:       k: "  wadiwon 

R.  I.   I  u»«ey  "■  


Test  Your  Jerseys 
Prove  Your  Herd  Sire 

An  o«,™„.. ». K..>  .-H~i  ;.f --;^  ■±;'^:i'z::::>:^fs;s 

THK  AMERICAN  JERSl^Y  CATTLK  CLUB 

.-24-S  W  fst  '■i'^rd  St..  Nou  York,  N    Y  . 


Printed  Envelopes 


6>4   White 


Perfect  Job.  Quick  Service 

IM  $2         lOM  $1.65  per  M 
50M  $1.25  per  M 

20  lb   Bond  8;<i  X  1 1   Letterhe-di. 

or  Bill  Heads 

$2.45  per  M  in  5M  lol« 

A  ..v.ng  ..pportunity-Uont  p.-  «•  "P' 

DAVID  NICHOU5  COMPANY 
KINGSTON.    GEORGIA 


Population  Movement 

The  United  States  Department  of  A| 
riculture  estimates  that  1.472.000  pen* 
left  farms  for  towns  and  cities  in  193 
and  that  1 .679.000  persons  moved  f»«« 
ward.     The  gain  in  number  of  pe"""*! 
living  on   farms  was  648.000.      For  Jj! 
year  1930  it  was  estimated  that  l.766,(»'! 
persons  moved  from  cities  to  farms  »»' 
1.727.000  persons  moved  from  farms" 
cities — these  two  movements  almost 
ancing  each  other. 


Trappe  Local 

Holds  Meeting 

The  Trappe  Local   unit   of   the   Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers"  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  Keystone  Grange 
Hall,  Trappe.  Pa.,  on  October  2Sth.  1932. 
Addresse.  were  made  by  I  I.  D    AUebach, 
president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association  who  spoke  on  milk  mar- 
keting conditions  m  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed;  R    G.   Waltz,   county  agent,   who 
•poke on  Economic  Milk  Production,  while 
E  P.  Bcchtel.  field  representative  of  the 
inter-State   Milk    Producers'    Association 
spoke  on  the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

1  C  Brunner.  Trappe.  Pa.,  was  re-elect- 
ed president.  H.  D.  Allebach.  Trappe.  Pa.. 
was  elected  vice-president  and  A.  D.  Got- 
walls,  Yerkes.  Pa.,  was  re-elected  secre- 
tary. 

Delegate  elected  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  included  Strond  Weber.  College- 
ville.  Pa.  and  A.  U.  Gotwals,  Yerkes.  Pa. 


Fool  Feed 

"What  was  that  cx'.lusion  on  Si's  farm > 
"Med    fed    a   chick   some   Lay   or    Bust 
feed,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  rooster   " 


HAY,    GRAIN.    FEED.    PRODUCE 

Wr.le  u  .mediately  for  our  P"=- 
The  Hamilton  Compeny.  New  Ce.tle,  P«. 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


Move  Poultry  Houses 

Brooder  houses  and  range  shelters 
should  be  moved  a  short  distance  to 
clean  grass  range  whenever  the  area  in 
front  of  the  house  becomes  bare  and  con- 
laminated. 


Only  «5«« 


Down  tor  a 

3H.P.WITTE 

(Throttllns  Ooveritor) 
KASY       On  Best 
TERMS    EngineBuill.  -  vwaRS 

SHIPPED  FROM  KANSAS  CITY  or  PITTSBOROH. 

«...««■!•    Write  today  for  My  Big  Engln* 
r    FREE  Book-  No  Obligation. 


READ  THE 

Milk    Producers    Review 

Keep  Posted  on  Market  Conditions 

Then  Plan  Your  Dairy  Program 

CHECK  YOUR  MUX  PRIC^ON 
OFFICIAL  QUOTATIONS 

(See  page  3) 

HAVE  YOUR  WOMEN  FOLKS 
READ  THE  -HOME  AND 
HEALTH  PAGE  • 

IT  WILL  INTEREST  THEM 


An.l  don't  forget  the  advertisements. 
Nlavbc  vou  can  save  some  money— 
and  when  vou  do  write  the  adver- 
tisers tell  them  that  vou  saw  their 
ui  in  tke  "Milk  Producers   Review 


eAe 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
BELL  PHONE  No.  1 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Novem^ 


Compensation,  Aytomobile  &  Truck 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  GIVING  US  YOUR  INSURANCE 

Our  Doliriex  furnish  Comni^nxafinn  nrntArtinn  a«  r^ntwuA  Kv  tko  rnmnancatinn  A/>»        U/>  »•.<.*«.»  »L.  ._-l .  .  . .   ii         ■• 

employees.     We  paid  a  dmdend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


We  Write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.     If  Interested,  FUI  in  the  Attached  Blank  and  We  will  give  You  full  Information 


Name 


Add 


ress 


City 


County 


Insurance  Begins 19 Expires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model  

Serial  No Motor  No. 


No.  Cylinder. 
Truck... 


Capacity Serial  No Motor  No 

Pennsylvania  Tbreshermen  Ji  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311    Mechanics  Trust   BIdg.,   Harrisbnrg.   Pa 


De  Laval  Home 

Dairy  Spread 

Demonstration 


"^J^OV  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  demonstration  in  [which 
*    you  will  see  just  how  Home  Dairy  Spread  is  made  by  means 
of  a  De  Laval  Separator,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this 
delicious  dairy  product. 

This  demonstration  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  on  Tues- 
day, November  29th  at  4:45  P.  M.  at  the  Association's  headquarters 
219  North  Broad  Street. 

Home  Dairy  Spread  will  also  be  served  at  the  luncheon  ar- 
ranged for  the  ladies  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
which  will  be  given  at  the  Elks'  Hotel  at  12:45  o'clock. 

Home  Dairy  Spread  is  attracting  a  preat  deal  of  attention,  for 
it  provides  a  means  of  obtaining  an  economical,  delicious  and 
nutritious  butter-fat  spread. 

It  also  provides  a  splendid  means  for  utilizing  surplus  milk, 
and  is  something  that  every  dairy  farmer  and  his  wife  will  be  glad 
to  know  about. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
16fi  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


Made  in  Two  Sizes 


You  Can  Rely  on 

McCormick  -  Deering    Spreaders 
for  Good  Work 

J^  HK  tim  «     nd  labor  vou  save  by  using  a  McCormick-Deering 
spreader  amounts  to  cash  equivalent   to  a  subslanlial  pay- 
ment.     I  he  I  creased  crop  production  .vou  can  get  l)v  spreading 
manure  evenly  and  thinly  over  more  acres  will  lower  production 
costs  St)  much  that  you  cannot  afford  to  continue  hand  spreading 

The  patented  widespread  spiral  on  the  McCormick-Deering 
accounts  tor  the  exceptionally  wide  spread.  It  is  never  nccessan 
to  drive  over  freshly  spread  manure. 

,,  .  ^5''^  ''6!?t  draft  of  McCormick-Deering  spreaders  increases 
their  durability  and  makes  possible  spreading  full-capacity  loads 
without  overloading  teams.  Their  durability  extends  the  purchase 
price  over  years  of  continucus  usage. 

Now  is  the  time  to  spread  manure  and  today  is  the  day  to  ask  us  for  prica- 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF      AMERICA 
/neerper«(c^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.         BALTIMORE,  MD.         HARRISBURG,  PA. 


..J^J       I'Jv, 


Tnose 
of  4  cent  5  for    o-ich 


.  •t^-dP/''  a-'^'h  vn  -r.r  ^/u--T'.i  by  r-vrkot  conditions. 
,.,|vjc-      rr   bn-:.d   -n    iS',:  ^u^^:c/^^t    t.n'^    a  di  ^f  c -.ntial 
^.h'  <x&   urd   ?    c.-n.r    for    -ach  h  If  tc.lh  uo^nt  up  or 


dov;r.     'TUs'^ri^o  ii.t   i.   l.-3ucd  rlU.    .1  o     nd    r.'..n:i.C   tli^b    i^    i^^   no 


'■  to 
fc:    hc-.r^Uin!;  ■:\<.^^fj'   at 


t.3rTr-  rial   ^-^f-/^'-^'  _,   ■'•,,,  f^r,   *\  L^  -•  n.-  oor.tr ilut^-ons   ar-a   p'^yncnrs. 

drcd  pounds    (4Ci   quart.)    of   all   i.plk  bu^^at   rrom  an;;  producer   at  price 

Ustod   h.roon.  ^^  ^^    i^t.r-Stat.   Kiiv  Pr.d;c.-.'    Association  2^  per  bun- 

ared  pound.   ^  ^-^:^ ;;^; ,,l^,^^^,^   ,;...r-h-.t.   U.iry  Cou.cU   2^  per  hun- 
dred  pound.    (4e|'quorts^    n-  nU  nil':  bou.:^    Cvo^   otv^er   producers    a^    price 
listed   hereon.    ^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^.^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^   cip-ontsfor    im- 

provix.g   standards   of  qualUy   in   production   ar.:    distribution   of  i.uxk   in  tne 
?MP^S^phiamr.:  ^hod;    for   irpro^onor.t   cv.d    stuhi  ii.r  tion  of  n^mx-ots    ard 
for   an   educational  oamp-i^   udvortirinc   the    ^ood  valu.   of   dairy   products. 


Bus  if    '-■rioo   Doornnher   1st , 


Test 

per  '•^ent ,_ 
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3.05 
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B.  Svmons 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President, 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 

1932 


Director  of  Extension,  University  of  Maryland,  Makes 

Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Inter-State 

Milk  Producers*  Association 


VJ^e  have  been  passing  through  a  most 
trying  Period,  not  in  the  dairy  industry 
Lone,  but  in  agriculture  generally.  Con- 
Wition.  in  general  business  have  been 
Strongly  reflected  in  the  sales  activities  of 
1  farmers  products.  Conditions  have 
larisen  from  time  to  time  which  have  been 
-net  difficult  to  adjust  and  have  been  met 
^,  a  rule  largely  at  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
|«r«  themselves.  . 

!    The  market  prices  of  farm  commodities 


In  studying  general  price  relation  situa- 
tions of  farm  commodities,  it  is  usually 
stated  that  the  price  obtained  for  wheat, 
except  under  certain  specified  conditions, 
sets  the  price  of  practically  all  other  farm 
commodities.  With  the  price  of  wheat  low. 
yo  J  will  customarily  find  that  the  prices  of 
other  farm  commodities  drop  to  low  levels 
and  in  some  cases,  where  supply  and  de- 
mand are  factors,  have  reached  prices 
that  are  well  within  range  of  bankruptcy. 


I  cannot  recall  in  my  history  of  farm 
organization  and  experience  an  inspiration 
such  as  has  come  to  me  today  in  my 
attendance  at  this  meeting.  I  am  won- 
dering. Mr.  President  and  members, 
whether  we  all  realize  the  significance  of 
a  meeting  such  as  this,  representing  the 
intellect,  the  men  on  the  farm  and  those 
engaged  in  an  industry  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  life  of  this  nation.  Cer^ 
tainly  none  of   us  my   friends,   have  had 


The  Inter-State  organization  is  a  great 
organization  for  giving  the  facts  to  the 
membership.  Nothing  is  so  clear,  nothing 
is  so  good,  in  a  farmers'  organization,  as 
to  lay  everything  on  the  table  and  let 
everyone  have  free  expression  and  feelings, 
and  then  abide  by  the  majority  rule  100% 
The  man  who  can  take  part  in  a  meeting 
and  after  having  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak,  is  not  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  majority  and  support  his  fellow 
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have  touched  their  lowest  level  in  years 
This  does  not  apply  to  dairying  alone  but 
to  almost  every  farm  product,  not  only  in 
our  own  area,  but  throughout  the  country 
and  entire  world.      It  has  been  reported 
that  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  early 
part  of  November    1932   was   the  lowest 
during    the    past    three    hundred    years. 
Com  has  dropped  to  a  price  lower  than 
any  one  has  ever  heard      In  the  state  of 
Iowa,    a    great    corn    producing    section, 
farmers,  it  has  been  reported,   are  using 
corn  for  fuel,  replacing  coal.     There  has 
been  little  or  no  stability  to  our  markets. 
If  you   will   study    the   figures   printed 
at   top  of   column    1,    page    6,    you    will 
readily  see  that   the  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  milk  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  the  percentage  in  the  reduction 
of  some  other  farm  commodities. 


In    view    of    these    general    conditions 
which  are  more  or  less  national  or  even 
world-wide.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your 
association,    the    Inter-State    M.  k    Pro- 
ducers"   Association.    Inc.    has    therefore 
been  affected  as  have  most  other  coopera- 
tives, but  it  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
fortunate    position    as    far    as    the    value 
returned  to  its  members  was  concerned. 
By  cooperative  principles,  assisted  by  its 
membership  at  large,  it  has  done  much  to 
stabilize   not    only    the    marketing   of    its 
members'  milk,  but  also  the  price  returned 
for  the  sale  of  that  product     In  some  cases 
it  was  not  all   that  we,  as  producers  de^ 
sired  and  needed,  but  it  was  a  market  and 
that,  in  these  times  of  stress  is  saying  a 

great  deal. 

1  do  not  believe  that  any  organization 

(Contlmnil  on  P"*i-  f>) 


the  privilege  of  attending  such  a  meeting 
at   the  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
such  as  we  are  experiencing  today      The 
expression  of  interest,  the  feeling  of  un- 
rest,   the    feeling    of    wanting    to    do    the 
right    thing,    is    in    the    heart    of    every 
farmer  today.      I    am  glad   to  have  seen 
this  farmers'  organization,  so  democratic 
in   its   activities,    manifesting   and   giving 
opportunity  for  expression  to  every  man 
in  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
his  bit  to  its  welfare. 

I  was  asked  some  time  ago  down  in 
Washington,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  radical  farmer?  1  low  are  you 
going  to  answer  his  questions?  The  com- 
bined thought  of  all  those  present  was 
answered  in  this  answer:  Give  him  the 
facts  Give  them  the  facts,  and  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  men  out  of  line  will  respond. 


men.  is  not  worthy  of  being  a  member  of 
the  organization. 

There  are  certain  things  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss   with    you    this    afternoon,    in    the 
limited  time  I  have  at  my  disposal.    The 
first  is  coming  from  a  State  that  is  little, 
yet  big.    I  heard  figures  presented  by  your 
distinguished    president    of    the    various 
percentages  produced  in  the  various  states 
of  this  association.     I  take  off  my  hat  to 
the   great   state   of   Pennsylvania   that   is 
producing    such    a    fine    quality   of    milk. 
I    also   congratulate    the    other    members 
and  other  member  states,  and  1  want  to 
say  for  our  little  State  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  give  to  this  association 
our    support     100    per     cent,     under    all 
conditions  and  at  all  times.     We  believe 
in  farm  organizations  in  Maryland.   There 
(Co«tinuc<l  on  paf«  8) 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc.,  fhiladelphia,'  Pa.. 

November  29th  and  30th,  1932 


neccmw,,  «|  „      -J  of  thc  Secretary 

R.  I.  ZOLLERS 


Potato  Crop  ShortBut  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^evel 

Wisconnin  anJ  Minnc 


The  Sixteenth  Annual   meeting  of   the 
stockholders     of     the     Inter-State     Milk 
Producers"  Association.  Inc..  operating  in 
what  may  be  broadly  termed  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  comprising  the  territory  of 
South  Eastern  and  South  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania,   approximately    the   lower   half    of 
New  Jersey,   the  state  of  Delaware,   the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  a  small 
section    of    the   State   of    West    Virgmia. 
adjacent  to  the  Maryland  line,  was  held 
at  the  Elks  Hotel.  Broad  and  Wood  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa  .  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday. November  29th  and  30th.  1932 

Over  1000  delegates  from  the  Associa- 
tions Local  Units,  throughout  the  Milk 
Shed,  and  from  the  membership  at  large 
attended  the  various  sessions,  held  during 
the  period  of  the  convention 

This  gathering,  on  the  whole,  was  thc 
largest  representation  of  the  membership 
that  has  ever  attended  any  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's Annual  Meetings. 

There  was  a  keen  interest  displayed  in 
the  associations  various  programs  and 
plans  for  the  future.  In  its  election  of 
directors  and  in  the  perplexing  problems 
of  sanitary  regulations  particular  inter- 
eat  was  shown. 

The  Association,  as  the  records  of  the 
Secretary  show,  is  represented  by  226 
Local  Units,  in  the  field,  subdivided  in 
the  various  states  in  which  it  operates  as 
follows:  Pennsylvania.  155;  New  Jersey. 
23;  Maryland.  30;  Delaware.  16:  and 
West  Virginia.  2. 


Meeting  Called  To  Order 
President    H.    D.    Allebach.    called    the 
meeting   to   order   at    10:00   A.    M  .    and 
introduced  the  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  who 
made    an    address    of    welcome    to    the 
visitors,  whom  he  hailed  as  guests  of  the 
City.    In  part  he  said     "It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  to  be  able  to  get  milk  fresh  in  our 
great    city,    or    what    we    may    term    the 
Philadelphia   area,    fresh   every   morning, 
and  if  we  have  any  appreciation  of   the 
services    rendered    to    us,    we    should    be 
thankful  to  men  like  you  producers.     In 
taking     our     milk     supply     for     granted, 
sometimes  we  fail  to  think  of  the  men  who 
have  to  go  out  to  milk  their  cows  early 
in    the    morning,    caring    for    their    cows, 
and  for  the  delivery  of  their  milk. 

"We  fail  to  consider  how  our  milk  gets 
to  our  doorstep,  to  what  scientific  treat- 
ment it  has  been  subjected  to  before  we 
receive  it.  to  make  it  safe  and  pure. 

"So,  1  say  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
2,000.000  people  of  Philadelphia,  some  of 
whom  may  not  understand  the  methods 
by  which  this  is  achieved,  that  we  do 
appreciate  your  service  and  it  is  in  their 
behalf  that  1  want  to  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome  in  this  city,  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love." 

Formal  Call  To  Order 
The  formal  call  to  order,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Association,  was 
made  by  its  Secretary.  1.  Ralph  Zollers 
He  then  followed  with  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  which 
were  approved  by  the  assembly. 

Appointment  of  Committees 

President  Allebach  then  announced  the 
following  general  committees: 

Nomination  Committee 

Earl  R.  Bishop.  Chairman.  Queen  Annes 

Co..  Md. 
Floyd  Schaffer.  Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
W.  C.  Money,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 


Resolutions  Committee 

Furman  Gyger.  Chairman.  Chester  Co. 

Pa 
I  toward  Fravel.  Mercer  Co..  N.  J. 
E.  David  Walraven.  Queen  Annes  Co.. 
Md. 

fiLECTiON  Committee 

Francis  Schillinger.  Judge.  Talbot  Co.. 
Md.  ^  , 

Robert  C.  Tull,  Teller,  Sussex  Co..  Del. 
Phillip  Price.  Teller.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

Nominations  for  Directors 

The  following  candidates  for  election  of 
directors,  whose  terms  had  expired,  and 
additional  candidates  named  by  the 
Committee,  for  the  various  terms  of  ser- 
vice was  as  follows: 

For  the  three  year  term: 

H.  D.  Allebach.  Montgomery  Co..  Pa 

S.  K    Andrews.  Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 

Ira  J.  Book,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

E   H.  Donovan.  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

Albert  Sarig,  Berks  Co  ,  Pa. 

F.  P.  Willits,  Delaware  Co  ,  Pa. 

B.  H.  Welty.  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

H.  W.  Cook.  New  Castle  Co..  Del. 

W.  A   Woods.  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

L.  K.  Yoder.  New  Castle  Co  .  Del. 

Frank  Dennison.  New  Castle  Co..  Del 

Furman  Gyger.  Chester  Co  .  Pa. 

Candidates    named    for    the    two-year 

term: 

Wm.  Mendenhall.  Chester  Co  .  Pa. 
L.  D.  Caulk.  Kent  Co..  Del. 
Candidates    named    for    the    one-year 

term: 

Fred  Bleiler.  Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 

Wm.   A.    Rittenhouse.   Hunterdon  Co. 

N.J. 
W.  Walter  Ewing.  Cumberland  Co.N  J. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

The  report  of  the  treasurer.  Mr.  Robt. 
Brinton,     as    compiled    by     McGec, 


F.     

Fleisher  &  Co.,  certified  public  accountants 
was  presented  in  full  and  was  approved 
by  the  membership.  A  complete  form 
of  this  statement  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view. 

Field  and  Test  Department 
The  report  of  the  Field  and  Test  De- 
partment of  the  Association  covered  its 
work  during  the  past  year.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Frank  M.  Twining.  Director  of 
that  department.  The  report  is  printed 
in  full  on  page  17  in  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 

C.  I.  Cohee.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
presented  its  report  covering  its  years 
activities  which  will  be  found  printed  on 
page  16  of  this  issue  of  thc  Milk  Producers' 
Review. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session 

This  session  opened  with  the  annual 
address  of  President  H  D.  Allebach.  He 
fully  outlined  the  field  and  scope  of  the 
association's  activities  during  the  year 
a  full  report  of  which  is  printed  in  this 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

An  interesting  address,  presented  by 
Dr,  T.  B.  Symons,  Director  of  Extension, 
University  of  Maryland,  followed.  This 
address  is  also  printed  in  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 


Committee  on  Redistributing  Terri- 
tory Report 

The  committee  on  the  proposed  redis- 
tributing of  the  association's  territory, 
recommended  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
had  not  entirely  completed  its  labors  and 


recommended     a     teniaiivc     h'"k^= 

which  was  that  their  program  of  recom- 
mendations be  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  for  consider- 
ation and  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
present  it  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
The  committee  on  Resolutions  presented 
through  their  chairman,  Furman  Gyger, 
the  following  resolutions  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  membership  on  formal 
motion.     (See  page  12.) 

Annual  Banquet 
The  fifteenth  Annual  Banquet  of   the 
Association  was  held  at  the  Elks  Hotel. 
About  900  members  and   guests   partici- 
pated. 

Following    the   service   of   an    excellent 
dinner,   during  which  songs  and   musical 
numbers   were   presented    by    Loughran's 
Ladies'     Orchestra,     the     Four     Lads    of 
Melodie  and  Miss  Velma  Godshall.  soloist. 
of    "Sucking    Cider    Through    a    Straw  " 
fame,   diminutive   Miss  Margaret   Harsh- 
barger  ol    1  luntingdon  County,    Pa.   pre- 
sented a  number  of  xylophone  selections, 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  Mrs.  Guy  Neff. 
Frederick    Shangle,    serving    as    toast- 
master,  introducing  a  number  ol  members 
and  guests  who  responded  briefly.    Among 
these    speakers    were    V.    P     Willits,    thc 
first   president   of    the   Association.    Prof. 
McCue   of    the    University   of    Delaware. 
Hon.  1  larold  B.  Wells.  Judge  m  the  New 
jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  made 
an   outstanding    human    interest    address, 
admitting    that    he   did    not   know   much 
about  the  milk  situation.     1  le  had,  how- 
ever, had  long  experience  in  studying  the 
field  ol  human  nature. 

He  advised  his  hearers  to  keep  going, 
keep    going    straight      honesty     and    fair 
dealing  is  the  best  policy.    Cheerfulness  is 
a   big   factor   in   success.      Transact  your 
affairs  on  a    12  inches  to  the  loot  basis. 
The   best   plan   for   success   is   to  get   on 
the  right  line,  and  to  keep  going  straight 
and  hard.    The  day  of  the  grouch  should 
be  gone.      Smile  and  carry  on,   he  said, 
and  you  will  achieve  success  in  the  future. 
C.    H.    Lindback,    President.    Abbotts 
Dairies,   Inc.,  Philadelphia;  I.  W.  Heaps, 
Sec.-Treas.    Maryland    State    Dairymen's 
Association,    made   extremely    interesting 
addresses,    as   did   also   Kinzie    Bagshaw; 
Fred  5exinar,  President  Dairymen's  Lea- 
gue; M    S.  McDowell,  Penni.  State  Col- 
lege; George  Schuler,  Penna.  State  Grange. 
Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Educational 
Session,  the  Election  Committee,  through 
its  chairman  as  judge,  Mr.  Francis  Schil- 
linger,  presented  under  sworn  statement 
that    the    following    directors    had    l>een 
chosen  to  serve  as  directors: — 

Henry    D.    Allebach.    Trappe.    Mont- 
gomery Co..  Pa. 
S.    K.    Andrews.    I  lurlock.    Dorchester 

Co..  Md. 
Ira  J.  Book,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co  , 

Pa. 
Robert     F.     Brinton.     West     Chester, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Donovan,  Smyrna.  R.  D.,  Kent 
Co.,  Del. 

Albert  Sarig,  Bowers.  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

F.  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Delaware  Co  ,  Pa. 
B   I  1  Welty.  Waynesboro,  f'ranklin  Co.. 

Pa. 

Wm.  Mendenhall,  West  Chester,  Chest- 
er Co.,  Pa. 

Fred  Bleiler.  New  Tripoli.  Lehigh  Co.. 
Pa. 

H.  W.  Cook.  Newark,  New  Castle 
Co..  Del. 


K/I.^U^..  Tn..-.  Tn   MilU  PI. 

The  various  tours  to  milk,  ice  crewj 
and  bacteriological  plants  of  the  » 
operating  dealers  was  conducted  by  t), 
Field  and  Test  Department  on  Weda^ 
day,  November  30th,  1932. 

The  various  tours  included  Tour  "A 
to  Abbotts   Dairies  Milk   Bottling  ?\m 
31st  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  and  to  the  Bact» 
ological    Laboratories   of    the   same  an. 
pany;   about    30   members   attended  tl 
tour,    which   was   under    the  direction 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bechtel  of  the  I-ield  and  Tu 
Dept.  and  Mr.  Merle  Bush  of  the  Philil 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council.     Tour  "B"  ti 
Supplee-WiUs-Jones  Ice  Cream  Plant,  33k 
and  Market  Sts  ,  and  to  the  bacteriolopa 
laboratories  of  that  company  was  unii 
the  direction  of  C.  E.  Cowan  of  the  Fidt 
and  Test   Dept    and  J.   J.   Camp  of  tin 
Phila    Inter-State  Dairy  Council.    Aboii 
30    members   attended    this   tour.     Tw 
"C"  under  the  direction  of  H.  D   Kinip 
of   the  Field  and  Test   Department,  aiK 
J     I-     L,ammey   of   the   Phila.    Inter-Sutt 
Dairy     Council      visited      Supplee-Wit 
Jones  Co.'s  lx>ttling  plant.  26lh  fit  Jefo 
son  Sts.  and  Abbotts  Dairies  Inc.  plant i! 
Jrd  ft  Lombard  Sts.     About  50  attauk 
this  tour. 

Tour  "D"  was  attended  by  about  2) 
members  under  the  direction  of  0.  S 
I  lavens  of  the  field  and  Test  Dep»rt 
ment  and  I  larry  Cottman  of  the  PhiW 
delphia  Intcr-State  Dairy  Council.  Tlw 
visited  the  milk  plant  of  Harbison  Daine 
and  that  of  Baldwin  Dairies. 

Tour  "E"  was  attended  by  some  2J 
members  under  the  direction  of  J.  T 
Plummer  of  the  I  ield  and  Test  Depart 
ment  and  John  Bryan  of  the  Phila.  Intel 
State  Dairy  Council  This  tour  wat  to 
Abbotts  Dairies  Ice  Cream  plant  and  tht 
Scott-Powell  Dairies  Milk  Bottling  plwi 
at  45th  &  Parrish  Sts. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  of  our 
d  of. tock  issues  and  transfers  during 

^he  previous  year 

Stock  Record     193^ 
c.al  Year  ending  Oct.  31st  No. 

Fijcal  ic"'  Shares 

New  stock  cerx;r.-t==  ==S"-''   ^^^ 

^*"*"».f.^r«  of  Stock  one 
No.  transters  o' 

mantoanother.._.  ^••• 
Nocertificatespurchased... 
No   duplicate  certificates   is- 

.ued    (supposed     origmals 

lo»t) ,11 

No.     Duplicates      cancelled 
(orignal  found),...    ■•^• 

Mj  Certificates  recalled 
;       (check  in  payment  not  hon- 
ored by  bank) 

The  gross  number  of  certificates  issued 

„  of  the  closing   of    the    transfer   books 

;;|ol  to  this   meeting    is   reposted   as 

"ue  new  system,  completed  last  year, 
f  leXr.  belonging  to  the  different 
Lr«t  up  on  the  addressograph  system 

':S  the  new  stock  record  card  system 
rj  L  very  helpful  in  notifying  the 
Lbersofameetin^ofthelocaUni^n 

making  the  change  of  mailing  addresses, 
"t  membership  at  the  close  of  t  e 
6^1  year,  October  31st,  19)2  is  d  str. 
STed  among  226  local  units  w.th   155  in 

Pennsylvania,    30    in    Maryland     _23 
16    in    Delaware    and    ^ 


Potato  production  in  Pennsylvania  now 
promises  to  be  about  five  million  bushels 
below  the  1931  crop  and  more  than  a 
million  bushels  under  the  five-year  aver- 
age, according  to  the  latest  survey  made 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service 

Approximai'-'> 


U-  .omo  situation  pre- 
vails  in  New  York  State  while  the  Mame 
crop,  due  to  blight  and  other  unfavorable 
conditions,  will  be  more  than  ten  million 
bushels  short  of  the  harvest  a  year  ago_ 
Michigan  provides  an  exception  with 
an  estimated  crop  seven  million  bushels 
above  1931  and  four  million  ahead  of  the 


five-year  average.  „.      i       i    i 

sota  l>olh  have  crops  several  million  bushels 
less  than  the  previous  harvest,  but  some- 
what larger  than  the  1924-1928  average. 

In  view  of  the  short  crop  m  Pennsylva- 
nia   and    most    surplus   producing    states, 
marketing  specialists  of  the  State  bureau 
of  markets  are  advising  consumers  to  buy 
home-grown    potatoes    in    <,uantUy    now 
while  prices  are  low.     .t  .»  »v.^.>...  --^ 
mical,  they  say.  to  purchase  a  commodity 
like   potatoes   by    the   half   peck   or   peck 
since    they    are   used    in    relatively    large 
quantities    in    almost    every    home,    and 

furthermore,  suitable  storage  for  at  least 

a  bushel  can  readily  be  found. 


1 


1.0 


Don't  Let  Your  Milk  Freeze 

EVERYBODY  LOSES  WHEN  MILK  FREEZES 


iC  correct 
even  has  a 


in 
in 


Educational  Session 

Wkdnesday  Mornino 
The  educational  session  of  the  Convtt 
tion  was  held  on  Wednesday  morning  it 
10:  W  o'clock.  This  session  was  a  com 
bincd  meeting  of  the  Inter-Stute  Mill 
Producers'  Association  membership  ai 
visiting  guests. 

The  program  included  addresses  by 
Chas.  W.  llolman.  Secretary  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producen 
1  ederation.  Dr  James  Iv  Russell,  repre^ 
senting  the  Board  of  1  lealth  of  the  Stat. 
of  New  Jersey  spoke  at  the  Wednesdiy 
morning  session  His  address  will  be  print' 
ed  later  as  also  will  be  that  of  Dr.  J» 
II.  Willits,  Director  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, Department  of  the  University  «f 
Pennsylvania. 

Formal  adjournment  of  the  .SixteenO 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  association  folio* 
ed. 


Cattle  Await  TB  Test 

The    latest    report    from    the    Fedenl 
Government  shows  33.184,500  tubercuM 
tested    cattle    under    supervision    in  0» 
United    States,    and    2.238,600    unteatri 
cattle   on    the   waiting   list    for   the  t«l  I 
Pennsylvania    is   one    of    thirteen  stsW  f 
having  more  than  a  million  cattle  undd  | 
sufiervision. 


Freezing     temperatures     prevent    »»■  ^ 
growth  of  bacteria  but  will  not  kill  bacterj  | 
that  are  on   the  milk  equipment.     Mi«  " 
utensils  need  to  be  as  thoroughly  steraix*! 
in  winter  bm  in  summer 


New  Jersey, 

^::;^3at  our  last  Annual  Meeting 
the  local,  in  some  territories  have  been 
,bined:  we  feel  these  combinations 
have  been  very  beneficial.  The  attendance 

.t  the  meetings  held  by  the  different 
locala  durmg  the  year  was  very  '"•^ourag- 
ing  and  especially  so  at  the  meetings  held 

previous  to  this,  our  16th  annual  meeting. 
At  many  of  the  local  meetings  local  tal- 
ent appeared  on  the  program  such  as 
talks,  musical  numbers,  and  plays^  1  he 
Aa^Kiation,  through  its  officers  and  field 
representatives  endeavored  to  bring  be- 
fore these  meetings  the  milk  market  con- 
ditions and  policies  of  the  Association^ 

141  Locals  held  meetings  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  represent  them  at  this  our  16th 
annual  meeting.  At  these  meetings  I /> 
locals  were  represented.  Many  of  these 
meetmg.  were  attended  by  an  officer  from 
the  central  office  of  the  Association. 

Durmg  the  past  year  the  Board  ol 
Director,  has  held  several  regular  meetings 
and  four  special  meetings  with  a  high 
average  attendance. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  held 
meetings  at  intervals  during  the  year. 

The  Board  of  24  Directors,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  made  up  of; 
15  from  Pennsylvania 
5  from  Maryland 

3  from  New  Jersey 

1  from  Delaware 
The  Executive  Committee  of  9  is  com- 

poMd  of: 

4  from  Pennsylvania 

2  from  New  Jersey 
2  from  Maryland 
1  from  Delaware 

In  the  report  of  the  stock  record  26  7 
shares  of  capital  stock  have  been  bought 
in  by  the  Association.  This  is  done 
through  the  revolving  fund  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.  The  purchase  of  this  stock 
is  only  made  as  fast  as  it  can  be  resold  to 
new  members.  Stock  is  only  purchased 
from  those  who  are  out  of  the  dairy 
business. 

The  production  and  membership  records 
tabulated  by  your  association  are  grad- 
ually becoming   as   complete   as   modem 


1  -Producers  Lose  in  Weight  and  Test 

Aside  from  the  frozen  milk  -^^^^"f.^-J^l'^tpVre^^^^^^^^^ 
to  milk  cans  and  lids   and  becom^lost   there  is  an    pp^      ^^.^ 

from  the  icy  slush  that  --^/^"^^^e  ^^i^htTat  in  accordance  v 

UiLlsoaweUrecoen^eaj^^^^ 
sample   frozen   m^k   for  Gutter  at   test^    A  V^^^  producers 

Field   and   Test   Department  of     he   Inter  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Association  on  a  """™^^'-  °j/S  Ja,  not  frozen,  was  reduce 
of  4  per  cent,  on  days  when  '^^'^  .^^^'Jj^^  the  milk  was  allowe 
to  3.4  per  cent,  for  the  ^^^^  t  ih'Tuue  samp\e  of  milk  car 
to  freeze      It  is  evident  therefore,  that  a  truej*^  ,P  ^^^^^^ 


Reduction  In  Farm 
Income  Less  Drastic 

In  Pennsylvania 

The  gross  income  of  Pennsy'Ar.nia 
farmers  amounted  to  approximately  $ZV.- 
152.000  in  1931.  according  to  the  lederal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service.  This  rep- 
resents a  drop  of  almo.st  $110,000,000  or 

30  per  cent,   compared  with   the  income 

in  1929. 

In  spite  of  this  drastic  readjustment. 
Pennsylvania  now  ranks  ninth  |imong  all 
the  States  in  gross  farm  income  cornpa..^ 
to  twelfth  in  1929.  This  is  explained  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  number  o  the 
leading  agricultural  states  of  the  West 
farm  income  has  been  reduced  as  much 
as  45  per  cent  since  1929. 

The  principal  sources  of  income  m  IVJi 
in  Pennsylvania  were:  Milk,  eggs,  chick- 
ens, cattle  and  calves,  potatoes,  hogs,  truck 
crops,  greenhouse  products,  apples,  hay, 
farm  gardens,  tobacco  and  wheat.  1  he 
great  variation  in  these  sources  of  income 
indicates  the  complete  diversification  of 
agriculture  in  the  Commonwealth,  olh- 
cials  point  out.  _ 

The  gross  income  by  sources  in  Penn- 
sylvania  for    1931    with   comparisons   lor 

1929.  follow:  „29 

Source  .1 02  364.000  $131,008,000 

M.lk •  34^76  000       49.470.0J0 

'-?«', |7'.469.0(K) 

Chickens..... 14  242  000 

Cattle  and  Clve. :  IT  7m  (MM) 

Potatoe* 


n '.761 '.000 


Potatoes I ,  •  1 75  000 

Truck  crops.  .. 

Greenhouse  products 

Apple 

Hay • 

p'arm  gardens 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Nursery  produc 


can- 


„„.  be  ob.a;;ed  unUsV.he  frozen  milk  be  completely  .hawed  bef 
Samples  for  buttertat  tests  are  taken. 

2  -Buyer.  Lo.e  in  Handling  Frozen  Milk 

A  conslderablelloss  of  «-  -.^  j-bect^L^of  S  rlteXn 
milk.     Weighing  .s  greatly  slowed  down  B  ^adjustment 

°ol  i^,:^i:'^^y^'^^^^'  '•  ■'  "'*"" '°  *'''^'" 

'""  ^ITm-Uc  also  e--f.imental  effect  o^n  the  ^ 
of  the  milk,  which  may  lead  to  losses,  sucn 
consumption. 

3.-Consumers  Lose  in  Quality  of  Milk  ^    ^  _^^^^^ 

Milk   that  has  once  been  ^-;J^"J:;^e^h\'S^V^^^^^ 

quality.      Particles  of  the  ;riVoarticres  separate  and  frequently 

iter  freezing.     Some  °  ,  *^^;^.   f^'J  ^^  ^^d  convey   the  impression 

adhere   to   the  «»-»  ^^e  Jk  hr^^e^^^^  ..  ^ 

to  the  consumer  that  the  miiK  ua    ^  ^^^^  ij 

.,  »*r.cT  I  IKFLY  TO  BECOME  FROZEN? 
WHERE  IS  MILK  MO^ST^^IK^^^^ 

The  proof  is  evident  -Milk  ^^f^rZinl^CnTS.^  ^^ 
have  som?  dairies  tHat  never  have  fr^^^^^^^^  -  ^^  ^^,  ,,Hers 

ture  gets  below  the  freezing  pomt. 

Keep  your  milk  from  freezing- 
It  will  save  you  money. 

F  M  Twining.  Director, 

^Fieldandjest  Department. 


Korest  products 

Corn 

Pciiches 

Buckwheat. .  .  .  ■ 

Sheep  and  Lsmbs    . 

Cherries 

Strawberries 

Grapes 

Wool 

Oats 

Small  Fruits  .  .     

Maple  sugar  and  syrup 

Honey..  ■;••■■.•■: 

Plums  and  Apncots. 

Pears 

Rye ; 

Cloverseed 

Barley • 

Timothy  seed 


7.938.000 
7.812.000 
6.451. IKK) 

6  440.(KX) 

5.84<).0IK) 

5.I58.(KK) 
.•ti 3.572.(KK) 


3.072.(KK) 
(661.000 
I.  VJ  1.000 
I  091.000 
969,000 
878.000 
826.0(K) 
671.(KK) 
585.000 
540.000 
454.000 
415.000 
355.000 
318,000 
306,0<K) 
28l.fKK) 
181.000 
30.000 
25.000 


23,809,000 
23.595.000 
27.024.000 
19.744.000 
10.740.000 
10.202,000 
9.845.000 
7.267,0iK) 
8.380.0(X) 
6.I48.0(K) 
|3.254,0(K) 
3  756,000 
6,222,0<K) 
2  244,0(K) 
2  160.000 
1,695,000 
1.525,000 
585,000 
1.164.000 
1  018.000 
1  044,000 
824,000 
640,000 
314.000 
497,000 
432,000 
302,0<X) 
459.000 
180.000 
25,000 
25.000 


make 


» 

I 


office  equipment  and  machinery  can 

"Members  and  friends  of  the  Association 

are  always  welcome  at  the  office  of  the 
Association  and  should  visit  at  the  head^ 

quarters  of  their  organization,  where  a 
vast  amount  of  information  may  be  ob 
tained. 


Most  fa.'m  machinery  is  d''"'!^^  '^j 
cause  of  breakage  and   rust.      Paint  and 
ouTrotect  machines  from  rust,  and  tight 
bolts    are     the    best 
breakage. 


insurance    against 


.^^,^, $257,152,000  $365,597,000 

Milk  Production  In- 

creased  Last  Year 

Milk  production  on  farms  in  1931  yi 
estimated  at  101.815.000.000  pounds  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 

,«1  with  99  70x000.000  pounds  in 
compared  witn  -?•'.»"  . 
1930   and  98.782.000.000  pounds  m  \^l^ 
The 'Department's  Bureau  of  ^gricultura 
Economics   estimated,    m  f^^^°-.,'\\l 
about  2.807.000.000  pounds  of  milk  are 
produced  annually  in  towns,  villages,  an  J 
rural  places  not  clas.sed  by  the  Census  as 

'^  Of'the  milk  produced  on  farms  last  year. 
Misestimated  that  25.398.000.000  pounds 

was  fed  to  calves,  used  for  making  farrn 
better,  or  consumed  as  n,  i  k  -cream  on 
farms  where  produced.  This  left  76.417 
000.000  pounds  available  for  »->ea""f 
or  cream,  and  of  this  quantity  about  34.^ 
973  000,(X)0  pounds  was  skimmed  on  the 
farms    for    sale    of    the    butterfat     about 

tr^ru^Cd^^^^^^^^^^ 

't^ons.  or  marketed  through  other  whole- 

'^ThrWeau  says  that  the  estimates  of 
production  and  utilization  of  milk  in  the 
vaTious  States  in  1931  indicate  rather  wide 
"gionul  variations  both  in  production  per 

Ld  in  the  use  of  the  milk.    In  gen- 
cow  and  m  mc  uo»- 

eral  the  highest  production  of  milk  per 
cow  is  reported  from  market  milk  areas 
Ze  cows  of  the  low-testing  dairy  breeds 
predominate,  where  few  calves  are  allowed 
to  run  with  the  cows. 
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as  compared  with  most  other  areas. 

Our  production,  as  well  as,  curtailed 
consumer  purchases,  together  with  some 
other  unfavorable  influences  in  the  mar- 
keting situation  have  resulted  in  low 
prices  for  milk. 

Taking  the  year's  business  on  the  whole, 
we  have  been  able  to  attain,  for  our  mem- 
bers, practically  the  highest  price  paid 
producers  than  has  been  the  case  in  all 
but  one  large  marketing  area  in  the 
United  States. 


Editorial 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  has  completed  its  sixteenth 
year  of  its  service  both  to  its  membership 
and  to  the  consuming  public. 

Its  annual  meeting  which  was  held 
November  29th  and  30th,  in  Philadelphia 
was  attended  by  around  1000  delegates 
and  individual  members.  These  members 
also  carried  over  3,000  additional  individ- 
ual members  proxies  who  were  unable  to 
be  present  in  person. 

At  these  meetings  reports  of  the  various 
officers  and  departmental  heads  were 
presented  and  discussed.  Plans  and  poli- 
cies for  the  future  guidance  of  the  associa- 
tion were  discussed  and  acted  upon. 

A  very  great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
various  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
association  during  the  past  year  and  the 
plans  and  programs  that  have  been  adopt- 
ed and  put  into  force  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. 

Addresses  by  leading  authorities  pointed 
out  the  conditions  which  have  existed  in 
the  dairy  industry  throughout  the  world, 
of  the  conditions  under  which  some  mar- 
keting associations  were  carrying  on  their 
business  programs  etc. 

The  annual  banquet  at  which  over  900 
members  and  guests  participated,  was 
fully  up  to  the  customary  standard 

Taking  it  all  in  all.  it  was  one  of  the 
best  gatherings  of  the  membership  that 
has  ever  been  held. 


There  is  one  thing  that  all  dairymen 
should  remember  and  that  is  that  re- 
gardless of  price,  quality  is  the  biggest 
factor  in  the  consumption  of  your  product. 

See  to  it  that  you  are  producing  quality 
milk. 

There  may  be  another  producer,  another 
distributor,  just  around  the  comer  and  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  get  into  your  market. 
The  seller  with  the  best  quality  product 
usually  succeeds  in  getting  and  holding 
the  business,  and  competition  along  this 
line  is  extremely  keen. 

The  consuming  public's  earning  power 
has  been  reduced,  they  are  making  the 
dollar  go  further  and  further,  but  they 
insist  on  quality  and  if  you  have  a  quality 
product,  you  can  in  most  cases  hold  your 
trade. 

We  must  produce  milk  of  a  quality 
demanded  by  the  public  and  thereby  in- 
crease our  sales. 


Truly,  as  may  be  the  case  in  almost 
any  industry,  the  dairyman  has  been 
heavily  burdened,  but  on  the  whole  he 
has  been  favored,  in  this  market,  with  a 
comparatively  higher  price  for  his  milk. 


December  Milk  Prices 

Urjder  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  under 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  for  basic  milk,  during 
December,  1932,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  December,  1932, 
and  until  further  advised  will  be 
$1.78  per  hundred  pounds,  or  3.8 
cents  per  quart. 

The  percentage  of  your  Estab- 
lished Basic  Quantity  will  be  ad- 
justed by  taking  into  consideration 
actual  production  and  actual  sales. 
Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
price.  (If  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
per  cent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  told  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-61  mile  zone,  three  per  cent 
fat,  will  be  $1.28  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differentials 
and  variations  at  other  mileage 
points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 

The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
December  is  based  on  the  average 
of  ninety-two  score  New  Yore 
butter,  plus  5  cents  per  pound  and 
this  amount  multiplied  by  four, 
will  be  the  price  of  four  per  cent 
milk  for  cream  purposes  at  all  re- 
ceiving station  points.  The  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia  cream  price  will  be 
.343  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
higher  than  the  receiving  station 
cream  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
December,  1932,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  New  York 
multiplied  by  four. 


Board    of    Directors    Organize — Elect 
Officers 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers*  Association  was  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  corporation,  219  N  Broad 
St.,  on  November  30th.  1932 

The  following  officers  and  executive 
committee  of  the  board  were  elected: — 

OFFICERS 

President.  H.  D.  Allebach.  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa. 

Vice  Pres..  Frederick  Shangle,  Mercer 
Co.,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  Robert  F  Brinton,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. 

Asst.  Treas..  Frank  M.  Twining,  Bucks 
Co..  Pa. 

Secretary,  I.  Ralph  Zollers,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa. 

Asst.  .Secretary,  August  A.  Miller.  Dela- 
ware Co..  Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

H.  D.  Allebach,  Chr.     A.  B.  Waddington. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa     Salem  Co..  N    J. 
Frederick  Shangle.         E.  Nelson  James, 


Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 
F.  P.  Willits, 

Delaware  Co..  Pa. 
R.  I.  Tussey, 

Blair  Co  ,  Pa. 


Cecil  Co..  Md. 
E.  H.  Donovan, 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 
A.  R.  Marvel, 

Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


Following  the  election  of  officers  the 
Directors  conducted  routine  business, 
which  was  followed  by  adjournment. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


I  ATF.ST  MARKET  PRICES 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


quotetl  below  are  for  Novem 


ber,  1932.  and  represent  those  to  l>e  |.«.d  by  coo|«ral.ng  deil- 


W.'""nth.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  „t.bl.shed  ba..c  average  w.U  represent  the  amount  of  m.lk  to  be 

■  i7_.  Ujiaic  mila.  '^  t^  ...  ■__ 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report,  that,  since  the  reduction  in  price  of  milk  of  Now 
first,  the  market  has  improved  considerably,  both  as  far  as  falling  off  of  produd 
and  increase  in  consumption  is  concerned.     The  only  unfortunate  part  of  the 
situation  was,  in  permitting  the  dairymen  to  make  a  new  basic,  using  their  Od 
production,     borne   dairymen    took    advantage   of    this   situation    and   did    t'ne  tl 
they  all  were  asked  not  to  do     increased  their  production  in  order  to  raise  their 
By  doing  so  they  flooded  the  market  with  milk  and  made  it  impossible   to  handle 
and  hold  the  regular  price. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  many  farmers  did  not  raise  their  production,  nor 
they   increase   their  established   basic  quantities.     Some  sections  increased    their 
ablished  basic  quantities  around  thirty  per  cent,  while  others  were  only  four  or  fc 
per  cent  above  it  and  in  some  sections  even  made  a  lower  basic  quantity  than  bcloi> 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  letter  sent  you  by  Dr.  King,  on  Octokt 
14th,  1932,  which  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

"The  first  of  these  is  to  the  extent  that  October  production  must  be  cut  backfc 
those  producers  who  produce  in  October  an  increase  in  excess  of  the  average  produ 
tion  in  the  market.  This  ruling  may  be  found  to  be  necessary  to  keep,  for  the  t\m 
producers,  their  fair  share  in  the  market." 

It  has  been  agreed  that  any  producer  who  increased  his  basic  quantity  moretk 
fifteen  per  cent,  would  not  get  more  tiian  fifteen  per  cent  increase  in  his  basic  quantin 
unless  his  average  production  of  the  first  ten  months  of  1932  was  above  that;  thenk 
would  get  his  average  production  of  the  ten  months,  providing  it  was  not  above  tii 
new  basic  established.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  farmer,  who  for  some  reason  duraj 
October  had  hard  luck  with  his  milking  herd,  and  was  not  able  to  make  a  basic,  ilk 
didn't  reach  his  old  basic,  yet  his  average  production  for  the  first  ten  months  o(  191! 
was  above  the  basic  he  made,  it  bein^  lower  than  his  old  basic,  he  then  would  b«» 
titled  to  his  average  production  up  to  and  e  jual  to  his  old  basic.  1  his  we  beiiwd 
was  taking  care  of  both  classes  of  producers. 

The  purpose  of  adjusting  the.se  basics  is  to  keep  our  basics  in  line  with  our  salt 
and.  since  we  are  going  on  a  reporting  basis,  it  is  very  important  that  our  estabiiik 
basic  quantities  do  not  exceed  our  sales,  because  if  they  do  we  will  have  to  always  tili 
a  percentage  of  same  in  paying  for  milk. 

We  are  glad  to  report,  that,  for  the  month  of  November,  milk  will  be  paida 
one  hundred  f>er  cent  of  your  new  established  basic  quantity,  less  ten  per  cent  for  crew 
From  the  figures  reported  on  the  reporting  basis,  it  has  shown  that  these  are  the  figuia 
to  be  paid  on.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  time  in  the  near  future  some  plan  will  hjn 
to  be  worked  out  to  take  care  of  the  producer  who  is  endeavoring  to  increase  his  het 
and  wants  to  add  a  larger  established  basic  quantity,  also  to  take  care  of  the  produce 
who  has.  for  some  reason,  established  a  large  basic  quantity  and  is  now  producing  wii 
below  that  amount.  It  proves  in  fact  that  such  a  producer  docs  not  need  that  mwi 
basic,  therefore  it  should  be  taken  from  him  and  handed  over  to  the  farmer  who  actually 
ne«>ds  it,  because  of  his  increases  in  his  herd.  With  the  reporting  basis  effective,  *t 
are  able  to  know  just  what  the  amount  of  milk  to  be  paid  for  at  basic  prices  amountjto 

On  our  reporting  basis,  we  will  have  a  closer  check  as  to  the  amount  of  milk  solan 
liquid  milk. 

We  are  also  working  on  the  problem  of  freight  rates  of  milk,  both  from  receivinj 
stations  and  direct  hauled  milk  to  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  freight  rates  on  milk 
going  to  receiving  stations.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  adjustment  needed  along  this  lint 
but  its  correction  is  a  slow  process  and  no  doubt  will  take  some  time  until  it  is  proptrl) 
adjusted  to  meet  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  tcnlay. 

It  has  been  reported  that  there  is  no  surplus  milk  in  Philadelphia  today  Thii 
report  is  being  circulated  around  certain  parts  of  our  territory.  Let  me  state  to  yoo. 
that  there  has  been  practically  no  surplus  worth  spe  tking  about  in  Philadelphia.  Smtll 
distributors  have  never  been  able  to  carry  much  surplus  because  they  do  not  have  tw 
facilities  to  handle  it.  Our  large  dealers  have  and  are  taking  care  of  their  own  surplw 
by  manufacturing  it.  either  in  the  city  or  in  their  nearby  receiving  st.tion.  The  smil" 
distributor  always  has  and  always  will,  we  believe,  buy  what  milk  he  needs  by  takiH 
on  extra  farmers  or  decreasing  it  by  laying  a  farmer  off.  as  the  market  warrants,  wha 
you  come  to  the  larger  distributors  who  have  receiving  stations  all  over  the  country, 
they  always  have  and  always  will  manufacture  their  surplus  out  at  a  receiving  statiot 
which  is  the  farthest  away  from  the  market,  because  that  is  the  place  where  the  freigh' 
is  highest  and  the  price  of  milk  is  the  lowest,  therefore  it  is  more  economical  to  manu- 
facture that  milk  at  its  source. 

We  have  proof,  based  on  a  close  survey,  that  the  dealers,  during  part  of  the  yW 
1932.  manufactured  more  milk  at  these  receiving  stations  than  they  paid  for  at  surplui 
price.  One  of  the  large  distributors  within  our  milk  shed,  has  stated  that  he  had  « 
much  as  1000  cans  of  milk  per  day  that  had  to  be  separated  and  the  cream  used  to' 
making  butter.  That  condition  does  not  prevail  to  so  large  an  extent  today,  but  they 
are  still  manufacturing  some  milk  back  at  these  receiving  stations. 

When  you  are  told  that  there  is  no  surplus  on  the  market  in  Philadelphia,  no 
doubt  it  may  be  true,  but  a  surplus  may  still  exist;  for  example:  take  the  situation  ol 
the  Citrus  Growers  Association  of  California;  that  organization  never  let  the  surplu* 
get  on  any  market  in  the  East.  They  ship  only  that  amount  of  fruit  that  the  consumiW 
public  will  consume  and  the  rest  of  it  is  left  back  in  their  orchards  or  in  the  warehouse" 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  other  cases  You  seldom  find  the  surplus  on  the  mirW 
where  the  product  is  being  consumed.  If  you  did,  the  price  would  be  reduced  to  sue 
a  point  that  no  one  could  hope  to  obtain  any  reason .tbie  price  for  their  product. 
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MENTION  THE  REVIEW 
WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS 


Test 
Per  Cent. 
3 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3  3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3  5 
3  55 
3.6 
3  65 
3  7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.S5 
3.9 
J.9J 
4. 

4,0$ 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4  35 
4.4 
4.4$ 
4.5 
4.5$ 
4.6 
4.65 
4  7 
4.75 
4  8 
4.85 
4  9 
4.95 
5. 


BASIC  PKICE 

November.  1932 

FOB,  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

UaMc  guaiilily 
Per  100  l.lw. 
$1.70 
1  HO 
1  H2 
I  «4 
1    H6 

I  m 

I  90 
I  92 
I    94 

1  96 
1.9S 
2.00 

2  02 
2  04 
2  06 
2  IW 


2   10 

2.12 

2   14 

2.16 

2   18 

2  20 

2  22 

2.24 

2.26 

2.28 

2.30 

2  32 

2  34 

2.36 

2  »« 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.4< 

2. SO 

2,S2 

2.54 

2.56 

2,M 


Price 

Per   Qt. 

3.8 

3.B5 

3.9 

3  95 
4. 
4.05 

4  I 
4.1 
4    15 
4  2 
4.25 
4  3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4  45 
4  5 
4,55 
4  6 
4  65 
4.7 
4  75 
4  75 
4.« 
4.85 
4.9 

4  95 
5. 

$.0$ 
J.OJ 
».l 
$.15 
$.2 

5  25 
$.1 
5.}9 
5.4 

Its 

5$ 

5,55 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station* 
November.  1932 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inl.nd  «tatlons 
carry  dlfterenlials  subject  to  l.K:al  arrangeiuenls 
Prices     are     less    freight     and     receiving    station 

charges.  l.  u    . 

freight  Kates 

Per  100  Lb. 

268 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

November,  1932 
F.O,B.  Philadelphia 


Te.t 
PerCent 

5. 

3,05 

5.1 

3,15 

3,2 

3  25 

3  ) 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
36 
365 
3  7 
3  75 
3  » 
3  85 

3  9 
3,95 
4. 

4,05 
4,1 
4.15 
42 
425 

4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
445 
4  5 
455 
46 
465 
4,7 
4,75 
48 
4  85 
49 
4.95 
5. 


Cr£AM 


Surplus 


Per 
lOU  Lb. 
$1.02 
1  04 
1. 06 
I  08 
1.10 
I    12 
1.14 
1    16 
1.18 
1  20 
1,22 
I  24 
1,26 
1,28 
1,30 
I  32 
1   34 
1   36 
I   38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1,48 
1,50 
1,52 
1,54 
1,56 
1,58 
1  60 
1  62 
1,64 
1,66 
1,68 
1,70 
1,72 
1,74 
1.76 
1.78 
1,80 
1.82 


Per 
Q«.  (<•) 
Z  i 
2  25 
2  3 
2  3 
2  35 
2  4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 

2.6 

2  6 

2  65 

2  7 

2  75 

2  8 

2,85 

2  9 

2,9 

2  95 
3, 

3  05 
3.1 

3   15 
3  2 
3  2 
3  25 
3,3 
3,35 
3  4 
3  45 
3   5 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3   7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 


lot)  Lb. 

$0  82 

0  84 

0  86 

0  88 

0.9() 

0  92 

0  94 

()  'M 

0  98 

LOO 

1   02 

I   04 

I   06 

I  m 

I  10 
1  12 
I  14 
1  16 
I  18 
1  20 
I  22 
1  24 
I  26 
1,28 
I  30 
I  32 
I  34 
I  36 
1  38 
I  40 
I  42 
1    44 


46 
48 
I  50 
I  52 
1  54 
1  56 
I  58 
I  60 
I   62 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 


1931 
January 
Februsry 
Msrck 
April 
M.y 
June 
July 
Aufujt 
September 
October 

Novtmber 

tJecember 
1932 

Jtnutry 

Februsry 

M.rch 

Aoril 

M.y 

J«IM 
July 

Auput 
5*n'ember 
October 
NoYsniber 


*%  At  All  Receiving  Station* 
Clj^ss  I 


III 
III 

I    13 

1.03 

.92 

.'K) 

.97 

I   08 

I   24 

1,35 

1   20 

1.20 

.96 
.87 
.88 

.78 
.75 
.66 
.82 
.94 

:X 

.87 


Ml 

I.F.S 

1 

to 

10  inc. 

11 

to 

20  •■ 

21 

to 

30  ■' 

31 

to 

40  " 

41 

to 

50  " 

51 

to 

60  " 

61 

to 

70  " 

71 

to 

80  " 

81 

to 

90  - 

91 

to 

100  " 

101 

to 

no  " 

III 

to 

120  - 

121 

to 

130  •' 

131 

to 

140  ■' 

141 

to 

150  ■• 

151 

to 

\M    ■• 

161 

to 

170  ■• 

171 

to 

180  " 

181 

to 

190  •• 

191 

to 

200  ■ 

201 

to 

210 

211 

to 

220  ■■ 

221 

to 

230  " 

231 

to 

240  ■• 

241 

to 

250  - 

251 

to 

261)  • 

261 

u 

270  - 

27 

to 

280  " 

78 

t< 

2'W  ■■ 

29 

t< 

300  " 

283 
,303 
.313 
.333 
,343 
,364 
,374 

389 
.399  I 

,414  I 

.424 
.434 
,450 
,460 
,475 
,480 
,490 

505 

510 
,520 
.535 
.540 
,550 

556 

,566 
576 

,581 
596 

.600 


Price 
3%  Milk 
$1  35 
1  34 
1,32 
1  31 
1  29 
1  28 
1.26 
1.25 
1,23 


22 

21 

20 

19 

17 

16 

15 

14 

I) 

12 

II 

10 

I   09 

I  08 

I  07 

1.06 

1,05 

I  04 

1,04 

I  02 

1,02 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

Ni»vcmber,  1932 
At  All  Receiving  Stations 


I^ERS     REVIEW ^?— 

Nov.  1932,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

rf.e  orice  of  -A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacterid,  count  a  any 
•A"  nlilkTltv^ry  po.nT  ly  be  ascertained  by  add.n.  to  the  ba.se  pr.ce  per  10.)  lbs. 
milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  below. 

Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

Minimum    Butterfat 

NAME  OF  Delivery  Point  -^f-^rriu^^^T       ^'riw"^:;"  "(JoVb.^ 

DKLIVERY   POINT  Location  in  Mileage  '""p-Vc-ent 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  r~  n  a  4  00  »''" 

47th  and  Lancaster \-}\u  4  00  '-^ 

31st  an.l  Chestnut [?.n  4  00  1-98 

Baldwin  Dairies ^. "  »•  404,  |.98 

Brueninger-Dairies l-.u.o. 

Other  Terminal  Mark«t«  ,   r>  n  4  00  ••'• 

,\..;-;.-...  M    J .......  '..OB-  l^  !.98 

Camden.N.J n- r.  t.     i            9    ...  4   00  <»9 

Norristown.  P. g  R  R"      "'    2S    r  .'  4   00  •■" 

Wilmington,  Del F.O.B.    less    25    cts.  4,UU 

Receiving  Station*  .      ,„  j   jq  1.49 

Ansefma,  Pa 7/.      77n  3   70  '24 

Bedford,  Pa ^V,      M  370  151 

Bridgeton,  N.  J '^O  »/^ 

Byers,  Pa ,1     ?7n  3   70  '24 

Curryville,  Pa ^^      270  *  "^  ,42 

Goshen.  Pa.' mt    7U)  3    70  '30 

Huntingdon,  P. ^V,      l^  3    70  ''♦» 

Kelton.  Pa ^    "  ^0  ^'  ,49 

Kimberton.Pa 4I5  3    70  •'•9 

Landenl>erg.  Pa J      ,    „  3    70  1,32 

Mercer.burg,  Pa V        4  3    70  •" 

Nassau.  Del ''      '^  V  70  I    48 

Osford.Pa *        2o  3    70  "^S 

Red  Hill.  Pa I,      Kn  4   00  ''»» 

R,n«..es,  N,  J *-$"  4   ,H)  151 

Rushland.  Pa i^i    |2n  4  00  '    '* 

Snow  Hill,  Md 5       60  ^  ,32 

Waynesboro,  Pa I,,    «n  3    70  128 

Williamsburg.  Pa »,      in  3    70  '51 

Yerkes.  Pa     liXh  370  "'»9 

Zieglersville,  Pa **'   ^^ 

NoTt  (I)  Definition  of  Bacteria  Classes  I.  II.  "'•Vj  •  „^,.  „,  v«„„  i^.„.  July.  August.  September 
■^Shipper,  of  A  Milk  to  Receiving  St-I-".  •K.'inj,  the  r^onth  °!)'^3''^''',,J^^«vJ"^i'-,„,%h.||  receive  a 
and  Oct.iber.  having  an  average  b«'«''"""Xoperw,th^^n  average  count  of  m-.re  than  10  0)J  and  less 
b.,nu,  of  4')  cent,  per  hundred  pounds  ""''  » J^Pj".' 7,  "  ;"  ,,  luring  N  .vember.  December.  January, 
than  50.00  ).  shall  receive  a  b5nu,  of  25  cent,  per  ^l"J''JJ'l^'\r^  '  f,,  ,  »  those  producers  only,  who  have 
February,  M,rch    an-1  April,  ^^'-^^^-'f^^l'"':^^^^^^^  provided  that  at  least 

received  similar  '«""«V'r7  f  f  Au«u,t  P  oW,  in  addition  to  the  ab  .ve  inentionel.  qualifying 
one  of  the,,  three  months  "^^J^'y^'^Xrlanutry  February.  March,  and  April  for  -A-  milk  bonuses 
during  the  months  of  N  .vember  December  J*"""*''  „'  1,"  „j  '  j  poun  Is  for  a  bacteria  count  ol  10.000 
a,  above  described,  shall  be  paid  a  bonus  of  2*  «;/;„P%'„— ,'1^°,  ,h.n  lO.ODO  and  le,,  than  50.009. 
"'  '"cVs^  ,''rh?prJ::  w^r±:i!fv"r  Cli":  TboVrol  rO  «nts  per  lOO  Ib,.  .f  the  b-ctena  requirement. 
t.i.*»»         .-.n  PI^  lerminal  market  delivery  pomts  are  met. 

c..*  u  i|^r^^::^"^:iTr?^'^;::7ir  b::^:^!^:';::^  'oo  .b,.  if  the  b.ct.r..  re.ui,.»-nu 
\?,  :\  ::crnl'r;:.^:n^^&'=::i2^n  10^0^^ 

-  ^,f0^iBSY!;^^^f  .^r^.^^.i^ff  :^.r^^K!^eria  requirement. 

( i )  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  •'«  ""'  T'''- 

(2)  at  receiv.n,,  market  delivery  points  '«  ^'Wl  or^ver.  ^^^  k,,un»  re- 

Th.  butterfa't  differential  of  6  cents  per  '.    '";;3Vn1ess^he  bT,  e^fa.  T^st^s  equal  to,  or  hrgher  th.n 

ouirement.  are  met.  ""'  7"  ^'.V^^7.1>.^7'^^lT  rhere"?!^^^^^^^^  .»    '-bvered, 

the  minimum  requirement  ol  the  delivery  poin. 


Per 

Qt.  (O 
I    75 
1    8 
1   85 
19 

1  95 
2, 

2 

2  05 
2  1 

2   15 
2  2 
2  25 
2  3 
2  3 
2  35 
2,4 
2  45 
2  5 
2  55 
2  6 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2,75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 
2  9 

2  95 
3, 

3  05 
3   1 

3    15 
3   2 
3  2 
3  25 
3,3 
3.35 
3  4 
3  45 
3.5 


Te.t 

Cream 
Per  100  Lb. 

.Surplus 
Per  100  Lb 

J. 

$0,67 

$0  47 

3  05 

0  69 

0  49 

3  1 

0  71 

0,51 

3,15 

0  73 

0  53 

3.2 

0  75 

0  55 

3.25 

0  77 

0,57 

3.3 

0,79 

0  59 

3  35 

0  81 

0  61 

3  4 

0  83 

0  63 

3  45 

(1  85 

0  65 

)  3 

0.87 

0  67 

3.SS 

0  89 

0  69 

3.6 

0,91 

0  71 

3.65 

0  93 

0,73 

3,7 

0  95 

0  75 

3.75 

0  97 

0  77 

3  8 

0.99 

0  79 

i.Si 

1  01 

0  81 

3  9 

1  03 

0.83 

3  95 

1,05 

0  85 

4 

1  07 

0.87 

4  05 

1  (» 

0  89 

4  1 
4  15 

1  II 

0.91 

1,13 

0.93 

4  2 

1  15 

0.95 

4  25 

1  17 

0.97 

4  3 

1.19 

0.99 

4  15 

1.21 

1.01 

4  4 

1,23 

'•2 

4  45 

1  25 

2J 

4  s 

1  27 

'•91 

4  55 

1,29 

I.0» 

4  6 

1  31 

l.ll 

4  65 

1  33 

!  !1 

4  7 

1  35 

1.15 

4  75 

1  37 

1.17 

4  8 

1  39 

1.19 

4  85 

1,41 

1.21 

4  9 

1  43 

1.23 

4  95 

1  45 

1.25 

5, 

1  47 

1.27 

Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  followin?  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers"  Association  field 
men  in  conniction  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
tlie  month  of  October.   1932; 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made 9258 

No,  Plants  Investigated  ^6 

No,  Membership  Calls '^ 

No,  Calls  on  Me.nberj  418 

Nd,  Qial,  Improvem't  Calls  92 

No,  1  lerd  Sample :.  Tested  459 

No,  New  Members  Signed 7 

No.  CowsSignjd '^^^ 

No.  Tran  ifers  Made ^ 

No.  Meetings  Attended 62 

No.  Attendin.,?  Meetings 5013 

No,  Mastitis  Tests 284 

No,  Microscopic  Tests ^'^ 


MONTHLY  BASIC  I'R'CE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

'^  Receiving 

F.O  B,  Phila,     station  51-60  mil 
Per  100  Lbs.  (Jls.      Per  100  Lbs. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy   Council 

The  following  is  a  re|>ort  of  the  work 
done  by  the  (^.i.ility  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  October.  1932: 

No,  Inspections  Made 2205 

Sediment  Tests 3184 

Meetings '" 

Attendance ''"' 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 21  pi. 

No.  Miles  Traveled 29.3% 

During  the  month  30  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  -26  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 

up 

To   date   243.084    farm    inspections 

have  been  made. 


_ 


1930 

December     1-15 

16-31 

1931 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
.September 
October 
Ntivemlicr 
Decemlier 
1932 

anuary 
ruary 


Janua 
Febru 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Jieptember 

October 

November 


1-15 
6-29 


3  29 
2  89 

2  89 
2  89 
2.89 
2  89 
2  89 
2  89 
2.89 
2  89 
2  56 
2  56 
2  56 
2.56 

2  51 
2  51 
2  14 
2.14 
2.14 
2  14 
2,14 
2  00 
2.00 

2  00 
2  00 
1,78 


7   1 
6.2 

6  2 
6  2 
6  2 
6  2 
6  2 
6  2 
6  2 
6  2 
5  5 
5  5 
5.5 
5  5 

5,4 
5  4 
4  6 
4  6 
4  6 
4  6 
4,6 
4,3 
4  3 

4  3 
4  3 
3.8 


2,71 
2,31 

2  31 
2  31 

2  31 
2  31 
2,31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
1  98 
1,98 
I  98 
1.98 

I  93 
I  93 
I  64 
I  64 
1,64 
1,64 
I  64 
I  50 
I    50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.28 


Local  Meetings 

Every  dairyman  should  make  it  a 
special  point  to  attend  all  the  meetings 
of  his  locil  unit. 

Particularly  so  at  this  time  when 
your  elected  delegates  wlio  attended 
the  Inter  St.^te  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation annual  meeting  as  an  olfici  .1 
representative  of  your  loc  .1  will  present 
rcpjrts  as  to  the  various  pro'ilems  ol 
your  Association  considered  durin-;  its 
8-veral  se+sions,  as  well  as  its  programs 
for  the  future,  which  should  prove  to 
be  of  particul:ir  interest  to  every  dairy- 
man in  the  entire  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed. 

The  women  of  your  family  are  not 
only  always  welcome  but  are  urged  to 
attend  all  local  meetings  when  possible. 


Farm  Wages  Fall 

To  Pre- War  Level 

For  the  first  time  since  1911,  the  aver- 
age farm  wage  with  board  in  Pennsylvania 
dropped    below    twenty-five    dollars    per 
month  tais  summer,  according  to  records 
in  Federal-State     Crop     Reporting  office. 
The    avcraije    monthly    wage    paid    by 
farmers  (board   included)  en  July    I    this 
yar  was  $22.50,   compared    to  a   record 
high  of  $53,30  in   1920.  $20,00  in   1911. 
and  $17  03  in    1902.      On  a   daily  basis, 
the   farm    wa^e   trend   was   upward   from 
86  cents  in  I9J2  to  $3, 10  m  1920.  and  then 
downward  to  $1,25  this  past  summer. 

The  farm  labor  supply  and  demand 
situation  has  completely  reversed  itself 
since  1928  when  there  were  almost  two 
jobs  open  to  every  man  looking  for  farm 
work  Now  there  are  almost  two  men 
available  for  every  job. 
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"OUR  SIXTEENTH  YEAR" 

H.  D.  Allebach,  President,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 

(Cuntinucd  fnim  pnge  I) 


Index  Number*  ol  Farm  Price*  in  Pa.** 

SouRCK— U.  S.  D.  A.  BuBtAU  OF  Crop  &  Live- 
stock   Estimates    Statistical __Supplement    to 
"Milk      Production      Trends" — Number      6 — 
March.  1932 

May     October 

Com 

Wheat 239 

Oata 

Hay 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Rye 

Buclcwheat 

Chiclcens 

Eggs 

Butter 

Wool 

Horses 

Milk  Cows 

Veal  Calves 

Hogs 

Beef  Cattle 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Milk 


o»-» 

ICIJ7 

247 

53 

239 

62 

218 

58 

104 

61 

487 

61 

332 

93 

227 

57 

230 

57 

232 

99 

220 

107 

216 

72 

359 

67 

94 

59 

197 

87 

200 

68 

194 

54 

163 

74 

2IS 

75 

189 

45 

243 

81 

Pa.  Farm  Products. 


241 


74 


••—Data  from  Pa.  Ext.  Circ.  101  issued  Nov.  1923 
and  Monthly  Index  Computed  by  Dept.  of 
Agr.  Economics.  Pa.  State  College. 
• — Expressed  as  a  Percent  of  Prices  received  Ijy 
Farmers  in  the  corresponding  month,  1910- 
1914  (Pre- War  Period). 


consumption  higher  than  it  would  be 
without  it8  activities  at  this  time.  The 
Dairy  Council  is  constantly  keeping  before 
the  consuming  public  the  high  food  and 
economical  value  of  our  dairy  products. 
Production 
The  production  of  milk  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  has  been  lower  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Although  most  other 
territories  show  an  increase  in  production, 
our  territory  shows  a  decrease,  and  this 
has  been  quite  a  benefit  to  our  organization 
in  holding  the  price  higher  for  its  members 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  markets. 

We  are  quoting  in  the  table  below  the 
production  of  milk  covering  the  calendar 
year  of  1931,  which  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  production  from  different  states  in 
which  we  operate.  We  cannot  give  you 
this  production  of  1932  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  so  we  must  always  quote 
the  previous  year. 


can  successfully  maintain  the  sales  price 
of  its  product  much  in  excess  of  the  price 
of  other  general  farm  commodities  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  In  other  words,  it 
cannot  be  done  regardless  of  all  other  con- 
ditions. 

Our  only  hope  is  that  farm  organization 
will  come  through  this  depression  not  only 
as  strong  as  when  they  went  into  it  but 
even  stronger.  Unless  the  farmers  stay 
united  and  will  strengthen  their  organiza- 
tions they  will  never  solve  these  great 
problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved  in 
the  near  future.  Through  the  effort  of  the 
united  organizations  all  working  for  the 
interest  of  the  farmers,  some  of  the  farm 
problems  can  be  solved  which  will  be  a 
help  not  only  to  the  milk  producers  but  to 
t'le  farmers  in  other  lines  as  well. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  that  we  will 
hive  to  produce  a  quality  product,  for  a 
q  jality  product  is  more  salable  at  all  times 
t  lan  a  product  that  is  not  up  to  standard. 
V/e  find  that  many  cooperative  organiza- 
tions are  building  their  program  around  a 
q  iality    product,    although    some   of    our 
f  ..rmers  are  taking  exception,  and  possibly 
rijhtly  so,  to  some  of  the  new  State  or 
r  lunicipal  regulations  which  we  arc  bav- 
in •  to  meet,  and  at  a  cost  of  quite  a  sum  of 
money.    If  these  regulations  are  rightly  en- 
f.rced  and  they  carry  out  their  purpose  of 
i..iproving  the  quality  of   the  milk,  it   is 
q    jstionable   whether    we    should    object 
t  o  much  against  them.     Providing  how- 
e   cr,  that  the  Boards  of  1  lealth  who  are 
in  i sting  upon  these  regulations,  see  to  it 
t    -t  all  the  producers  shipping  on  their 
m-rkets  meet  the  same   regulations   and 
t  .-t  they  will  not  allow  milk  to  come  into 
t   :^  market  until  they  have  been  met.   We 
bjlieve  then  that  such  state  or  municipal 
r.jjlalions   will    protect    the  farmer  who 
a.t.^ally  has  fixed  up  his  premises  and  is 
p.'oJucing    a    high   quality    milk,    against 
d  iiiymen  who  have  not  met  these  regu- 
Lt'ons. 

A  ong  with  the  improved  quality  of  the 
pro  luct  comes  the  advertising  of  its  food 
v  .!;:e.  Unless  our  product  is  of  the  high- 
e.t  quality,  it  might  be  questionable 
w  ...t  -.er  it  would  pay  for  an  organization 
t  J  sp.nd  money  to  advertise  its  product, 
tut  .vith  the  quality,  which  I  feel  we  have 
hjrj  n  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  it  is 
my  o.,inion  that  we  are  doing  the  proper 
t  i.nj  to  support  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  in  carrying  on  the 
V,  ..n  Lrful  piece  of  work  which  it  has  been 
djing  in  advertising  the  food  value  of 
milk  Ij  the  consuming  public.  We  know 
tiiat  :t  has  in  the  past  helped  to  increase 
t!ic  c.ty  consumption  of  milk.  We  know 
that  it  is  at  present  helping  to  hold  that 


VOLUME   AND    VALUE   OF   INTER-STATE 

PRODUCTION 

Calendar  Year  1931 

BASED  ON    4%    BUTTERFAT— F.   O.    B.    PHILADELPHIA. 
PKNNA. 

Origin  Volume  Value 

STATE  Pounds      Percent  Dollars 

Pennsylvania.  .535,076.557     66.81   $16,030,893  65 
New  Jersey....   89.414.229      11.17       2.678.850.30 

Delaware 63.MI.934       7.88       1.890.833.54 

Maryland 102.858.050      12  84       3.081.627.18 

West  Virginia..    10.410.613        130  311.901.97 

Total 800.871.383   100.00  $23,994,106.64 


The  outstanding  features  of  the  Sept- 
ember production  was  the  increase  record- 
ed  throughout   the  fluid   milk   producing 
areas   of    the   East,    most   of    the   Middle 
Western    and    Southern    States.        Milk 
production  in  the  East  in  September  was 
much  above  the  fluid  milk  requirements  of 
the   principal   consuming   centers,    and    a 
considerable  quantity  of  surplus  milk  was 
therefore  available  for  the  production  of 
manufactured  dairy  products,  particularly 
butter  and  cheese.     It  was  reported  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  34.3  per  cent  for 
the  State  of  New  York.     Substantial  in- 
creases were  likewise  reported  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  Vermont.    Production  in  the 
Middle  West  held  up  well  in  some  States, 
particularly  in  view  of  short  pastures  re- 
ported   for    local    areas,    but    as    feed    is 
generally     plentiful,     especially    ensilage, 
considerably  early  feeding  of  this  was  done 
to   maintain   production.      Declines  were 
general  for  all  of  the  Far  Western  States 
where    production    conditions    were    less 
favorable  than  a  year  earlier. 

May  I  quote  the  following  government 
statistics;  "The  increased  price  of  milk 
cows  from  1925  to  1929  resulted  in  a  17% 
increase  in  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  heifer  calves  saved  for  milk 
cows  during  these  years.  The  number  of 
milk  cows  increased  10%  in  the  four  years 
(1924-1929)  and  is  still  increasing.  With 
normal  cullage,  less  than  4,400.000  heifers 
would  be  needed  each  year  to  maintain 
present  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms. 
On  the  first  of  this  year  about  4,665,000 
yearling  heifers  were  being  kept  for  milk 
cows.  This  should  have  increased  the 
numljer  of  milk  cows  by  265,000  head 
during  1932,  even  if  normal  cullage  is 
maintained." 

The  number  of  cows  has  continued  to 
increase  during  1932,  but  not  as  rapidly 
as  during  the  past  two  years. 

There  were  in  October  1932,  4%  more 
cows  on  farms  in  (Jctobcr  1931. 

Average  milk  production  per  cow  for  the 
United  States  in  October  1932  was  12.12 
pounds  fMjr  day. 

Although  production  per  cow  was  o(T  in 
October  1932  there  was  an  increase  of  2 
to  3%  in  total  milk  production,  due  to  the 
4%  increase  in  number  of  milk  cows  over 
last  year. 


Milk  Prices 

The  basic  and  surplus  price  for  milk 
during  the  fiscal  year,  from  November  1st. 
1931  to  October  31st.  1932  has  been  the 
lowest  we  have  received  since  the  organi- 
zation was  formed.  The  basic  price  F.  O. 
B.  Philadelphia  for  November  and  De- 
cember 1931  was  $2.96  per  hundred  pounds 
for  four  per  cent  milk  For  January  and 
half  of  February  it  was  $2  91.  From  the 
15th  of  February  until  the  first  of  July 
it  was  $2.54  per  hundred  and  from  the 
first  of  July  until  November  first  it  was 
$2.40  per  hundred  pounds. 

Our  surplus  price  durin?  1932  ran  con- 
siderably lower  than  within  recent  years. 
During  eight  months  of  the  year  our 
surplus  price  was  just  four  times  the 
average  price  of  92  score  New  York  butter. 
During  the  other  four  months  we  added 
twenty  per  cent  to  that  price  but  in 
addition  we  also  had  a  cream  price,  start- 
ing May  first,  which  was  92  score  New 
York  butter  plus  ten  cents  per  pound  times 
four.  This  was  ten  per  cent  of  our  est- 
ablished basic  quantity  or  of  our  produc- 
tion up  to  that  amount. 

The  buying  of  "A"  milk  has  in  most 
cases  been  continued.  We  sell  a  higher 
percentage  of  our  milk  at  "A"  milk  price 
than  any  other  market  in  the  country, 
although  the  producers  are  finding  it  more 
difhcult  to  produce  this  "A"'  milk  each 
year  and  in  some  cases  the  bonuses  have 
been  reduced.  We  do  find  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Department  at  present  is 
defining  "A"  milk,  and  has  set  up  a 
standard  for  "A"  milk  which,  we  believe, 
will  help  the  "A"  milk  producers  consid- 
erably and  the  Department  is  also  trying 
to  see  that  the  consuming  public  is  actually 
getting  what  they  are  paying  for,  when 
they  buy  a  bottle  of  "A"  milk.  As  stated 
in  my  last  annual  address,  the  "A"  milk 
prices  quoted  in  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  are  not  actually  paid  any  longer 
by  all  the  dealers  because  they  have  est- 
ablished their  own  "A"  milk  regulations 
and  in  some  instances  their  own  prices. 

The  average  weighted  price  of  milk  in 
our  territory  for  four  per  cent  butterfat 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  was  $2.39  per  hundred  pounds. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  "A"  milk 
premiums  and  bonuses. 
Board  of  Directors  and  Executive 
Committee 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  held  their 
bi-monthly  meetings  throughout  the  year 
and  also  4  special  meetings.  We  are  still 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  holding  a  two- 
day  meeting,  which  was  started  three 
years  ago  and  it  appears  to  work  out  satis- 
factorily. The  ELxecutive  Committee 
meets  at  the  call  of  the  President  or  at  the 
call  of  any  member  of  the  Committee. 
The  directors  have  given  power  to  the 
Executive  Committee  in  conjunction  with 
the  president,  who  serves  as  sales  manager, 
to  act  as  a  general  sales  committee.  No 
price  conference  is  ever  called  unless  the 
Executive  Committee  is  present. 

This  year,  on  account  of  the  critical 
conditions  of  the  market,  whenever  there 
was  a  price  conference  the  whole  Board  of 
Directors  was  called  in,  because  it  was  felt 
that  neither  the  sales  committee  nor  the 
Executive  Committee,  should  take  the 
responsibility  of  changing  the  price. 

Butter  Situation 

The  butter  situation  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  of  your  organization  has  been 
greatly  demoralized,  and  the  price  reached 
the  low  level  of  $.16  for  ninety-two  score 
New  York  butter.  It  came  back  to  a 
price  around  $.21  per  pound  during 
October.     The  price  quoted  for  92  score 


butter  on   November  22nd  was  25  c«i, 
per  pound. 

With  butter  some  12  cents  below  »y^ 
ago,  and  less  than  half  of  the  live-yei' 
average  price,  there  seems  to  be  vw 
little  incentive  toward  a  larger  productiot 
Low  dairy  prices  will  have  to  be  consicie 
ed  in  relation  to  prices  of  other  agricultun 
products  and  when  this  compariaon  i 
made,  it  is  found  that  while  dairy  producti 
are  decidedly  lower  than  a  year  ago,  price 
of  butterfat,  for  instance,  in  relation 
grain  and  livestock  products  contimi 
relatively  high.  This  relationship  »eem«t; 
account  in  part  for  the  comparativa; 
heavy  milk  production  this  fall.  In  add 
tion  of  course  the  urge  for  some  an 
income  is  doubtless  another  importii 
factor,  explaining  why  some  farmers  eoi 
tinue  dairying  who,  under  more  nornii 
conditions,  would  be  engaged  in  othn 
agricultural  enterprises. 

Continued  favorable  production  cond 
tions  in  some  of  the  more  importai: 
butter  producing  areas  led  to  an  tsi 
mated  production  of  124,008,500  pouidi 
of  creamery  butter  in  September  19)2 
according  to  the  United  States  Bureauti 
Agricultural  Economics.  This  was  i: 
increase  of  2.5  f>er  cent  over  the  produt 
tion  of  September  last  year,  and  3.9  pi 
cent  over  the  average  production  (f 
September  in  the  years  of  1926  to  I9M 
It  is  learned  that  the  consumption c 
butter  has  been  considerably  lower  tb 
year  as  compared  to  last  year.  It  is  it: 
that  the  consuming  public  do  not  \m 
the  buying  power  to  purchase  it. 

All  products  are  definitely  below  19: 
by  sizable  amounts.  The  estimate : 
butter  consumption  in  September  indictit 
a  decrease  under  last  year  of  4,500,11111 
pounds,  with  about  1,500,000  pounds  i 
cheese  less  and  about  6.000.000  poundil 
condensed  milk  and  2,000,000  poundid 
evaporated  milk  less.  For  the  calemii 
year  to  Octolier  first,  the  estimated  d» 
creases  are:  butter  46,000,000;  diM 
37,000.000,  condensed  milk  65,000,OOOMi 
evaporated  milk  34,000,000  pounds.  R^ 
duced  to  a  milk  basis  the  decrease  durm 
the  nine  months  was  3.6  per  cent. 

It  was  reported  that  the  butter  in  colt 
storage  as  of  October  1st,  1932,  w 
89,459,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  9,000,OIK 
pounds  over  October  1st,  1931. 

Field  and  Test  Department 

Mr.  F-*.  M.  Twining,  who  is  the  heaiis 
this  department,  with  the  help  of 
field  representatives  and  an  additions 
three  more  men  the  latter  end  of  the  yW 
making  ten  in  all,  has  made  a  spleww 
record  not  only  in  checking  the  butterti! 
testing  for  our  members  but  also  chedoii 
on  the  milk  that  was  returned  to  t» 
farmers  and  helping  them  to  change  tK" 
conditions  so  that  in  many  cases  the  m 
has  been  going  through  regulady  f 
since.  I  lowever,  they  did  not  let  up« 
their  regular  work  of  Babcock  testinje 
milk  plants.  They  have  made  a  total* 
97,264  butterfat  test  of  milk  at  buye" 
milk  plants  and  in  our  well  equipP* 
laboratory.  In  addition  they  have  m»« 
9,479  tests  of  samples  of  milk  for  memben 
individual  herds.  This  department  W 
also  signed  193  new  members  in  •* 
association  in  the  past  year  and  has  trsi» 
ferred  I  30  inactive  members  in  the  •* 
ciation  to  active  membership.  The  req** 
for  help  from  this  department  has  be* 
the  greatest  this  year  of  any  year  since" 
have  been  organized. 

Organization 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  1932,  354ineff  J 

bership     certificates     have     been 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


"OUR  SIXTEENTH  YEAR" 

H.  D.  Allebach,  President,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 

(.See  page  9  lor  text  matter) 

SOURCE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  SJst,   1932 


SOURCE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDIN(;  OCTOBER  .3l8t,   1932 

MILK 


CREAM 


state: 

AMOUNT 

PERCEl 

ClOOO  LB&) 

—     "         ~" 

t  PENNSYLVANIA 

414,1^^ 

69.81 

2  MARVLAND 

76^050 

12  82 

3NtWJER.S[V 

51,020 

860 

4  DELAWARI 

A5,4b7 

766 

5  WEST  VIRGINIA 

4.595 

077 

6  VIRGINIA 

1,826 

0  31 

7  WISCONyM 

177 

0.03 

STATE  40-OTCAMS    PtHaKT 


I.  INDIANA 

2  WISCONSIN 

3  MARYLAND 

4  PENNmVANlA 

5  OHIO 

6  ILLINOIS 
TDELANNARt 
8  VIRGINIA 
9NtWY0RK 


fiQ7l5 
72.896 
37.808 
H257 
1^690 
8.641 
6653 
6481 
5,915 


7841 
2566 
1331 
1206 
552 
304 
234 
228 
208 


TOTAL 


593.155  ICX).00 


STATE 


40-QTCANS     PtgCEHT 


Ki  WIST  VIRGINIA 

11  MICHIGAN 

12  MISSOURI 

13  TINNESStE 

14  MINNESOTA 

15  TEXAS 

16  NEW  JERSIV 

17  KEMTUCKV 


3.813 
3.687 
2.768 
1.800 
1,381 
800 
633 
200 


134 
130 
097 
063 
0.49 
Q28 
022 

oor 


TOTAL 


Z&4.I4I 


I00.0O 


The  Inter-State  territory  c<)ni|)risiii«  I'ennsylvaiiia,  Maryland.  IJelaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  West  Xirniiiia  furnishe.l  almost  99  jier  cent  of  total  receipts.  (St-e  al«) 
Table  X  for  analysis  of  rcct'ii)ts  by  areas.) 

SOURCE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDINC;  OCTOBER  3l8t,  1932 


BUTTER. 


Fresh  cream  was  received  in  the  Philadeliihia  .Vietroiwlitan  district  from  17  states. 
Wisconsin  is  the  leading  state.  followe<l  by  Indiana.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  order  named.     (See  also  Table  X  for  analysis  of  receipts  by  areas). 


Farm  Price  Index 

Increases  Slightly 

The  index  of  Pennsylvania  farm  prices 
for  the  month  ending  October  1 5,  increased 
three  points  while  the  United  States  index 
decretued  three  points,  according  to  the 
Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service. 
The  farm  price  of  eggs,  wool  toid  butter 
increased  while  the  price  of  other  products 
remained  unchanged  or  declined.  The 
United  States  price  index  now  stands  at 
56  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  while 
prices  in  Pennsylvania  are  72  per  cent  of 
the  pre-war  level. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm  price 
for  certain  products  sold  in  Pennsylvania 
as  of  October  1 5  and  comparisons  with  a 


Commodity 


STATt     (&K)R  LBS)  KRaHT 


IWWSOTA 
2K>M 

iiiLiias 

4N[liiASICA 

5t»R«XJW 

6VmtOMSIH 

TTEKAS 

aiNUW 

9W1TOW1 

COHIO 

llTEMNESStE 


SS.%Q«4 
7795.643 
4.40ZR7O 
<in.478 
3.751.646 
34814S5 

1.177,079 
U27.90I 


60576 
8437 
4&64 
44'j2 
4061 
3769 
1688 
ItbR 
1415 
1774 
1716 


STATE        (GRC^LB^)  PlRaNT 


nOKIAHOMA 

13  ViR&INIA 

14  KANSAS 

15  MICHIGAN 
I6PINNWIVANIA 
ITKINTUCKY 
l8NOeTH0AK.OTA 
19  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
MNt\N  YOCit 
2IAU6AtAA 


834.636 

757.061 

725461 

674.346 

65Q967 

625.241 

505400 

495598 

445791 

Z477J& 


22  NORTH  CAROLINA  98.981 


0903 
0814 
0785 
0730 
OT05 
0676 
0547 
0537 
048} 
0263 
0107 


STATE        (GRO«LES)    PERCtNT 


73  SOUTH  CAKXINA 
74Gf0RaA 
75CAIIP0BNIA 
76MST  VIRGINIA 

77  WASHINGTON 

78  NIVAM 

79  (WRVIKND 

30  Dtl  AWARE 

31  ARKANSAS 


57.181 

40.4W 

40061 

33.756 

76.18? 

4.714 
1038 
1.958 


0057 

ooa 

0043 
0036 
0028 
0014 
0005 
0002 
0002 


TOTAL         9238Q369     ICX5.0O 


Philadelphia  tables  serve  butter  from  almost  every  state  c.ist  of  tlu-  Rreat  plains 
area.  Minnesota  leads  by  a  larRi-  n.arKJn  (see  Table  XI  for  rcciM|)ts  by  st.ites).  Uairy 
production  is  expan<linK  in  the  Soiilhern  St.iU-s  and  small  amounts  of  Southern  butter 
are  shipped  Northward  (see  also  Tal)le  IX  for  analysis  of  receipts  by  areas). 


month  before  and  pre-war: 

Oct.    Sept. 
IS        IS 

Averac*  1932 
1910-14 

Hggs  per  dozen *^ 

Butter  per  pound »| 

Whe«t  per  bu.hel 95 

Buckwheat  per  bushel o9 

Corn  per  bunhel 75 

Oatu  per  bu«hel 46 

Potatoes  per  bushel 69 

Apple*  per  buahel -59 

Beef  cattle  per  100  lb.  6  28 

Hog.  per  100  lb. 8.46 

Calveaper  100  lb. 8.38 

l.amb.  per  100  lb. 6.10 

Chicken,  per  lb 34 

Turkey  per  lb ii'li 

Hay  per  ton '  *  •  ,i 

Wool  per  lb 23 

Index  all  farm  product. 

United  State. 

Pennsylvania 

Prices  farmer,  pay 

»•  United  State. 

Farmers  purchasing  power 

United  Sta^e. 

Pennsylvania 


.22 

.21 

.56 

.41 

.41 

.28 

.50 

.55 

4  95 

4  85 

6  00 

4.70 

.145 

9  50 
.13 


100 
.100 


59 
69 


Oct. 

IS 
1932 

.292 
.22 
.56 
.40 
.42 
.27 
.45 
.55 
4  65 

4  60 

5  70 
4  55 

.138 
.22 
9.40 
.14 

56 
72 


.100   108   107 


.100 
.100 


55 
64 


67 
64 


i0^': 


Proteins  In  Soybeans 

The  livestock  feeding  value  of  soybeans 
"  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
'ype  of  protein  which  they  contain  and 
varies  substantially  for  different  varie- 
*'«».  chemists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  find. 

F^reliminary  tests  showed,  for  example 
'hat  the  I  Mini  variety  of  soybean  has  a 
protein   which    makes    it    valuable    as    a 


Differ  In  Feed  Value 

supplement  for  such  fee.ls  as  corn  and 
oats.  To  supplement  such  feeds  as  cow- 
peas,  lentils,  and  peas,  the  Chiquita  and 
Manchu  soybeans  were  found  to  contain 
the  best  protein. 

The  department  has  collected  many 
siybean  varieties  in  the  Orient  and  is 
testing  them  in  this  country.  It  plans 
further  experiments  to  hnd  the  best  feed- 
ing uses  of  each. 


Rabies  in  Rats 

A  case  of  rabies  in  rats  was  recently 
reported  in  Kansas  City.  This  may  explain 
how  rabies  may  get  started  in  dogs  and 
other  domestic  animals  in  a  community 
where  no  rabies  was  known  to  exist,  offi- 
cials of  the  Pennsylvania  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  state. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

I  ncorporate<l 

Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RepreMntmg  over  22.000  IJairy  Farmer, 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shad 

OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Allebach.  Preaident 

Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President 

I.  R.  Zollers.  Secretary 

Augu.t  A.  Miller.  AMi.tant  Secretary 

Robert  F.  Brinton.  Trea.urer 

F.  M.  Twining,  Aui.tant  Treaaurer 

Board  of  Director. 
H.  n.  Allebach.  Trappe.  Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 
S.  K.  Andrew..  Hurlock.  Dorchester  Co..  Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan.  R.  D..  Lebanon  Co.. 

Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lanca.ter  Co..  Pa. 
Fred.  Bleiler.  Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
Robert  F.  Brinton.  Weat  Chester.  Cheater  Co., 

P.. 
H.  W.  Cook,  New  Ca.tle  Co..  Del. 
E.  H.  Donovan.  Smyrna.  R.  D..  Kent  Co..  Dd. 
K.  Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun.  Cecil  Co..  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith.  Centerville.  Queen  Annes  Co.,  Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver.  Port  Royal,  Juanita  Co..  Pa. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Faston,  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
Wm.  Mendenhall.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 
1.  V.  Otto.  Carlisle.  R.  D..  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa; 
Cheater  H.  Gross.  Manchester.  York  Co..  Pa. 
C.    F.    Preaton.    Nottingham.    R.    D..    Cheater 

Co..  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.  Bower..  Berk.  Co..  Pa. 
John  Carvel  Sutton.  Kennedyville.  Kent  Co., 

hAA 
Frederick    Shangle,    Trenton.    R.    D..    Mercer 

C.  C.  Tallman,  Mount  Holly.  Burlington  Co.. 

R.  I.  Tussey.  HoUidaysburg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart.  Alexandria.  Huntington  Co.. 

S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bedford  Co.. 

F    M.  Twininj.  Newtown,  Buck.  Co..  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 

A.  B.    Waddington.    Wood.town.   Salem    Co.. 

B.  H.  Welty.  Wayneeboro.  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

Executive  Committea 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Chairman 

Frederick  .Shangle  A.  B    Waddington 

F    P.  Willits  E    Nelson  Jame. 

R.  I.  Tussey  A.  R.  Marvel 

E.  IJ.  Donovan 


A  horse  may  choke  on  food  that  a  dog 
can  swallow  with  ease.  While  a  horse 
eats  a  lot  of  food,  his  stomach  capacity 
is  only  one-tenth  that  of  a  cow. 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  worst  hoarding  is 
that  of  the  man  or  woman  unwilling  to 
share  the  shining  currency  of  joy  and 
happiness. 


Tomatoes,  used  as  a  vegetable,  have 
about  the  same  health  value  a«  oranges 
and  are  much  cheaper. 
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Dr.  T.  B.  SYMONDS 

Director  of  Extension,  University  of  Maryland,  Makes  Address 
at  Annual  Meeting  of  I.  M.  P.  A. 

(Continued  from  lui^v  1) 

never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  the  farm  organization  was 
more   on    trial,    and    when    it    was    more 


December. 


important  for  the  men  to  keep  them  close 
to  their  hearts,  than  today.  So  I  feel  that 
perhaps  if  I  can  say  a  word  that  you  can 
take  back  to  your  homes  that  will  make 
you  feel  just  a  little  better,  a  little  brighter, 
a  little  happier  than  when  you  left  your 
homes  this  morning,  you  will  feel  that 
you  are  a  part  of  this  organization  just 
a  little  closer  than  you  ever  felt  before. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  calamity,  a  lot  of 
pessimism,    but    the    bright    thing    about 
this  meeting  to  me,   my  friends,   is  that 
we    have   assembled    here,    in    this    great 
city,  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  farmers' 
organization,  dealing  with  a  product  that 
the   people   must    have,    that   means   life 
or  death  to  this  great  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and   this  city  of  Philadelphia.     Sup- 
posing you  were  corn  growers,  or  wheat 
growers,   or  beef  growers.      Is  it  not   an 
mspiration  to  feel  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  milk — a  product   that 
the  people  must   have,   whether  in   good 
times  or  bad?    Isn't  it  fine  that  you  have 
selected  as  your  business  in  life  the  sup- 
plying of  a  product  that  means  welfare 
and  health  to  our  nation?     The  product 
that  you  produce  by  your  labor  on   the 
farm   means  so  much   to  the  supF>ort  of 
every   soul    in    this   state   and    this    city. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  shake 
hands  with  your  brother  producers,   and 
join  hands  in  supporting  an  industry  that 
means   the  welfare  of   human   beings.      I 
think  we  can  say  in  passing,  Mr.  President 
— and  certainly  I  can  say  it  for  our  little 
state    of    Maryland     that    no    industry 
has  been  supporting  so  large  a  percentage 
of  our  farmers  in  the  last   10  years,  and 
since  we  have  been  experiencing  the  de- 
pression.     And  one  of  the  bright  things 
1  like  to  take  home  with  me  is  the  fact 
that  the  great  business  men,  the  corpora- 
tion president,  the  man  on  the  street,  the 
man    in    business    everywhere    is    asking 
almost  every  hour,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  to  hold  up  agriculture  in  this  country. 
They  did   not  know,  or  did   not   realize, 
that  agriculture  was  ahead   in    1921,  and 
it  was  not  until  1929  and  afterward,  that 
this  country  has  realized  that  prosperity 
cannot    come    back    until    agriculture    is 
rising    from   off   its   back.       Therefore   in 
the  press  and  elsewhere,  the  question  of 
the  country  is  what  Congress  can  do  and 
what  we  all  can  do,  to  bring  this  funda- 
mental industry  back  to  a  fair  status  of 
prosperity,  where  the  farmer  will  be  able 
to  make  a  decent  living  from  his  products, 
and   to  contribute  his  share   to  reviving 
the  business  of  the  country. 

So  I  say  that  this  group  represents  an 
industry  that  has  suffered  and  is  suffering, 
and  that  has  rendered  during  these  times 
a  service  to  the  United  States  that  is 
perhaps  greater  than  has  been  contributed 
by  any  other  group  of  farmers  or  group 
of  men. 

We  must  realize  that  this  depression 
is  man-made,  and  that  the  farmers  have 
kept  right  on  producing.  They  have  not 
closed  their  factories.  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  discuss  with  you  the  great  question 
that  that  raises  the  question  of  the 
dollar.  Everyone  knows  that  the  farmer's 
dollar  today  is  50  cents,  and  even  less, 
of  what  it  was  And  everyone  knows  that 
the  index  system  of  this  country  places 
the  farmer  around  59.  The  wholesale 
index  is  about  95  and  the  retail  index  is 
around  i  14.  Not  until  there  is  a  smaller 
relative  proportion  between  the  farmers 
index  and  the  retail  index  are  we  going 
to  come  back  into  the  prosperity  that  we 
all  desire. 


I  started  out  to  say  that  for  the  Mary- 
land Extension  Service — and  1  know  1 
am  speaking  for  every  member  of  the 
Extension  Service  and  for  the  institutions 
of  the  adjoining  states— I  want  to  take 
off  my  hat  to  President  Allebach  and  tell 
him  that  we  are  back  of  him  100  per  cent. 
I  will  say  that  we  have  never  dealt  with 
an  organization  that  has  been  so  co-opera- 
tive and  so  appreciative  as  have  been 
Mr.  Allebach  and  your  association  officers 
and  members,  and  I  want  to  say  in 
passing  because  I  believe  in  planting 
flowers  while  we  live  I  want  to  pass  a 
flower  to  "Daddy"  Willits,  the  first 
president  of  the  organization.  Harmony 
m  your  board,  and  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  everyone  means  success  to 
any  farmers'  organization,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  that  confront  them. 

1  heard  the  very  able  report  of  Mr. 
Cohee.  We  would  fee  lost,  Mr.  President, 
were  it  not  for  the  work  that  Mr.  Cohee 
is  doing  down  in  that  territory,  with  his 
able  assistants. 

1   want  to  place  one  thought  with   the 
members  here,  and   that   is  this:      Don't 
go  home  from  this  meeting  thinking  we 
have  had  too  much  over-production  and 
therefore   it   makes   no  difference   how    1 
run  my  dairy.    If  an  economist  were  going 
to  study  the  farmer's  dollar  that  I   men- 
tioned a  while  ago,  he  would  say  that  we 
have    not    had    over-production    in    this 
nation:    he   would    say    that    the   trouble 
with  these  low  prices  is  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  that  gold  dollar  has  greatly  ex- 
ceeded  what  it  was  in  pre-war  days.      1 
want    to   see    the    farmers'    organizations 
discuss   this  currency  question.      We  are 
going  to  have  a  specialist  down  for  our 
Maryland     Farmers'     Organization,     and 
we   are   going   to  discuss  it.       I    am   one 
who  believes  in  the  progress  of  economic 
study  among  the  farmers,  county  agents, 
officers  and  directors  of  milk   producers' 
organizations.     In  our  knowledge  of  these 
thmgs  we  are  today  about  where  medicine 
was    before    the    discovery    of    bacteria. 
The  study  of  the  economic  situation  does 
affect   this  organization,   and    1    want   to 
suggest   to  our  organization   that   in   our 
forward    looking    efforts    we    stress    the 
study  of  economics  and  of  the  currency 
and     moneta.y     systems,     so     that     our 
association   members   and  our   appointed 
chairmen   can   add   this   to  our  directing 
policies.      No  one   can   explain   why    the 
dollar    that   before    the   war    bought   one 
bushel   of   wheat   will    buy   three   bushels 
today,  for  the  same  dollar.     And  while  I 
am  always  for  stable  money,  let's  not  fool 
ourselves,   we  must  ei'ther  bring  commo- 
dity   prices    up    or    production    must    be 
slashed    down.       The    farmer    who    con- 
tracted to  buy  cows,  or  a  bam  or  a  farm, 
and  has  a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  cannot 
be  expected  to  pay  that  mortgage  with  a 
dollar  that  is  so  much  depreciated  that  it 
is  only  worth  about  25c  in  his  products. 
So  I  hope  that  your  membership  will  take 
up  the  study  of  this  currency  question, 
and  not  merely  content  yourselves  with 
asking,    why  doesn't   the   Inter-State  or- 
ganization  get   me   higher  prices   for   my 
milk? 

It  is  so  easy  to  complain.  We've  got 
to  blow  off  steam.  A  good  many  of  us 
do  it  at  home.  We  like  to  blame  the 
other  fellow.  But  the  great  thing  in  my 
own  life,  is  to  meet  the  challenge.  I  like 
to  see  the  members  of  this  association 
face  this  economic  situation  with  the 
challenge  that  we 
through,    and 


are    gomg    to 
are    going    to 


e 

see  it 
we  are  going  to  see  it 
through  by  using  our  heads  and  brains 
just  as  much  as  possible.  We  are  not 
going   to   think  that  everybody   ia  down 


on  us.  We  are  not  going  to  cuss  out  the 
health  authorities;  we  are  not  going  to 
cuss  out  our  association. 

That  brings  me  to  the  comparison  chart 
that  I  want  to  present  to  you  men.  if  any 
of  you  have  had  the  feeling  that  your 
association  is  perhaps  not  doing  for  ycu 
what  some  other  associations  are  doing 
for  their  members. 

(Dr.  Symons  then  exhibited  a  chart 

months,  of  milk  sheds  in  Phila..  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  New  York,  Chicago, 
etc.  continuing:) 

1     ask     any     reasonable    man     in     this 
audience  if  from  that  showing  he  is  not 
prouder  of  being  a  member  and  a  sharer 
in    the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    or- 
ganization?  I  won't  go  further  into  details 
except    to    say    that    I    can    explain    the 
Washington    situation    and     that    brings 
me  to  my  next  point.    You  notice  on  that 
chart    that    Washington    receives    32.34. 
The  farmers   in   this   milk  shed   have  re- 
cently received  a  set  of  regulations  from 
New   Jersey.      All    I    can   say*  to   you    is 
that  you   ought   to  accept   them   and   be 
tickled  to  death  that  they  are  no  harder 
and  no  worse  than   they  are.     The  facts 
are  that  the  public  is  demanding  a  higher 
and  higher  quality  of  milk.    You  are  giv- 
ing splendid  quality  of  milk  to  this  city. 
You  folks  cannot  realize  the  rec|uirements 
of  the  dairymen  in  that  Milk  Shed,  and 
while  it  is  hard  on  us  at  this  particular  time 
to  change  our  farms  and  arrange  our  dair- 
ies to  comply  with  these  regulations  and 
meet  the  101  requirements,  you  might  say, 
my  friends,  that  our  job  is  to  maintain  that 
milk  as  fluid  milk.     You  are  in  the  most 
preferred  place  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  the  thought   I   want  you   to  take 
home  with  you.     I  had  rather  live  in  this 
section    of    the    United    States    than    in 
any  other  section  of  the  country.    You  are 
supplying   milk,    and    while   the   price  of 
milk   is   difficult   and    temporarily   down, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  in  Los  Angeles, 
or  over  in  New  York.      Let's  do  our  part 
so  that  we  can  meet  any  health  require- 
ments of  reasonable  nature,  and  then  say 
to  the  main  health  department,  and  the 
combined    strength    in    this    organization 
that  we  want  to  supply  this  22%  of  cream 
that  is  coming  from  Wisconsin  and  28% 
from   Indiana,   and  we.   the  producers  of 
milk  in  the  fluid  milk  territory  have  met 
all  requirements  of  the  health  department 
and  the  public,  and  we  expect  any  other 
producer  sending  milk  or  cream   here  to 
meet  those  requirements.     So   I  say  that 
the  greatest  safeguard  that  you  have  for 
the  future  in  this  territory  is  to  go  back 
home  and  fix  your  dairies  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  situation.     I  know  how  hard  that 
IS      I  was  in  two  or  three  barns  recently. 
I  found  cows,  pure  bred,  producing  won- 
derfully, but  there  were  some  little  things 
about  that  barn  that  will  have  to  be  chang- 
ed in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  that 
have  been  passed.     I   find  one  so  far  has 
to  make  comparisons  between  these  New 
Jersey   and    Washington   regulations.      If 
you  think  that  is  unreasonable,  write  down 
there  to  Washington  and  ask  them  for  a 
copy  of  the  regulations   that  they  have. 
They  will  answer  the  question,  and  while 
it  is  hard  in  these  times.  I  want  you  men 
to  protect  your  milk  and  to  protect  it  in 
a  way  that  will   retain  the  business  you 
have  built  up  for  your  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  future. 

So  in  conclusion  I  want  to  repeat  that 
in  Maryland  we  have  100%  loyalty  for 
the  farmers'  organization.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  farmers  should  be  tied  together 
as  tight  as  they  should  be  today.  Don't 
let  the  kicker  get  up  and  make  the  state- 
ment that  he  cannot  continue  to  ship 
according  to  regulations.  Bring  that 
fellow  into  the  fold,  and  tell  him  that  every 
•time    the    banana   leaves    the    bunch,    it 


|ec«oberJ??2 

•OUR  SIXTEENTH  YEAR" 

H  D.  Allebach,  President, 
j„teV:St.t.  Milk  Producer.   A.,  n 

(Contino.il  from  page  f.) 

ithin  the  sixteen  years  of  our  activity 
Jhavei«ued  29.887  certificates  but 
Lv  producers  have  gone  out  of  business 

^therefore  can  no  longer  be  con.sidered 

!L  members.    We  had  hoped  that  we 

^uld  give  you  the  actual  active  memoer- 

1  this  year,  but  on  account  of  emer- 

demands,  due  to  existing  conditions 


gets  skinned.    Never  was  that  sayinj, 
true  than  it  is  today  in  its  applicati 
the  milk  producing  association  in  h 
delphia,     Baltimore     or     anywhere 
Because  we   are    having   troubles  of 
own   down    there,   and    I    have  no 
they  are  having  them  in  New  York 
The  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  yg 
to   bring   every   dairyman    into  you, 
ganization,    supporting    it    l(X)%  |o,j 

uiiu     LiiGit     vjcic)saic     jrour     uirecton 

your  president  to  look  into  the  troiA 
forming  an  l-lastem  seaboard  organiat 

that  will  take  in  the  whole  Atlantic  C,    **"'^ ''T,Tirto  "do  «>  at  this  time 

1j      *.   1     I-  u>*  Arc  unaoic  tv#  ".^ 

don  t  believe  we  are  going  to  meet 

buyers'  power  with  the  sellers'  powtti 


you  have  the  whole  group  tied  upwiti 
farmers  of  this  territory.  You  um 
tell  me  that  when  the  distributing  bui 
of  this  nation  is  in  the  hands  of  50 
ganizations  with  442  distributing  ageu 
one  of  which  declared  a  dividend  lail 
of  $M,()00.000,  another  of  $8.000,J 
and  when  we  have  over  4. 1(X).000  ftrj 
producing  milk  to  the  extent  of  95  bi 
pounds,  it  is  not  time  for  the  farmaj 
be  thinking  about  having  the  selling  pot 
comparable  to  the  buying  power  olou 
interests.  The  first  essential  toward 
organization  is  to  support  the  lnter.Sli 
100  per  cent,  and  give  them  the  hw 
co-ofjeration  of  the  other  organiai 
throughout  the  territory 

I  have  charts  here  that  show  you»l 
a  highly  successful  dairyman  is  mill 
who  serves  135  farms,  and  what 
neighbor  is  making,  also  a  produoM 
the  difference  between  a  $6,000  m 
$5.00  income.  1  have  charts  that  il» 
how  these  same  two  farmers,  one  hid 
investment  of  $25,000,  and  the  high  ■ 
had  an  investment  of  $19,000. 

Go  back  home,  my  friends,  renewed* 

enthusiasm.     This  is  not  a  story  of  m 

production.     This  is  an  appeal  for  da 

liness.     What  farmers  need  is  more  ■ 

cation  and  information.    When  the  co« 

agent  or  the  specialist  comes  around, s 

wise  man  will  be  prepared  to  meet 

times.    They  are  coming:  they  are 

within  our  experience.      I    would  like 

discuss  the  next  BOOM  with  youl  Ti 

time    is   coming    when    people   are 

to    buy    luxuries    instead    of    secuni 

That's   going    to   make   the   next  bo«| 

When   the  good  times  come  back,  1 

you  that  people  are  going  to  buy  as  rai;' 

cream  as  they  want.     They  are  going'- 

buy  cream   and  other   things  when  ikr 

have  the  money  to  buy.     Let's  be  sp 

pathetic  with  the  business  interests:  tt« 

are  harder  hit  than  we  are.     You  havt 

home  to  go  to  tonight.    And  1  tell  you.r 

friends,    that    the   situation    in    the  c:tf 

is  deplorable.     You  may  be  down  in  f 

mouth,   but   instead   you   should  be  ?» 

to    be    here    in    this    convention   of  wt 

supplying   the   life   blood    to   our  peoplt 

and  working  100  |)er  cent  to  support  c* 

tinuing   production,   so   that   you  will  i» 

able  to  meet  the  economic  demands  of  tki 

times,     and     be    forefront    dairymen  • 

the    nation.        And    finally,    let's   all  » 

member  that  after  all,  it  is  the  m«n« 

the  land  who  is  going  to  save  Amen* 

because  it  is  thought  and  deliberation  iK 

sensible   common   sense   that   the  fara« 

contributes  to  the  development  of  the  laM 

My    hope    is    that    we    may    see  tk 

difficult    period    soon    passing    and  thi: 

next    year,    Mr.    President,    you   will  ^ 

able  to  report   much  greater  progress,  i 

keener  appreciation,  and  a  support  tli'' 

will  be  a  light  to  the  farmers  of  the  worU 
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LIABILITIES 


as 


Milk  Producers'  Review 

the   Inter-State   Milk 
has  been  brought  to 


'Some  people  would  rather  hang  the* 
selves  than  hang  together." — Louis  J 
Taber. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that,  if  you  really  w** 
to  do  it,  you  can  turn  off  your  worriel'' 
water  ia  turned  off  at  a  faucet. 


Our  publication. 
Producers'  Review, 

each   member    of    the    as.sociation,     this 
p„t  year.     This  paper   has   been  edited 
dTring  its  existence  by   Mr.   August   A. 
Maier.    He  has  endeavored  to  give  you 
the  milk  situation  within  our  own  terri- 
tory as  well  as  the  milk  conditions  in  some 
o(  the  other  markets.      We  believe  that 
giving  you  milk  conditions  in  some  of  the 
other  markets  has  been  quite  an  addition 
to  the  paper.    We  are  wondering  whether 
our  members  actually  read  this  publication 
.,  thoroughly  as  they  should  and  we  are 
especially    requesting    you     to    give    the 
advertising  in  this  painr  more  consider- 
ation.    When  you   answer   an  advertise- 
ment you  have  seen  in  the  Review,  kindly 
mention  that  fact  when  you  write  or  call 
tor   information    regarding     the    various 
products  offered  for  sale. 

Association  Finances 

Each  year  the  budget  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
carefully  compiles  a  budget  of  expenditures 
for  each  department  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's activities.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  Frederick  Shangle,  Frank  P. 
WilliUand  Robert  F.  Brinton  The  report 
of  the  committee  shows  that  we  have  kept 
within  our  budget  for  the  past  year. 

The  books  of  the  association  have  been 
audited  by  the  McGee,  Tleisher  Company 
and  their  reports  may  be  seen  printed  on 
this  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Review, 

Milk  and  Cream  Report* 

We  submit  to  you  a  chart  showing  re- 
ports of  butter  and  cream  coming  in  from 
outside  of  our  territory  and  also  from 
within  our  territory,  according  to  the 
reports  given  us  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Let  me  state 
again,  as  I  did  last  year,  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  use  of  these  reports  and  if  our 
members  will  follow  these  charts  closely 
they  can  readily  see  what  countries  we  are 
competing  with  at  present,  in  regard  to 
milk  products. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

This  organization  was  started  in  1920 
Mid  has  done  a  wonderful  piece  of  work 
in  advertising  to  the  consuming  public  the 
food  value  of  milk.  It  was  started  by  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
in  cooperation  with  the  milk  distributors 
Each  of  these  two  groups  having  an  ec|ual 
number  of  members  on  its  lx>ard  of  dir- 
ectors. Its  secretary  is  Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee. 
The  Dairy  Council  has  a  department 
•mown  as  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment, whose  sole  mission  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  milk. 

Originally  there  was  provided  a  set  of 
••nitary  regulations,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
•nilk.  However  the  different  states  and 
municipalities  have,  since  that  time, 
passed  milk  laws  and  milk  ordinances,  far 
"lore  severe  than  the  original  Dairy 
t^uncil  sanitary  regulations. 

It  has  now  become  the  duty  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  to  help  the 
farmers  in  our  territory  to  meet  these  new 
conditions. 


ASSETS 
Current  Assets: 
Cash   - 

Liberty  Title  and  Trust  Company: 

Checking  Account $  9,338.61 

I    i>    7_ii Q.^^U  R.jnd  500  00 

Savings  Account 4,859.92 

National  Rank  of  Chester  County 

and  Trust  Company: 

Savings  Account 4,231.23 

Onlland 1^0.00 

Travel  Advances 825.00 


Current  Liabilities: 
None 

CAPITAL 

Capital  iStock: 

Common  (Par  Value  $2.50) 

Authorized  40.000  Shares $100,000.00 

Unissued  and  Treasury. 41.182.75 


Loan  Receivable.  ... 
Accounts  Receivable 


$19,904.76 
900.00 


Outstanding 58,817.25 

Surplus: 

Balance.  October  31.1932 39.987.98 


Advertising 
Other 


832.87 
232.91 


Total 


Capital 98.805.23 


1,065.78 
Investments  at  Cost 68.914.39 


Total  Current  Assets 90.784.93 

Fixed  Assets: 

lurniture  and  Fixtures  (General)  $15,949.31 

Leas     Reserve  for  Depreciation 8,891 .  10 


7,058.21 


Furniture  and  f  ixtures  (Mechanical)  3, 1 50.69 

Less     Reserve  for  Depreciation 2, 1 88.60 


%2.09 


Total  Fixed  Assets  (Net) _^:^1 

$98,805.23 


Total  Assets 


Total  Liabilities 


and  Capital $98,805.23 


Conclusion 

The    year    of    1932    will    go    down    in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  trying  years 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion has  ever  gone  through.     It  has  been 
no  doubt  one  of  the  most  severe  tests,  as 
to  the  association's  strength  and  ability 
to  handle  the  problems  that  come  before 
it.     If  we  are  going  to  continue  our  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  years,  we  will  have  to 
stand  together  even  more  closely  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past  years  and  we  will 
have    to    organize    the    unorganized    milk 
producers  more  fully  than  we  have  here- 
tofore. 

Therefore  we  are  calling  upon  you  to 
give  your  support  to  the  organization 
during  the  coming  year,  as  you  have  never 
done  before,  because,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  if  farm  organizations  are  to  suc- 
ceed during  these  trying  times,  they  must 
have  all  the  support  of  all  their 
members. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attentioii  to  the  various  charts  printed 
with  this  report  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
study  them  thoroughly  and  1  would  also 
like  to  remind  you  that  the  offices  at  219 
North  Broad  Street  are  your  offices  and 
that  you  are  welcome  to  come  there  at 
any  time  to  give  us  constructive  sugges- 
tions. 


INTER  .STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

YEAR  ENDED  OCTOBER  31,   1932 


Income: 

Commission  -Dealers .  . 
Members. 


$100,923.24 
56.92 


$100,980  16 


Milk  Producers'  Review: 

Advertising 

Subscriptions 


Interest  Received: 
Investments.  .  . 
Bank  Balances. 


3,739  60 
10.706  20 


3,403.36 
259.25 


14,445.80 


Miscellaneous. 


Thi 


Porterhouse  Steak 

■  ■•porterhouse  "  steak  is  sold  to  have 
originally  gotten  its  name  from  a  small 
hotel  in  .Sandusky,  Ohio,  the  Porter  I  louse. 
In  1847  Charles  Dickens  visited  the 
Porter  I  louse  and  was  so  pleased  with  a 
steak  served  to  him  there  that  he  spread 
its  fame  through  the  United  States,  re- 
ferring to  it  as  the  steak  served  in  the 
Porter  I  lou.se  in  Ohio.  Afterwards  leading 
hotels  and  cafes  began  to  call  their  best 
steaks  "porterhouse." 


Total  Income 

E^P*"'*-  $  16.568.72 

Sales 

Membership 

Testing 

Milk  Producers'  Review 

Directors  and  Executive 

Annual  Meeting 

Legal 

Industry    -Welfare '  '  ' .' 

National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation.  . 
Statistical  and  Financial 


3,662.61 


.$119,088.57 


23.169.35 

30.268.31 

15.493.72 

9.919.80 

3.603.20 

343.13 

3.689.61 

4.860.75 

5,186.15 


Total  Expense. 


Net  Income  From  Operations. 

Other  Deductions: 

Loss  from  Sale  of  Securities 


113,102  74 
5,985.83 


Net  Income. 


$     5,985.83 


ade  an  exami 


nation  of  the  l>ook«  and  account*  of  the 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  he  now  hopes  they 
will  .settle  the  wet  and  dry  question  in  the 
weather  bureau. 


I 

pa 
•el 
data. 


November  28.  '932- 


Very  truly  youra. 
McGkb.  Kleisher  &  Company 
W.  Lewis  McGek, 
Certified  Public  Accountant.) 
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Annual  Address  of  H.  D. 


Producers'  Association 


OUR  SIXTEENTH  YEAR 

Allebach,  President,  Inter-State  Milk 

(See  page  I  for  subject  matter) 

Month  by  Month,  During  1932,  on  thk  Various  Classes 


Table  I 

The  Following  Table  Presents  in  Detail  the  Prices  in  Effect, 

^^  ^"••'=  MILK  PRICES-PER  100  LBS.— 1%  BUTTERFAT 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  .?/,  J9J2 
Source:— Price  Lists  Issued  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc. 


BASIC  PRICKS 

Period 
to  Which           F.  O.  B. 
Applicable           Phila. 

F.  O.  B. 
51-60  Ml. 

SUR 

Pkriod 

to  Which 

Appi.icablk 

PLUS  I'RICES 
Si  rpm  s 

Date  of  Issue 

F.  O.  B. 

PlllLA. 

F.  ().  B. 
Rix.  Sta. 

Oct.  28.  1931 

Nov.,    1931 

$2.96 

$2.38 

Nov.,   1931 

$1.78 

Nov.  28,  1931 

Dec.,    1931 

2.96 

2.38 

$1.20 

Dec.  31,  1931 

Jan.,     1932 

2.91 

2.33 

Dec.,    1931 

1.77 

1.20 

Tan    28    1932                  

Feb.,    1932 

2.91 

2.54(a) 

2.33 
2.04(a) 

Jan.,     1932 

1.54 

0.96 

Feb.  29,  1932 

Mar.,   1932 

2.54 

2.04 

Feb.,    1932 
Mar.,   1932 

1.41(&) 
1.38 

0.87(fc) 

Mar.  28,  1932 

Apr.,    1932 

2.54 

2.04 
2.04 
2.04 

0.88 

Apr.  28,  1932 

May,    1932 

2.54 

Apr.,    1932 
May,    1932 
June,    1932 

1.28 

0.78 

May  28,  1932 

June,    1932 

2.54 

1.24 

0.73 

June  28,  1932 

July,    1932 

2.40 

1.90 

1.16 

0.66 

July  28,  1932 

Aug.,    1932 

2.40 

1.90 

July,    1932 
Aug.,    1932 
Sep.,     1932 

1.32 

0.82 

Aug.  29.  1932 

Sep.,     1932 

2.40 

1.90 

1.45 

0.94 

Sept.  28,  1932 

Oct.,     1932 

2.40 

1.90 

1.47 
1.47 

0.97 

Oct.  29.  1932 

Oct..     1932 

0  96 

Note:— (a)  Price  change  effective  February  16,  1932. 
{b)  Weighted  average  price. 


^"^^^  "            MILK  PRICES-PER  100  LBS.--1%  BUTTERFAT 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  31st,  1932 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc.    ^^^^ 


MONTH 


November . 
December . 
January. . . 
February . . 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Weighted  Averages  for  the 
year  (6) 


CLASS  I 


Basic 
Price 


$2.96 
2.96 
2.91 
2.91 

2.54(c) 

2.54 

2.54 

2.54 

2.54 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.628 


CLASS  II 


Surplus 
Price 


$1.78 
1.77 
1.54 
1.41 

1.38 
1.28 
1.24 
1.16 
1.32 
1.45 
1.47 
1.47 

1.397 


Cream 
Price 


$1 


64 
1.56 
1.58 
1.68 
1.70 
1.70 

1.642 


Average 

Price 

All 

Milk  (a) 


^*'''*''"  MILK  PRICES-PER  100  LBS.^%  BUTTERFAT 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Prices  Applying  to  Class  I  or  Basic  Milk  During 
Five  Fiscal  Years  Ending  October  31st,  1932 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 


MONTH 


$2,874 
2.838 
2.680 
2.558 

2.373 
2 .  365 
2.173 
2.161 
2.15.'» 
2.188 
2.216 
2.118 

2  390 


November. 
December. 


January. . 
February. 


March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. .. . 
September. 


1928 


$3  69 
3 .  69 

3.69 

3.69 

3 .  69 
3.69 
3.69 
3.69 
3.69 
3  69 
3.69 


Note:- 


October 3.69 

Weighted  Average 

for  the  Year  (fl) I     $3  600 


1929 


$3. 
3 


69 
69 


3.69 

3.69 

3.81 
3.81 
3 .  69 
3.69 
3 .  69 
3.69 
3.94 

3.94 

$3 . 755 


19.10 


$3.94 
3.94 
3  69(c) 

3  69 
3.69 


69 
69 
69 
69 
69 


3.69 

3.69 
3.69 

$3  7  2 


1931 


$3 
3 


69 

69 

3.29(fr) 


29 
29 


3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3 .  29 
3.29 
3.29 


96 
96 


$3 . 282 


(a)     Weighted  by  Quantities.  Sold  at  Basic.  Surplus  and  Cream  prices. 
(6)      Weighted  by  Quantities,  sold  each  month, 
(c)     Price  change  effective  February  16,  1932. 


Table  IV  

MILK  PRICES— PER  100  LBS.— 4%  BUTTERFAT 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Prices  Applying  to  Class  II  or  Surplus  Milk 

During  Five  Fiscal  Years  Ending  October  31st,  1932 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 


(a)— Weighted  by  (|uantities  of  milk  sold  at  Basic  Price  each  month. 
\b) — F'rice  change  effective  I)e(-enil>cr  15,  1930. 
(c) — Price  change  effective  Dcceinher  20,  1929. 
(d)— Price  change  effective  February  16,  1932. 


Table  V 

MILK  PRICES     PER  100  LR.S.  -1%  BUTTERF.'VT 

F.  O.  B.  Piiii.vnEi.piiiA.  Pennsylvania 

Average  Prices  of  All  Milk  Weighted  by  Classes  (a) 

During  Five  Fiscal  Years  Finding  October  31st,  1932 

Intkr-.State  Mii.K  Proditfrs'  AssoriATioM,  Inc.  


Tibie  VI 


OUR  SIXTEENTH  YEAR 

Annual  Address  of  H.  D.  Allebach,  President.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

(Continued   from    page    10) 

Table  IX 


PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  IN   INTKk  ST.VrK  THRKITORY 

By  Fiscal  Years  Ending  October  31st,  1932 

Average  Daily  Purchases 

Based  on  purchases  of  reporting  buyers 

DATA  IN  pounds  WHOLE  MILK 

Producers'  Association,  Inc. 


Inter-State  Milk 


SOURCE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

Fi»cal  Year  Ending  October  31,  1932 

Based  on  DaU  I'ublUhod  by  U.  S.  Ucpt.  of  Agriculture 


1W2 


$2.96 
2.96 


2.91 
2.91 

i.n 

2.54 

2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.40 
2.40 

2,40 
2.40 

$2,628 


MONTH 


November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Weighted  Average 
for  the  Year  (a) , 


1928 

1929 

$2.91 

(ft) 

3.03 

(6) 

2.92 

2.84 

2.78 

2.94 

2.93 

2.89 

2.75 

2.73 

2.71 

2.65 

2.66 

2.63 

2.70 

2.58 

2.78 

2.63 

2.88 

2.74 

2.83 

Q>) 

$2   799 


1930 


$2  702 


$2 
2 


60 
53 
2.32 
1.98 
2.03 
2.09 
1.96 
1.86 
1  94 
2.09 
2.45 
2.47 


$2.18 


1931 


$2.31 

1.98 

1  1.68 

1.68 

1.70 

ri.6i 

1.50 
1.48 
1.54 
1.65 
1.82 
1.92 

$1,728 


1932 


MONTH 


$1 
1 


78 
77 
l..';4 
1.41 
1.38 
1.28 
1.24 
1.16 
1.32 
1.45 
1.47 
1.47 


$1,397 


November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Weighted  Averages 
for  the  Year  (h) . 


1928 


3 


616 
619 
3 .  623 
3.619 
3 .  597 
3  576 
3.487 
3  465 
3  5.W 
3  5. SO 
3 .  584 
3  587 


1929 


$3 , 689 
3 ,  689 
3 .  602 
3  637 
3 .  704 
3 .  673 
3.458 
3.482 
3,525 
3  545 
3 .  804 
3  040 


1930 


$3  560  I  $3  642 


$3,770 
3 .  649 
3.519 
3  549 
3,478 
3 .  506 
3.352 
3  305 
3 .  400 
3.526 
3  593 
3  528 

$3  526 


Table  Vll 


DETAILS  OF  WEIGHTED  PRICES  1932 

PER  100  lbs.    -A%  BUTTERFAT  -F.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  31st,  1932 


MILK 

CREAM 

BUTTER 

Amount 
(lUUOIbs.) 

Per  Cent  of 
Keceipta 

Amount 
40  (|t.  cauBj 

I'er  Cent  of 

'I'oUl 
Receipts 

1     ■-=  : 

Amount 

Received 

((iroRslls.) 

I'er  Cent  o 

Total . 

Ri^ceipU 

KASTOr  l*A.-(.)HI0LlKl 

414,133 
79.0.W 
SI.02U 
4S,4S7 

«9  81 

12  82 

8  eu 

7,66 

34.257 

37,8U8 

633 

6.ft53 

S,»15 

1306 
13  31 

0.22 
2  34 
2  08 

650.867 
4.214 
210* 
2.038 

44.'),2«1 

0  706 

0  005 

Marylaud 

New  Jersey 

6002" 
0  482 

New  York 

Sub-T*lil 

S86.(M 

»8  89 

85.2»«               30  01 

I.I02.S10 

I   194 

I'A.-Oiiro  Link  to  ('iiic*oo 

Oliiu 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois  

7* 

LVeoo 

80.715 
3.687 
8.642 

5  52 

28  41 

1  30 

3  04 

1, 177.070 

1,346.«27 

674,346 

4.4'j2.870 

1  274 
1  458 
0  730 
4.864 

Sub-Total 

108,734 

18  27 

7.0II.222 

8  320 

Wist  or  ('hicaoo 

Wyoming 

Wi8Con»in 

Nebraska 

MinnBBota 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

MisRouri 

Idaho 

Washington 

Iowa 

California 

North  DakoU 

Nevada 

Kansas 

177' 

003 

72,8»8' 
i.381  ' 

■  '2.7«8' 

"   25',6«  " 
0,49 

6'«7  " 

'3.48 1.455' ' 
4,112.478 
55.960.484 

'495.598 
3.751,640 

'28.i82' ' 
7.793,643 

40,061 
505,400 

22,846 
726,461 

■'"3'769"" 

4  4,V2 

60  576 

"  0  637  "' 
4.001 

"am" 

8.437 
0  043 
0.647 
0.024 
0  785 

Sub-Tolil 

177 

0  01 

77.047 

27  12 

7i.9IS.2S4 

81  2S9 

Soiith-Kabt  and  West 

Virxinia  

Arkansas  

W<»t  Vlrninia 

I.82S 
■  4,5g5 

0  31 
6.77' 

6.481 

"    3.8i3 

200 

1,800 

2  28 

1,34' 

0  07 
0  63 

752,051 

1,958 

83,756 

625,241 

1.122,901 

834,636 

40,469 

1,307,323 

242,738 

I.S.'.9,I48 

98,981 

52.181 

0  814 
0  002 
0  036 

0  676 

1  216 
0  903 

Tennnwo 

Oklahoma 

(iForida 

Mississippi 

800' 

0,28 

0  044 

1  415 

0  263 

1  688 
0  107 

Texas     

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

0  087 

Sub-Told 

1,421 

1  08 

I3.0f4 

4  (0 

6,(71.181 



7  221 



GRAND  TOTAL 

SI3.2S«      1       IMM       1     284,141 

100  00       IK.180.1M      1     100  00 

SOLD  IN  PRICE  CLASSIFICATION 


Basic 

Surplus 

•Cream 

All  Milk 


PER  CENT  CLASS 
SALES  ARE  OF  TOTAL 


(1)  AVERAOE  PRICE 
Dt  KlN(i  YEAR 


(l)-Weighted  by  quantities  sold  in  each  price  classification  each  month. 
•-Milk  for  cream  in  eflfect  since  May  1.  1932. 


Table  VIII 


BASIC  AND  SURPLUS  PRODUCTION  -1928-1932 
By  Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  31st,  1032 


Year 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  SALES  AS 


Basic 


(Per  cent 
86.61 
89.48 
87.22 
86.96 
79.82 


I  Surplus 


(Per  cent) 
12.93 
10.13 
12.78 
13  04 
15  00 


II  Surplu 


(Per  cent) 
0.46 
0  39 

*("reani 

4,28 


WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  PRICES 


H.isic 


(Dollars; 
•  .3 .  690 
3.755 
3.724 
3  282 
2  628 


I    Surplus   (1 


(Dollars) 
2 .  700 
2 .  702 
2  179 
1.728 
t   .397 


11  Surplus  (1) 


(Dollars) 
2  356 
2  328 


•Cream 
1   642 


Total  (2) 


(Dollars) 
3  560 
3.642 
3  526 
3  084 
2  390 


(D-Weighted  by  (|uantiti<'s  sol<l  each  mouth  in  respc.tivi-  price  classification. 
(2)-Weighte«l  by  (|uaiitities  sol<l  during  year  in  each  pri<  e  cl.issifi.- ilion. 
*-Milk  for  cream  in  effect  since  May  1,  1932. 


Marketing  Home  Products 

Marketing  of  surplus  home  products  by       $I.750.0(M)     thr.jugh 
f»rm  women  amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000 
*  year,  reports  the  Extension  Service  of 
tne  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
'ufe.   In  1930  farm  women  earned  almost 


organized     markets 

In    Alal  a-nn   a'one   home 

brought     in     more     than 

Sl.'iOO.OOOsince  1^23.    In  \9i\  one  market 

in  that  State  did  a  business  of  $137,450. 


in    19   States, 
proflucts     have 


•Omitted  in  total,  amount  too  small  to  show  in  Per  Cent  calculation. 


Table  XI  i^KCKH'TS  OF  HUTTKR  AT  PIHLADKLPHIA 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  31st,  1932 
(Arranged  by  states  in  order  of  volume  of  receipts) 

STATE  OF  T^^^^i 

OHH.IN «'^"-'"'" 

((iross  lbs.) 

,       x«-      ^.„»,  55.060,484 

1.     Minnesota •  i-j<i^\M?, 

{•  i"^''' : 4.492,870 

3.  Illinois <ii9j7a 

4.  Nebraska ^j  2,478 

5.  Missouri 7  jH  'jt-^ 

6-  Wisconsin •  ]f^;f^^ 

I-     ,'**r"„- ..'...  1,.346,027 

8.      Indiana... 1^07  32  3 

,;?•  ^^--y^^ :;:       ;n;o" 

lO-       ,'"" IP'OOl 

n.     -lennessec 8uV,36 

12.     Oklahoma --,nc, 

,  ,  \  •     •   •„                                                               ...  /.>2.051 

•     V^'"'* .  72.5  461 

14.  Kansas ^i^iif 

15.  Michigan... J'^W. 

16.  Pennsylvania f^'\^^ 

17.  Kentucky <;n'c'IfM. 

18.  North  Dakota ^  "=1  w 

10.  South  Dakota 1,1,,, 

20.  New  York V±^Vx9. 

7  J  Alabama 24.',/  <X 

22!  North  Carolina T/vM 

23.  South  Carolina J-^']^, 

24.  Ceorgia I''!" 

25.  California ^^Yl] 

26.  West  N'irginia o'/  '«" 

27.  Washington :f"-'2;, 

28.  Nevada 22.846 

29.  Mnrvland ^•;f  1* 

.30.      Delaware f'    '^ 

31.     Arkansas ^'^^^ 

Iota. 92,380,369 

New  Jersey  shipped  210  pounds.     It  has  been  omitted  because 
in  the  i)ercentage  comparison. 


1>ER  CENT  OF 
TOTAL    RECEIPTS 


60  576 
8.437 
4.864 
4.452 
4.061 
3  769 
1 .  688 
1.4.58 
1.415 
1  274 
1.216 
0  <)03 
0.814 
0  7X5 
0  7,«) 
0  705 
0.676 
O..S47 
0.537 
0.482 
0  263 
0  107 
0.057 
0  044 
0  043 
0  036 
0  028 
0  021 
0  005 
0.002 
0  002 


100.00 


it  would  not  show 


$3 . 084 


(o) — Weighted  by  quantities  of  milk  sold  at  First  .Surplus  Price  each  month, 
(i) — Surplus  Prices  not  in  effect  during  months  so  indicated. 


(a) — Weighted  by  quantities  sold  at  I3asic,  and  Surplus  Prices  each  month. 
(6)— Weighted  by  total  quantities  of  milk  sold  each  month. 


irheat 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM   SHOW 

Harrisburg  January    16-20,    1933 


The  total  acreage  sown  to  wheat  in 
Can;id;>  in  1932  was  26, 1 1 4,650.  an  increase 
of  537,658  acres  over  1931  Of  the  total 
acreai<e  the  provinces  of   Manitoba.  Sas- 


Uncle  Ab  says  if  your  candidate  did 
not  win  it  was  because  elections  are  swung 
by  an  ignorant  m'ijority. 


katchewan 
25.352.722. 


and    Alberta    accounted    for 


Old    felt    hats   may 
bedroom  slippers. 


be 


ed    to 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Pecembtr 


Resolutions  Presented  and  Passed 

Upon  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Ass'n 


The  following  resolutions  were  presented 
and  passed  by  the  convention: — 

I.  Whereas  there  is  competition  in  the 
selling  of  milk  in  Philadelphia  and 
the    Philadelphia    Milk    Shed    by    a 

,  certain  chain  store  company  which 
we  believe  to  be  unfair,  be  it  therefore 
Resolved  that  the  members  and 
officers  of  this  association  use  their 
utmost  efforts  and  influence  to  cor- 
rect this  condition. 

3.  We,  the  members  of  the  Steinsville 
Local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved  that  the  officers  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion have  a  bill  properly  drawn  up 
and  presented  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  pro- 
viding that  no  individual  firm  or 
corporation  be  issued  a  license  in 
any  city  or  municipality  in  the  State 
to  retail  milk,  unless  the  same  is  for 
seven  (7)  days  per  week.  This  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Children's  welfare 
of  Pennsylvania  since  we  (the  farm- 
ers) are  compelled  to  deliver  our 
milk  seven  days  a  week,  we  feel  that 
consumers  are  entitled  to  receive  it 
each  day. 

12.  Whereas  the  supply  of  dairy  cattle 
and  dairy  products  in  this  country  is 
more  than  sufficient,  and 

Whereas  large  numbers  of  regis- 
tered dairy  cattle  are  being  imported 
into  this  country  for  purposes  of  com- 
mercial milk  production  without  the 
payment  of  a  tariff  duty,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Association 
and  its  members  request  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  enact  a 
tariff  which  will  adequately  protect 
our  domestic  producers  in  this  re- 
8F>ect. 

13.  Whereas  large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  being  imported  into  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  which  are  supposed  to^ 
be  free  from  abortion,  but  which 
sometimes  are  not,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  this  Association  request 
the  proper  State  authorities  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  all  cattle 
into  Pennsylvania  that  do  not 
originate  in  herds  that  are  known 
to  be  free  from  abortion  and  so  cer- 
tified by  the  chief  health  officer  of 
the  State,  province  or  county  from 
which  they  originate. 

15.     (I)  Whereas  the  Philadelphia  terri- 
tory has  a  surplus  of  milk,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Association    shall 


not   solicit    members    from    a   larger 
territory  for  their  present  market. 
(2)  Whereas  there  is  a  possbility  of 
the  organization  becoming  influenced 
by  retired  dairymen,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  shall 
automatically  make  all  meml>ers 
honorary,  without  power  of  voting 
or  holding  any  office  than  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary  or  Treas- 
urer, five  (5)  years  after  they  have 
stopped  the  operation  of  their  own 
dairies. 

This  provision  is  imperfect  in  its 
present  form  and  will  require  an  amend- 
ment to  the  By-Laws. 

16.  Russellville  Grange  to  Pomona  No.  3. 
Resolved  that  Pomona  Grange 
No.  3  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
Counties  request  that  the  officers  of 
our  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  render  more  satisfactory 
service  to  our  dairymen  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects: 

1.  By  holding  more  firmly  for  a  fair 
price  for  our  milk. 

2.  While  we  favor  the  production  of 
clean  milk,  we  ask  that  they  be 
more  alert  in  preventing  the  pass- 
ing of  too  severe  State  Laws  anrl 
City  Ordinances. 

17.  Resolved  that  the  Intcr-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  shall  put  on 
an  extensive  membership  campaign 
to  get  practically  all  producers  of 
dairy  products  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed;  and  further  Resolved 
that  they  cooperate  with  all  other 
production  associations  in  other 
milk  sheds,  so  as  to  enable  the  pro- 
ducer to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  by  a  more  economical 
and  efficient  distribution. 

20.  Whereas  there  has  been  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  as  to  the  method  by 
which  Clyde  L.  King  decided  tl.e 
price  of  milk  at  the  last  Inter-State 
Conference,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  As-sociation,  as- 
sembled this  30th  day  of  November. 
1932,  express  their  appreciation  of  s.ll 
the  work  he  has  done  for  them.  We 
further  re(|uest  that  he  accept  the 
donation  of  five  hundred  doll 
($500)  which  was  given  in  appreci 
tion  of  this  work. 


ars 

a- 


Lists  Low-Cost  Rations 

for  N.  J.  Dairy  Herds 

E.  J.  PERRY,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 

Economical  cow  rations  that  New 
Jersey  dairymen  can  feed  as  one  stop  to- 
ward making  readjustments  to  meet  recent 

redlirtionq    in    mill-     nrlrt^v    arf%    lict-nrl    in     n 

Statement  made  recently  by  F..  J.  Perry, 
extension  service  dairyman  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

."^ince  the  cost  of  roughage  and  grain 
constitutes  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  annual  expense  of  keeping  dairy 
cows,  feed  is  the  major  expense  which  the 
owner  can  probably  reduce  with  the  least 
difficulty. 

For  the  dairy  farmer  who  has  such 
home-grown  grains  as  corn,  oatit,  barley 
or  wheat,  and  r'lenfy  of  choice  alfalfa, 
soybean  or  clover  hay,  Mr.  Perry  recom- 
mends the  following  ration  as  one  that 
is  Ixith  economical  and  capable  of  stimu- 
lating high  production:  1,000  i>ounds  of  a 
20  per  cent  ready-mixed  feed;  and  1,000 
pounds  of  corn  moal.  corn  and  cob  meal, 
ground  barley,  ground  wheat  or  a  combina- 
tion of  some  or  all  of  these.  This  mixture 
contains  14  to  16  per  cent  total  protein, 
and,  fed  with  good  Icijumc:;,  i.s  a  balanced 
ration. 

A  satisfactory  mixture  containing  17 
to  20  per  cent  tot.d  protein,  and  to  be 
fed  with  mixed  hay  includes:  2.000  pounds 
of  a  24  per  cent  ready  mixed  fc-cd;  and 
l,0<X)  pounds  of  corn  meal,  corn  and  cob 
meal,  ground  oats,  ground  barley,  ground 
wheat  or  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of 
these. 

I  or  the  dairyman  who  prefers  to  buy 
his  protein  concentrates  separately  and 
mix  them  with  home-grown  or  purchased 
carbohydrates,  the  following  mixtures 
will  l)e  found  economical:  for  use  with 
choice  alfalfa,  soybean  or  clover  hay  - 
800  pounds  corn  meal,  ground  barley, 
ground  wheat  or  corn  and  cob  meal,  or  a 
combination  of  some  or  all  of  these.  500 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  300  pounds  wheat 
bran.  200  pounds  gluten  feed.  200  pounds 
cottonseed  meal  (43  per  cent)  or  soybean 
oil  meal,  and  20  pounds  salt.  The  total 
protein  i%  I  5  to  16  per  cent. 

With  mixed  hay  700  pounds  corn 
meal,  ground  barley,  ground  wheat  or 
corn  and  cob  meal,  or  a  combination  of 
some  or  all  of  tliese,  300  pounds  ground 
oats,  200  pounds  wheat  bran.  300  pounds 
gluten  feed.  400  pounds  cottonseed  meal 
(4}  per  cent)  or  soybean  oil  meal  and  20 
pounds  .salt.  The  total  protein  is  18  to 
20  per  cent. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis 
Infected  Areas  Fast 
Disappearing  Froi, 
Pennsylvjn 

All  the  cattle  in  1260  out  of  th« 
townships  in  Pennsylvania  have  1. 
tested  for  tuberculosis,  according  to 
latest  report  from  the  bureau  of  « 
industry,  Pennsylvania  Departmoi 
Agriculture.  i  hese  townships  nt^t 
49  entire  counties  and  174  towiwL, 
479  in  the  remaining  18  counties,  oui, 
of  Philadelphia. 

I-orty  ei?ht  untested  townships  ig  g^ 
teen  counties  are  signed  up  and  awiin 
the  initial  test.  This  leaves  but ; 
townships  untested  and  unsigned,  aia 
100  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the* 
During  July,  $127,816  was  paid  ii 
demnity  by  the  State  to  822  ownen« 
had  TB  reactors,  and  during  Aua 
$62,346  was  paid  to  432  cattle  o«« 
F-'ederal  indemnities  amounted  to  $78J: 
in  July,  and  $54,762  in  August. 

Forty-six  counties  are  now  modifc 
accredited,  meaning  that  the  diseue^ 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of 
per  cent.  These  counties  are:  Alleghoi 
Armstrong.  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Br» 
ford,  Butler.  Carbon,  Cambria.  Camcw 
Centre,  Clarion.  Clearfield.  Clinton.  Ci 
umbia.  Crawford,  Elk.  Erie,  F»jitt» 
Forest,  I'ulton,  I  luntingdon,  Indw 
Jefferson,  Juaniata,  Lawrence,  Lyooa^  milk 
Luzerne,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Ma 
tour,  Monroe,  Potter,  Snyder,  Soment 
Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga.  Una 
Venango.  Warren.  Washington,  Wiy» 
Westmoreland  and  Wyoming 

Three  additional  counties  have  b« 
completely  tested,  but  as  yet  are  u 
modified  accredited.  These  countie*  ut 
Franklin.  Lackawanna  and  Pike 

The  situation  in  the  remaining  count* 
is  as  follows: 
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Milk  Marketing 


Conditions  and  Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 

lilk  used  in  making  butter.      I  he  tat 


olTi- 


Detroit,  Mich. 

The  "Michigan  M.Ik  Messenger' 
■  I  nrean  of  the  Michigan  M.Ik  Produc- 
jIl,ciation.  Detroit.  Michigan,  states 

(.rpnce  to  the  market: 
C^es  committee   for   the   Detroit 

Aet  was  called   together   on   Octol>er 
S   ,0  make  if  possible,   a   bargain   for 

Mnvember  milk- 

considering    the    matter    fro.n 

,1  „„!«,  it  was  decided  to  sell  for  $160 
!rfor3  5milk.  delivered  Detroit, 
r  80  per  cent  base,  and  75  cents  per 
Ldred.  with  3.5  test  delivered  at  country 
receiving  stations  for  the  balance. 
■The  association    has   been    regulating 

the  supply  of  80%  i>--.^'=»;7-d  u; 

Detroit  dealers  to  approx.mately  lU  o 
,bove  their  fluid  sales  requirements.  As 
^„  have  continued  to  decline  tl.e 
^ount  of  m%  base,  so  delivered,  has 
,rown  less  in  the  ca.se  of  certain  dealers 
and  the  bottom  will  not  be  reached  until 
milk  consumption  in  the  city  improves 


Iictl-  is  tlic  same 
District  No.  7, 


County 

Adams 

Berk. 

Buck. 

Chester 

Cunil)erlancl. 


Twp«. 
Tested 

.       6 

.     16 

8 

.      I) 

IS 


Twps. 
Sicned 

Dp 


Oauphin J4 

Oelaware 3 

Greene 1 1 

Lancaster 7 

Lehigh 10 

Montgomery ....  1 1 

Northampton. ...  4 

Northumberland.  lA 

Perry 0 

Schuylkill II 

Lebanon 2 

York 17 

Total 7/4 


J 
7 
3 
I 
2 
6 
I 
3 

i 

9 


Twps. 

Not 
Sirnsd  Tod 


48 


21 
19 
43 

4 

3 
17 

4 
34 

3 
26 

4 

6 
13 
25 

8 
1} 

257 


•  •  • 

Several  other  resolutions  were  passed, 
but  after  obtaining  legal  advice  they  are 
not  considered  practical  to  carry  out. 


"Window"  Bag  Helps  Sell  Farm  Prod 


The  "duplex"  or  "window"  bag.  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  about  two  years  ago.  is 
proving  popular  for  marketing  many  farm 
products.  One  side  of  the  bag  is  woven 
closely  and  the  other  is  mesh,  thus  giving 
the  consumer  a  chance  to  see  the  contents 

Consumer  demand  has  increased  the 
use  of  these  small  cotton  bags  for  potatoes, 
onions,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 
This  increases  cotton  consumption  and 
makes  the  farm  products  more  attractive, 
the  department  says. 


uce 

Citrus  growers  in  f-|orida  are  turning 
to  mesh  bags  for  marketing  their  fruit. 
They  find  it  ship.s  as  well  in  bags  as  in 
crates  and  the  bags  make  attractive  selling 
packages  for  stores.  Retailers  have  found 
that  a  red  mesh  bag  heightens  tlic  color  of 
oranges. 

Increased  consumer  b;ig  use  has  been 
especially  marked  for  fiotatoes.  It  jumped 
from  550,000  in  1928  to  more  than 
10,000,000  m  1931.  The  l5.pound  bag  is 
most  popular  for  potatoes,  with  the  25- 
pound  bag  next  in  favor. 


DRINK  MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


Winter  Care  and  Feed 

Needed  by  Dairy  Cows 

Dairy  cows  need  special  care  and  pro- 
tection during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months.  There  is  little  feed  left  in  pastures 
at  this  season  of  the  year  and  if  cows  are 
allowed  to  run  all  day  in  pastures  and  be 
exposed  to  cold  wind  or  to  rain  they  are 
almost  sure  to  lose  in  flesh  and  to  drop  in 
milk  flow. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  cows  back  to  a 
full  flow  of  milk  once  they  drop  because 
of  under-feeding:  or  exjw.sure,  .so  that  even 
temporary  nejieit  m^y  result  in  marked 
decrease  in  the  total  amount  of  milk  the 
cow  will  produce  during  her  lactation  per- 
iod. It  is  very  important  under  present 
conditions  in  the  milk  market  to  keep 
costs  in  milk  production  at  the  lowest 
I'ossible  jx.int.  Any  practice  or  neglect 
that  result!  in  lowerin^^  the  vitality  of  the 
c  jw  or  in  roducin^'  her  milk  yield  is  certain 
to  increase  the  co.st  of  producing  milk  and 
so  will  lessen  or  destroy  the  opportunity 
for  profit  in  tl.e  business. 


Blood  Spots  In  Eggs 

A  small  blood  sp>ot  in  an  egg  doe*  iMt 
indicate  that  the  egg  is  stale  or  W 
says  the  United  States  I3epartment  ot 
Agriculture,  in  response  to  frequent  in 
<|uiries.  Blood  spots  are  found  occasi*- 
ally  in  fresh  eggs  although  this  imperf« 
tion  seldom  occurs  in  the  best  grades  oi 
eggs  that  arc  candled  and  sold  on  tin 
markets.  Lggs  from  farm  flocks  are  doI 
so  likely  to  contiin  b!o-xl  spots  as  tK« 
from  commercial  flocks  that  are  fed  f« 
maximum  production. 

The  seasons  when  blood  spots  are  mw' 
likely  to  occur  are  late  spring  when  tlx 
hens  are  laying  heavily  and  in  the  fall 
when  the  pullets  begin  to  lay.  Poultrym* 
who  desire  to  remove  all  <)uestionable 
e^gs  from  tho.sc  marketed  should  candk 
their  entire  production  and  use  such  egj> 
at  home.  Less  forcing  for  egg  production 
and  liberal  feeding  of  green  feed  will  Uoi 
to  reduce  the  formation  of  blood  spots  i" 
eggs. 


Uncle  Ab  says  he  does  not  know  •ay- 
thing  that  is  good  just  because  it  is  ol<l' 
even  though  some  old  things  are  good. 


For  cheap  fruit  dessert,  use  apples. 


Detroit  milk  market  prices  for  October 

Ue  equalized  price  for  80%  base 
quoted  as  delivered  to  Detroit  with  3.5 
test  is  $1  48  per  hundredweight. 

In  addition  to  this  price,  Detroit  dealers 
pay  12  cents  per  cwt.  directly  into  the 
wljustment  fund  to  equalize  price  on  base 
with  held  from  the  city  market. 
Milk  delivered  above  the  80%  base 
brings  75  cents  per  cwt  with  3.5  test  at 
the  receiving  stations. 

The  butterfat  differential  is  3  cents  per 
point  The  retail  price  per  quart  delivered 
at  homes  is  9  cents. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Price  cutting  breaks  Pittsburgh  market, 
says  the  November  issue  of  the  "Dairy- 
men's Price  Reporter",  official  organ  of 
the  Dairymens'  Cooperative  Sales  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh.  Pa.  "Milk  prices  drop 
to  8  cents  per  quart  retail,  with  all  pro- 
ducers facing  ruin,  unless  non member 
producers  line  up  behind  the  Pittsburgh 
District  Cooperative  Association. 

"Following     conferences     with     dealers 
and  officers  of  the  Dairymen's  Cooperative 
Sales  Association,  retail  prices  were  cut  to 
8  cents,  with   protlucers   being   forced    to 
accept  65  cents  of   the  93   cent   drop   in 
price,  F.  0.  B.  Pittsburgh,  and  60  cents 
ol  the  93  cents  in  the  country  plant  area. 
"These   prices    will    be    effective    until 
such  time  as  an  arbitrator  can  be  brought 
in  to  settle  the  price  to  be  paid  pro<luccrs. 
"Blame  for  this  drastic  price  reduiticm 
must  be  placed  squarely  on  the  shouklers 
of  the  producers  of  milk  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district    who    are    not    members    of    the 
Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  As.socialion 
and  the  selling  of  their  milk  to  non-cooper- 
ating buyers  in  the  market  at  a  price  which 
allows    them     to     undersell     cooperating 
distributors.      These   new    prices    became 
effective  November  12.  1932." 

October  milk  prices  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market  announced  by  the  association 
range  as  follows:  first  District,  basic 
milk.  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  is  $1.91  per  cwt. 
or  $.1642  per  gallon;  second  basic.  $1.30 
per  cwt.  or  $.1 1  17  per  gallon;  surplus  milk, 
$83  per  cwt.  or  $.0713  per  gallon.  First 
basic  milk  in  the  country  plants  is  $1.37 
per  cwt.;  second  basic.  $.92  per  cwt.;  and 
surplus  milk,  $.68  per  cwt.  In  District 
No.  2,  the  price  of  basic  milk  is  $1.52  per 
cwt.  and  surplus  $.75  per  cwt. 

In  District  No.  3,  the  price  is  $1.23  per 
cwt.  for  all  milk.  District  No.  4,  $  1 .  1 4  per 
cwt  for  all  milk  sold.  District  No,  5,  the 
price  at  all  manufacturing  plants,  for  all 
•nilksold  is  $1.08.  This  milk  must  come 
from  dairies  which  have  passed  either 
PitUburgh  Board  of  Health  or  Dairy 
Council  Regulations.  District  No.  6,  which 
includes  the  country  plants  sending  milk 


to  t  L-vcl;'n  I.      rhc  [iricc 
as  tliat  in  District  No.   I 
basic  milk,  $1.77   ;  .surplus,  $54  per  cwt 
In    District    No.    H,    the    price    paid    is 
$1.51  per  cwt.  for  all  milk  sold.    In  District 
No     10   the   price  of   first    basic   is  $1  67; 
scconrl  basic,  $1.31  per  cwt:  surplus  milk, 
$.73  per  cwt.     This  district  includes  Kit- 
i;.nlnt'  and  Butler,  Pa 

In  District  No.  12,  which  includes 
.Steuber.svillc,  Ohio,  and  Weirton,  West 
Virginia,  the  price  of  bisic  milk  is  $1  62 
I)er  cwt.;  surplus  milk.  $.7()  per  cwt. 

The  price  at  Volant  and  Indini  for 
first  basic  milk  is  $1  91  ..er  cwt.;  second 
basic  $  92  and  surplus,  $.68  per  cwt. 

The    price   at    Cl.arleroi    for   first   basic 
milk  is  $1.91  per  cwt  ;  second  basic,  $1.30 
per  cwt.;  surt>lus,  $  76  per  cwt. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
The  price  of  4  per  cent  milk  received  by 
producers  of   the  Maryland  .State   Dairy- 
men's Associ.ition  as  quoted  in  the  "Mary- 
land    I  armor",     for     October,     delivered 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  22  cents  per  gallon  for 
Class   1:15  cents  per  gallon  for  Class   II 
and  10  cents  per  gallon  fur  CTa.ss  III  milk. 
Peoria,  III. 
"The  Milk  Producer",  official  organ  of 
tlic    Illinois  Milk   Producers'  Association, 
quotes    the    October    price    for    3  5    milk, 
f.  o.   b.   Peoria  as  $1.60  per  hundred  for 
base  milk  and   70  cents   per  hundred   for 
surplu.s  milk. 

Receipts  in  October  dropped  2%  below 
that  of  September  and  were  9?{,  below 
that  of  October  a  year  ago. 

Cdass  I  sales  to  dealers  were  practically 
the  .same  as  in  September.  Clasn  II  sales 
to  dealers  were  41%  lower  than  those  of 
.September  and  A%  b.low  those  of  October 
a  year  ago. 

Class    III     sales    to    dealers 


In  order  to  meet  this  competition  of 
cheap  milk  dealers  in  St.  Louis  decided  to 
put  out  a  <|u  .rt  of  milk  priced  at  8  cents, 
which  has  a  butterfat  content  of  3.4%. 
They  are  also  selling  the  old  10  cent  bottle, 
which  now  lias  a  butterfat  content  of  4%. 
1  his  reduction  in  retail  price  has  forced 
a  drop  in  tl.e  price  of  base  milk  for  Novem- 
ber. 

It  is  to6  soon,  the  paper  aUt^.  t= 
know  ju.st  what  proportion  of  milk  will  be 
sold  at  8  cents,  but  we  do  know  that  there 
will    be   considerable   of    it    sold    because 


were  6  % 
above  tho;ie  of  September  and  14%  above 
those  of  October  a  year  ago. 

Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers'  Association 
We  note  from  the  Noveml>er  I5tli  issue 
of  the  "Maryland  Farmer",  official  organ 
of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  that  there  have  been 
26  shippers  shut  off  the  market  williout 
any  place  to  ship,  most  of  them  cut  off 
because  of  low  scores,  a  few  being  for  low 

test. 

"Some  of  them  lost  15  (M.ints  on  their 
scores  because  of  not  sterilizing  utensils 
every  day;  others  have  lost  ten  points  by 
failure  to  cool  properly  or  the  same  numl)er 
of  points  by  not  usin^  only  covered  pails; 
still  others,  five  for  not  properly  using 
clean  towels  to  wash  and  dry  the  cow's 
udders:  others  got  a  .severe  cut  by  having 
in  the  hcrrl  cows  with  only  3  tests  or  one 
brought  in  without  the  T.  B.  record  being 
sent  to  the  I  Icalth  Department 

.Some  of  the  factors  which  reduce  scores 
in  this  are  I  are:      Manure  stored;  unclean 
stable  yards:  bull  pen;  calf  pen;  or  horse 
stable  within  50  feet  of  the  barn  or  dairy. 
I'.ntrance  lane  from  cows  for  a  distance  of 
50  feet  from  barn,  inefficient  sterilization 
being  u.sed:  unclean  windows  in  barn  or 
dairy,  gutters  in  b.rn*  not  clein:  unclean 
or   rusty   utensils;   milk   strained   through 
other  than  sanitary  strainer  cloth.     Milk- 
ing suit  not  used     Milk  not  removed  from 
dairy  by  pailslull.    Privv  not  clean" 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Quoting  from  "Sanitary  M.Ik  Bulletin", 
official     organ     of      the     Sanitary      Milk 
Pr<Mluccr.s',    Inc.,    which    states   that    tl.e 
retail  price  of  milk  in  St.  Louis  has  been 
10  cents  i.er  quart  for  the  past  10  monllis. 
During    that    time    there    has    been    an 
increasing  amount  of  chcar>er  milk  ofl'cred 
on  the  street.    This  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  seriously  cut  down  the 
ales  of  all  dealers,  including  those  buying 
Ik  through  Sanitary  Milk  Producers'. 
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the  public  today  is  huntin.?  bargains  and 
the  matter  of  price  looks  bigger  than  ever 
before.  Only  time  will  tell  just  what 
effect  this  8  cent  milk  will  have  upon  the 
market  conditions  in  St.  Louis. 

October  milk  prices  quoted  by  the 
"Sanitary  Milk  Bulletin"  show  the  net 
price  for  ba.sic  milk  for  November  is  $1 , 1  3 
per  cwt.  for  3.5%  milk.  f.  o,  b.  country 
stations.  The  net  price  for  October,  first 
surplus  is  71  cents  per  cwt,  for  3.5  milk, 
f.  o.  b.  country.  The  net  price  for  October 
second  surplus  is  58  cents  per  cwt,  for 
3.5  milk  f.  o  b.  country.  Buyers  pay 
Sunit.iry  Milk  Producers'  5  cents  per  cwt. 
on  all  surplus. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Quoting  from  the  November  issue  of 
the  "Milwaukee  Milk  Producer",  official 
organ  of  tlie  Milwaukee  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  it  was  fin  illy  decided  to 
retain  the  October  price  for  the  month  of 
November.  The  association  made  a  de- 
finite attempt  to  make  a  slight  advance  in 
this  price,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

The  manufactured  price  for  October  was 
72  cents  i>er  hundred,  and  the  average 
price  for  92  score  butter  was  $0  19774. 

Prices  paid  for  October  milk  by  the 
different  tkalers  ranged  from  $108  to 
$1.29  per  hundred  pounds 

l-.ditorially,  the  "Milwaukee  Milk  Pro- 
ducer"   speaks    of    the    market    as    being 

unstable. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
In  its  November  issue  of  the  Coopera- 
tive "C  M,  P.  A.  Bulletin",  official  organ 
of  the  Connecticut  M:lk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, stresses  the  point,  that  coopera- 
tion is  necessary  to  continue  production. 

Supply  and  demand  are  factors.  Ldi- 
torially,  it  states:  "The  low  prices  of 
other  foods  and  the  fact  that  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  practice  economy  in 
the  matter  of  any  purchases,  has  tended 
to  keep  the  demand  for  the  milk  at  a  very 
low  point.  The  severe  competition  for 
evaporated  milk  is  a  factor  that  must  be 
considered  in  attcmptim?  to  make  any 
estimate  in  the  trend  in  tlic  demand  for 
fresh  milk. 

"A    more    serious    factor,    however,    so 
far  as  price  is  concerned,  is  the  amount 
of  fluid  milk  offered  by  independent  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  at  any  thing  from  one 
to  several  cents  per  quart  below  the  price 
asked  by  the  dealers  who  buy  our  milk  on 
contract.      ***      Not   until   there   is   more 
general  employment  and  a  marked  increase 
in  total  pay  rolls  will  there  be  any  mater- 
ial improvement  in  the  demand  for  milk. 
"The  price  of  milk    -Grade  B   -4%  fat, 
for   November   was  set   at   six   cents   per 
quart,  delivered  at  market  centers.     This 
represents  Class  1  milk  sold  in  fluid  form. 
All  milk  made  into  cream,  that  is.  sold  in 
fluid    form:   Cla.ss    II    all   milk   m  ide   into 
cream,  that  is  sold  in  fluid  form:  the  but- 
terfat in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at  18 
cents     per     pound     above     the     month  s 
average    of    the    Boston    butter    market. 
Milk    to  go   with   the   fat.      Class    III    all 
milk    made   into   manufactured    products, 
except  butter;  the  fat  in  this  milk  shall 
be  paid  for  at  5  cents  per  pound  above  the 
month's    averige    of    the    Boston    butler 
market,  milk  to  go  with  the  fat.    Class  IV 


all  ml... 

in  this  milk  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
price  per  pound  of  the  m-mth's  average 
Boston  butter  market.  Outside  92  score 
butter  quotations  shall  be  used  in  all 
clas.ses. 

"It  should  be  understood  by  all  that 
the  prices  given  above  constitute  a  basis 
for  four  per  cent  milk,  when  sold  by  weight 
and  test.  ««•»*'  premiums  and  discounts  cal- 
culated at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  point, 
up  or  down,  on  Class  I  milk. 

"All  milk  not  weighted  and  tested 
shall  be  considered  as  4%  milk.  Prices 
arc  for  milk  delivered  at  market  centers. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
The  "falls  Cities  Cooperative  Dairy- 
man", official  organ  of  tl.e  Falls  Cities 
Cooperative  Dairymen,  Inc  ,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,   quotes  prices   for  October,   as 

follows: 

1  -Grade  B  shippers  should  receive 
$2,00  per    100  fjounds  for  82  per  cent  of 

base. 

2  Grade  B  milk,  shipped  in  excess  of 
82%  of  base,  brought  77  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

3  -Ungraded  milk  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  74  cent.s  per  100  [lounds. 

All  prices  quoted  are  for  4  per  cent  milk 
delivered  to  dealers  platforms.  The 
usual  3  cents  per  point  of  butterfat  for 
test  above  and  below  4%  was  effective. 

Market  conditions  were  reported  quiet, 
a  few  breaks  were  noted  in  the  form  of 
cut  price  milk  to  the  consumer.  This 
however,  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  upset  the  stability  of  the  market. 
The  falls  City  Dairyman  is  strongly 
urging  its  producers  to  stop  over-produc- 
tion. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  price  of  fluid  milk,  in  the  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  arei.  according  to  the  "Twin  City 
Milk  Producers'  Bulletin"  for  October. 
1932,  was  $1  18  per  hundred  pounds  for 
3  5  te.st  milk.  I  he  Odi.ber  cream  price 
was  22  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat. 

The  amount  of  milk  increased  2,352,003 
pounds  over  the  previous  month  and  prac- 
tically every  bit  of  this  had  to  go  into  the 
manufactured  products,  giving  a  net  re- 
turn of  about  90  cents  per  hundred. 

A   survey  of    the   situation   shows   that 
53.3%  of  our  milk  was  sold  to  the  distri- 
butors and  this  brought  $1.50  per  hund- 
red.     The  general   expenses  of   the  asso- 
ciation,   including    everything    pertaining 
to  the  bookkeeping,  sanitation,  field  work 
and  management,  cost  about  three  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  giving  us  a  net  for 
this  part  of  the  milk,  before  reserves  are 
set  up.  of  about  $1 .47  per  hundred  pounds, 
fhe   remainder  of   the   milk  amounting 
to   46.7%    of    the    total    or    about    eleven 
million  pounds,  was  separated  and  made 
into  cheese,  powder  and  other  products. 
On    this    part    of    our    products    the    net 
return  is  slightly  under  90  cents.      Then 
we    must    set    up    re.serves    for    payment 
of  7%  of  our  stock  and  V4  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  net  sales  for  the  sinking  fund. 
New  York  City 
Quoting  from  the  "13airymen's  League 
News",  official  organ  of  the  Dairymens 
League     Cooperative     Association,     New 
■^ork  City,  wc  note  in  its  Decemljer  6th, 
1932    issue    that.    "Price    cutting    finally 
forces  27  cent  drop  in  Clasis   I   in  metro- 
politan market,  which  became  effective  on 
December  5th."    Editorially,  it  states  that 
"Increa.sed  pressure  of  cut  price  milk  in 
the  New  York  market  has  finally  brought 
about  the  only  result  tliit  could  po3sibly 
be  expected  and    that  is  lower  prices  and 
unnecessary    further    lo.sses    for     all    pro- 
ducers in  the  milk  shed." 

fhe  net  pool  price,  for  October  was 
announced  as  $1  12  per  hundred  pounds, 
for  3.5  milk,  in  the  200-210  mile  zone. 
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BLESSED    CHRISTMAS 


I  am  sure  I  have  always  thought  of 
Christmas  time,  when  it  has  come  round 
- — apart  from  the  veneration  due  to  its 
sacred  name  and  origin,  if  anything  be- 
longing to  it  can  be  apart  from  that — as  a 
good  time:  a  kind,  forgiving,  charitable, 
pleasant  time:  the  only  time  I  know  of, 
in  the  long  calendar  of  the  year,  when 
men  and  women  seem  by  one  consent  to 
open  their  shut  up  hearts  freely,  and  to 
think  of  people  below  them  as  if  they 
really  were  fellow-passengers  to  the  grave, 
and  not  another  race  of  creatures  bound 
on  other  journeys. — Dickens. 


Should  the  New  York  Stock  Ejtch&ng, 
building,  or  any  other  "temple"  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  god  of  speculation, 
need  a  motto  for  its  walls,  we  suggest  this: 

"There  ia  immorality  and  practical  in- 
expediency in  seeking  to  acquire  wealth 
by  winning  it  from  another  rather  than 
by  earning  it  through  some  sort  of  service 
to  one's  fellow  men." 

That  was  written  into  a  deed  of  gift 
whereby  a  wealthy  business  man  years 
ago  founded  a  great  estem  school  of  finance 
and  commerce. 

— The  Farmer's  Wife 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers 

Christmas  Salad 

1  pkg.  lemon  jello  '/^  c.  cranberries 

2  c.  hot  water  '/2  c.  sugar 

Vz  c.  chopped  celery 
Dissolve  jello  in  hot  water.  Allow  to 
stiffen  slightly.  Then  add  cranberries 
which  have  been  put  through  meat 
chopper  in  which  sugar  has  been  dissolved. 
Then  celery  chopped  finely.  When  firm, 
place  on  lettuce  leaf. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Waddington, 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Peanut  Cookies 

2  c.  sugar  I  c.  ground  peanuts 
%  c.  lard  &  butter         %  tsp.  soda 

mixed  3  c.  flour 

3  eggs  beaten  %  c.  peanut  butter 
Cream   peanut   butter,    shortening   ane 

sugar  until  light.  Add  eggs,  then  flour  and 
soda  sifted  together.  Lastly  add  peanuts. 
Take  bits  of  dough  and  roll  between 
hands  and  press  flat,  place  Vi  peanut  on 
each  cookie  and  bake  in  moderate  ovee. 
Mrs.  Ray  E.  Meyers, 

York,  Penna, 
R.  D.  No.  4. 


Games  For  the  Christmas  Season 

Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Playgrounds  and  Recreation, 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 


Christmas  Hoop  Race  (for  Children) 
Divide  the  group  into  two  groups  calling 
one  group  the  Holly  reds,  the  other  the 
Ever  Greens.  Give  the  leader  of  each  line 
a  hoop,  one  wound  with  red  crepe  paper 
and  the  other  with  green.  Elach  leader 
holds  the  hoop  over  his  head  At  the 
word  "go"  each  must  drop  the  hoop  over 
his  shoulders  down  to  the  floor  and  step 
out  of  it.  The  next  person  in  line  must 
pick  it  up  and  drop  it  over  his  shoulders 
to  the  floor,  etc.  The  line  finishing  first 
wins  the  game. 

Christmas  Blind  Man's  Bluff  (for 
Children).  Every  player  is  blindfolded 
except  one  who  has  a  bell  around  his  neck 
which  tells  his  whereabouts  to  those 
looking  for  him.  The  one  who  catches  him 
is  privileged  to  take  off  his  own  blindfold 
and  put  on  the  bell. 

The  Lost  Christmas  Gift  (A  stunt 
for  older  players).  A  table  serves  as  the 
hunting  ground  for  this  elusive  Chri.stmas 
gift.  A  man  and  a  girl  are  chosen  as  the 
hunter  and  the  gift  to  be  searched  for. 
Both  are  blindfolded.  They  put  their 
hands  on  the  table  at  opposite  corners, 
and  at  the  signal  from  the  leader,  start 
to  move  around  the  table,  the  girl  trying 
to  avoid  the  man  while  he  tries  to  catch 
her.  both  of  them  moving  very  slowly 
and  quietly  in  order  to  hear  the  other's 
movements.  At  the  clash  which  always 
comes  as  a  huge  surprise  to  both  hunter 
and  hunted,  a  new  couple  is  chosen.  This 
may  continue  for  three  couples,  but  while 
the  fourth  man  is  hunting  for  his  "pack- 


age" she  is  quietly  removed  and  the  man 
continues  to  try  to  locate  her. 

Reindeer  Race  (for  older  players). 
Players  form  in  lines  as  in  a  relay.  ELach 
player  has  a  reindeer  made  of  light  weight 
paper,  and  a  piece  of  cardlxiard  about  10 
by  12  inches  for  each  captain  first  in  line. 
Each  captain  places  his  reindeer  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  him,  and  at  a  signal  waves 
the  cardboard  to  and  fro,  making  a  wind 
which  blows  the  reindeer  forward  until 
a  line  is  crossed  drawn  on  the  floor  aliout 
twenty  feet  ahead  of  eacli  line.  The  first 
person  runs  back  to  the  line,  hands  the 
piece  of  cardboard  to  the  second  player 
who  continues  in  like  manner.  The  first 
team  having  all  their  reindeer  across  the 
line  wins. 

Stocking  Surprises  (for  all  ages). 
A  large  red  stocking  of  cambric  is  passed 
around,  each  one  btin'j  allowed  two 
minutes  in  which  to  feel  its  contents.  As 
soon  as  the  stocking  is  pas.sed  on  he 
writes  down  a  list  of  the  contents.  The 
contents  vary  from  a  tooth  brush  to  a 
toy  horn.  Show  the  contents  afterward. 
The  player  who  has  guessed  the  largest 
number  of  articles  is  the  winner. 

Sweetmeat  Dolls  —  (party  favors). 
Made  from  prunes,  raisins  and  marsh- 
mallows.  Stick  one  toothpick  into  a 
prune  which  stands  for  the  body  of  the 
doll.  To  this  attach  a  marshmallow  head 
with  features  of  bits  of  candied  cheeries 
or  cloves.  String  four  toothpicks  with 
raisins  and  in.<)ert  one  on  each  side  of  prune 
for  arms,  two  below  the  prune  for  legs. 


Milk  In  Many  Ways 

Although  milk  is  undoubtedly  the  mo.it 
iiYiportant  single  food  for  children,  it  has 
no  value  unless  it  goes  where  it  can  do  its 
work  inside  the  child.  Comparatively 
few  children  refuse  to  drink  milk  and 
those  who  do  refuse  to  drink  it  can  gen- 
erally be  induced  to  take  it  in  some  other 
form  It  is  up  to  the  mother  to  think 
of  other  forms  in  which  to  give  it. 

At  breakfast,  the  milk  may  occasionally 
be  flavored  with  cocoa,  or  the  cereal  may 
be  cooked  in  milk  and  served  with  top 
milk.  Thin  white  sauce  poured  over  crisp 
hot  toast  may  be  acceptable  in  place  of 
plain  milk  toast.  Scrambled  eggs  furnish 
three  table.spoons  of  milk  to  each  egg;  or 
the  eggs  may  be  poached  in  milk,  and  the 
milk  in  which  they  are  poached  poured 
over  the  toast  on  which  they  are  served. 

For  luncheon  or  supper,  almost  any 
vegetable  or  vegetable  combination  may 
be  successfully  served  with  white  sauce, 
or  as  vegetable  timbalcs.  Toast  with 
cheese  sauce  supplies  milk  in  two  forms, 
as  does  cheese  souffle,  while  any  kind  of 
souffle  makes  an  excellent  milk  main  dish. 
Creamed  meat.  fish,  or  chicken,  cream 
soups,  and  scalloped  dishes  are  other 
possible  ways  to  use  milk. 

Desserts  probably  make  the  greatest 
appeal  to  the  child,  and  they  offer  the 
widest  use  for  milk.  Custards,  cornstarch 
pudding,  bread  pudding,  junket,  and 
gelatin-milk  combinations  all  furnish 
considerable  amounts  of  milk  in  each 
serving. 


THE  WORLD  AROUND  US 

I  Icndrik  VanLoon.  author  of  "The 
Story  of  Mankind",  is  giving  a  course  in 
history  over  station  WfLVD  every  Friday 
evening  at  eight-fifteen.  This  station  is 
framing  a  wider  curricular  to  shortly  in- 
clude also  courses  in  music,  literature,  art 
and  drama. 

•  ♦  • 

"The  time  was  when  it  seemed  to  be  a 
sound  principle  in  all  business,  farming 
included,  to  keep  out  of  debt  in  so  far 
as  possible.  Then  came  a  time  when 
everybody  seemed  to  think  that  staying 
out  of  debt  was  an  old  fogy  notion,  and 
that  going  into  debt  offered  a  better  way 
of  living  and  doing  business.  Probably 
the  pendulum  will  swing  back  the  other 
way  in  the  years  ahead.  It  may  tend  to 
make  the  going  slow,  but  it  may  also 
make  the  going  surer." 

The  Farmkrs  Wife. 


Great  Britain  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  on  cooperative  educa- 
tion. Over  there  they  have  cooperative 
schools,  correspondence  classes  and  even 
a  cooperative  college,  relates  the  Dairy- 
men's League  News.  During  the  past 
ten  years,  cooperative  membership  in 
buying  and  selling  organizations  in  Great 
Britain  has  increased  43  per  cent. 


The  vision  of  things  to  be  done  may 
conie  a  long  time  before  the  way  of  doing 
them  appears  clear,  but  woe  to  him  who 
distru.sts  the  vision.  Jenkins  Lloyd 
Jones. 
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Is  There  Vision? 

HANNAH  McK.  LYONS,  M.D. 


From  Yesterday  to  Today  On  the  Farm 


NOWELLI 


nt  j't-'i  ..»i»i«rii  (/It  iiiijici  aia  say 
IT'ii.t  lo  certain  poor  shepherds  infitUi, 
Ihexi  III}/; 

In  fields  ax  Ihey  /ay,  keep  In fl  their  jfuf. 

On  a  cold  n'intrr's  nii/ht  that  was  so  dm 
Xon-e/l.  ,\'(>iiv//,  Novell,  .\ou<ell 
Horn  is  the  Kin^g  oj  Israel. 


Thexf  looked  up  and  saw  a  star 

Shininit  in  the  east,  heyond  tliem  Jar, 
.Ind  to  the  earth  it  t/at'e  //reat  light, 
And  so  it  contintifd  both  dai/  and  niak 
\oMU-ll,  No^K-ell,  Wwell,  Nowell, 
Horn  is  the  Kino  of  Israel. 


"The     Women's 
Own  Program"  has 
been  the  outgrowth 
of   a  need.     A  few 
years  ago  delegates 
brought  their  wives 
when  they  came  to 
the   Annual    Meet- 
ing   of    the    Inter- 
State     Milk      Pro- 
ducers'Association : 
delegates     were     in     meeting 


while   the  , 

^  women    went    sight-seemg    a 

Jwpping  « 


little, 
little,  and  then  came  back  to 


The  New  Patriotism :  Pea« 

1  he  question  of  international  peict. 
one  that  concerns  not  only  statesmen  u; 
politicians,  but  also  parents  and  teadiei 
in  every  land.  International  tre»tia 
organizations  and  reduction  of  armamcati 
will  be  ineffective  if  there  is  not  in  evm 
country  an  international  and  peut 
minded  public.  And  it  is  the  boyi  m 
girls  of  today  who  will  form  the  pubit 
opinion  of  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  you  ca 
fost!.-r  an  international  attitude  in  childM 
is  by  the  selection  of  toys.  Give  coiutnX' 
tive  toys  that  will  help  build  character ue 
stimulate  imagination,  such  as  buildup 
blocks,  tools,  mechanical  and  chemia 
sets,  paints  and  plasticene.  Avoid  to)i 
that  suggest  destruction  and  enmity  td 
misrepresent  the  facts  of  history  uc 
modern  warfare,  such  as  arms,  toy  aoldien 
and  uniforms. 

Many  of  you  cannot  take  your  childra 
on  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  thuxie 
velop  an  international  viewpoint.  Yon 
must  bring  the  world  to  them,  and  bytlx 
selection  of  their  toys  you  can  inculctb 
in  boys  and  girls  the  spirit  of  the  m« 
patriotism  which  is  peace. 

-    Women's  International  League 
FOR  Peace  and  Freedou 


program    just    for    the 

Did  numbers  grow? 

At  first,  a  group 


Your  Shopping  Service 

LOUISE  E.  DROTLEFF 
1  — If  you  are  thinking  of  giving  a  prw- 
tical,  inexpensive  gift  to  a  city  friend 
this  year — and  who  isn't  you'll  be  inter- 
ested in  a  cream  separator  which  conw 
neatly  packed  in  a  Christmas  box  for  25c. 
It  consists  of  a  rubber  cap  which  fiti 
snugly  over  the  top  of  a  bottle  of  milk. 
and  a  curved  glass  tube  which  is  inserted 
through  this  cap  into  the  cream.  It  i» 
through  this  tube  that  the  cream  pa«a 
into    a    separate   container. 

O  Under  the  list  of  inexpensive  and 
practical  gifts  comes  an  automatic 
sprinkler  made  of  aluminum.  It  is  auto- 
matic because  it  is  self-filling  and  can  b*  ' 
used  for  any  kind  of  sprinkling.  It* 
colored  wooden  handle  makes  it  very 
easy  to  handle,  while  the  aluminum  part 
which  is  the  sprinkler  will  stand  any 
amount  of  wear  and  still  not  break.  Ne 
modern  kitchen  is  complete  without  thii 
useful  "gadget"  which  sells  for  25c. 

'Z  And  now  something  for  the  men.  ma) 
heaven  bless  them  I  A  combination  ti« 
rack  and  electric  tie  presser  for  95c  whicb 
will  keep  their  ties  looking  just  as  neat 
and  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  purchaaed. 


d«  place  of  meeting  and  waited.  There 
-rt,  a  real  interest  m  the  meeting  going 
jB.  but  a  ahyness  about  attending  when 
„  few  women  were  there. 

Then  came    a 
women  who  came 
By  "leaps  and  bounds 

o(  15  or  20  had  gathered  in  the  corner  of 
»  room  trying  to  get  acquainted,  because 
they  all  had  the  same  problems,  trying  to 
ttlk  "family   health    rules",    or    "packing 
.chool  lunches."      Then   someone   had    a 
^i«,n  for  a  real   meeting   and   it   was   a 
pleMure  to  have  about  65  present.     The 
nat  year,  these  numbers  increased     The 
nqwnse.  to  the  programs,   was   proving 
Mpful  8»  the  women   went   back   home. 
The  help  given  by  them  was  worthwhile 
too.  a«  you    who    read    the    Home    and 
Health  Page  already  know,  and  this  year 
we  were  very  glad  to  welcome  more  than 
two  hundred  at  the  morning  program,  at 
the  luncheon,  to  the  general   meeting  to 
lijten  to  the  annual  address  of  Mr.  Alle- 
bich;  the  address  of  Dr.  Symmons  of  the 
University  of  Maryland;  and  the  business 
of  the  afternoon.    The  response  was  fine. 
A  need  had  been  met  I 

How  the  word  "economy"  catches  the 
attention  today.  The  newspaper  reporters 
hearing  the  women  were  having  an 
"economy  menu"  became  eager  with 
pencil  for  details. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  program  waa 
very  definitely  sensed  early  in  the  meeting 
u  "Gw)peration."  As  Mrs.  Lee  I  lolloway 
told  of  how  she  raised  her  flowers;  of  the 
joy  of  her  garden;  the  little  seedlings; 
giving  a  touch  of  the  poet's  expressions 
o(  the  meaning  of  growing  things  in  our 
life;  and  then  the  transplanting  and  growth 
to  the  big  shrub;  everyone  felt  a  desire 

th 


C  ounty  llgg  Auction,  told  of  the  workings 
of   these   two  co-operatives;   where   there 
were   trials  as  well   as  joys.      That   while 
they  had  gotten  from  one  to  three  cents 
a  dozen  more  for  eggs  than  the  New  York 
market  was  paying,  it  meant  knowing  what 
go<Kl     eggs    were    aiiu    ijiwvju^..i»     ....w.... 
It    meant    gathering    them    four    times    a 
day    rather    than    only   one.    sorting    and 
weighing  into  right  sizes.     There  were  a 
few    trials,    too,    and    some    getting    tired 
would  quit,  but  in  a  few  months  after  an 
experience  of  bad  bills  or  getting  any  price 
they    were    offered,    "they    usually    come 
back  and  then  stick" 

To  Denmark  with  its  fifty  years  of  the 
co-oi>erative  movement,  we  turn  asking  for 
proof  of  success  and  learn  that  "85  percent 
of  all  farmers  of  Denmark  are  now  mem- 
bers of  co-operative  markctin?  associa- 
tions and  adhering  loyally  to  the  rules  of 
action  As  a  result.  Denmark  in  the  fifty 
years  has  increased  eight-fold  the  export 
of  its  principal  product  butter.  Hence 
one-third  of  the  entire  world's  trade  in 
butter  is  supplied  by  the  dairymen  of  this 
small  country." 

The  majority  of  American  farmers  think 
they  can  "go  it  alone  "  while  a  courageous 
minority  struggle  on  toward  a  great  ideal 
of  i«n  agricultural  co-operative. 

The  women  are  needed  as  never  before 
if  this  ideal  is  to  be  reached      Needed  in 
your  own  local  meetings  with  your  vision 
of    what     real     co-operation    will     mean. 
James  C.  Stone  says.    "The  farm  wom.n 
is  an  important  factor  today  in  bringing 
about    a    Ijetter    condition    for    American 
agriculture.     She  is  not  only  the  mother 
of    the    younger    generation    of    farmers 
coming    along,    but    is    the   steadying    in- 
fluence in  practically  all  matters  in  con- 
nection with  farm  life. 

It  is  my  belief  that  farm  marketing 
organizations  will  never  grow  to  l.e  as 
successful  as  they  have  a  right  to  be 
without  the  farm  woman  knowing  what 
CO  operative  marketing  stands  for  what 
to  expect  from  it.  and  what  not  to  expect 
from  it.  and  lending  her  aid  in  order  to 
bring  it  about. 


During  these  very  difficult  times  in 
which  the  country  finds  itself  today  many 
of  us  have  been  asking  ourselves  some 
very  searching  <|uestions.  We  have  won- 
dered why  it  should  be  that  we,  even  out 
on  our  farms,  are  surrounded  with  all 
kinds  of  problems  which  never  worried 
our  grandparents  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  makes  us  almost  feel  as  though  some- 
thing had  hapr>ened;  the  whole  world 
must  somehow  be  different. 

We're    right     it    is    different!      It    has 
hanged!  Let  us  look  back  a  hundred 


changec 
years  ago. 

Our  grandmothers  wove  their  own  cloth. 
Our  grandfathers  were  their  own  car- 
penters, blacksmiths  and  veterinarians. 


were  con.sumers  who  must  buy  UioA  and 
clothes  for  their  needs  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  these  middle  men  deter- 
mined to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
to  sell  at  as  high  a  price  as  the  consumer 
was  willing  to  pay.  The  middle  men  were 
quick  to  see  also  that  they  might  make 
further  gains  by  joining  together  in 
groups.  .So  they  steadily  became  larger 
and  stronger. 

This  uniting  which  the.se  middle-men 
were  doing  was  happening  in  many  other 
directions  in  the  cities.  Stories  began 
forming  chains  with  other  stores, 
roads  were  merging,  in  order 
larger  profits,  lianks  were  combining  for 
strength.  And  the  factory  workers  watch- 
ing this  began  to  organize  unions  in  self- 
defense.  All  of  these  things  had  been 
taking  place  within  a  bare  hundred  years. 
Someone  asks.  "Yes.  but  what  of  the 
farmers  all  this  while>" 

Well,  fortunately  the  story  doesn"t  end 
at  this  point,  or  it  would  be  a  sad  day 
for   us  all 

We  had  some  farm  leaders  with  a  vis- 
ion. You  will  not  be  surprised  that  some 
of  them  were  Grangers.     They  saw  that 


to 


Kail- 
make 


In  Olden  Day*  Ranchmen  Had  to  Drive 

Cattle  on  Foot  Hundred*  of 

Mile*  to  Find  a  Market 

But  it  was  not  long  until  we  in  the 
United  States  discovered  that  instead  of 
owning  only  land  in  the  East,  that  we 
owned  millions  of  fertile  acres  in  a  great 
new  West.  As  rapidly  as  possibly  we 
began  to  make  these  acres  produce  huge 
quantities  of  corn,  and  wheat,  and  fruit, 
and  vegetables. 

Alxjut  this  same  time  trains  were  coTiing 
along.  Distances  which  firt.t  had  to  be 
traveled  painfully  by  covered  wagon  were 
devourc-d  with  speed  by  monster  steam 
engines. 

And  gradually  instead  of  our  little  quiet 
early  American  villages,  cities  were 
growing  up.  In  every  city,  factories  of  all 
kinds  were  l>eing  started,  and  thousands 


Value  of  Cottage  Cheese 

Cottage  cheese  offers  itself  as  one  of  the 
choicest  ingredients  in  vegetable  salad- 
making.       It    not    only    plays    a    part    in 


to  make  their  garden  mean  more  in  the       ^ 

famUy  life     also  the  community  life;  but       adding  to  the  tastiness  of  the  salad,  but 
knew  too  it  meant  family  co-operation  as       ^j^^  contrast  of  its  own  whiteness  against 


.......  ^„„™rali»e*  P«n2«"<«  Sf""^,!" 

Product*  Produced  by  Their  Member* 


Cotton  Coope 
Pre 


well. 

That   co-operation    was    not    only    the 
theme  for  the  day  but  the  crying  need  for 
farmer*  was  voiced  in  no  uncertain  sounds 
by  Mrs.   Elizabeth  McG.   Graham   when 
•he  spoke  from  the  topic,  "From  Yester- 
day to  Today"",  showing  the  change  that 
ha«  come  to  the  farm  in  just  one  hundred 
year*.    Earlier  the  family's  needs  were  all 
met  on  the   farm,    the    farmer   did    both 
buying  and  selling.     She  then  traced  the 
growth  of  the  business  of  the  great  middle- 
man; the  growth  and  organization  of  big 
bu»mesa  until  these  men  control  the  sales 
of  one    half    the    cotton    raised;    of    the 
combining  of  the  grocery  store,  etc.     But 
all   thi*    time    there    was    very    limited 
growth    of    co-operative    farm    organiza- 
tion*; how  they   have   had   to  battle  for 
every  gain  made.    "Co-operative  market- 
ing is  more  than  a  business.     It  is  a  cru- 
sade.   It  is  the  active  front  in  the  battle 
to  reclaim  America   for    the   people.       It 
»  the  movement  which  we  hope  will  lead 
the  way  to  a  better  day  for  the  folk  who 
work." 

Mr.  Raymond  Taylor,  president  of 
Newtown  Buying  Co-operative,  with  ita 
biitory  of  successes ;  and  also  the  Bucka 


the  reds,  yellows  and  greens  of  our  fresh 
vegetables  makes  a  striking  appeal  to  the 

The  making  of  cottage  cheese  is  an  old 
story  in  most  farm  homes,  but  for  those 
who  may  be  newly  started  in  housekeeping 
or  who  wish  to  refresh  their  memories  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  publishes  a  free  Farm- 
ers Bulletin  No.    1451,  entitled  "Making 
and  Using  Cottage  Cheese  in  the  I  lome." 
An  additional  and  good  reason  for  cul- 
tivating the  taste  of  the  family  for  cottage 
cheese  dishes  now  is  that  it  is  just  another 
way  to  "Use  More  Milk  at  Home." 
Cottage  Cheeae  Brick 
To  two  cups  of  cottage  cheese  add  one 
tablespoon   of    gelatin    dissolved    in    one- 
fourth  cup  of  boiling  water.      Beat  light 
and  fluffy,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add 
to  this  2  tbsp.  chopped  olives,  celery,  nuta 
and  green  pepper.    Place  in  a  bowl  on  ice 
to  harden,  slice  and  serve  with  fruit  salad. 
This  same  recipe  may  be  stuffed  either  in 
green  or    red  pimentos    and  when    hard 
sliced  so  that  you  have  the  cheese  with 
the  ouuide  ring,   making  a  very  pretty 
finish. 


of  people  were  crowding  around  these 
factories,  living  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  mills  in  whicli  they  worked  These 
people  had  no  time  or  space  left  in  which 
to  raise  their  own  food.  They  needed  to 
buy  it  from  someone  else.  So  there  began 
to  be  two  separate  sets  of  people  the 
producers  who  raised,  and  the  consumers 
who  bought  the  food. 

But  in  these  cities  land  was  becoming 
expensive.  The  farmer  couldn't  always 
afford  to  raise  his  crops  near  enough  to 
be  able  to  deliver  them  to  the  door  of 
the  i>erson  who  wanted  to  buy  them. 

Therefore,  still  another  step  took  place. 
A  brand  new  kind  of  business  appeared. 
It  was  the  business  of  taking  the  food 
produced  by  the  farmer  out  in  the  country, 
or  the  goods  made  by  the  manufacturer 
and  distributing  it  to  the  persons  who 
bought  it  for  his  own  use.  This  new 
business  was  carried  on  by  distributors 
or  middle  men. 

These  middle  men  have  always  been 
good  business  men.  They  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity. Here  were  the  farmers  and 
manufacturers  who  must  sell  what  they 
produced.    And  there,  on  the  other  hand. 


Oranie  Picker,  of  "SunUiat"  Grower* 
Handle  Fruit  With  Particular  Cara 

while  these  tremendous  changes  were 
taking  place  in  the  city,  farmers  were 
still  trying  to  struggle  along  with  the 
ways  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  These 
leaders  said.  "We  on  the  farm*  must 
organize.    We  will  organize." 

Then  we  come  to  the  part  in  the  story 
which  is  thrilling.  For  a  very  marvellous 
thing  began  to  take  place.  Under  the 
guidance  of  this  handful  of  leaders  with 
a  vision,  about  thirty  years  ago,  there 
began  to  spring  up  here  and  there  all 
over  the  United  States  little  farm  groups 
who  banded  themselves  together  into  co- 
operative organizations  in  order  to  buy, 
or  more  often  to  sell  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. And  the  same  thing  that  was  hap- 
pening here  in  our  own  country  was 
happening,  or  had  already  happened,  in 
Denmark,  in  England,  in  Canada,  all 
over  the  world! 

But  our  first  start  towards  organization 
was  not  easy.  Big  city  business  was  so 
sure  of  itself,  and  had  gained  such  head- 
way that  the  move  of  the  farmer  to 
organize  in  order  to  protect  his  rights  was 
not  always  welcomed.  In  Ohio,  the  dir- 
ectors of  a  milk  cooperative  in  its  early 
history  were  actually  arrested  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  accused  of  violating 
an  anti-trust  law.  There  is  hardly  a 
cooperative  association  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  old  which  has  not  faced  a  prosecu- 
tion. There  has  been  a  battle  for  every 
foot    of    ground    we've   gained. 

But  we  have  gained  ground,  parti- 
cularly within  the  past  ten  years.  In  the 
North,   South.    East   and   West,   we   find 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Pgccitiber,! 


Annual  Address,  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


By  C.  I.  COHEE,  Executive  Secretary 


The     Philadelphia     Inter-State     Dairy- 
Council  is  one  of  the  affiliated  units  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  and  through  this 
great   movement  during  the  past  eleven 
years,  the  American  public  has  been  made 
conscious  of   the   importance  of  milk   in 
the    diet.        Undoubtedly    the    increased 
consumption  of  dairy  products  occuring 
throughout  the  United  States  during  this 
period  of  the  past  eleven  years  has  come 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  continued  educa- 
tional efforts  of  this  national  organization. 
In   rendering  its  services  to  the  dairy 
industry,  the  work  of  the  Council  naturally 
falls    into    certain    types    of    educational 
activities  grouped  under  various  depart- 
ments.     These  departments   are:   health 
education,  which  covers  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion; publicity,  which  includes  paid  adver- 
tising, radio,  billboard,  feature  articles  in 
the  daily  press  and   various   periodicals; 
research  work,  which  involves  the  deter- 
mining of  information  of  benefit  to   the 
dairy  industry;  and  quality  control.    This 
latter  phase  of  the  work  is  peculiar  to  the 
Council  units  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  St.  Louis.    Only  these  three  of  some 
eighteen  Council  units  are  engaged  in  a 
quality   improvement   program.       I    shall 
attempt   to  outline   briefly   for   you,    the 
work  of  these  various  departments  of  our 
own  Dairy  Council  unit  in  Philadelphia. 

In  our  Quality  Control  program  I  desire 
to  point  out  that  the  workers  of  the 
Dairy  Council  do  not  of  themselves  create 
standards  or  promulgate  rules  for  the 
production  or  distribution  of  milk.  Our 
function  is  to  take  the  rulings  of  municipal 
or  state  boards  of  health  and  of  the  indus- 
try itself,  and  as  a  purely  disinterested 
third  party,  carry  information  as  to  these 
requirements  back  to  both  the  producer 
and  distributor  of  milk.  Only  such 
programs  as  have  the  approval  of  both 
the  producer  and  the  distributor  can  be 
carried  on  by  the  Dairy  Council.  Many 
varied  laws  and  ordinances  are  in  effect 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  concerning? 
factors  of  production  and  distribution. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  industry  to 
try  to  avoid  so  far  as  po.ssible,  duplication 
of  inspection  work,  particularly  on  the 
farms  and  it  was  to  avoid  this  duplication 
that  the  industry  turned  to  the  Dairy 
Council. 

With  the  adoption  of  milk  ordinances 
and  milk  codes  in  the  territory,  milk 
producers  very  naturally  raise  the  question 
as  to  why  all  inspection  should  not  be 
done  by  official  reprejentatives  of  the 
Boards  of  I  lealth.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  almost  invariably  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  the  provisions 
of  milk  requirements  are  carried  out  is 
placed  directly  on  the  industry.  For 
instance,  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Law 
it  states  —"Every  applicant  for,  or  holder 
of  a  permit  shall,  within  thirty  (30)  days 
after  demand  by  the  secretary,  submit 
for  approval  the  results  of  a  sanitary 
inspection  of  each  dairy  farm  from  which 
the  applicant  desires  or  expects  to  receive 
milk,  and  of  the  milk  as  delivered  from 
the  dairy  farm  to  a  milk  plant.  The  sani- 
tary inspection  shall  be  made  by  an 
approved  inspector,  and  the  results  re- 
corded upon  forms  satisfactory  to  the 
secretary."  This  clearly  places  upon  the 
industry  the  necessity  of  making  inspec- 
tions and  relieves  the  State  Doard  of 
Health  of  a  tremendous  volume  of  work 
that  would  otherwise  fall  upon  it  were  it 
forced  to  make  the  inspections  of  each 
individual  dairy  and  to  secure  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  pass  inspection  on  each 
farm.  Thus,  the  Boards  of  1  lealth  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  of  checking 
on  the  industry  and  have  put  on  the 
industry  itself  the  responsibility  of  meet- 


mg  the  requirements  of  the  milk  codes. 
This  places  on  either   the  producers  or- 
ganization, the  distributors,  or  a  neutral 
third   party   responsible   to   both   groups, 
the     responsibility     of     inspecting     and 
checking  the  quality  of  the  milk  as  de- 
livered.    It  i.s  in  this  laftpr  field  of  service 
that  the  Dairy  Council  renders  its  greatest 
service  to  the   Industry,  and  because  of 
the   comprehensive   manner   in    which    it 
covers    the    field,    it    has    been    able    to 
perform  this  service  at  a  very  much  lower 
cost  than  would  be  the  case  if  each  in- 
dividual  dealer   were   required    to   main- 
tain his  own  complete  inspection  service. 
And   in   the  fmal   analysis,   if  the  dealer 
were  forced  to  maintain  such  an  inspection 
service    in    the    absence    of    the    Dairy 
Council,   an  additional  cost  of  overhead 
would  occur  which  could  only  be  taken 
care  of   in   the   spread   obtained   by    the 
dealer  between  the  producers'  price  and 
the  price  charged  to  the  consumer 

While  much  of  the  work  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  has  been  along  the 
lines  required  by  various  milk  ordinances 
and   codes   affecting   the   milk   supply,    a 
considerable  amount  of  individual  service 
has    been    given    to    both    dealers    and 
producers.    Dealers  have  been  advised  of 
changes    required    in    milk    plants,    and 
considerable   time   and   study   have  been 
given    to   devising   ways   and    means   for 
distributors  to  meet  sanitary  requirements 
with    respect    to    their    various    plants. 
Similar  work  has  been  done  on  thousands 
of    farms    making    up    the    milk    supply. 
In  addition   3,194  farm  visits  have  been 
made    to    individual    dairymen    who    for 
various    reasons    have    had    difficulty    in 
marketing  their  milk,  from  the  standpoint 
of  quality.      Records  have  been   kept   of 
milk  rejected  by  various  plants,  and  tabu- 
lated in  such  a   manner  as  to  show  the 
names  and  addresses  of  farmers  who  are 
receiving    an    unduly    large    amount    of 
milk  returned  to  their  farms,  and  these 
have    been    followed    by    personal    visits. 
Frequently,    the   efforts   of    trained    bac- 
teriologists have   been   required   to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy  in  order  to  either  regain 
a  market  for  such  producers,  or  to  prevent 
possible    losses    in    amounts   of   milk    re- 
jected.   The  demand  for  this  type  of  ser- 
vice has  grown  to  such  an  extent  during 
the   past    year,    that   the   Dairy   Council 
found    it    impossible   to   meet   the   many 
requests  and  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  the  Field  and  Test  Department  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion   very    effectively    supplemented    the 
work  of  the  Dairy  Council  in  this  service. 
A  division  of  the  work  was  made  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
and   in  certain   p>ortions  of  the  territory 
assistance  was  rendered  the  member  from 
the  field  service  of  the  Producers'  organi- 
zation, while  the  remainder  of  the  Milk 
Shed  continued  to  receive  aid  along  this 
line  from  the  Dairy  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  activities  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  which  are 
properly  tabulated  in  our  Annual  Report, 
there  are  hundreds  of  individual  calls  of 
various  kinds  which  come  to  the  Dairy 
Council  for  help  and  assistance  which  are 
made  possible- through  this  Department. 
In  such  activities  as  locating  an  exhibit 
at  the  Farm  Products  Show,  the  assistance 
in  judging  a  milk  contest,  giving  aid  to 
vocational  schools,  furnishing  speakers, 
moving  pictures  shows  and  equipment  for 
county  agents,  granges  and  locals  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association;  in  all  these 
the  Quality  Control  Department  renders  a 
distinct  service  to  the  whole  territory. 

Producers  of  milk  rarely  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  work  of  the  Dairy 


Council    except    from    the   standpoint   of 
the  Quality   Control   Department.      It   is 
impossible  in  the  short  time  that  is  avail- 
able to  me,  to  do  more  tlian  outline  the 
important  work  of  our  I  lealth  Llducation 
Department.    This  group  of  earnest  work- 
erj<-  of  whom  t"h#»r#»  ar^  nin«>te#»n    la  rhan7#»n 
with  the  important  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  the  importance  of  milk  in  the 
diet.    Its  work  during  the  past  eleven  years 
has  put  us  in  the  position  of  rendering  a 
unique  service  to  the  dairy  industry,   in 
that  the  educational  program  of  the  Dairy 
Council    is    recognized     as    nutritionally 
sound.     We  are  today  just  beginning  to 
reap   the   benefit   of   the   many   years   of 
educational  work  along  nutritional  lines. 
Children  who  were  among  our  first  groups 
to  be  reached  in   the  early  years  of  the 
Dairy  Council  are  now  beginning  to  reach 
manhood   and   womanhood   and  are  now 
establishing  homes,  and  undoubtedly,  as 
a  result  of  the  training  they  have  received 
in  the  schools,  we  will  in  the  next  decade 
be  able  to  measure  more  definitely  than 
ever  before,  the  effect  of  health  teacliings 
so  ably  s|>onsored  by  Dairy  Councils  dur- 
ing the  past  eleven  years. 

During  all  this  period  the  school  sys- 
tems have  afforded  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  sound  educational  program. 
It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  not  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  tiie  unique 
opportunity  thus  afforded  the  Dairy 
Council.  It  has,  however,  become  in- 
creasingly important,  particularly  during 
tlie  past  two  years,  for  the  Dairy  Council 
to  extend  its  activities  so  as  to  reach  in 
increasing  numbers,  adults  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the 
teachings  of  our  public  schools  and  who 
in  thousands  of  instances,  do  not  have 
children  of  school  age  to  bring  back  the 
newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  to  them 

At     the    meeting    of    the     Inter-State 
Producers'  Association  a  year  ago  it  was 
pointed  out  to  us  that   increased  efforts 
should  be  made  along  the  line  of  adult 
education,     particularly    in     the    field    of 
stressing  the  importance  of  milk  in  low 
cost  food  budgets.   Much  has  been  accom- 
plished  in    this   field       Specially   trained 
workers   have   been   detailed    almost   ex- 
clusively to  the  field  of  adult  education 
Thousands  of  women  have  been  reached 
during  the  past  year  by  cooking  demon- 
strations,  food  lectures  and  other   infor- 
mation  showing    them    particularly    how 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
family  in   these  trying   times  of  reduced 
incomes.       Work    with    welfare    agencies 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  Council 
activities   during    the   past   year    and    to 
point  to  the  type  of  accomplishments  tiiat 
have  resulted,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
two  important  things  that  have  happened 
During  Public  I  lealth  Day  celebrated  in 
Philadelphia   last  year,    KK),000  copies  of 
a  Dairy  Council  booklet  entitled  "Do  Not 
Mortgage    the    Future    I  lealtli    of    Your 
Family",   were   distributed    to   nearly    as 
many    individual     homes     in     the    City. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Lloyd  Com- 
mittee   for    Unemployment     Relief,     liie 
Dairy  Council  printed  and  furnished  tick- 
ets which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  seven  and 
one  half  million  quarts  of  milk. 

Such  accomplishments  take  but  a 
moment  of  my  time  in  bringing  them  to 
your  attention.  The  detailed  work  of 
making  such  things  possible  re<|uires  the 
time  of  many  workers  over  a  long  period. 
Never  before  has  the  adult  population 
of  our  cities  in  tfie  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  received  so  much  educational  help 
from  the  Dairy  Council  as  during  the  past 
year.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
no  decrease  in  the  Dairy  Council  program 
for  the  school  children.  Consumer  surveys 


in   former   yeirs   have  demonstrated 
f.ict  that  tiie  public  leirned  of  tlie  imj^, 
ance  of  milk  through  the  teaching«o(|i 
public  schools,  and  to  the.sc  program, 
must  dedicate  our  most  seriou.i  effort 
In   the   field   of   re.search.   this  Cotfc 

irnif  roon*»rfll#»«  with  ofK#>r  im.f.  .L       ^ 

out  the  entire  United  States  on  a  numi. 

of    projects    designed    to    aid    the  djr 

industry.     Among  these  may  be  enuine 

ated    such    items    as    consumer   surwn 

cost  studies  of  reaching  various  typeii 

I>eople.  analysis  of  Dairy  Council  activ, 

ties  and   the  soundness  of  Dairy  Coimn 

programs.     As  an  illustration  of  the  tv) 

of  research  work  being  conducted,  1  vm 

to  call  your  attention  to  the  study  nut 

of    feeding    families    on     low    cost  (m 

budgets.    This  study  was  one  of  a  nuiat 

of    projects    which    were    carried   on  t 

determine    the   effect    on    the    health 

families    living    on    approved    low  at 

food  budgets.    In  Philadelphia,  a  groups 

families  was  selected  averaging  moretiw 

five  people   per   family,   and   Dr.  Senta 

Fgbert  of  the  University  of  Pennsyivjm 

and  Dr.   Margaret   Diehin  of  Drexei  k 

stitute  .were  engaged  to  survey  the  etfce 

of  living  on  a  Dairy  Council  low  cost  food 

budget  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.    It  wu 

fully    demonstrated    to    the    public  tiui 

under   conditions  prevailing  in  PKiltdd- 

phia    last    winter   a    family   of   five  cwld 

maintain  health  on  eight  dollars  per  week 

without   reducing  the  milk  supply  whid 

nutritional  authorities  advocated  asneco' 

sary   for  such   a   family:   namely  twefltj- 

eight  quarts  of  milk  f>er  week. 

Research  studies  have  been  made  tla 
of  the  effect  of  feeding  milk  to  thousand 
of  children  in  the  nutrition  classes  of  tin 
Philadelphia  schools.  The  study  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultuni 
Elconomics  of  Pennsylvania  State  Coliep. 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Lon- 
inger.  The  report  now  completed,  tabu- 
lates one  of  the  largest  groups  of  American 
school  children  ever  studied  to  ascertain 
the  effect  upon  their  health  of  variou 
quantities  of  milk  consumed. 

Such  research  affords  direction  awl 
guidance  in  planning  programs  and  pro- 
jects of  the  Dairy  Council  for  future  yean. 
In  the  field  of  publicity  we  have  tritd 
to  supplement  in  a  moderate  way.  the 
important  work  of  our  I  lealth  Education 
Department.  Articles  are  prepared  (of 
daily  newspa|>ers.  for  weekly  papers  ia 
rural  districts  and  for  all  types  of  publica- 
tions in  use  in  our  district.  This  Depart- 
ment also  cooperates  in  preparing  the 
I  lome  an  j  I  lealth  Page  in  the  Mill 
Producers'  Rc\i:w.  Among  its  larger 
activities  have  been  those  of  billboard 
and  newspaper  advertising.  Your  atten- 
tion is  called  to  samples  of  newspaper 
advertisinj;  found  on  display  here  at  thii 
meeting.  Although  the  scries  of  ads  dis- 
played here  should  not  l>e  included  in  thii 
year's  refort.  having  been  u.sed  in  con- 
junction with  the  price  reduction  the 
first  of  November,  I  should  like  to  make 
reference  to  tliem  from  the  standpoint 
that  the  Dairy  Council  was  quick  to 
impress  upon  tlie  public  that  milk  of  > 
superior  quality  could  be  purchased  si 
very  reasonable  prices  in  Philadelphia. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  necessity  of  placing  before 
the  general  public  the  importance  w 
keeping  milk  in  their  diet.  If  in  prosper- 
ous times  it  is  wise  for  the  industry  to 
advertise  and  promote  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  its  products,  certainly  ■" 
distressing  times  when  consumers  nr* 
seeking  every  way  possible  to  reduce  their 
foad  costs,  it  becomes  increasingly  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  public  aware  of  the  f«'' 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  milk. 
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From  Yesterday  to 

Today  On  the  Farm 

(Continued  ffoni  page  15) 

(,„„  (olk  organizing     From  New  I  lamp- 

Aire',«PP'''^°°P"^'""";r"'       I 
celery  growers  down  the  Atlantic  coast  line 

to  West  Virginia's  egg  coof>erative8  and 

i  Southern  cotton  growers;  in  all  parts 

„(  the  country  are  to  be  found   farmer- 

jj  and  farmer-con  trolled  cooperative 

orianizat'on*  ,    .  .  .. 

But  what  docs  all  of  this  mean  to  us? 
Some  may  wish  that  we  could  go  back 
to  "the  good  old  days"  of  our  grand- 
parents. Others  may  not  be  so  sure  that 
those  days  were  actually  better  than  the 
ones  we  now  live  in.  But  the  fact  remains 
-we  cant  go  back.  There's  only  one 
thing  we  can  do     Go  forward! 

To  "big  city  business",  there  is  no 
uncertainty  about  it's  going  forward. 
Even  while  we  talk  it  is  steadily  gathering 
strength  into  its  hands.  Never  have 
there  been  such  tremendous  forces  lined 
up  against  dairymen  and  all  other  farmers 
a,  within  the  last  few  years.  l.ook  at 
what  these  forces  have  become  today: 
Four  companies  control  90%  of  the 
cigarette  tobacco  in  the  United  States. 
Three  dealers  handle  40%  of  the  cotton. 
Ten  men  handle  'A  of  the  wool. 

Where  would  we  be  individually —you, 
1,  our  neighbor  in  trying  to  contend  with 
Nch  forces?  We  would  count  as  much 
II  a  stone  under  a  steam  roller.  And  yet, 
banded  together  we  represent  a  strength 
which  compels  consideration. 

Our  8ucce».<!es  as  co-operative  organiza- 
tions, over  the  country,  have  been  won 
only  because  we  were  organized. 
And  our  failures,  .because  there  are  still 
twice  as  many  outside  our  ranks  as  within. 
Two  million  of  us  in  the  United  States 
co^)perating.  Four  million  farm  families 
who  haven't  caught  the  vision!  This  is 
the  reason  we.  as  co-operatives,  so  often 
have  had  to  take  a  half  success  instead  of 
1  whole  success.  Those  outsitlcrs  are  yet 
to  be  won  to  our  ranks  The  growth 
of  these  cooperative  organizations  repre- 
mts  the  struggle  of  agricultural  America 
lor  homes  which  we  might  own  without 
mortgages,  and  for  home  life  which  can 
wpply  us  with  not  merely  necessities, 
but  with  some  of  the  things  which  help 
to  make  life  good  to  live. 

We,  as  women,  have  a  share  of  re- 
ipoasibility  in  the  co-operative  movement. 
Indeed,  one  farm  leader  has  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  co-operative  move- 
ment cannot  fully  accomplish  its  ends 
until  the  women  of  the  country  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  along- 
iid«  our  men. 

It  is  a  great  challenge.  Can  we  l>e 
tniiaders  in  the  cause  of  cooperation  with 
other  farm  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world? 

^•tncti  from  addreu   given   on   "The   Womeng 
OwaProfram."  by  Ellizabeth  M.  G.  Gr«K«m. 


Penn  State  Offers  45 
'Correspondence  Courses 

Forty-five  correspondence  courses  in 
•Piculture  and  home  economics  conducted 
"y  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  are 
•vailable  to  those  who  go  to  college  by 
">»il.  Professor  T.  I.  Mairs,  director  of 
wse  courses,  says. 

Eight  courses  are  offered  by  the  college 
">  general  agricultural  subjects,  8  in 
"»imal  industry,  8  in  horticulture.  6  in 
"airying,  5  in  home  economics,  and  7  in 
"lucellaneous  subjects.  Each  course 
»nUin«  from  5  to  18  lessons  Students 
"'•y  take  more  than  one  course  at  the 
**"'«  time.  Professor  Mairs  comments. 

Penn  State  first  offered  correspondence 
«"»«  in  1899.  Since  then  45.000 
««dent8  have  been  enrolled. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW i_- 

Report  of  Field  and  Test  Department 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

FJM.  TWINING,  Director 
1932 

The  work  of  the  Field  and  Test  Depart-  for  the  last  half  of  the  month  with  the  on  a  community  basis,  we  have  encour- 

men    of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  exception    that    fresh    samples    are    not  aged  and  a.ssisted  in  carrym.  on  this  work 

?         .     .         .     •        ..         ._..oT.i.„_U ,»llv  f«lren  on  the  cluck  UP  for  the  last  under  the  direction  of  the  various  State 

::rrthr::rk';r:;h;;';e:;;Tut  Lu   if   the   resuUs   for   tl.   nrst    haU   are  Agricultural  Coneges      In  several  commu- 

:i  greater  amounts  of  most  of  the  ser-  found  satisfactory.  niti.sin  our  territory,  where  it  was  not 

vile      heretofore     given     and     with     the  On  both  the  preliminary  report  for  the  considered    advisable    to    undertake    the 

Iddition   of   much   experimental   work   in  first  half  of  the  month  and  on  the  complete  work  on   the   regular  C.  T    A.   plan,   we 

ooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  report  covering  both  halves  of  the  month.  have     he  ped     C  ounty     A.ents     organ^e 

ColLge     and     the     Pennsylvania     State  v.hich     the     fi=ldman     forwards    to    the  Modified  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 

Department   of    Agriculture   in    studying  office,  he  must  fill  in  a  questionnaire  o  ciations. 

milk    sampling    n.ethods.    also    types   of.  plant  conditions,  covering  a  summary  of  In  these  day.  of  -----'"«--; 

and  devices  for.   milk  weigh  vats  for  in-  his  investigation  as  follows:  peUtion  for  better  --^et-"  ^^^  P        «/ 

,        ,,               1                       _                        t  I .»:«.»:<%»  producers    all    over     the    United    States. 

sur  ng  greater  accuracy  of  milk  samples  Summary  of  Investigation  ,      ,    ,                        .    \i/     l     „    ^..,    ..wn 

.                       .       .                       J  »■  1                   ■    ■             t  „„.  a,r-              r..  Herd     Improvement    Work    in    our    own 

under  constantly  changing  conditions.  In  my  opinion  patrons  are              re  .       ,  .  ,      ;„.„,  ..„J  ,  tV.^r  than 

r  irm           ij-»-   _  t   ■    ^     ^     ^  iU-    r^l^-t-  territory  should  be  increased  rattier  than 

Durinir  the  summer  of  1932  an  addition-  ceiving  a  fair  test  at  this  plant.  ■' 

**  ,        ,  ,  <•  1    I   ■  r^       •  •  f  .L    c»   .    n  1 ^L  T»ot       decrea.sed  even  under  present  day  econo- 

al  service  was  undertaken:  that  of  helping  Provisions  of  the  State  Babcock   1  est       "«:*^  ^ 

members  with  methods  of  producing  and  are being  complied  with.      (Find  ""^  conditions. 

caring  for  milk  on  the  farm  to  obtain  a  details  in  summary).                                                       Service  Calls  on  Members 

higher    degree    of    marketability    and    to  Samples  are             properly  ^^^""'^                  There  has  lieen  a  constant  increase  in 

prevent    as    far    as    possible,    milk    bemg  Samples    were found    in    good  ^^^^   nu„,ber   of    calls   from    members   for 

rejected     at     Receiving     Station     doors.  condition.  ^j^^  services  of  the  fieldmen  for  advice  on 

This  latter  service   has  necessitated   the  Weighing  is             carefully  done.  ^^^.^^^     production     problems     and     to 

employment  of  three  additional  men.  Fifty  lb.  test  weight  showed              lbs.  ^^^^  ^^  .^  demand,  as  has  been  mentioned 

In   summarizing    the   various   activities  on    scale   dial    when    placed    on    empty  j^^^^^^,^^^     ^j,^^^    additional    farm-raised 

of  the  department  for  the  year,    I   shall  weigh  tank,  balanced  at  zero.  ^^^    ^.^^    Agricultural    College    training 

briefly  describe  the  exact  nature  of  some  Fifty  lb.  test  weight  showed    .  .  .    .Ibs^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^.^^  ^ 

of  our  more  important  projects.  on  scale  dial  when  placed  on  weigh  tank  ^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^    fieldmen    in   the  depart- 

Check  Testing  '"S  does     ''^Teak  from  weigh  tank  -nt     Irom  one  to  three  men  have  been 

The  check  testing  at  milk  plants  is  the  ^2t^Z..W.  is  closed.  ^'^^'^'^'^  ^•'''  '""'^  *"  ^""°^''  '"""  ^"" 

most  important  of  our  duties  and  the  one  Rpw.rks       (Give  all  details  of  plant  '"«  '^^  y***"          ,                       ■     ■         c 

that  at  all  times  receives  first  attention.  ^^^Ty.^^; - .^^I 1  -ake  any  other  ^     Hie  purpose  of  a  great  ma,or.ty  of  our 

Ihis  branch  of  our  service  has  been  con-  ''P°'    !^"*     ""  farm  viMts  has  been  to  try  to  help  mem- 

ducted  regularly  at  1 16  cooperating  milk  ""^'^            bers  find  the  causes  of  milk  being  rejected 

plants  in  the  territory  during  the  year.  Our  q^^  ,^^^,  n^^ber  of  plant  sample  tests  for  sourness,  bad  odors,  off  flavors,  high 

territory  is  divided  mto  districts  with  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^e  year  was  97,264.                      bacteria,  etc.    In  most  ca.ses  our  men  have 

fieldman   for  each  district.    When  one  of  J^^^  „^^ber  of  test  corrections  reported       been  able  to  locate  conditions  which  were 

our  men  makes  up  his  schedule  of  testing  ^^^  287  or  less  than  Vz  of  I  %■                          '^♦="«=^*='^  '°  ^'^  responsible  for  the  trouble 

for    a    certain    month,    he    sends    to    the  ,^  j^,^  ^^^,y  j^y,  ^f  this  work  the  num-       and    when    those    unfavorable   conditions 

Philadelphia  Office,   a  list  of   the  plants  ^^  ^f   ^^^   corrections  was  about    10%        were  corrected  the  trouble  diinin.shed  and 

which  he  intends  to  investigate      On  re-  p.^^^    day    methods    of    sampling    and       m  many  cases  stopped  entirely, 

ceipt  of  this  list   the  Office  [department  ^.g^jng   for   samples  show  an  equal   ratio                                j^^^  Members 

immediately     prints    the    names    of    all  ^f  improvement  over  1917  methods.                     ^^^    ^  ^^^^^     ^^^^^    ^.^^^     ,gj    ^^^ 

meml^rs  of  each  plant  named,  o"  «     Bab-  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^                                 ^^^^^^  -^^   ^^^   Association   during   the 

cock    1  est    Investigation    Report    1  orm  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^                        transferred  1  30  inactive  member, 

and  the  printed  forms  are  mailed  to  the  „„^u.,.    m  i        i  t-l     »  .   i  u 

'  by    increa,sing    numbers    of    memtiers    to       ^^  active  membership.    The  total  numljer 

fiefdman  pa,ron  test  the  individual  cows  of  their  herds  for  of   farm   visits  to   members  during   the 

Ihe     names      a      resse.  '  butterfat.    The  way  we  conduct  this  work  ye„r  was  4.781.  «  greater  number  than  in 

numl>ers   of    all    members   selling    to   co-  ^.^k,,   r«iue«itin«r 

,     ,  ,  ,.„  L„  r,lant«  nn  '»   *«  fu"»'s"   to   the   member   requesting  previous  year, 

operating  dealers  are  set-up  by  plants  on  i      j    l;»    ^»„»»inino    »« 

....  J  II  .  this    service,    a    herd    kit    containing    as 

nddressograph     plates    and     are    usually  »"'»    ««  pj^^,  f^r  1933 

.  many    three    ounce    bottles    as    mere    aic 

li.sted  numerically.  ^^^^   .^   ^.^  ^^^^    ^,^  ^  ^-^^^^   ;,   p^o-  ,7^^  present  indications,  our  Depart- 

Upon  going  to  a  milk  plant,  the  Held-  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  dipperful  of  milk  ntent  will  have  a  decidedly  full  program 

man  takes  a  number  of  fresh  samp  e,  ol  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  successive  milkings  in    I9H       We  contemplate   dividing   the 

milk  from  the  weigh  tank  of  the  dealer  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^     p^^^^  ^^^^^^^  territories  into  smaller  areas  which 

as  the  milk  is  bein^  delivered  by  members.  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^,^  ^^^^  f^Adn^au  to  be  in  closer 

I  le  tests  the  weigh  scales  for  accuracy.  .^  condition  and  forms  are  also  contact  with  the  members  in  his  territory, 
examines  the  outlet  valve,  for  pos-ih  e  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ,^f^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^, 
leaks  and  carefully  watches  the  entire  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  .^  cooperation  with  the  Quality  Control 
operation  of  the  dealers  J^^^f' J"''  ^^^,,  ^ij^i^^  f^o^  each  cow  in  his  herd  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
sampler.  By  the  Babcock  Method  he  ^^^  ^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  Council,  by  means  of  letters 
then  tests  the  composite  samples  which  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^.^,^^  .^  ^^^  ..^.,^  Producers- 
have  been  taken  by  the  buyers  as  required  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^..  ^^  .^^^^^^-^^  members  with  the 
by  the  Babcock  lest  Laws  of  the  various  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j  conditions  that   we  have  found   that   we 

states  m  which  we  operate.  fi-jdman   and  a  report  which  shows       believe  have  caused  .|uality  troubles  and 

As  soon  as  he  has  finished  testing  the       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^       ^.^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    j^,.^^^    ^^    ^^     ^^^^    ^^^^ 

composite    samples    of    all    ""^mhers     he  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^j^^i^  berd  methods  to  use  to  prevent   them   in  the 

compares  his  own   results  with    the   tests  wcigmcu  »  ,  , 

'  1     u       k     ^     I  is  sent   *»  ^^^  memheT.      we  have  made  future, 

that  have  l^cn  made  by  the  dealers  on  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  propose  to  continue  our  investiga- 

the  same  samples     I  fa  difference  of  more  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^    ^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^^j^   ^j   conditions 

than     2   of    I  %   (0  20)   IS  found  between  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  intended  which  may  affect  the  securing  of  accurate 

the  two  tests,  our  man  immediately  makes  ^^  ^        ,^„,    ,^g„,^r    Herd    Improvement  milk   samples   and    the   perfection   of   de- 

retests   to  be  sure   he  is  right,  and  it  so  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^    however,  a  very  ac-  vices  which  will  overcome  some  present 

he  re<,uests  the  dealer  s  te.t  operator  to  ^^^^-^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  production  day  difT.culties. 

also  retcst  the  samples  in  questicm  and  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ,^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
make  the  necessary  corrections.  I  his  is  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  members  possible  manner  with  research  and  ex- 
done,  if  possible,  before  our  man  leaves  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  representatives  of  the  various 
the  plant  where  the  variations  are  lound.  ^^^  minimum  requirement,  for  agricultural  colleges,  county  agents,  and 
The  tests  of  the  fre.sh  samples  and  the  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^j  ^,^^  ^^  ,j,^  ^bo  have  with  members,  in  caring  for  any  individ- 
tests  of  the  composites  are  then  com-  ^_^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^.^  ^al  or  group  problem  wherever  our  services 
pared  and  a  preliminary  report  of  he  ^^  ^^^  ..^..  ^,,^  re<,uirements.  may  be  needed, 
conditions  found  on  the  first   halt  ol   the 

tnonth  mvestigation  are  forwarded  to  the  Herd  Improvement  Work  

Philadelphia  OHice.    The  same  method  of  Wherever    it    is    possible    to    organize  noiMK:    MORE    MILK 

procedure  is  repeated  in  the  investigation  dairy  herd  improvement  association  work  UKUNIS.    IVIUI^I!.    IVUl-IS. 
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Unique  Educational 
Features  Will  Be  Seen 
at  Pa.  State  Farm  Show 

Hundreds  of  new  and  unique  exhibits, 
ranging  from  a  mechanical  cow  to  a  baby 
chick  show,  are  now  being  arranged  as 
educational  and  entertainment  features  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  scheduled 
for  next  January  16-20,  in  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

At  recent  conferences,  represeniaiivea 
of  the  State  agricultural  associations  pre- 
sented suggestions  for  making  their 
particular  departments  of  the  next  expo- 
sition more  interesting  than  ever  before. 
New  arrangements  will  be  followed  in 
many  sections  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
impressive  and  attractive  show. 

High  quality  crops  have  been  produced 
in  most  sections  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  the  result  that  the  show  management 
has  been  given  every  assurance  by  county 
agricultural  officials  that  the  competitive 
exhibit  space  will  be  filled  to  capacity. 
Several  new  educational  set-ups  will  be 
seen  in  connection  with  these  departments. 

The  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  will  be 
back  again  with  100  fat  baby  beef  steers, 
fat  lambs,  chickens  and  farm  crops. 
The  farm  vocational  schools  will  provide 
44  demonstration  contests  and  14  special 
exhibits  in  addition  to  their  entries  of 
crops  and  poultry. 


Soybean  May  Be  Most 

Versatile  U.  S.  Crop 

The  soybean  promises  to  become  Ameri- 
ca's most  versatile  crop — highly  valuable 
both  industrially  and  agriculturally.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  completed  a  collection  of 
nearly  400  soybean  products  from  the 
Orient  as  well  as  America. 

The  collection  shows  that  a  wide  variety 
of  products  are  made  from  the  soybean 
in  America.    It  is  divided  into  four  groups 
of   flour,   bean,   meal,   and   oil   products. 
In  the  flour  group  are  bread,  cakes,  mac- 
aroni,  vermicelli,   noddles,   spaghetti,    in- 
fant foods,  diabetic  foods,  and  beverages 
such   as  malted   milks.      From   the   bean 
proper  are  soy  sauce,  sprouts,  bean  milk 
in    fresh    powdered,    and    canned    forms, 
bean   cheese,   flour,  soybean  butter,   and 
meat    substitutes.       The    meal    provides 
animal  food  such  as  poultry,  hog,  cattle 
and  dog  feed,  glue,  fertilizers,  and  flour. 
The  oil  has  proved  a  fertile  field  for  devel- 
opment and  from  it  are  made  soaps,  ink, 
oils,  salad  oil,  shortening,  core  oil  used  in 
foundries,     rubber    substitutes,    disinfec- 
tants,   paints,   varnish,    chocolate   candy, 
and  lecithin,  a  phosphatic  tonic  compound. 
Soybean  products  in  the  Orient  differ 
somewhat   from   those   in  America.      For 
instance,  from  roasted  beans  the  orientals 
make    candies,    cakes,    confections,    and 
beverages  similar  to  coffee.     They  make 
a  bean  paste  which  is  fermented  and  used 
in  soups,  in  preserving  foods,  and  in  mak- 
ing soy  sauce.    Orientals  also  use  soybeans 
widely    as    a    green    vegetable,    much    as 
Americans  use  lima  beans.      Besides  the 
oil  uses  adopted  in  America,  the  orientals 
use   it   to  make  candles   and   waterproof 
goods.     Another  significant  product  is  a 
fuel  oil  made  by  the  Japanese  from  soy- 
bean oil.     Although  this  is  not  commer- 
cially profitable  now.  it  indicates  a  possible 
future  development. 


Pound  for  pound,  pine  wood  gives  off 
more  heat  than  hickory. 


Pine  Makes  Good  Fuel 

Pound  for  pound,  pine  wood  gives  off 
more  heat  than  hic';ory.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  tliat  liickory  or  otlier  heavy 
hardwood  has  a  higher  fuel  value  than 
pine.  Tests  by  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  the  fallacy  of  this 
notion,  which  probably  has  held  sway 
Hinre  stovpa  fir«t  rame  into  u.se. 

A  cord  of  hickory  wood,  being  heavier, 
may  give  off  more  heat  than  a  cord  of 
pine.  But  most  resinous  woods,  like  pine, 
have  a  higher  heat-production  value  per 
pound  than  nonresinous  woods. 

Another  mistaken  idea  about  fuel  wood 
is  that  sapwood  of  long-leaf  pine  contains 
more  resin  than  the  heartwood.  This 
notion  comes  probably  from  the  frequent 
sight  of  "gum"  glistening  on  the  freshly 
cut  sapwood,  but  not  on  the  heartwood. 
Although  the  resin  is  formed  in  the  sap- 
wood,  it  is  stored  mostly  in  the  heartwood. 
according  to  the  Forest  Service. 

High  Debt  Ratios  On 

Many  Farm  Mortgages 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  recently  that  36.7 
per  cent  of  the  mortgaged  farms  in  this 
country  on  January  i  were  indebted  for 
more  than  half  their  value. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  survey 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
revealed  25.4  per  cent  of  the  mortgaged 
farms  were  indebted  for  25  per  cent  or  less 
of  their  value:  37.9  per  cent  for  between 
25  and  50  per  cent  of  their  value:  21  per 
cent  for  between  50  and  75  per  cent: 
10.7  per  cent  for  between  75  and  100  per 
cent,  and  5  per  cent  were  mortgaged  for 
more  than  their  value. 

The  proportion  of  farms  witli  high  debt 
ratios  was  found  to  be  largest  in  the  west 
North  Central  States,  where  7.6  per  cent 
of  mortgaged  farms  reported  debts  in 
excess  of  their  value. 


Uncle  Ab  says  he  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  that  weather,  rather  than  char- 
acter, prompts  some  of  a  man's  acts. 


Uncle  Ab  says  it  never  pays  to  have 
your  clothes  put  you  at  a  disadvantage — 
either  for  work  or  for  social  occasions. 


College  to  Teach  3 

Dairy  Short  Courses 

Three  courses  of  two  weeks  each  will  be 
scheduled  this  winter  by  the  dairy  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  students  of  dairy 
manufacturing.  Professor  C.  D.  Dahle, 
in  charge  of  the  instruction,  announces. 

Testing  dairy  products  and  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese  is  the  first 
course  of  the  series  and  it  will  be  offered 
January  9  to  2 1 ,  Professor  Dahle  declares. 
Ice  cream  making,  the  second  course,  will 
run  from  January  23  to  February  4. 
Market  milk  and  milk  control  will  com- 
plete the  group  February  6  to  18. 

The  first  course  is  designed  particularly 
for  men  who  have  had  no  dairy  plant 
experience.  The  ice  cream  making  course 
always  has  been  popular.  Penn  State  was 
the  fust  college  to  offer  such  instruction, 
and  Pennsylvania  leads  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  product.  The  market  milk 
course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
fluid  milk  industry  which  is  so  important 
in  the  eeistern  states.  Forty-five  per  cent 
of  all  milk  produced  is  consumed  as  fluid 
milk.  Professor  Dahle  says. 


Immobilizing  Bossy 

The  little  city  girl  stood  and  watched 
the  farmer  milk  the  only  cow  he  had. 
The  next  morning  the  farmer  was  much 
excited,  as  the  cow  had  been  stolen  during 
the  night. 

Farmer  -"Drat  the  thief  that  stole 
that  cow.  He's  miles  away  from  here  by 
now." 

Little  Girl  -"1  wouldn't  worry,  'bout 
it,  mister,  they  can't  get  so  far  away  with 
it,  'cause  you  drained  her  crankcasc  last 
night." — Mutually  Funny. 


STUDY 

TTJTTC 
lllO 


Can  You  Answer 

These  Questions 

About 

Dairy  Products 


L 


Question 

Why  is  Butter  a  superior  food? 

Answer 

Butter  is  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A  and 
also  contains  some  of  the  less  widely  distributed 
Vitamin  D. 

Vitamin  A  builds  resistance  to  disease,  especially 
protecting  against  upper  respiratory  troubles. 
Vitamin  D  is  important  in  building  good  bones 
and  teeth  in  children  and  preventing  actual 
rickets. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  butter. 


Question 

What  is  the  effect  of  freezing  on  milk? 

Answer 

The  effect  of  freezing  is  a  problem  in  collodial 
chemistry.  Freezing  effects  the  milk  physically 
so  that  the  emulsion  is  effected.  This  does  not 
effect  the  f'-od  value  but  does  alter  the  flavor. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

'>.19  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


December,  1932 
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Hngoital  Holstein  Tops 
"°^  15  Tons  of  Milk 


The  Highest   Record   Milk   Cow   Ever 
Developed  in  New  Jersey 

'  Speckled  Segis.  a  7-year-old  purebred 
HoUtein  cow.  owned  by  the  Essex  County 
Hospital  at  Cedar  V^rove,  iNew  jersey, 
hw  completed  a  yearly  record  of  30.297.6 
pounds  of  milk  and  1 .044  2  pounds  of  fat. 
Kcording  to  The  1  lolstein-f- riesian  Asso- 
cUtion  of  America.  This  is  the  first  cow 
to  eKceed  the  30.000-pound  milk  mark  m 
New  Jersey  and  she  stands  third  in  the 
,tate  for  butterfat  yield  for  the  breed. 

Speckled  Segis  is  a  large  cow  weighing 
,bout  1700  pounds  and  she  has  been  a 
consistently  high  producer  since  she  drop- 
ped her  first  calf  as  a  junior  2year-old. 
Her  lifetime  production  of  six  years  and 
,ix  months  duration  has  been  133.470 
pounds  or  a  calendar  year  average  of  over 
20,500  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  This  is  a 
daily  average  production,  since  first 
freshening,  of  56  pounds  including  the 
rest  periods  when  she  was  dry.  In  other 
words  it  would  take  4  4  average  dairy 
cows  to  equal  Speckled  .Segis"  record. 

Regarding  her  reproduction.  Mark 
Keeney.  in  charge  of  the  herd,  says:  "She 
has  given  birth  to  six  calves  (five  heifers 
wd  one  bull).  Four  of  her  daughters 
are  now  in  our  herd,  two  of  which  are  in 
milk,  namely  llssex  Sweet  Mary  and 
Essex  Speckled  Sweet.  Each  of  these 
daughters  have  records  as  heifers  fully 
equal  to  heifer  records  of  their  mother. 
We  have  in  our  herd  today  four  daughters, 
three  granddaughters  and  one  great- 
granddaughter  through  female  line  of 
Speckled  Segis  Maurice  Prescott.  Editor 
of  The  Holstein-Friesian  World  was  here 
recently  and  his  remark  was  'One  of  the 
great  families  of  our  breed  almost  un- 
known'." 

Her  production  of  20.397.6  pounds  of 
milk  and  1044.2  pounds  of  fat  makes 
Speckled  Segis  the  132nd  30.000-pound 
milk  cow  and  the  177th  1.000-pound  fat 
cow  for  the  breed. 

Speckled  Segis  consumed  a  daily  aver- 
age of  19  pounds  of  grain.  15  pounds  of 
siUge.  3  pounds  of  beet  pulp  and  was  fed 
alfalfa  hay  at  will.  She  received  no  special 
care  being  tied  with  a  halter  and  ran  in 
the  exercising  lot  every  day. 


"The  way  to  obtain  a  high  testing  herd 
i»  to  start  by  raising  only  calves  from 
high  testing  ancestry.  Allow  each  cow  a 
six-  to  eight-weeks  dry  period  prior  to 
freshening,  and  during  that  time  feed  so 
u  to  have  the  cow  in  good  flesh  at  calving 
time.  Such  management  and  feeding  will 
insure  a  better  test  and  greater  volume  of 
milk  throughout  the  year  than  can  be 
expected  from  a  cow  that  is  thin  at  the 
time  of  freshening. 

"A  difference  of  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  fat  test,  in  favor  of  the 
well-fleshed  cow,  is  the  approximate  in- 
crease that  can  be  expected  Such  an 
increase,  while  it  may  seem  insignificant, 
amounts  to  an  appreciable  gain  in  butter- 
f»t  in  a  herd  producing  from  75,000  to 
100.000  pounds  or  more  of  milk  annually." 


Adjust  Home  Expenses 

Producing  as  much  food  as  possible  at 
home  and  rendering  many  of  the  needed 
•erviccs  themselves  will  help  farm  fami- 
lies to  live  within  their  means.  When 
c»sh  is  scarce  adjustments  must  b«  made 
"»  a  live-at-home  program. 


The  present  market  is  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  t'le  dam  iging  effect  resulting 
horn  lack  of  complete  organization  of  the 
''»'ry  industry."  -Dairymen's  League 
News. 


Dairymen  Need  Machine 
Big  Enough  To 

Cool  Milk  Quickly 

Says  Expert 

Dairymen     who     are     considering     the 
purchase  of  a  refrigeratinif  machine  should 
be  sure  to  get  one  large  enough,  suggests 
John  T    Bowen.  senior  electrical  engineer. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural   Engineering,   and 
consulting    engineer.     fBureau     of     Dairy 
Industry.    U.    S.    Department   of   Agricul 
ture.  an  authority  on  industrial  and  farm 
refrigeration.       "Many    of    the    machines 
now    installed    on    dairy    farms    are    too 
small  to  perform  satisfactorily  and  econo- 
mically  the  work   required  of   them",    he 
says.      "To   install   a  small   machine   and 
then  operate  it  for   15  to   18  hours  a  day 
is  a  mistake." 

To  cool  milk  on  the  farm  most  satis- 
factorily requires  the  use  of  ample  re- 
frigeration for  a  short  time  A  large 
rapacity  machine  is  better  adapted  to 
such  work  than  a  small  one  because 
longer  operation  and  greater  brine  storage 
capacity  is  required  with  a  small  machine, 
ami  this  increases  the  amount  of  refrig- 
eration needed  and  necessitates  operating 
the  machine  for  longer  periods. 

The  first  coit  of  a  machine  able  to 
perform  the  work  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  is  not  much  greater  than  that 
of  a  small  machine  that  will  rec|uire  many 
more  hours  of  operation  A  large  machine 
is  con.siderably  more  efficient  thjn  a  smill 
one  and  the  tost  of  producing  a  unit  of 
refrigeration  is  considerably  less.  A  small 
machine  operated  for  loni?  jieriods  has  a 
much  shorter  life  than  a  larger  machine 
which  runs  for  shorter  periods. 

In  moht  in&trtntes.  dissatisfaction  with 
mechanical  refrigeration  on  the  farm  can 
l^  traced  to  insufficient  capacity,  says 
Mr.  Bowen. 


Erosion  Threatens 

Cut  In  Acre  Yields 

Lower  crop  yields  per  acre  with  result- 
ing higher  production  costs  are  among  the 
chief  dangers  of  land  erosion,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  process  is  already  under  way.  the 
department  says. 

Despite   the   fact   that   this  country   ia 
letting  its  soil  waste  away  faster  than  any 
other  nation,   there  is  little  threat  of  an 
immediate     land     shortage.         There     is 
danger,    however,    in    land    reaching    the 
point  where  farmers  can  not  gain  a  respec- 
table living  from  it,  the  department  says. 
In  the  face  of  improved  methods  and 
machinery,    improved    varieties    and    in- 
creased  use  of   fertilizers,   average   yields 
of  some  crops  have  dropped.    The  average 
yield    of    cotton    for    the    10-year    period 
1871-1880    was    186.4    pounds    per    acre, 
compared  with  1 32  9  pounds  for  the  period 
1921-1930,   a   reduction   that   can   not   be 
charged  entirely   to  insects  or  to  use  of 
marginal  land.    The  average  yield  of  corn 
for  the  10-year  period  1871-1880  was  27.04 
bushels  per  acre,  while  from  1921  to  1930 
the  yield  was  26. 1  3  bushels  per  acre.   That 
the  yield  of  corn  has  declined  in  spite  of 
all  the  improvement  in  growing  the  crop 
must  have  some  relation  to  eroded  land, 
since  the  crop  has  not  spread  out  exten- 
sively   into  dry   regions  and  has  not    been 
devastated  by  insects  or  disease. 

Erosion  is  being  checked  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  through  terracing, 
sodding,  and  similar  practices.  Work  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture proves  that  excessive  erosion  can  be 
controlled. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


Uncle  Ab  says  master  your  thoughts 
rather  than  let  them  master  you. 


/Announcements 

I  hereby  extend  my  hearty 
thanks  to  all  who  so  will- 
ingly worked  and  voted  for 
me  for  director  of  the  Inter- 
State  at  the.  last'  Annual 
Meeting.  Nov.  29th,  .1932. 

W.  E.  RiTTENHOUSE, 

Member  of  Sergeantsville  Local 


HAY,    GRAIN.    FEED,    PRODUCE 

WANTED  -H«y       Grain.     I'olatoes.     Applrt. 
Oniun*.   etc.      Ca.load*.      Pay   highest  market 


prices. 
FOR   SALE 


Cotton    Seed    Meal.    Oil    Meal. 

Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal.  IJairy  Keed.  Poultry  Feed. 
AlfaUa  Hay.  Clover  Hay,  Ear  Corn. 

Write  immediately  for  our  prices 
Th«  Hamilton  Company,  New  CastU,  Pa. 


III':UI)SIRK  FOR  SAI.K 

Four  year  olil.  sired  by  Don  Segis  —the  44 
lb.  bull.  Dam  -one  uf  the  best  (laughters 
King  of  the  Ormsbyn  ever  had.  _A  combin- 
ation of  breeding  unsurpassed. 


Farm  near  CellsfCTilU 


i..c>rvo,vc'UK 

ROTERSFORD,  PA.,  R.D.  I 


Printed  Envelopes 


6H  Whit* 


Perfact  Job,  Quick  Service 


IM  $2         lOM  $1.65  per  M 
50M  $1.25  per  M 

20  lb.  Bond  83^  x  1 1  Letterheads 
or  Bill  Heads 

$2.45  p«r  M  in  5M  lota 

A  saving  opportunity— Don't  paM  it  upl 

DAVID  NICHOLS  COMPANY 
KINGSTON,   OEORGIA 


'HE  relations  between  a 
farmer  and  his  Federal 
Land  Bank  are  based  on  mutual 
confidence.  The  Bank  has  shown 
confidence  both  in  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  by  making  him  a 
long-term  loan  on  liberal  terms. 
The  farmer  has  well-founded 
confidence  that  the  Bank  will 
show  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  his  problems. 

The  farmer  knows  that  he  re- 
ceives individual  consideration 
of  his  problem.  This  individual 
consideration  instills  the  confi- 
dence both  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  home  and  his  farm. 

Federal 
Land  Banks 

are  located  at 

N«w  Orleans.  La. 
Omaha.  Neb. 
Wicliita,  Kan. 
Houston.  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


SprinRfield,  Mass 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Columbia.  S.  C. 
Louisville.  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

tgamrr^omjian^. 

PHILADbLPHIA 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAMK  TO  GO  BY  —  WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and   Biioklet    "Paint   Pointers" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


The  New  Jersey 

Farm  Show 

January  24-27, 

in  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Mention 

The  Review 

When   Writing 

Advertisers 
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Compensation.  Aulomobile  &  Truck  Insurance 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  GIVING  US  YOUR  INSURANCE 

v/ur  iiDiic:£3  lUrnioii  ^compensation  piOicCuOii  as  ic«|uiicu  uy  uie  v^uiiipeiisaiion  Aci.     We  protect  the  empioyei  as  weii  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having:  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


at 

Occupation 

Name     

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


We  Write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy.     If  Interested,  Fill  in  the  Attached  Blank  and  We  will  give  You  full  Informal 


ion 


Name.... Add 


ress 


City 


County 


Insurance  Begins 19 Expires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model 

Serial  No. Motor  No 


No.  Cylinder 
Truck... 


Capacity Serial  No. 


Motor  No. 


Pennsylvania  Tbreshermen  I  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  BIdg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Complete  Hammer  Mill 

Complete  with 

Cyclone  Dust  Collector 
and  2- Way  Bagger 

The  McCormick-Deering 
Hammer  Mill  No.  1  ha*  been 
tried  and  tested  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  and 
under  all  grinding  condi- 
tions. It  grinds  shelled  corn, 
ear  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
beans,  peas,  rye  and  various 
roughages,  providing  a  pal- 
atable, easily  digested  live 
stock  feed  at  minimum  cost. 

Ask  Us  to  Demonstrate  the  NEW 

McCORMICK    DEERING  HAMMER  MILL  I 

'  I  'HERE  isn't  an  unnecessary  piece  or  part  in  this  new 
*  McCormick-Deering  Hammer  Mill  No.  I.  No  frills  or 
foibles — just  good,  solid,  strong  construction,  based  on 
common-sense,  modern  design.  And  what  a  mill  it  is,  at 
its  low  price,  or  at  any  price! 

Ball  bearings  running  in  oil,  cyclone  dust  collector,  2-way 
bagger,  boiler-plate  steel  construction,  choice  of  two  screen 
sizes,  and  compact,  space-saving  design  are  all  yours  in  the 
new  McCormick-Deering.  Let  us  demonstrate  the  hammer 
mill  value  of  the  year.  It  does  all  that  anyone  can  ask 
of  a  hammer  mill. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF      AMERICA 
Ineorporatud 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.         BALTIMORE,  MD.         HARRISBURG,  PA. 


READ  THE 


Milk  Producers  Review 


KEEP  POSTED  ON 
MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Check  Your  Milk  Prices  on  Official  Quotations 

(See  page  5) 


Do  Your  Women  Folks  Read  the 
"HOME  AND   HEALTH  PAGE?" 
It  Will  Interest  Them 


And  don't  forget  the  Advertisements.  Maybe  you 
can  save  money  —  and  when  you  do  write  the 
advertisers,  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  ad  in 
the  "Milk  Producers  Review". 


-_^       INTER-STATE 

Producer 


e 


D 


/.•; 


-^g^UiBl^ONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTRl 

Philadelphia.  Fa.,  and  West  Chester.  Fa..  ) 


*-.j^^i  y 


How  Agricultural  Co- 
operatives Are  Weather- 
ing the  Economic  Storm* 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Moat  of  our  agricultural  cooperatives 
in  thi»  country  have  come  into  existence 
■  ^  1915.  They  are  now  experiencing 
,1^  first  major  depression.  From  obser- 
vation, they  are  coming  through  in  as  good 
,i,pe.  if  not  better,  than  many  private 
jjocerm.  although  everyone  knows  that 
Jl  Agricultural  Cooperatives,  along  with 
liuiiBett  in  general,  are  having  their 
difficulties  at  this  time. 

But  unlike  many  other  businesses  the 
diievement  of   agricultural    cooperatives 
ctt  not  be  measured  directly  in  terms  of 
doUtra  and  cents.    To  say  that  a  Cooper- 
tdve  showed   an   operating    profit   of   so 
oMiy  thousand  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
does  not  reflect  the  purpose  or  true  value 
of  itt  operations.    Even  though  an  organi- 
lation  may  actually  have  shown  a  financial 
loM  on  its  books,  yet  it  may  have  been 
initnimental    in    returning    thousands    of 
Ulars  to  the  farmers  in  the  community 
a.  which  it  operates.     The  primary  pur- 
poK  of  an    agricultural    cooperative  is  to 
be  of  service,  both    financial   and  other- 
wise, to  its  members.      As   long  as  such 
Mtvices  can  be  carried  on  for  the  member- 
ihip,  cooperatives    may    be    said    to    be 
weathering  the  economic  storm. 

The  farmer  today  is  suffering  not  so 
much  from  the  question  of  over-produc- 
tion as  from  the  reduced  buying  power 
on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public. 
Many  former  consumers  are  unable  to 
buy  the  products  offered  for  sale,  regard- 
less of  price. 

The  extremely   low   price   received   for 
farm  products,  compared  with  the  cost  of 
lhin(s  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  adds  greatly 
to  the  cooperative  problems.     According 
to  the    United    States    Department    of 
Agriculture,  the  farmer  is  receiving  only 
%%  as  much   for   the  things   he   has   to 
sell  as  he  did   before   the  war.      On   the 
other  hand,  he  now  has  to  pay  7  %  more 
lor  the  commodities   he    purchases.       In 
other   words,    the    farmer    has    to    raise 
twice  as  much  now  as  he  did  in  1914  in 
order  to  buy  the  same  amount  of  goods. 
Such   an    unequal    adjustment    between 
prices  has  naturally  caused  much  unrest 
ud  hardship  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, including  the  cooperative  member- 
ship. 

Cooperatives  must  not  be  expected, 
during  the  economic  storm  or  in  any 
other  period,  to  perform  miracles.  But  it 
hu  been  clearly  demonstrated  time  and 
sgain  however,  that  by  cooperation  higher 
prices  have  been  received  than  would 
h»ve  otherwise  been  possible 

The  gain  to  the  producer  has  not  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer; 
instead  gains  have  been  achieved  by  or- 
derly and  more  efficient  marketing. 

As  to  the  financial  condition  of  co- 
operatives during  the  present  depression. 
1  have  the  following  information  for  my 
'*n  state.  Eighty-four  cooperative 
•••ociations,  which  are  incorporated  under 
f^ennsylvania  Cooperative  Acts,  are  re- 
<iuired  to  file  reports  with  the  Pennsylva- 
"'»  State  College  each  year.  Acocrding 
'«  these  reports  there  have  been  no 
■ulures  among  Pennsylvania  cooperatives 
Within  the  past  three  years.  Eight  new 
"^operatives  have  been  organized  since 
"  and  are  functioning  successfully. 

(Ciintitiiu-,1  i>n  p'ige  .%) 


Don't  Let  Your  Milk 

Freeze 


EVERBODY  LOSES  WHEN  MILK  FREEZES 

A  number  of  factors  enter  into  the  matter  of  the  correct 
weighing,  sampling  and  handling  of  frozen  milk.  It  even  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  volume  of  consumption. 


1.     Producers  Lose  in  Weight  and  Test 

Aside  from  the  frozen  milk  and  cream  particles  that  adhere 
to  milk  cans  and  lids,  and  become  lost,  there  is  an  appreciable  loss 
from  the  icy  slush  that  remains  in  the  weighing  vats.  This  icy 
slush  increases  and  decreases  in  the  weight  vat  in  accordance  with 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  and  makes  accurate  weighing  impossible. 

It  is  also  a  well  recognized  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
sample  frozen  milk  for  butterfat  test.  A  survey  made  by  the 
Field  and  Test  Department  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  on  a  number  of  dairies  showed  that  an  average  test 
of  4  per  cent,  on  days  when  milk  was  not  frozen,  was  reduced 
to  3.4  per  cent,  for  the  same  samples,  when  the  milk  was  allowed 
to  freeze.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  a  true  sample  of  milk  can- 
not be  obtained  unless  the  frozen  milk  be  completely  thawed  before 
samples  for  butterfat  tests  are  taken. 

2.— Buyers  Lose  in  Handling  Frozen  Milk 

A  considerable  loss  of  time  results  in  the  handling  of  frozen 
milk.  Weighing  is  greatly  slowed  down  because  of  the  retention 
of  frozen  icy  slush  in  the  weigh  tank.  Frequent  readjustments 
of  the  weigh  scales  is  necessary  —and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
true  weights. 

Frozen  milk  also  exerts  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  appearance 
of  the  milk,  which  may  lead  to  losses,  such  as  decrea.sed  consumer 
consumption. 

3.— Consumers  Lose  in  Quality  of  Milk 

Milk  that  has  once  been  frozen  never  recovers  its  original 
quality.  Particles  of  the  milk  curd  become  changed  in  character 
after  freezing.  Some  of  these  particles  separate  and  frequently 
adhere  to  the  glass  milk  containers  and  convey  the  impression 
to  the  consumer  that  the  milk  has  been  tampered  with. 

WHERE  IS  MILK  MOST  LIKELY  TO  BECOME  FROZEN? 
EVIDENTLY  AT  THE  FARM 

The  proof  is  evident  Milk  delivered  by  the  same  truck  will 
have  some  dairies  that  never  have  frozen  milk,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  weather  may  be,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others 
that  almost  always  have  frozen  milk  when  the  weather  tempera- 
ture gets  below  the  freezing  point. 

Keep  your  milk  from  freezing 
It  will  save  you  money. 

F.  M.  Twining,  Director, 

Field  and  Test  Department. 


Products  Means 

Much  to  the  Farmer 

The  farmer  must  realize,  and  many  of 
them  have,  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  highly 
specialized,  highly  competitive  business. 

This  is  true,  not  only  insofar  as  his 
immediate  market  is  concerned.  Today, 
however,  it  is  also  just  as  true  as  far  as 
state-wide  and  even  nation  or  internation- 
al markets  are  concerned.  In  many  cases 
these  distant  sources  of  supply  often  bear 
an  important  influence  on  commodity 
prices  and  in  some  cases  such  competition 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  imme- 
diate price  structure. 

Farm  products  are  frequently  shipped 
thousands  of  miles  to  compete  with  our 
own  home  or  nearby  grown  products. 
Often  their  arrivals  at  eastern  markets 
are  unfortunately  timed  that  they  reach 
the  market  which  has  almost  been  over- 
flooded  with  products  produced  in  our 
own  area  and  what  happens — inevitably 
down  goes  the  price. 

This  problem  has  been  the  matter  of 
grave  concern  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  early  methods  for  caring  for 
such  conditions,  was  that  of  producing 
quality  products,  but  our  competitors 
were  wise,  just  as  wise  as  we  were.  They 
too.  have  marked  up  their  grades,  set 
up  standards  and  today  compete  with  just 
as  high  grade  products  as  we  are  produc- 
ing, and  in  a  few  instances,  have  even 
done  a  little  bit  better.  In  some  instances 
they  may  be  favored  also  with  lower  costs 
of  production  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  easily  absorb  the  higher 
freight  costs  to  our  markets. 

Now,  we  producers  have  a  definite 
problem  before  us;  we  must  either  better 
our  quality,  more  carefully  grade  and 
pack  our  products,  and  thus  meet  out- 
side competition,  be  the  product  what  it 
may.  Or  we  will  be  faced  with  the  other 
alternative,  that  of  losing  our  market. 

This   may  seem   to  many   farmers  and 
many    dairymen    to    be    a    very    difficult 
problem,   particularly  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  dairy  business     but  just  let 
us  look   backward  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Years  ago,  wheat,  as  a  prcxiuct  was  just 
wheat.    Locally  grown  wheat  supplied  the 
local  and  nearby  demand.     Today,   how- 
ever, wheat  is  bought  on  grade.    We  have 
to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  preparation, 
we  have  to  carefully  blow  the  chaff  from 
the  grain,   that   it   contains   no   garlic   or 
other  foreign  weed  or  other  seeds,  so  as  to 
establish  for  it  the  standaid  No.  2  grade 
and  the  No.  2  grade  price.     If  we  did  not 
do  all  these  things  the  wheat  we  offer  for 
sale  would   grade   low   and    the   price  we 
received  for  it  would  be  relatively  smaller. 
When     we     dig     our     potatoes,     what 
happens?     We  grade  them  of  course.      If 
we  didn't,  we  know  what  would  happien 
— we  would  have  to  take  a  lower  price  for 
them     and  why?  Well  the  buyer  that  buys 
our  ungraded  potatoes  has  to  grade  them 
himself.     If  he  didn't,  he  certainly  would 
not  be  likely  to  make  much   if  any  money 
on  them. 

Dry  rot  or  other  defects  won't  bring 
the  No.  1  price.  Ungraded  potatoes  bring 
very  low  prices  and  in  many  cases  there 
is  no  market  for  them  at  all.  Are  we  to 
pay  the  freight  to  a  market  for  such 
potatoes,  and  even  sometimes  bring  them 
back  to  the  farm,  at  another  added  freight 
cost? 
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Dairy  Problems  Have  Economic  Causes' 

DR.  JOSEPH  WILLITS,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


You  are  facing,  of  course,  a  tremendous- 
ly difficult  time.  Your  markets  have 
shrunk;  your  competition  has  increased, 
and  you  have  had  one  cut  after  another, 
including  the  fairly  recent  one.  I  am  close 
enough  to  the  farmer  to  realize  and  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  of  the  farmer 
today  in  meeting  his  bills,  and  it  is  hard 
at  this  time  of  increased  difficulties  to 
see  why  there  should  be  such  cuts  as  have 
taken  place.  All  we  can  say  is  that  there 
are  less  sales  at  the  time  when  we  want 
the  soil  to  produce  more  money,  and  prices 
continue  to  contract.  Now  it  might  inter- 
est you  if  I  present  a  few  very  general 
facts  that  give  the  background  for  these 
cuts.  The  facts  which  I  present  will  not 
be  new  or  original.  They  are  familiar  to 
some  of  you,  but  perhaps  I  can  present 
them  a  little  differently,  a  little  more 
definitely. 

I  have  here  a  few  charts  (showing  charts) 
First  chart  shows  the  general  trend  of  farm 
prices  as  compared  with  other  prices.  The 
solid  black  line  represents  the  trend  from 
January,  1929,  to  the  present,  in  farm 
prices.  There  has  been  a  decline  from  1 10 
here  in  June-July  1929  down  to  a  low 
point  in  July  of  this  year  when  it  was  about 
46.  This  stands  at  about  30  at  present. 
In  other  words,  you  have  a  decline  in 
farm  prices  of  very  nearly  50.  The  other 
decline  begins  here  at  about  92  in  January. 
1929,  and  goes  down  much  less  rapidly, 
until  at  the  present  time  the  figures  are 
approximately  70,  or  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 2b%  in  industrial  products  as 
compared  to  50%  in  farm  products. 

That  means  a  tremendous  price  dis- 
equilibrium. It  means  that  prices  have 
gone  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  difficult 
for  the  farmer  to  get  enough,  at  that 
price  level,  for  the  farmer  to  buy  back 
what  he  needs  at  current  prices  for  those 
materials.  This  is  one  of  the  facts  that 
has  tended  to  prolong  the  depression. 

Now  these  facts  argue  for  the  return  of 
farm  prices  But  really  the  problem  is  not 
so  simple  as  that.  We  can't  merely  say 
that  we  must  go  uhead  and  raise  our 
prices.  We  have  to  look  further.  So  let's 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  conditions  that 
have  obtaine<l  in  Philadelphia,  your 
market.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
been,  and  still  are,  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstone.  Let's  see  some  of 
the  items  of  that  nether  millstone.  Take 
unemployment,  for  example,  from  1929 
to  the  present  time  in  Philadelphia.  If 
people  are  unemployed  they  cannot  buy. 
We  have  been  trying  to  keep  estimates  of 
the  numl)er  of  unemployed,  the  number 
employed  part  time,  and  full  time,  month 
by  month.  These  figures  are  presented  in 
this  second  chart.  They  begin  with 
January,  1929,  to  October,  1932,  and  thi.s 
top  line  represents  the  total  number  who 
are  gainfully  employed.  It  does  not 
include  housekeepers,  becau.sc  house- 
keepers are  not  listed  as  gainfully  em- 
ployed The  black  on  this  cliart  represents 
the  people  who  in  January  1929  were 
fully  employed  You  sec  that  went  up 
in  June.  1925,  to  practically  95%  of  tiie 
people  gainfully  employed  in  Philadelphia. 
Now  that  figure  has  gone  steadily  down- 
ward until  in  June,  1932,  instead  of  95% 
only  about  34%  were  fully  employed. 
Happily  that  curve  has  increased  in  the 
last  few  months,  so  that  now  slightly  over 
50%  are  now  employed  full  time.  The 
white  up  here  above  represents  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  in  June.  1929.  Only 
about  50%  were  unemployed;  in  August 
of  this  year  about  44%  were  totally 
employed  And  I  am  able  to  report  that 
in  the  last  two  months  there  has  been 
an  improvement  of  about  9%,  so  that  now 


only  about   40%   are   totally  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

You  are  interested  in  whether  your 
customers  are  or  are  not  employed  but 
you  are  more  interested  in  the  number  of 
dollars  they  receive,  or  the  wages  they 
are  paid,  so  that  they  can  buy  your 
products.  On  this  chart  are  figures  going 
back  to  1926.  They  show  again  for 
Philadelphia  a  high  point  around  110  in 
1929,  and  a  tremendous  decline  since  that 
time,  until  in  July  of  this  year  that  index 
was  down  to  40,  or  nearly  60%  decline. 
I  lappily  again,  we  are  able  to  note  that 
the  most  significant  increase  since  the 
depression  began  has  occurred  from  July 
to  October  this  year,  an  increase  from  40 
to  50.  This  means  that  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  who  buy  your  products 
have  less  than  half  the  number  of  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  your  items  than  they 
ever  had.  The  decline  in  prices  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

1  have  here  a  curve  showing  the  dir- 
ection of  total  volume  of  sales  of  milk. 
The  complete  figures  for  this  entire  area 
I  was  not  able  to  get.  Carrying  this  back 
to  the  beginning  of  1929.  we  have  a 
solid  black  line  representing  a  decline  in 
sales  of  milk  of  roughly  25%  in  volume  of 
sales  and  35%  in  volume  of  price.  These 
things  seem  to  be  the  nether  millstone  to 
you.  a  .world  in  which  the  bottom  seems 
to  have  dropped  out. 

I  don't  need  to  say  anything  about  the 
upper  millstone.  Remember  that  con- 
sumers are  determined  these  days,  to 
make  every  dollar  buy  more.  They  have 
to.  But  you  know  that  all  over  the 
country  the  producers  of  other  products  - 
com,  wheat,  etc.,  have  gone  down  more 
than  the  price  of  milk  has  gone  down. 
Consequently  farmers  have  increasingly 
turned  to  the  dairy  business  and  have 
increased  their  production  of  dairy 
products.  The  result  is  that  as  milk 
production  has  grown,  there  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  that  trcmendois 
shrinkage  in  the  demand  for  milk,  and  in 
the  ability  to  pay  for  milk.  There  you 
have  on  the  one  hand,  fewer  dollars  with 
which  to  buy,  and  on  the  other  hand  an 
increased  need  of  having  to  find  a  market 
for  their  other  stuff  at  lower  prices. 

Now  of  course  the  only  protection  for 
you  between  these  two  extremes  is  your 
co-operative  organization.  Of  that  there 
is  no  question  and  without  that  protection 
you  would  have  been  ground  to  finer  dust 
than  you  have  been  ground.  This 
organization  is  your  bulwark  and  protec- 
tion. 

Now  let's  look  at  another  aspect,  the 
matter  of  higher  price  policy.  Suppose 
farmers  had  adopted  policies  of  no 
price  reductions,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened >  Those  consumers  who  arc  de- 
manding more  for  their  dollars,  and  those 
large  producers  over  the  country  would 
have  gotten  together  outside  your  control, 
and  you  might  have  lost  the  j.-rotection 
of  your  organization,  and  those  prices 
would  have  of  course  gone  to  tiie  bow 
wows.  And  you  would  have  lost  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  turn  of  things  which  is 
bound  to  come  when  prices  begin  to 
improve. 

It  .seems  interesting  to  see  the  problems 
that  have  confronted  other  organizations 
at  times  like  this.  Other  businesses  every- 
where have  licen  confronted  with  this 
same  situation,  and  they  are  facing  cut 
throat  competition  and  bootleg  methods. 
I  heard  only  recently  of  one  such,  here  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  retail  lumber  business. 
They  have  their  large  lumber  yards.  A 
certain  number  of  people  arranged  to 
have  large  quantities  of  lumber  shipped 


in  from  the  west  coast.  In  other  words, 
cheap  business  is  done  entirely  outside  of 
the  high  service  business.  The  tendency 
is  to  employ  new  and  irregular  methods 
to  get  goods  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  market 

Take  the  trade  unions.  The  trade  union 
after  all  is  a  co-operative  market.  Take 
me  union  wnicn  exisieu  in  iric  sun  cuai 
industry.  They  said  we  will  maintain 
prices,  never  take  any  cut  in  wages.  So 
they  said,  as  employment  becomes  more 
irregular,  as  our  market  becomes  less,  we 
will  keep  prices  up.  so  our  total  returns 
for  the  year  will  be  adequate.  What 
happened?  The  miner  moved  around  so 
that  the  miner's  organization  has  almost 
been  wiped  out  of  business.  Its  member- 
ship is  reduced  from  100.000  to  60.000. 

I  could  cite  the  American  I'ederation  of 
f'ull  Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers.  They 
said  we  don't  like  wage  cuts  and  we  don't 
want  them,  but  if  we  don't  take  them 
we  face  the  alternative  of  losing  entirely 
our  organization,  and  any  chance  we 
may  have  to  get  back  to  general  levels 
when  prosperity  returns.  So  they  have 
put  through  cuts  that  amount  to  65%  in 
wages,  because  they  said  we  will  go  as 
low  as  wages  can  go,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  situation  now.  The  point  is.  the  co- 
operative organization  cannot  support  a 
situation  like  this  again,  and  it  has  to 
make  concessions  at  a  time  like  this  to 
maintain  its  position.  If  it  does  otherwise, 
it  may  be  forced  out  of  the  picture,  and 
then  there  would  be  price  cuts  of  the 
worst  kind 

I  suppose  the  most  ditiicult  thing  is  for 
us  to  continue  to  be  hard  hearted  toward 
these  facts,  because  our  feelings  do  come 
to  the  top  at  a  time  like  this.  I  would 
therefore  stress  tliese  three  fact.-*: 

1 .  A  decrease  in  unemployment  and  an 
increase  in  full  employment 

2.  The  decrease  in  wages  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  farm  prices 
which  is  greater  than  any  increase 
which  has  occurred  in  the  last  three 
months  for  a^^riculturc. 

3.  Therefore,  there  is  perhaps  some 
hope  f)r  better  conditions  to  come. 

*Addre**  delivered  at  the  15th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producera'  Asaociation  of 
Philadelphia. 

475,120  Dogs  Licensed; 
2,339  Owners  Prosecuted 

A  total  of  475,  I2(J  dog  license:!  have  been 
issued.  21.885  uncontrolled  dogs  killed. 
2,539  dog  owners  prosecuted  and  1.75  3 
damage  claims  amounting  to  $41,233,09 
received  tiiis  year  to  date,  according  to 
the  bureau  of  animal  indu.stry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Dc|>artmcnt  of  Agriculture. 

Comparing  this  report  with  the  report 
on  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago,  it  is 
found  tliat  this  year  15,216  fewer  dogs 
huvc  been  licensed.  2.767  more  uncontrol- 
led dogs  have  been  kille.l.  1.975  fewer  dog 
owners  have  been  prosecuted,  and  $4,62}.- 
39  less  in  damage  claims  has  been  received. 

The  numlier  of  I9J2  doR  licenses  issued  by 
counties  follows:  Adams.  2.619;  Allegheny,  il  - 
«65;  Arm.lroiig.  7.541;  Heaver.  7.26();  Hedford. 
5.6S2;  Berks.  I6.J7I;  Blair.  10.774;  Biadlord. 
5.6J7;  Bucks.  7.512;  Butler.  7.«()5. 

Cambria.  14.615;  Cameron.  440:  Carbon.  4.294; 
Centre,  4.246;  Chester.  12.195;  Clarion.  4.209; 
Clearfield.  6.134;  Clinton.  2.70J;  Columbia.  4.970 
Crawford.  1.2^).  Cumljerland.  5.499;  Dauphin. 
10.795;  Delaware.   I0.3M4. 

f:ik.  2.480;  Kric.  10.142;  Fayette.  11.758;  Forest. 
744;  Franklin.  5.170;  Fulton.  I.7<>'».  C^reene.  4.474; 
Huntingdon.  4.456;  Indiana.  7.609;  Jefferson.  4.71  7, 
Juanita.  1.478. 

Lackawanna.  9.7JI;  Lancaster.  15,558;  Law- 
rence. 5.806;  Lebanon,  5,617:  Lehigh.  H,7J7;  Lu- 
zerne. 19,497;  Lycoming,  7,186;  McKean.  4.017; 
Mercer,  8,221;  Mifflin.  2,993;  Monroe.  3,181; 
Montgomery,   14,851;  Montour,   1,276. 

Northampton,  9,522;  Northuml>erland.  6,965; 
Perry.  1,583;  Pike,  1,299;  Potter.  1,922:  Schuylkill. 
11.125;  Snyder,  I,8fi0:  Somerset.  8.692;  Sullivan. 
961;  Susquehanna,  4,161. 

Tioga,  1.499;  Union,  1.541;  Venango.  6.216; 
Warren.  1,607;  Washington.  15.601;  Wayne,  4,080; 
Westmoreland.  20,100;  Wyoming.  2,211;  York. 
12,148. 
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New  Jersey  Farm 

Products  Shfli 

Exhibits  and  meetings  of  partio,, 
intercut  to  dairymen  have  been  arru^ 
for  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week  i 
the  State  Farm  Show  to  be  held 
Trenton,  Tuesday  to  Friday,  Januwy 
to  27.  inrliinive.  th<>  New  l^ra^u  1^.. 
ment  of  Agriculture  announces. 

Milking  machines,  bottle  washing eqi,. 
ment,  electrical  clippers  and  small 
frigerating  and  pasteurizing  uDiti  m 
be  among  the  items  of  dairy  equipmot) 
be  on  view  at  the  show.  In  addJiH 
there  will  be  a  comprehensive  diiplu 
up-to-date  power  farm  machinery  ^ 
tractors  and  exhibits  of  modem  aee^ 
and  cultivating  equipment.  Competitiv 
exhibits  of  baby  chicks,  apples, 
potatoes,  eggs,  potatoes  and  com  <i 
give  a  picture  of  the  importance  of  Nn 
Jersey  in  the  production  of  these  coia» 
dities,  while  educational  exhibits  and  4 
plays  of  farm  home  equipment  will  m^ 
out  the  show. 

Thursday,  January  26,  will  be  diin 
men's  day  in  Trenton.  The  dairy  profm 
will  open  with  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jaw 
Alfalfa  Association  at  9:30  o'clock  in  ik 
morning.  The  1  loIstein-Friesian  Coopov 
tive  Association  of  New  Jersey  is  coop» 
ting  in  holding  this  session,  and  topioi 
interest  to  dairy  farmers  have  Im 
scheduled  for  discussion  "Recent  D^ 
velopments  in  Varieties  of  Field  Croptii 
New  Jersey"  will  be  the  subject  of  Di 
Howard  B.  Sprague,  agronomist  at  tk 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Statics. 

Dairymen  on  Program 

Three  New  Jersey  dairymen,  H  T 
Underwood,  of  Plainsboro;  A.  H.  Foi 
sythe,  of  Medford,  and  R.  H.  Skinner, « 
Mullica  i  lill.  will  discuss  the  mkffC 
"Better  Pastures  for  the  I  lerd."  Theywi 
be  followed  by  Joseph  Rogers,  of  Wrijlil> 
town;  Louis  [<eagle.  of  Mount  Betlie. 
Pa  .  and  Prof.  Allen  G  Waller,  ol  ti. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  ELxperinO! 
Station,  who  will  discuss  "Managing  tk 
Dairy  Farm  to  Meet  the  Present  Eimi- 
gency."  Following  this  meeting,  tk 
1  loIstein-Friesian  Cooperative  Associatw 
of  New  Jersey  will  hold  a  luncheon  uc 
annual  meeting,  at  which  officers  will  bt 
elected  for  1933 

The  New  Jersey  Official  Grade  A  Mili 
Dealers'  Association,  which  is  rompoie^ 
of  dealers  who  sell  "New  Jersey  GradeA 
milk,  will  meet  in  the  1  iotel  Hildebrtcbl. 
at  4  o'clock,  Thursday  afternoon  In  tin 
evening,  dairymen  from  ail  parts  of  tlx 
state  will  attend  the  annual  AgricultunI 
W«^k  dairymen's  banquet,  at  which  U 
Walter  C  Russell,  biochemist  in  nutritw 
at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiracal 
Station,  will  speak  on  "Milk  -What  1» 
It?" 

Farm  Women  Meet 

A  series  of  home  economics  meetop 
and  demonstrations  has  been  arrangw'* 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  to  inten* 
New  Jersey  rural  women  attenaU! 
Agricultural  Week.  Economy  in  how 
management  will  be  emphasized  at  that 
sessions,  which  have  been  planned  by  t» 
Women's  Agricultural  Week  Committet 
The  New  Jersey  Division  of  the  Womfl" 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Associati* 
will  hold  a  luncheon  and  annual  meetmi 
on  Friday,  the  closing  day  of  the  weet 


How  Agricultural  Cooperatives 
Are  Weathering  the  Economic  Storm 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


(Oinliniictl  friini    p  mr  I) 


Spread  manure,  with  about  60  pounds 
of  superphosphate  added  to  the  ton  of 
manure. 


The  New  Jersey 

Farm  Show 

January  24-27, 

in  Trenton,  N.  J* 


Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  of  the 
^ly  formed  associations  are  the  Co- 
!«nitive  Eg8  Auctions.  The  Bucks 
^ty  Egg  Auction,  located  at  Doyles- 

n   l.,,>nia      hall    incrcased    the 

town.   '  »"-■' .  ,      ^ 

rtturn  to  the  producer  nearly  two  cents 
dozen  According  to  a  recent  study 
\.  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
jn-members  in  the  County  received  about 
aie  cent  per  dozen  more  than  formerly 
y a  result  of  the  Auction.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  gains  to  the  Bucks  County 
^producer,  in  1931  was  close  to  $50,000. 
This  increased  price  was  due  largely  to 
better  methods  of  grading,  packing,  and 
Bore  efficient  marketing. 

Exdusive  of  the  milk  marketing  organi- 
ations  in  Philadelphia.  Pittoburgh.  and 
Mew  York,  the  cooperative  associations 
reporting  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
l^did  a  business  of  $3,158,482.52  in 
1931.  Net  earnings  for  1931  were  $63,906.- 
11  After  paying  dividends  on  Capital 
Stodt,  and  paying  patronage  dividends, 
the  net  worth  or  membership  investment 
in  the  assets  of  their  associations  increased 
Inffl  451/2  to  ^9'/2  of  t'^e  total  assets  dur- 
ia,  1931.  At  the  end  of  1930  the  ratio  of 
the  current  assets  to  current  liabilities  was 
IMto  100.  At  the  end  of  1931  the  ratio 
had  increased  to  146  to  100.  This  indicates 
in  improvement  in  the  operating  condi- 
bottsof  their  finances  during  1931. 

From  all  appearances  the  majority  of 
the  agricultural  cooperatives  have  been 
able  to  maintain  a  relative  sound  financial 
position  under  the  stress  of  the  present 
period 

At  president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  Cooperative  Bargaining  Or- 
(anizations  in  the  country,  I  am  happy  to 
i«y  that,  so  far,  we  have  weathered  the 
itorm.  Needless  to  say  it  has  not  been 
without  facing  many  difficult  problems. 

At  our  Annual  Meeting  on  November 
29th  and  30th  of  this  year  we  had  the 
lirgest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
Awociation.  Evidently  farmers  are  taking 
more  interest  in  their  Association.  We  do 
not  believe  that  our  problems  are  by  any 
means  solved.  In  continuing  the  struggle 
there  are  several  factors  that  our  Associa- 
tion  recognizes.  I  shall  pass  them  on  to 
you.  Similar  application  can  be  made  to 
nuny  other  agricultural  cooperatives 

First— That  it  is  necessary  now  as  never 
Wore  to  more  thoroughly  study  the  needs 
of  the  consuming  public.  There  must  be 
I  realization  among  cooperatives  that  the 
consumer  is  the  ultimate  judge  on  the 
nurketing  of  all  commodities  It  is  the 
duty  of  producers'  organizations  to  find 
*hat,  how,  when  and  where  the  customers 
"wt  our  product.  When  once  the  con- 
•"ners"  needs  are  known,  the  producers 
*nli  have  to  be  educated  to  produce  ac- 
cordingly. This  is  a  big  task.  Production 
of  any  farm  commodity  cannot  be  control- 
W  by  compulsion,  but  will  have  to  be 
aone  by  a  slow  educational  process. 

Second— A  fundamental  for  any  co- 
operative organization  is  to  keep  its 
prices  in  line  with  other  farm  commodities. 
*'  present  this  is  rather  hard  to  do  on 
'ccount  ol  the  ridiculously  low  prices  of  so 
"My  products.  However,  unless  leaders 
»•  milk  organizations  realize  this  fact  and 
'*?  prices  in  line,  our  markets  will  be 
""•W  with  milk  and  rapidly  become  in 
••Ud  shape  as  the  markets  for  other  farm 
»mmodities. 

Our 


organization  has  endeavored  to 
"julate  production.  Although  the  price 
■0'  what  it  known  as  class  one  milk  ia 
'•*«'  than  in  some  other  markeU.  there 
I*  *  nulUr  amount  of  milk  produced  in 


our  territory  that  has  to  go  into  manu- 
factured products  therefore,  the  net  return 
to  the  farmers  is  as  high  as  in  practically 
any  market  in  the  country. 

We  have  met  with  considerable  success 
in  educating  our  fanners  to  control  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  needs  of  the  consum- 
ing public.  Each  farmer  in  the  Philadel- 
phia territory  has  been  allotted  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  fluid  milk  market. 
Our  farmers  have  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  and  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
regulating  production  to  meet  market 
demands. 

Third  The  price  of  class  one  or  liquid 
milk  cannot  be  too  far  above  the  price 
paid  for  surplus  or  milk  going  into  manu- 
factured products.  The  surplus  price  of 
milk  corresponds  in  most  cases  to  the 
butter  market.  In  the  case  of  a  bargaining 
organization  such  as  I  represent,  where  the 
distributors  do  the  manufacturing  of  sur- 
plus, it  is  especially  essential  that  there  is 
not  too  great  a  difference  between  the  class 
one  and  the  surplus  price 

If  this  spread  becomes  too  large  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  dealer  not 
cooperating  with  the  Association  to  go 
out  into  the  country  and  buy  milk  from 
unorganized  producers  between  these  two 
prices.  By  buying  milk  cheaper,  although 
it  is  possible  only  for  a  short  while,  such  a 
dealer  can  enter  the  market  and  sell  at 
ruinous  prices.  In  the  long  run  such  a 
practice  affects  the  quality  of  milk  to  the 
consumer:  it  is  detrimental  to  the  distri- 
butor, and  ruinous  to  the  farmer. 

Fourth  Any  Cooperative  should  en- 
deavor to  return  the  highest  possible  per- 
centage of  the  consumers'  dollar  to  its 
members.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  en- 
courage efficient  distribution  by  the 
dealers.  Our  bargaining  organizations 
should  be  built  to  work  with  the  middle 
man  and  not  against  him.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  see  that  there  is  not  too  great 
a  spread  between  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  and  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer. 

Fifth  A  sound  cooperative  will  en- 
courage efficient  production  No  market- 
ing organization  can  replace  the  necessity 
of  a  farmer  using  modern  and  economical 
methods.  The  old  saying  still  holds 
"A  well  grown  prcxluct  is  half  sold  before 
it  enters  the  marketing  channels" 

The  sixth   and   by   no  means   the   least 
important  point,  an  agricultural  coopera- 
tive should  always  keep  its  membership  in- 
formed as  to  the  workings  of  the  organi- 
zation.  Give  them  all  the  information  you 
have;    hide    nothing    from    the    members. 
The  best  informed  member  of  any  good 
Association  is  always  the  best  cooperator, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  members  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  any  cooperative  organi- 
zation.    It  is  the  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion   of    the    members    that    will    enable 
agricultural  cooperatives  to  come  out  of 
the  depression  stronger  than  they  went  in. 
I  should  like  in  conclusion  to  repeat  that 
experience    has    demonstrated     that     the 
agricultural    cooperatives    are    economic- 
ally   sound.       They    are    weathering    the 
economic  storm.     They  are  performing  a 
great  function,  and  now  more  than  at  any 
previous    time    is   coojieration    necessary. 
By    widespread    cooperation    among    the 
farmers  they  can  further  their  own  inter- 
ests, give  the  consumer  a  better  product  for 
the  money,  and  do  a  great  deal  in  aiding 
the  entire  country  to  weather  the  economic 
storm. 


Fr.m    a    Radio    T.Ik.    Bro,dc..t   over   Sution 
WYC  on  L>«G«rob«r  23,  I9}2. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Quoting  from  the  official  organ  of  the 
Michigan  Milk  Prwiucers'  Association, 
the  "Michigan  Milk  Messenger  ",  Detroit, 
Mich.,  we  note  that  the  equalized  price 
for  market  base  quoted  as  delivered  in 
Detroit  for  November  was  $1.45  per 
hundred  pounds,  based  on  3.5  test  Deal- 
ers pay  15  cents  per  hundred  weight  addi- 
tional direct  to  the  pool  equalization  fund 
on  base  milk  purchased 

Milk  delivered  in  excess  of  the  80  per 
cent  base  brings  75  cents  per  cwt.  at 
receiving  stations  on  a  3.5  test. 

The  butterfat  differential  used  to  com- 
pute price  on  various  tests  of  milk  is  3 
cents  f)er  point. 

Retail  milk  delivered  at  homes  in  the 
city  (Detroit)  retails  at  9  cents  per  quart 
In  the  sub-markets  in  the  Detroit  area, 
November  prices  ranged  about  as  follows: 
Ypsilanti,  base  milk  $144,  surplus  93 
cents.  Jackson:  $116  per  cwt..  for  3.5 
test,  surplus  was  70  cents.  Muskegon: 
$1.40  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk  in  excess  of 
sales  settled  for  at  the  rate  of  87'/:  cents 
per  cwt.  The  November  equalization  price 
in  Ann  Arbor  for  base  milk  was  $1  35  per 
cwt  for  3.5  milk.  Dealers  pay  3  cents 
additional  on  base  into  the  pool  fund  to 
equalize  price  on  base  milk  sent  to  Adrian 
for  manufacturing.  Surplus  above  base 
brings  84  cents  per  cwt.  with  3.8  test. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  prices  announced  by  the 
Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Associa 
tion.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  through  its  official 
organ,  the  "Dairymen's  Price  Reix>rter", 
for  November,  less  deductions  of  four 
cents,  covering  V/i  cents  for  sales  asso- 
ciation: V2  «"t  for  reserve  fund;  I  cent 
for  Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council:  1 
cent  for  check  testing  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh 

only 

District  No.  I  which  includes  Pitts- 
burgh and  suburban  markets,  first  basic 
milk  $1  39  per  cwt.,  second  basic  $1.17 
per  cwt.,  surplus  84  cents  per  cwt.  First 
basic  milk  at  country  plants  is  89  cents 
per  cwt.;  second  basic  82  cents  per  cwt. 
and  surplus  75  cents  per  cwt. 

In  District  No.  2  the  price  of  basic  milk 
is  $1.52  per  cwt.  and  surplus  79  cents  per 
cwt.  In  District  No.  3,  the  price  is  $1  27 
per  cwt.  for  all  milk  sold  In  District  No. 
4  the  price  is  $1  18  per  cwt  for  all  milk 
sold.  In  District  No.  5  the  price  at  all 
manufacturing  plants,  from  dairies  that 
have  passed  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
I  lealth  or  Dairy  Council  inspections,  the 
price  is  84  cents  per  hundred  for  all  milk 
sold.  District  No.  6  carries  the  same 
price  as  District  No.   I,  country  plants. 

In  District  No.  7  the  basic  price  is 
$1  77  per  cwt  surplus  77  cents  per  cwt. 
In  District  No.  8  the  price  is  $139  per 
cwt.  for  all  milk  sold.  In  District  No.  10 
first  surplus  is  $1.40;  second  basic  $1.18: 
and  surplus  84  cents  per  hundred. 

The  price  at  Volant  and  Indiana  for 
first  basic  milk  is  99  cents  per  cwt.,  second 
surplus  82  cenU  per  hundred,  surplus  73 
cents  per  hundred.  The  price  at  Charleroi 
for  first  basic  milk  is  $139  per  cwt, 
second  basic  $1  17  per  hundred  and  81 
cents  for  surplus. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Quoting  from  the  "Milwaukee  Milk 
Producer  ",  official  organ  of  the  Milwaukee 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  we  note  that 
the  price  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  area,  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  set  the  price  of  fluid  milk  at  $1  60 
per  hundred  pounds  for  all  milk  sold  in 
fluid  form  and  that  all  milk  not  sold  in 
fluid  form  would  be  paid  for  at  $1.00  per 
hundred  pounds. 


"The  Board  of  Managers",  the  Journal 
states,  "docs  not  believe  the  net  price 
will  l>e  much  higher  than  in  preceding 
months  but  this  method  of  selling  for 
Deceml>er  milk  seemed  to  be  better  than 
to  have  all  buyers  purchase  their  fluid 
supplies  as  the  cut  rate  dealers  weic  uum^. 
namely,  at  $1.30  per  hundred  pounds." 

Prices  paid  for  November  milk  by  the 
different  companies  are  as  follows:  Gridley 
Dairy  Co..  $1.23;  Sunshine  Dairy  Co., 
$1.24;  Golden  Guernsey  Co-op.,  $129; 
Bluchowiuk  Dairy  Co  ,  $1  29;  Luick  Dairy 
Co.,  $1.19;  Gehl  Dairy  Co.,  $1.08;  Lay  ton 
Park  Dairy  Co.,  $1.23  and  the  Wilk: 
Dairy  Co,  $1.25. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
F^itorially  the  "C.  M.  T  A.  Bulletin  ", 
official  organ  of  the  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers'  Association  says,  in  its  Decem- 
ber issue,  "the  demand  for  milk  in  our 
markets  has  not  increased  any  during 
November.  The  employment  situation 
has  not  increased,  except  in  spots.  *** 
Most  families  have  less  money  to  spend 
than  they  had  last  year  This  is  reflected 
in  milk  sales.  Dealers  report  that  collec- 
tions are  more  difficult  than  at  any  time 
during  the  present  depression  Milk  is 
being  offered  by  many  independent  deale  • 
and  by  producer  peddlers  at  prices  so  low 
that  they  have  a  very  demoralizing  effect 
up>on  general  milk  business" 

The  price  of  milk  for  December  has 
been  agreed  upon  at  6  cents  per  quart  for 
Grade  B  milk,  delivered  at  market  centers. 
This  represents  the  milk  which  is  told  in 
fluid  form.  This  milk  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  .ill  that  the  price  given  constitutes 
a  basis  of  four  per  cent  milk  when  sold 
by  weight  and  test,  with  premiums  and 
discounts  calculatetl  at  the  rate  of  four 
cents  per  jKjint  up  or  down,  on  Class  1 
milk. 

Class  2.  3  and  4  milk  are  sold  under  the 
same  general  classifications  as  applied 
during  October 

Chicago,  III. 
Slightly   after   midnight    on    November 
30,  19  i2,  says  "Pure  Milk",  official  organ 
of  the  Pure  Milk  Association.  Chicago,  III  , 
it  was  agreed,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Dr.   Clyde   L     King,    and    the   signing  of 
individual  contracts   by  distributors  that 
the  basic  price  for  December  milk  will  be 
$1.45  per  hundredweight  for  90  per  cent 
of  the  established  base  of  members,  with 
the  usual  fat  differentials.     Prices  are  to 
continue  until  changed  by  conference   **• 
The   association    accepted    this    reduction 
in  price  only  under  extreme  protest  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  could  not 
be    borne    without    terrific    losses    to    its 
membership.     The  necessity  for  the  a.sso- 
ciation  to  find  a  sale  for  all  its  milk  was 
an  important   factor   in   the  negotiations. 
An  alarming  amount  of  business  has  been 
transferred    in     recent    months    to    non- 
cooperating  dealers  and  non -members  of 
the    Pure    Milk    Association.       This    was 
made     possible     through     the     "peddler 
system  of  distribution  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  non-member  farmers  were  willing 
to  cut  their  price  from  40  to  50  cents  per 
cwt.  below  the  association  price. 

The  net  price  of  December  milk  will  be 
$1  42  net  per  hundred  pounds,  less  adjust- 
ment fund  assessment  and  will  apply  on 
90%  of  the  basic  milk  sold. 

The  adjustment  fund  assessment  for 
the  month  of  November  is  5  cents,  making 
the  November  net  price  $1.77.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  milk  delivered  will  be  sold  for 
3  5  times  92  score  butter  Chicago,  flat. 

All  prices  apply  on  3  3  milk  f  o.  b. 
country  plants  or  platforms  within  the 
70  mile  zone,  plus  all  differentials. 

(Continuad  on  paga  8) 
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Editorial 

While  the  conditions  of  business  during 
the  put  year  have  not  been  the  best  with 
us,  let  us  not  give  up  our  hopes  for  better 
things  in  the  future. 

It  is  our  wish  and  hope,  that  after  the 
past  struggles  that  the  coming  year  may 
be  a  brighter  and  happier  one  for  every 
one  of  us. 

A  united  spirit  of  good  will,  cheerfulness 
and  the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  will  go 
a  long  way  in  the  realization  of  better 
things,  in  our  business,  and  in  ourselves. 

Let  us  go  to  it  with  a  will,  a  determina- 
tion to  stand  together,  pull  together  and 
act  in  unison  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
of  us. 


Quality  products,  always  a  factor.  It 
does  not  matter  greatly  what  they  may 
be — grain,  meat  or  meat  products,  poultry 
or  poultry  products,  milk  or  dairy  pro- 
ducts, all  along  the  line,  they  must  be 
up  to  some  established  standard.  And  the 
buying  public  is  being  educated.  They 
want  quality  products — and  they  want 
them  as  cheaply  as  they  can  get  them. 

In  milk  marketing,  producers,  legis- 
lative and  departmental  branches  of  the 
government  have  established  standards. 
Boards  of  Health  in  state,  city  and  muni- 
cipal government  have  laid  down  pro- 
grams of  procedure.  In  these  cases  laws 
and  regulations  must  be  complied  with. 

If  the  dairyman  wishes  to  continue  in 
the  business  he  must  comply  with  the 
prescribed  regulations.  If  he  decides  to 
quit — well,  there  are  a  dozen  others  ready 
to  take  his  place. 


outside  the  market  or  those  operating  in 
a  less  favorable  price  market,  to  invade 
your  market  and  take  a  share  of  the  busi- 
ness available,  either  at  equal,  or  competi- 
tive prices,  as  the  situation  may  demand. 

If  producers,  operating  in  any  market 
produce  satisfactory  products  and  take 
care  of  the  market  demands  there  is  little 
danKer  in  the  loss  of  your  market,  but 
let  competition  and  sharp  business  prac- 
tices enter  and  you  may  have  troubles 
without  end. 

Know  your  market,  know  the  demands 
of  your  customers.  Then  keep  them  satis- 
fied, both  as  to  quality  and  on  a  reasonable 
price  basis  and  you  will  have  little 
trouble  in  conducting  your  business  on  a 
sound  basis. 

The  same  has  happened  in  the  market- 
ing of  our  fruit  as  well  as  some  of  our  other 
farm  products.  The  same  situation  occurs 
over  and  over  again. 

Consider  the  poultry  and  egg  marketing 
situation.  We  all  know  that  eggs  that 
have  been  graded  command  better  prices. 
We  all  know  that  mixed  eggs  do  not  com- 
mand the  same  prices  as  straight  whites 
or  browns,  which  as  the  case  may  be.  are  in 
better  demand  and  command  somewhat 
better  prices.  Eggs  carefully  graded  and 
selected,  carefully  packed,  eggs  of  the 
day-old  variety,  all  command  premium 
prices  over  the  ordinary  dozen  and  its 
the  extra  care  and  effort  that  has  added 
to  their  value. 

Certain  standards  are  necessary.  These 
producte  establish  the  general  market, 
but  there  are  many  small  things  that  can 
be  done  usually  at  little  cost  or  effort 
that  will  bring  your  product  just  above 
the  ordinary  and  it  is  this  little  extra  care 
that  spells  greater  return  for  what  you 
may  have  to  sell. 

The  public,  these  days,  is  looking  for  a 
good  product.  They  may  have  but  little 
money  to  spend,  but  they  do  insist  that 
the  product  that  they  buy  be  of  good 
quality. 

Producers  should  realize  one  thing  — 
not  only  today,  but  at  all  times  and  that 
is  if  we  desire  the  best  price  for  our 
product,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  product 
must  be  up  to  standard --and  if  possible, 
just  a  little  bit  better. 


Factors  make  up  a  market.  The  most 
essential  of  these  are  quality  and  quan- 
tity, and  these  together  make  up  the  price 
factor. 

If  the  quality  be  unsatisfactory  for  the 
market,  there  can  be  no  market -the 
product  becomes  worthless.  No  one  wants 
it  at  any  price. 

If  the  quantity,  be  too  large,  though 
the  quality  be  good,  price  suffers.  Here, 
the  supply  and  demand  factors  are  the 
dominant  factors.  If  a  product  be  scarce 
its  price  advances.  If.  on  the  other  hand. 
there  be  a  nominal  balance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand,  other  factors  being 
considered  equal,  prices  remain  more  or 
leas  stationary  and  usually  satisfactory  to 
producer  and  consumer. 

If,  however,  the  demand  exceeds  the 
•upply,  and  the  local  production  area 
does  not  take  care  of  its  shortages,  there 
\»  a  itrong  di«po«ition  on  the  part  of  those 


Employment  Up 

1.1%  In  United  States 

In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington.  D.  C.  the  Morning  Ledger. 
Philadelphia,  recently  stated,  "An  increase 
of  1. 1  per  cent  in  employment  and  3.8 
f)er  cent  in  payrolls  in  October  as  com- 
pared with  September  was  reported  by 
the  Labor  Department.  The  report  covers 
seventeen  industrial  groups. 

The  largest  gains  were  noted  in  anthra- 
cite aoid  bituminous  coal  mining.  The 
anthracite  group  reported  increases  of  14.4 
per  cent  in  employment  and  42  per  cent 
in  payrolls.  In  the  bituminous  group,  7.4 
per  cent  more  workers  were  hired  and  the 
payrolls  went  up  25.1  per  cent. 

Retail  trade  employment  was  4.5  per 
cent  larger  and  earnings  3.9  higher  In- 
creaises  of  4.3  in  employment  and  5.8  in 
wages  were  noted  in  the  metalliferous 
mining  group.  Manufacturing  industries 
gained  2.4  in  employment  and  4.7  in  pay- 
rolls. Other  groups  reported  smaller  gains 
with  the  exception  of  eight  groups,  where 
the  declines  -  save  for  the  canning  and 
preserving  industries  were  described  as 
'very  small'." 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


V)\l.  unci    rcprc»tnt   iho,.-   to   Uc  \>mA   by  c<.(.|>er»tii>B 
„  cent  of  the  cUl.l.sheJ  l.a»ic  avernKr  will  rc|.rc«nl  the  u.nount  of  ....Ik  to  l.e 


Last  month  I  reported  under  "Market  Conditions"  that  the  iriiik  market 
improved  .somewhat  and  production  had  fallen  off.  Consumption  had  incrsu 
We  found  this  to  be  true  for  October  and  part  of  November.  But  these  condii 
have  since  changed  very  miterially,  until  today,  we  have  a  consumption  as  low ; 
not  lower,  than  any  time  during  the  past  year.  Of  course  this  sitUAtion  is  not  i 
usual,  as  we  generally  find  it  h-ippening  every  year  from  about  December  20tli 
January  lOth  or  15th,  but  apparently  the  situation  is  worse  this  year  than  for»|. 
time  past. 

We  also  find  that  goinj  back  to  one  hundred  per  cent  basic  for  the  month  of  N^ 
vember,  less  ten  p.."r  cent  for  crf:iin.  has  increased  the  amount  of  basic  milk  bogg 
by  the  dealers,  to  the  extent  of  over  four  million  poun.ls. 

The  total  amount  of  surplus  on  a  percentage  basis  purchased  in  the  montii, 
November  by  the  dealers,  on  a  reporting  basis,  was  5.71%.  This,  of  course,  gaven 
distributors  much  more  basic  milk  than  they  actually  sold  in  bottles  and  inasmuch 
is  necessary  to  take  the  reports  from  the  previous  month  to  base  the  payment  on  theij 
lowing  month,  we  find  that  the  mcntli  of  Dcctniber  it  w..8  necessary  to  reduce  our esU: 
lished  basic  quantities  back  to  tiglityTive  per  cent,  in  order  to  balance  the  amounli 
bisic  milk  that  had  to  be  manufactured  during  that  time,  which  of  course,  was  bainJi 
November  repiorts.  Of  course  this  was  p.irtly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  allowed  im« 
farmers  in  October  to  increase  their  est  iblished  basic  c|uantity  fifteen  per  cent;  it 
we  find  that  a  number  of  farmers  actually  increised  their  basic  amount  fifteen  peicu 
or  more  over  that  of  last  year,  while  others,  of  cour.se,  fell  below  it.  but  were  notpn 
ducing  up  to  it  previous  to  this,  so  this  did  not  change  the  production  figures.  TU 
who  did  raise  their  basics  are  now  producing  fully  up  to  it  and  of  course  that  jn^ 
us  more  basic  milk.      Therefore,  more  of  it  will  have  to  go  into  the  surplus  clasi. 

We  believe  that  the  Reports  of  Sales  are  very  essential  and  after  we  once  estililt 
a  fair  reporting  basis  for  everyone  it  is  going  to  be  a  help,  not  only  to  the  produ« 
but  the  distributors  as  well,  because  any  farm  organization  that  is  working  on  a  tout 
basis  must  at  all  times  take  care  of  all  its  surplus  and  can  not  exjject  the  distributor 
pay  for  any  basic  that  does  not  go  into  liquid  milk  channels  It  will  be  up  ton 
therefore,  as  an  organization  to  control  over-production  to  meet  the  demands  of  ti 
market.  Under  the  reporting  basis  over  a  period  of  time  we  can  better  do  this  tome 
existing  conditions. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  for  the  month  of  December  your  milk  will  bepaidii 
on  eighty  five  per  cent  of  your  established  basic  quantity  at  basic  price,  less  t«x 
cent  of  your  production  up  to  your  original  basic  as  cream  and  anything  above  tin 
will  have  to  be  surplus.  This  will,  of  course,  reduce  our  average  weighted  price  bw 
that  of  November,  but  still  it  will  be.  no  doubt,  as  high  as  almost  any  market  ina 
country. 

Butter  Market 

The  range  of  butter  prices  during  the  month  of  December  has.  on  the  wWt 
been  largely  fractional.  The  full  range  during  the  month  has  been  about  l'/4caii 
per  pound  The  average  firice  of  92  score  butter.  New  York  City,  on  which  the« 
plus  price  for  milk  in  December  was  computed  was  .2449  cents  per  p>ound. 

The  butter  market  on  the  whole  has  been  uncertain,  both  as  far  as  prices  andi 
mand  were  concerned.     Buyers  have  been  taking   sufficient  butter  to  cover  their 
mediate  and  near  future  needs 

The  tendency  has  been  toward  hesitancy  particularly  in  view  of  curtailed  demuc 
due  to  uns:ttisfactory  economic  conditions  in  general 

At  times  during  the  montli  there  have  been  temporary  shortages  in  the  low 
grades,  which  has  resulted  in  a  oomewhat  lietter  demand  for  such  grades. 

Reports  of  cold  storage  holdings  on  December  I.  1932  aggregated,  accordinjt 
government  reports  37,208.000  pounds,  as  compared  to  42.242.000  pounds  for  theMB 
month  in  1931.  Moldings  have  shown  a  steady  decline  recently,  based  on  nio»f 
to  month  statistics,  which  might,  under  ordinary  conditions,  be  considered  a  favorili 
factor. 


(II  p.oduction  .s 


an.l  e'i..«l  t..  e»tal.li»he.l  l.anic.  will  l.c  \mA  (or  at  ti.e  rrean.  price, 
f  tlie  e»tabli.lietl  basic  w.ll  be  rm.'l  (••'  "»  'l'=  ""■" 

I  (or 


ll.at  t|U«.ililv  i'l  excess  o(  the  basi.    anrl  c.ean.  a...ounts  will  be  p«.< 


P"«'     1       ™.ll<  reDrese.il'XB   that  tius.ililv  i'>  excess  oi   i.ie  i.a»..    »....  .  . ^ 

P    S„,plu.  m.^1'  «P«  ,^^,,,1  |,„,,    New  YorU  C-.ly  plus  twenty  per  cent. 


„  the  •v«'»«« 


PHILADELPHIA  .>^ELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK    PRODl)CtR:i'  A^>bO»-IA  I  loiN   I-IM«-F.a 


.  l,.t  .>  issueil   with  the  untie. »laf..bnu   that   it  is   net   to 


the  pio-luters  «ii<l  that  all  buyera 
make  the  billow. .m  conlr.bulions 


ttJ  P')""|"",he  Inter-State  M.Ik   I'ro.lucera'  Association. 
(''   ,  , members  of  b«.<I  Associut.on. 


2c   (>cr   100  pounds 


uil  (or  •" 


More  Milk  Cows 

To  Freshen  In  Fall 

The  number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers 
to  freshen  in  the  nt-xt  four  months  is 
suhst.nntiuily  greater  than  the  number  on 
hand  last  your,  report:)  to  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate. 

In  the  commercial  dairy  hcrd.s  for  which 
freshening  dates  were  reported,  the  num- 
ber of  cows  due  to  freshen  in  the  next 
four  months  wa.s  I  3  per  cent  greater  than 
the  corresponding  number  a  year  ago. 
These  same  herds  sliowed  freshenings 
during  the  last  eight  months  only  one 
per  cent  greater  than  during  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 

Although  the  average  change  in  all 
I.erds  may  be  less  than  in  these  commercial 
hcrdi;.  wliich  have  an  average  of  1  1  cows 
per  farm,  there  api>ear  to  be  .some  import- 
ant market  milk  areas  in  the  Northeastern 
and  North  Central  .States  where  the  in- 
crease in  fall  freshening  will  be  more  than 
1 3  per  cent 

Since,  in  most  sections,  less  than  half 
of  the  November  milk  supply  is  normally 
produced    by    cows    freshening    between 


the  first  of  July  and  the  last  of  Octobe 
a  I  3  per  cent  increase  in  cows  fresham; 
within  that  perioJ  would  ordinarily  «« 
increase  milk  production  in  any  hkW 
by  more  than  6  per  cent,  provided  thff 
has  lieen  no  change  in  number  of  co« 
freshening  in  other  months  and  nochani" 
in  prices,  feed  conditions,  weather  »«' 
other  factors  involved.  1  lowever.  t** 
present  shift  toward  early  fall  freshenm? 
following  the  steady  increase  in 
freshening  in  the  last  three  yea"  ""' 
rc-iult  in  a  disproportionately  large  suppi) 
of  late  fall  and  winter  milk  in  some  maikf 
areas.  The  department  suggests  t» 
where  such  a  development  seems  likely 
occur  this  fall,  farmers  may  find  it  ao** 
able  to  dispose  of  some  low-product 
cows  which  are  nrjw  being  held  prinn'". 
to  maintain  fall  production. 

In  some  other  ureas  where  the  curr* 
shift  toward  fall  freshening  seems  IW 
to  result  in  locally  heavy  market  w* 
supplies  by  a  year  from  this  fall,  la""*' 
may  fm  1  it  best  to  breed  this  summd 
for  spring  freshening,  some  of  the  he 
and  cows  that  they  have  been  planii« 
to  hold  over  and  breed  later  for  freshen* 
in  the  fall  of  1933. 


BASIC  PRICE 

December,  1932 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 


Test 
Pel  Cent. 
3. 

)05 
3  1 
3  15 
3.2 
3.25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
355 
36 
36$ 
3.7 
3.75 
3  8 
3.85 

3  9 
395 
4 

405 
4.1 
4.15 

4  2 
4  25 
4  } 
435 
4.4 
4.45 
4  5 
455 
4  6 
465 
4.7 
4  75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
495 
5 


Basic  Quantity 
Per  lOl)  lbs. 
$2  00 
I  (30 
I  H2 
I  84 
I  86 
1.88 
I  'Ml 
I  02 
I   04 

1  % 
1.98 

2  00 
2  ()2 
2  04 
2  06 
2  08 
2  10 
2  12 
2  14 
2  16 
2  18 
2  20 

in 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
2.48 
2  50 
2  52 
2  54 
2  56 
2  58 


P.. 

re 

Per 

Q»- 

* 

15 

0 

05 

05 

1 

1 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

75 

8 

85 

.0 

95 

05 

05 

1 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

BASIC  PRICE 

Country  IteceiviiiR  Stationa 
December,  19.12 
CJuotntions  are  at  r.ilroa.l  points.  Inland  stat.ona 
carry  dilleieiitials  subject  to  l.,cal  arrangements. 

Price*    a.e    less     (reiuht 
churxes. 


CREAM  AND  SlJRPHiS  PRICE 

December,  IStZ 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Tat 
Ptrttnl. 
) 

305 
3  1 
3  15 
32 
3  25 
5  3 
3  35 
34 
3  45 
35 
3  55 
36 
365 
87 
35 
)8 

3  85 
39 
395 
4 

405 
4.1 

4  15 
42 
4  25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
445 
45 
♦  55 
46 
465 
4.7 
4.75 
4» 
4«5 
49 
495 
5 


Ch.   AM 


Per 
100  Lb. 
$1   U9 
III 
1.13 
I    15 
I    17 
I    19 
I   21 
I   23 
I   25 
I   27 
I   29 
I   31 
I    33 
I   35 
I    37 
I   39 
I  41 
I  43 
I  45 
I   47 
1   49 
I   51 
I   53 
1   55 
I   57 
1.59 
I  61 
I  63 
I  65 
I  67 
I  (>9 
I   71 
I   73 
I   75 
I   77 
I   79 
t  HI 
I.N1 
I  85 
I  87 
1  89 


I'. 
Qi. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Per 


35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

75 


101  l.b. 

$0  80 

0  91 

0  03 

0  05 
0.97 
0.99 

1  01 
I    03 

I  05 
I   07 


Per 

Qt    (.') 
10 
I    05 
I 

I  05 
2.1 


2  8 
2  85 
2  0 

2  95 

3  (Ml 
3  (t5 
3  05 
3    I 

3    15 
3   2 
J   25 
3    3 
3    35 
3.4 
3   4 
3  45 
3  5 
3.55 
3  6 
3  65 
3   7 
3   7 
3   75 
3  8 
3  85 
3.9 

3  95 
4. 
4. 

4  05 


(f) 

II 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

V 

20 

31 

33 

35 

37 

30 

41 

I    43 

I    45 

I    47 

I    49 

I    51 

1    53 

I    55 

I    57 

I    50 

I   61 

I   63 

I    65 

I   67 

I   69 


I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 
2  6 
2  65 
2  7 
2  75 
2  75 
2  8 
2  85 
2  9 

2  95 
3 

3  05 
3  05 
3    I 

3    15 
3   2 
3   25 
3  3 
3    35 
3  4 
3  4 


1931 
Jinury 
f«bru«rv 
M,«h 
AonI 

M.y 

June 
July 
^ttimt 
Septemlier 

"iWmlier 

0««mWr 

l')32 

J«1««ry 

F«biii,,y 

MlirK 

A-ml 

Ml, 

Junt 

July 

^t«mber 

OctoU, 

S"«niber 

IWlBb,, 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
^%  At  All  ReceivinK  Slalir.r. 

C' ASH    I 


I 
III 

113 

1.03 

.92 

.90 

97 

I.OA 

I   24 

I   35 

1.20 

I   20 

.96 
.87 
.88 
.78 
.73 

66 
.82 

04 
.97 

96 
.87 
.95 


45 

5 

55 

6 

65 


M 

I.I.S 

1 

to 

10  inc. 

II 

to 

20    • 

21 

to 

30    ■• 

31 

to 

40    ■' 

41 

to 

50    • 

51 

to 

60    ' 

61 

to 

70    ■ 

71 

to 

80   ■• 

81 

to 

00  ■■ 

91 

to 

lOU     ' 

101 

to 

no  •■ 

III 

to 

120    " 

121 

to 

1  30    •' 

131 

to 

140    •' 

141 

to 

150     ■ 

151 

to 

160    " 

161 

to 

170    •' 

171 

III 

I.W    " 

181 

to 

190    " 

191 

to 

200    " 

201 

to 

210    •* 

211 

to 

220    " 

2/1 

to 

230    " 

231 

to 

240   " 

711 

to 

250    " 

2'.I 

to 

260   " 

761 

to 

270    •' 

271 

to 

280    •' 

2HI 

lu 

293    • 

291 

tn 

300    - 

1    nnd     rei;eiv.ng    station 

(lit  Kules 

Pr.ce 

100  l.b. 

3%  M.lk 

.26;* 

$1.35 

.283 

1    34 

.30) 

1.32 

.113 

1    31 

.333 

1    29 

.343 

1    28 

.364 

1    26 

.374 

1    25 

.389 

1    23 

.399 

1   22 

.414 

1   21 

.424 

1    20 

.4)4 

1    19 

.430 

1    17 

.460 

1    16 

.475 

1    15 

.480 

1    14 

.490 

1    13 

.505 

1    12 

.510 

III 

520 

1.10 

.535 

1   09 

.540 

1   (>8 

.550 

1.07 

.556 

1    06 

.566 

1    ()5 

.576 

1    04 

.581 

1    04 

.5'>6 

1    02 

.W»0 

1    02 

CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICF. 

Oecembor.  19.32 

At   All   Receivinu  .St.ition* 


('re  i.ii 

Surplus 

IchI 

IV.  MM)  lb. 

Per  100  l.b. 

3 

$0  f.7 

$0  47    1 

3  05 

0  69 

0  49 

3    1 

0  71 

0  51 

3    15 

0  73 

0  53 

3   2 

0  75 

0  55 

3   25 

0  77 

0  57 

\    3 

0  79 

0  59 

3    35 

0  81 

0  61 

3  4 

0  H5 

0  63 

3  45 

0  85 

0  65 

■\  5 

0  87 

0  67 

3   55 

0  89 

0  69 

3  6 

0  01 

0  71 

3  65 

0  03 

0  73 

3   7 

0  95 

0  75 

3   75 

0  97 

0  77 

3  8 

0  09 

0   79 

3  85 

1    01 

0  HI 

3  9 

1    03 

0  83 

3   95 

1    05 

0.85 

4 

1   07 

0.87 

4  05 

1   IW 

0  80 

4    1 

1    II 

0  01 

4   15 

1    13 

0  93 

4  2 

1    15 

0  95 

4  25 

1    17 

0  07 

4    3 

1    19 

0  00 

4    35 

1    21 

1    01 

4  4 

1    23 

1    03 

4  45 

1    25 

1    05 

4  5 

1    27 

1    07 

4  55 

1    79 

1    09 

4  6 

1    31 

1     11 

4  65 

1    33 

1     13 

4  7 

1     35 

1     15 

4  75 

1    37 

1     17 

4  8 

1    30 

1     19 

4  85 

1    41 

1    21 

4  9 

1    43 

1    23 

4  95 

1     15 

1    25 

5 

1    47 

1.27 

Dec.  1932,  Inter-State  Prices  at  **A"  Delivery  Point. 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  <»^t  ?«  "J^ 
1  he  price  oi  ^     j         tained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  100  lbs. 


"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascer 

milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  '"    '„» ^^'e  |?«'^, .      _  p„:„». 
Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Point* 

Minimum   Butterfat 

NAMK  or" 
DI.I.IVI.KY   I'OINT 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47tli  and  Lancaster. .  . 

list  an.l  Chestnut. ..  . 

Hulilwin  Da.r.es 

I5rue.i.nger  Dair.es 
Other  ferniitini  r.,-.~»ti 

Au<lul>on.  N.J 

(  amilen.  N.J 

Norr.stown.  ra 

W.lm..igton.  Del 
Receiving  Stations 

Ansel  ma.  Pa 

l3ed(or<l.  Pa  

l3r«lgeton.  N.  J 

nye.«.  Pa 

Curryville,  Pa 

Cjoshen.  Pa.* 

I  lu.itinK<l"n.  Pa...  •  ■• 

Kelton.  Pa  

K..nbertun.  Pa 

l.anilenlierK.  f« • 

Meiceisburx.  Pa 

Nsssau.  Uel 

Oxiord.  I'a     

Re.1  M.ll.  Pa 

K.nBoes.  N.  J 

Kushland.  Pa 

.Snow  Hill.  Md 

Wavnesb.jro,  Pa    .... 

W.ll.amsburg,  Pa 

Yerkea.  Pa    

Z.eRlersville.  Pa 


Isl  Surplus  Price, 
iat  Surplus  Price. 


Delivery  Poin 

t 

Test  Requirement  in 

Location  in  Mileage 

l-.ffect  at  Delivery 

Per  Cent  • 

1  .O.B. 

4  00 

r.o.B. 

4.00 

1  .O.B. 

4  00 

1  .OB. 

4.00 

FOB. 

4.00 

f-.O.B. 

4  00 

F.O.B.    les.      9 

cts. 

4  00 

FOB.    less    25 

cts. 

4.00 

41      50 

3.70 

261    270 

3.70 

31      40 

3  70 

41      50 

4  00 

261    270 

3.70 

51      60 

3.70 

201    210 

3.70 

51      60 

3  70 

41      50 

4.00 

41-   50 

3.70 

181-190 

3.70 

131    140 

3.70 

51-  60 

3  70 

51-  60 

3   70 

51-  60 

4  00 

31      40 

4  00 

151    160 

4  00 

181    190 

3   70 

221    230 

3   70 

31      40 

3.70 

41-  50 

3.70 

F.O.B.  Phila. 

4  00 

F.O.B.  All  Rec. 

Sta. 

A 

Base  Price  oJ  3.50« 
Milk  per  100  Lbe. 


$1 

98 

98 

98 

96 

.9S 

.98 

.89 

.73 

.49 

.24 

51 

.49 

24 

.48 

30 

48 

.49 

49 

32 

.37 

.48 

.48 

48 

51 

35 

32 

.28 

51 

.49 

09 

.7$ 

Pa.,  less  6  cents  per  100  I ba. 


A     ^!:;nl^^  M;:mu!rt<?p::.f.  P;n««.  ^^    Ba.ic  M.lk  at  e.ch  Receivm.  station. 
Note  ( I )     Definition  of  B.c_t.ri._CI..«.^  II ^  ,',.;,.„" '.h.  ^,onth.  of  May.  June.  July.  Au,u.t.,S.pt««b.f 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State     Dairy     Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  November.  1932: 

No.  Inspections  Made 2089 

Sediment  Tests 4139 

Meetings 

Attendance '568 

f^acteria  Tests  Made 0 

No.  Miles  Traveled 28.314 

During  the  month  28  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  1 1  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 

up. 

To   date    245.173    farm    inspections 

have  been  made. 


MONTHLY  BASIC   PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKr.r  MILK 

3   per  cent    biittrrfnl   content 

RereivinR 
•  tslion  5I-W)  mile 


1010 
1  ^e.eoibe. 

1011 
J.inii.i.  V 
I  rbri.arv 
Mm.'  b 
Ar.ril 
Miiy 
Ii.MC 

J.ilv 
Aiivtist 
Senlrmber 
O.  lobe. 
Novemlwf 
I  )err.nbcr 

1012 

finuarv 
f-ebruary 


I-.O.I3.  PbiN 
I 


I   15 
16  31 


00  Lbs. 

<}ts 

Per  100  l.b. 

3    20 

7    1 

2  89 

6  2 

2  80 

6  2 

2  HO 

6  2 

2  89 

6  2 

2   80 

6  2 

2  80 

6  2 

2  HO 

6  2 

2  89 

6  2 

2  89 

6  2 

2   56 

5   5 

1    98 

2  56 

5   5 

1   98 

?  56 

5   5 

1    98 

2  56 

5   5 

1   98 

DECEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 

02  Score.  Sol.d  Packed 

New  York 
25 
25 


1-15 
Kh29 


2  51 
2  51 
2    14 


March 

April 

May 

Inne 

Jnly 

Aus'ist 

Srnlcn.lier 

October 

Novrnilier 

Pre  efnber 


14 
14 
14 
14 
00 
00 
00 
00 
78 
78 


5  4 

5  4 

4  6 

4  6 

4  6 

4  6 

4  6 

4  3 

4  3 

4  3 

4  3 

3  8 

3  8 


I  03 
I  03 
I  64 
I  64 
I  64 
1  64 
I  64 
I  50 
I  50 
1  50 
1  50 
I  28 
I  28 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Pbila. 
26 
26 
26 
S 
24'i 

24''2 
24'/, 

24"4 

24i/« 

24'/, 

S 

25 

25V2 

25' 'i 

26 

26'/i 

27 
S 

26'/i 

251/2 

25 

24  "« 

25 

25 

S 

H 

241/4 

24l< 

24^1 

24M 


25 
S 

23  'i 

23  Vi 

23'/4 

231/4 

23"/« 

231/4 

S 

24 

241/, 

24'/i 

25 

251/2 

26 

S 

25'/2 

24'/2 

24 

23  V4 

24 

S 
H 

231/4 
23  Vi 
23li 
23H 


Chicago 

23  '4 

23  '4 

23  </« 

S 

22 '  i 

221/4 

221/4 

22 

22 

22 '/4 

S 

22'i 

23 

23 

2  3 1/2 

231/2 

24 

S 

24 

22  '4 

221/2 

22 

22 

S 
H 

21'/. 
21!^ 
22 
22 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  •tatistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  th«  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  November,  1932; 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made 86W 

No.  PlanU  Investigated 32 

No.  Membership  Calls    13 

No.  Calls  on  Members 939 

No.  Qual    Improvem't  Calls.  .  .      15 

No.  1  lerd  Samples  Tested 522 

No.  New  Members  Signed 10 

No.  Cows  Signed 83 

No.  Transfers  Made 12 

No.  Meetings  Attended 75 

No.  Attending  Meetings 3282 

No.  Microscopic  Tests 204 


TO  OUR  READERS 

Of  course  you  read  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  -maybe  not  every  one 
of  you  -but  nevertheless  you  should. 

In  addition  to  quoting  official  Inter- 
State  milk  prices,  it  keeps  you  in- 
formed on  what  is  being  done  in  dairy- 
ing, in  agriculture  generally  and.  if  you 
just  gave  it  a  few  minutes  of  your 
spare  time,  we  feel  that  you  will  be 
interested. 

And  another  thing  you  know  we 
carry  a  quite  complete  line  of  adver- 
tising -dairy  advertising,  so  to  speak. 
Maybe  these  advertisers  can  solve 
some  of  your  farm  problems.  Its 
worth  the  try.  Write  them,  telling 
them  that  you  saw  their  "ad"  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review — and  then 
shoot  your  inquiry  to  them. 
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^  HOME-^HEALTH  i.^ 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


^.cn/,  iiv  /'n;v  /«<'Xv  .ttrai,oht  our  x-i.non, 
Let  ii.r  .ffi-  hci/onJ  dcn.non. 
Scorn  and  .Hwflinii,  proJil-.feekini), 
Si'Hi.rli  filiinnini).  riert-r  .tpeakintf, 
If'iii/r  I'xpfdii'nl  tind  polite 
If  hat  dernallij  /•'"  riiild. 

Lord,  embolden  us  and  make  us 

Staunch  thai  no  ill-wind <■  can  shake  u  r. 

Teach  IIS  not  to  he  afraid  oj 

Threats  that  coauirdice  is  made  oJ. 

Let  us  ecen  in  despair 

/■or  the  riiihteous  cause  declare. 

Lord     dii'ine,  all  n'lse,  creator, 

.flake  us  truer,  make  us  areater 

/•or  Ihe-te  days  u'hen  problems  need  us. 

Let  no  doctrines  false  mislead  us, 

/Uil  un.rel/i.rhlv  and  hold 

.I/ay  we  keep  the  faith  of  old. 

F.nC.AH  A.  (ilKST. 


THE  WORLD  AROUND  US 

Out  in  E!k  City,  Oklahoma,  is  the  only 
co-operative  hospital  in  the  west.  At  an 
annual  cost  of  $15.00  per  year  per  family 
the  hospital  takes  care  of  the  dental, 
medical  and  surgical  needs  of  both  city 
and  rural  members.  With  a  larger  mem- 
bership the  world  could  even  be  done 
for  $10.00  per  family  per  year.  The  total 
cost  in  a  confinement  case  in  that  hospital, 
with  the  best  of  care,  is  $32.50.  These 
are  the  results  when  {>eople  are  willing  to 
serve  themselves  without  profit! 

Some  82.000  poultrymen.  producing 
$86,000,000  worth  of  eggs,  joined  co- 
operatives last  year,  says  John  J.  Scanlon 
of  the  Farm  Board. 


When  the  milk  producers  anJ  distribu- 
tors were  unable  to  get  together  in  the 
Omaha  area,  they  called  in  Dr  Clyde  L. 
King  of  Pennsylvania,  as  arbiter.  In 
commenting  on  the  situation.  Dr.  King 
said:  "In  this  farm  crisis,  the  best  aid  of 
the  farmer  is  self-help  through  hard-boiled, 
capable  cooperatives."-  -Nebraska  Farm- 
er. 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Ham  Baked   In  Milk 

I  tbsp.  flour  2  tbsp.  brown  sugar 

I  tap.  mustard  I  '/2  c.  milk 

Slice  of  ham  one  inch  thick  with  rim  of  fat 

Trim  the  fat  from  the  ham,  mix  the 
flour  and  mustard  and  pat  into  both  sides 
of  ham.  Put  the  slice  in  a  baking  dish. 
Cut  the  fat  in  small  pieces.  Rub  the 
sugar  through  the  fat  and  put  on  top  of 
ham.  Pour  around  it  the  milk.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  45  to  60  minutes. 

Mr.S    I  IaRRY  I).  COTTMAN. 

Hurlock.  Md. 


Shoo-Fly  Pie 

3  c.  flour  I    c.    black    molasses 

2  rounded  tbsp.  lard        (or  half  black  and 
I  c.  sugar  half  New  Orleans) 

'/4  tsp.  baking  I  c.  boiling  water 

powder  1  heaping  tsp.  soda 

Line  pans  with  usual  pastry.  Pour  in 
juice  of  molasses,  boiling  water  and  soda. 
Make  crumbs  of  flour,  lard,  sugar  and 
baking  powder.  Place  crumbs  on  top  of 
juice  Sprinkle  with  few  spoonfuls  of  re- 
maining juice.  This  recipe  makes  four 
small  pies. 

Mrs.  J   II   Bennetch, 
Sheridan,  R.D.,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


Selling  Eggs  Through  Cooperation 

RAYMOND  S.  TAYLOR,  Newtown,  Pennsylvania 

de 


Cooperation  has  been  most  ably 
scribed  or  defined  as  the  desire  to  work 
with  one's  fellowmen,  an  eagerness  to  put 
one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  push,  and 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice  personal  ambi- 
tions that  the  group  as  a  whole  may  pro- 
gress The  cooperatives  being  set  up  all 
over  our  country  are  but  the  farmer's 
silent  voice  of  protest  against  the  prices 
he  has  to  pay  for  his  supplies  or  the  prices 
which   he  receives  for   his  products,   both 


The  association  itself  has  been  kept  as 
simple  as  it  possibly  could  be.  Any  pro- 
ducer operating  within  Bucks  County 
may  become  a  member  on  paying  a  mem- 
bership fee  of  five  dollars.  He  is  required 
to  sign  no  marketing  agreement  but  is 
free  to  bring  all  of  his  eggs  to  the  market 
this  sale  and  next  week  sell  to  his  old 
marketman  all  of  his  eggs  or  part  of  them 
and  bring  the  others  to  the  market. 

Elach  member  on  joining  the  association 


"PLANTING" 
Panning  Has  Always  Callad  For  Good  Cooparatorst 


.Milkt,  I8M-I88,'i 


of  which  make  it  practically  impossible 
for  him  to  maintain  American  standards 
of  living 

The  decline  of  prices  in  the  past  few 
years  to  very  near  the  cost  of  production, 
and  sometimes  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  brought  us  up  short  to  face  our 
problem.  Cooperative  marketing  presents 
itself  as  our  only  means  of  holding  our 
markets  from  distant  competition.  We 
can  now  see  that  if  the  grocer  in  our  town 
is  selling  eggs  that  come  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  because  they  are  uniform  in  size 
and  of  better  quality  than  we  can  deliver 
him,  or  that  he  prefers  to  sell  butter  from 
a  western  cooperative  because  it  is  in  a 
convenient  package  his  customers  are 
demanding  it,  it  is  time  we  joined  together 
and  established  standards  for  our  products. 

It  was  just  such  a  situation  that  con- 
fronted the  poultrymen  of  Bucks  County. 
Everyone  had  their  own  market  man  and 
graded  to  size  or  did  not  grade  as  he 
desired.  Every  poultryman  received  a 
different  price,  which  was  as  low  as  the 
marketman  could  make  it.  If  he  could 
buy  and  resell  at  a  profit  of  from  18c  to 
20c  per  dozen  -and  one  made  no  excuses 
when  he  told  me  he  often  did  make  that 
margin     that  was  his  business. 

Just  about  two  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  Bucks  County  poultrymen  were  dis 
cussing  their  common  problems  and  it 
was  decided  that  it  was  time  some  move 
was  made  to  market  our  eggs  cooperative- 
ly. We  took  our  problem  to  our  county 
extension  representative  and  he  assisted 
us  in  calling  meetings  where  those  inter- 
ested could  talk  the  plan  over  with  him. 
At  the  end  of  about  an  eight  month  period 
we  had  a  small  organization  of  44  members 
and  about  a  100  cases  of  eggs  pledged  to 
of>en  our  fir.ft  auction  market  on  July  I  3, 
1931. 


is  given  a  lot  number,  all  full  cases  of  eggs 
of  the  same  size  he  brings  to  the  auction 
are  sold  under  this  number.  This  number 
is  his  trade  mark  and  when  his  eggs  are 
auctioned  off  in  the  cooperative  market 
sale  the  individual  identity  of  each  parti- 
cular case  is  not  lost.  A  record  of  the 
price  received  for  each  case  is  kept  and 
the  producer  is  returned  the  price  it 
actually  brings  on  the  sale  less  the  auction 
charge. 

E^ch  producer  is  asked  to  size  his  own 
eggs  before  delivering  them  to  the  sales 
room.  The  eggs  are  graded  into  four  sizes. 
After  the  eggs  are  delivered  to  the  auction 
they  are  inspected  by  a  licensed  candler  to 
determine  the  interior  quality  of  the  eggs 
in  each  case.  The  inspector  takes  ten  eggs 
from  each  layer  in  the  case  and  candles 
them.  The  result  of  this  inspection  deter- 
mines whether  the  eggs  are  of  fancy  quali- 
ty, extra  quality,  or  standard  quality.  He 
also  makes  a  note  of  any  other  fault  occurr- 
ing in  the  case.  The  cases  are  then  labeled 
in  accordance  with  his  inspection. 

An  egg  to  mike  the  fancy  grade  must 
have  a  very  light  colored  yolk,  an  air  cell 
of  less  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
extra  has  a  little  darker  yolk  and  may 
have  an  air  cell  of  ons-fourth  of  an  inch. 
The  standard  is  still  d.irker  in  yolk  color 
and  may  have  an  air  cell  of  three  eighths 
of  an  inch.  Everyone  of  our  producers 
members  knew  long  before  the  auction 
started  or  the  slogan  "Sunshine  in  a  Sealed 
package"  made  its  appearance  that  his 
eggs  were  of  the  best  quality.  But  when 
he  delivered  them  to  the  auction  rooms 
the  inspector  found  that  they  did  not  meet 
the  fancy  rec]uirements.  It  was  just  one 
of  those  unfortunate  cases  where  we 
thought  we  knew  but  did  not. 

At  the  start  of  our  market  we  were  able 
(Continued  on  oppos!t**p«(c) 


"The  farm  woman  i.t  an  inti%„u... 
factor  todiiy  in  hrinflinp  about  a  h^ 
condition  Jor  .Imerican  aijricuHure.  St 
is  not  only  the  mother  oJ  the  yoiuuu 
generation  oJ  Jarmers  coming  along,  ^ 
she  is  a  steadying  influence  in  practit-] 
a/li/  all  matters  in  connection  withlum 
lije. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  farm  marktliu 
organizations  will  net-er  grow  to  ht  u 
successful  as  they  hoi'e  a  right  to  k 
witlioul  the  farm  woman's  knowing  \iil\i 
cooperative  marketing  stands  Jor—wim 
to  e.xpect  from  it  and  w/iat  not  to  expai 
from  it  and  lending  her  aid  in  ordtrii 
bring  it  about." 

James  C.  Stonk,  Chairman 
Federal  Farm  Boanl 


y,1953 
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Ways  With  Cottage  Cheex 

American  Beauty  Salad 
6  medium  sized  beets  ]/^  tsp.  white  peppe 
'/2  lb.  cottage  cheese  '/»  tsp.  paprika 
2  tbsp.  cream  Mayonnaise 

Lettuce 

Wash  beets  and  cook  in  boiling  nltg 
water  until  tender.  Remove  skiiu  ui 
chill.  Scoop  out  the  centers.  Season  tk 
cottage  cheese  with  the  pepper  and  pi^ 
rika  and  add  salt  if  not  already  saltK 
sufficiently.  Moisten  with  the  cream.  Fil 
the  beets  with  the  mixture.  Garnish  witt 
bits  of  beet  taken  from  the  center,  ik 
place  on  beds  of  crisp  lettuce.  Serve  we 
mayonnaise. 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Carrot  Saltd 
'/2  lb.  cottage  cheese  I V2  c  raw  carrotj, 
I  tsp.  sweet  pickles  grated 

1/2  tap-  salt 

Mix  pickles  which  have  been  find) 
chopped  with  the  cottage  cheese.  Setm 
with  salt  and  serve  on  lettuce  ietvo 
Make  a  border  of  the  grated  raw  carroti 
around  the  cheese.  Garnish  with  a  dut 
of  mayonnaise. 


"Ceasing  to  give  we  cease  to  have. 
Such  is  the  law  of  love." 

— QuOTB) 

Your  Shopping  Service 

LOUISE  E.  DROTLEFF 

1  —Just  so  the  menfolks  won't  fee!  left 
of  things  we  planned  this  month  1 
column  especially  for  them.  We  had  thf 
motorist  in  mind  when  we  selected  colow 
auto  license  fasteners  as  the  first  itw 
on  our  list.  Two  green  fasteners  are  uw 
for  the  front  license  plate  and  two  red 
ones  for  the  back  plate.  Don't  get  theidei 
that  these  are  merely  decorations.  0'' 
dear  no!  They  have  a  durable  steel  sprm 
on  them  which  fastens  the  plate  secuttl) 
and  will  prevent  it  from  rattling.  Twenty 
cents  will  pay  for  a  set  of  four  fastenen 

O  A  wire  hat  protector  should  intereit 
^  the  autoist  who  has  difficulty  keepW 
his  hat  from  falling  all  over  the  floor  ^ 
the  car.  This  hat  protector  is  a  wire  fr««* 
which  fastens  to  the  top  of  the  car  »« 
the  driver  and  into  this  he  slips  his  f*^ 
Just  think  of  all  the  cleaning  bills  you*^ 
save  yourself  by  spending  twentyi"* 
cents  for  this  "gadget." 


( 


Not.  The.,  .rticle.  will  be  .ent  to  yo"''\ 
the  above  prices,  plus  >  sm.ll  charge  f"' 1^  I 
•  ge.  Orders  will  be  gladly  forwarded  by  w  I 
Home  and  Health  Oeparfmtnt  to  the  itof"^ 
wh.rc  they  ma/  be  purthaiad. 


The  Discard  Pile 

Hannah  McK.  Lyona,  M.  D. 


It     gave     me     a 
aH^^  start       last       week 

/^^^L         when   1  wrote   1933 
.    ''^^^H         for    the    first    time 
^^^^^B  and     I     have    been 

i^^^^^^B         u/nnrlprinar    ever 
^^^Bw  "why    the 

%^^^r  8tart>"       Could    it 

jl^^^^i^^     have  been  because 
^SKt^^k    oi  the  severe 
P'**^^^     ing    that    the    past 
«.,  has  given  most  of  us  and  a  wee  dread 
„  we  l.ce  the  New  Year,  of  what  it  may 

•"tfthe  endmg  of  the  old  and  the 
b«mning  of  new  ventures,  we  always  take 
[Taccount  of  stock  make  an  inventory. 
Thi.  will  not  be  a  very  pleasant  task  to 
«,me  of  us  as  compared  with  the  ones 
^de  in  the  hey-day  of  prosperity. 

But  the  brain  works  on  and  whether 
^  will  or  not  that  inventory  is  being 
Zit  and  one  of  the  thing,  we  see  is  the 
■diKard  pile"  "The  discard  pile>  Yes. 
out  along  the  fence  at  many  a  farm  is  a 
pile  of  old  lumber;  boards,  a  few  shingles. 
p«e.  tossed  aside,  all  pretty  good  at  the 
„me  but  wind  and  rain  have  been  busy 
„d  you  feel  there  is  no  good  now.  But 
„  you  sort  and  look  again  you  find  a 
pretty  good  stick  that  is  just  what  you 
B«d  to  brace  across  that  door,  and  another 
that  just  fits  for  a  needed  shelf. 

So  mentally,  we  are  today  going  over 
"the  discard  pile."     Things  tossed  aside 
when  we  felt  they   would   be  of   no   use. 
The  first  thing  found  is  the  remembrance 
of  a  call  made  during  the  past  year  and 
how  just  one  remark  gave  back  a  feeling 
of  certainty    that    has    carried    through 
nwnths  and   still    comes   with    assurance 
and  confidence  that  all  will  be  well.     I  le 
wu  under  an   apple   tree   near   his   bam 
and  we  were  discussing  the  trials  farmer- 
folks  were  coming  through  and  jiist  with 
a  wipicion  of  a  smile  he  said   "Well,    I 
(uesa  farmers  can  do  just  about  as  well 
aaever.  if  they  will  just  keep  level  headed 
and  atick  to  their  own  line."    Here  waa  a 
man  paying  just  as  high  taxes  as  others; 
getting  just  as  low  prices  for   farm   pro- 
ducU  and  yet  could  say  "Farmers  can  do 
juit  about  as  well  as  ever",  but  he  did 
qualify  with  an  "if. 

My  next  certainty  from  "the  discard" 
came  from  a  homemaker.  She  was  remin- 
iicing  over  the  afternoon  club  she  attend- 
ed 'Queer  how  differently  we  do  things: 
the  ladies  were  talking  this  afternoon  how 
they  were  making  their  dishcloths  now 
and  not  buying  them;  as  enthusiastic  as 
il  they  had  found  a  new  avocation.  Well, 
I've  made  my  dishcloths  ever  since  having 
a  home  "  And  by  the  way,  her  bank  had 
not  gone  up.  They  had  been  satisfied  with 
their  own  small  town  way  of  doing  things 
and  too;  and,  they  have  been  able  with 
ail  the  depression  to  hold  their  little  home. 
It  gives  a  clue  to  "getting  along  about  as 
well  as  ever." 

And  so  I  am  agreeing  whole-heartedly 
with  Hilda  Richmond  when  she  says: 

"Since  there  isn't  much  money  now-a- 
days  for  gasoline  and  town  attractions, 
our  neighborhood  has  gone  back  to  the  old 
fashioned  visiting  and  eating  together. 
Folb  come  to  supper  and  spend  the 
evening,  the  younger  folks  playing  domi- 
noes and  checkers  while  the  older  ones 
visit.  We  have  even  gone  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  baked  beans,  sausage,  home- 
«nned  fruit,  mush  and  milk,  baking 
powder  biscuits  with  hbme-made  spreads. 
The  things  that  have  to  be  bought  in  town 
»fe  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  but  we 
like  the  old-time  things.  Corn  bread  with 
raaple  syrup  and  honey  cakes  are  pretty 
P»d  after  all. 


"The  women  of  the  neighborhood  some- 
times meet  to  sew  and  the  rest  come  iri 
time  for  supper.  Our  Sunday  school  and 
club  socials  are  family  affairs,  a  big  social 
with  all  present  rather  than  a  number  of 
small  affairs:  saves  heat,  light  and  the 
waste  that  often  follows  a  country  gather- 


ing. 

"In    fact    we    are    rediscovering    our 

homes,  ourselves,  our  families  and  our 
possibilities.  We  are  in  better  health,  more 
calm  in  mind,  more  united  and  more 
certain  that  the  farm  folks  are  not  suffer- 
ing as  much  as  those  in  large  towns.  We 
have  plenty  to  eat,  good  beds,  warm  fires, 
a  little  money  and  a  great  deal  of  faith. 
Some  one  has  said  there  is  no  loss  without 
its  corresponding  gain  and  we  believe  it. 
Danger  to  our  country  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed not  so  much  from  the  influence  of  new 
things  as  from  our  forgetting  the  value  of 
old  things." 

And  so  from  my  inventory  of  the  dis- 
card "  we  have  gained  much  to  think  over 
and  to  use  to  brace  us  this  New  Year. 
That  feeling  of  "certainty  "  that  comes 
with  faith  in  each  other.  After  all  it  is 
being  brave  and  courageous  just  where  you 

are. 

"I  heard  a  bird  at  break  of  day. 
Sing  from  the  autumn  trees, 
A  song  so  musical  and  clean 
And  full  of  certainties. 
No  man,  I  think,  could  listen 
Elxcept  upon  his  knees. 
Yet  this  was  but  a  simple  bird. 
Alone  among  the  trees. 
And  so  may  we  each  sing  a  song  so  full 
of      "certainties"      that      when      ""o**^ 
inventory  is  to  be  taken  we  will  not  need 
to  go  to  "the  discard  pile"  for  bracing  up. 


Thirty  Cents  a 

Day   For   Food 

Thirty  cents  a  day  carefully  spent  will 
keep  you  healthy,  according  to  Dr.  Robert 
T.  Ugge  of  the  University  of  California 

For  breakfast,  he  suggests,  cooked 
apricots,  a  whole  wheat  cereal,  graham 
bread,  butter,  sugar,  and  one  pint  of 
whole  milk. 

For  lunch,  cabbage  and  carrot  salad, 
with  mayonnaise,  more  graham  bread 
baked  potatoes,  more  butter  and  milk, 
and  fresh  fruit. 

His  dinner  menu  is  baked  beans  and 
tomato,  crookneck  squash,  well-oiled 
lettuce  with  a  dash  of  vinegar,  graham 
bread  with  molasses,  and  one-half  pint  of 

whole  milk. 

This  menu  contains  2300  calories,  and 
all  the  nutrition  necessary,  according  to 
Dr.  Legge.  who  explained  "careful  plan- 
ning is  necessary  where  there  is  a  limited 
expenditure  for  food." 

Animal  crackers  marching  around  the 
top  of  the  children's  cake  afford  great 
delight  at  any  party.  They  may  also  be 
set  up  on  a  graham  cracker  as  a  pedestal 
with  a  small  amount  of  frosting  as  mortar. 

For  the  home  garden,  the  best  protec- 
tion of  small  cucumber  plants  from  the 
cucumber  beetle  and  the  wilt  disease 
which  it  carries,  is  to  cover  the  plant  with 
a  wire  screen  cone. 


New  Ideas  for  Old  Clothes 

This  fall  the  caprice  of  fashion  offers 
countless  suggestions  to  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  make  further  use  of  materials 
and  garmen(s  she  jjossesses.  Never  have 
we  been  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
ideas  applicable  to  remotleling,  says  the 
home  economics  extension  department  of 

State  College. 

If    the    home    dress-maker    wishes    to 

•  I-    -J..    e-!!»     ^K*   ma-u    rnmbine    twO 

old  dresses,  fashioning  the  jacket  of  check 
or  plaid  material  and  the  skirt  of  plain, 
or  vice  versa.  Perhaps  the  new  garement 
is  to  be  a  frock  Many  of  these  are  made 
having  the  blouse  and  skirt  of  two  con- 
trasting materials;  or  the  skirt  may  be 
of     the    jumper    type,    with    a    separate 

blouse. 

If  the  dress  is  to  be  one-piece  there  are 
several  possibilities: 

(1)  The  upper  part  of  the  bodice  and 
the  sleeves  (or  just  the  upper  half  of  the 
sleeves)  may  be  of  silk  and  the  skirt  of 

wool. 

(2)  In  one  mwlel  the  lower  part  of  the 
full  puffed  sleeves  and  a  tie  at  the  necl 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  dress. 

(3)  More  unusual  is  a  design  having 
the  upper  part  of  the  full  sleeves  of  a 
contrasting  material. 

(4)  Still  another  has  the  bodice  only 
contrasting,  while  the  sleeves  match  the 

skirt. 

Little  capes,  boleros,  and  collars  are 
practical  to  transform  last  year's  dresses, 
and  the  more  changes  you  can  make  with 
these  accessories  the  better.  Fur  is  used 
to  trim  Ixjth  dresses  and  suits,  so  small 
pieces  of  fur  may  lie  used  in  this  way. 

In  fact,  so  much  emphasized  in  the 
fashions  is  the  economy  slogan  that  one 
may  feel  safe  to  make  up  any  combination 
of  fabrics  which  complies  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  taste  and  with  the  rules 
governing  color  and  design.  Materials, 
although  they  contrast  in  texture  and 
design  of  pattern,  should  in  color  have 
some  relationship  unless  one  of  the  fab- 
rics is  black. 


AN  "INTER-STATE"  DAIRY  MAID 

Mia*   Mildred    Preaton,    dautfhter  of    Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Charl..  F.   Pr.»ton,  Nottingham,   K.  U., 

Chaat.r  County,  Pa. 


My   Neighbor   Says  — 

Cook  rice  quickly  in  a  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  salted.  Strain  through  a 
colander,  having  grains  tender  and  whole. 
Save  water,  which  makes  a  nice  starch 
for  organdy,  linen  or  any  wash  goods  of 
delicate  texture. 


A  good  furniture  polish  can  be  made  of 
one  part  of  raw  linseed  oil  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  turpentine.  If  desired,  a  little 
melted  beeswax  may  be  added. 

Wool  stockings  should  be  washed  in 
luke-warm,  but  not  in  hot  suds  and  rinsed 
well  in  water  of  the  same  temperature,  and 
they  should  never  be  ironed. 

Pack  a  few  mothballs  with  books  and 
papers  that  must  lie  stored  away;  the 
mothballs  repel  mice. 

A  rubber  bathing  cap  tightly  tied,  can 
be  used  as  a  satisfactory  emergency  ice- 
bag. 


Selling  Eggs  Through  Cooperation 


(Continued  from  prf«eding  page) 


The  juices  of  spiced  and  pickled  fruits 
may  be  used  for  basting  roasts:  many 
prefer  the  spiced  juices  with  baked  ham 
or  tongue. 

Towels  that  are  folded  smoothly  length- 
wise after  the  last  rinsing,  run  through 
the  wringer,  and  hung  to  dry  in  these  folds. 
do  not  require  ironing. 


to  have  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  our 
eggs  in  the  fancy  grade.    At  first  we  could 
not  tell  why  but  we  set  out  to  find  how 
they  could  be  made.     We  knew  that  we 
could  keep  out  of  the  producer  grade  by 
uniform  sizing  and  keeping  our  eggs  clean. 
To  get  fancies  we  found  we  had  to  gather 
them  from  three  to  four  times  each  day. 
place  them  in  a  cool  place  and  pack  them 
in  cases  as  soon  as  the  animal   heat  had 
left  them  and  that  the  cases  must  be  stored 
in   a   cool   place   until    they   went   to   the 
auction      It  was  rather  a  difficult  task  to 
sell  this  idea  to  our  producers  and  get  him 
to  move  his  eggs  from  the  back  kitchen  to 
a  cool  cellar     Just  to  show  what  progress 
we  have  been  able  to  make  in  a  short  time, 
in  November  L.st  year  but  4%  of  our  eggs 
were  being  sold  as  fancies.     In  October  of 
this  year  ne:^rly  60%  of  the  two  laWed 
gratles  havo  b.-en  sold  as  fancies.     In  the 
same    time    the    "no    grade"    has    nearly 
disappeared.         In    December.     1931     we 
were  selling   18%  of  our  eggs  as  produc- 
er.s.  in  March,  with  a  large  number  of  new 
members  coming  in   this  had   jumped   to 
IMX.    In  Octolwr  this  year  it  had  drop- 
ped to  a  little  less  than   }%.    This  change 
has  not  t>ecn  due  to  a  change  in  manage- 
ment or  candlers  for  we  have  the  same  men 
this  year  as  last  and  they  are  under  State 
supervision.    It  is  an  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  producers  themselves      They 
have  adopted  better  methods  and  by  being 
thrown  in  close  contact  with  their  neigh 
bors  have  U-en  induced  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  produce  the  best. 


A  great  many  of  you  are  now  probably 
wondering  how  much  all  of  this  trouble  has 
benefited   us.      We   have   found   it   rather 
difficult  to  check  up  accurately  but  in  one 
instance  we  found  that  it  netted  the  pro- 
ducer two  cents   more   a  dozen   than   he 
would  have  received  under  his  old  plan  of 
selling     When  it  is  considered  that  he  sold 
21.775  dozen  in  but  a  six-month  period  it 
is   evident    that    the   auction    is   of   some 
benefit  and  that  a  little  cooperative  effort 
is  worth  while.    Yet  if  that  producer  had 
not    made    but    a    half    cent    per    dozen 
or  just  broke  even  I  would  say  he  was  justi- 
fied   in    marketing    cooperatively,    for    he 
is  building  a  market  that  in  a  few  years  will 
mean  more  to  him  than  a  small  gain  now. 
We  arc  striving  for  a  principle  and  it  is 
going  to  take  time  and  considerable  effort 
to  get  it.  but  when  it  is  established  every- 
one of  us  will  say  that  it  was  worth  all  the 
effort  and  little  sacrifices  we  made  to  est- 
ablish it.    In  time  we  hope  we  can  build  a 
reputation   for    Bucks   County   eggs   that 
will  make  them  preferred  by  some  to  others 
offered  in  our  markets  just  as  good. 

We  cannot  expect  that  our  cooperative 
marketing  plans  are  about  to  drive  the 
consumer  price  up  and  give  us  a  larger  net 
return  for  our  products.  The  farmers  gain 
will  come  from  more  economical  selling 
just  as  his  gain  in  cooperative  purchasing 
has  been  from  more  intelligent  buying. 


•From  an  addresa  delivered  at  the  "Woman* 
Own  Program"  of  the  I9J2  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Produce™'  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Milk  Market  Conditions 
and  Prices  in  Other 
Leading  Territories 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Peoria,  111. 

The  "Milk  Producer",  official  publica- 
tion of  tfie  Illinoia  Milk  Producers*  Assn., 
Peoria,  111.,  quotes  the  following  prices 
for  3.3  milk  f.  o.  b.  Peoria.  Base  milk 
»l  OU  per  hundred,  surplus  milk  />  cents 
per  hundred. 

Receipts  of  milk  in  November  were  6% 
below  those  of  October  and  I  I  %  below 
those  of  November,  1931.  Class  1  sales 
to  dealers  were  3%  below  those  of  October 
and  24%  below  those  of  November,  1931 ; 
Class  II  sales  to  dealers  were  18%  below 
those  of  October  and  4%  below  those  of 
November,  1931.  Class  1 1 1  sales  to  dealers 
were  3%  higher  than  those  of  October  and 
9%  above  those  of  November,  1931. 

The  November  milk  receipts  were 
disposed  of  as  follows:  Class  1,  48%  of 
the  total:  Class  II,  9%  of  the  total  and 
Class  III.  43%  of  the  total. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

"The  Falls  Cities  Cooperative  Dairy- 
man", officiai  organ  of  the  Falls  Cities 
Cooperative  Dairyman,  announces  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  Class  1  milk,  effec- 
tive December  16th,  1932. 

The  price  will  be  reduced  ten  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  from  $2.00  to  $1.90  per 
cwt.,  for  4%  milk,  delivered. 

The  November  price  for  Grade  B  milk 
was  $2.00  per  cwt.,  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  milk.  Grade  B  milk  shipped  in  excess 
of  the  80  per  cent  of  base  will  be  paid  for 
at  83  cents  [>er  hundred  pounds.  Class 
1 1 1  price  was  83  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

All  prices  quoted  are  for  4  per  cent  milk 
delivered  to  the  dealers  platforms.  The 
differential  for  butterfat  test  above  and 
below  4  per  cent  is  2'/2  cents  per  point  for 
November,  instead  of  3  cents  per  point  as 
formerly. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  price  of  milk  paid  producers  in  the 
Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers'  Assn..  as 
quoted  in  the  "Twin  Cities  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Bulletin",  for  November  is  as  follows: 

"We  are  now  paying  $1 .09  per  hundred 
for  3.5%  milk  for  the  month  of  November. 

"When  the  price  to  distributors  was 
determined  the  price  of  butter  delivered 
was  2l'/2  cents  per  pound.  The  price  to 
Minneapolis  distributor  was  $1.23  per 
hundred  and  to  St.  Paul  distributors,  $1 .33. 

"The  association  sold  43.49%  of  its 
milk  to  distributors;  separated  for  sweet 
cream  and  butter  52.77%;  made  into 
cheese,  1.43%  and  into  condensed  milk 
and  ice  cream  .29%  of  iu  November 
supply." 

New  York  City 

Quoting  from  the  "Dairymen's  League 
News",  official  publication  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Cooperative  Association, 
New  York,  we  note  that  the  November 
price  for  all  Grade  B  milk,  in  the  200-210 
mile  zone,  testing  3.5  of  fat,  including 
both  that  sold  to  dealers  and  that  handled 
in  the  plants  operated  by  the  association, 
will  amount  to  approximately  $1,235.  the 
gross  pool  price  The  net  pool  price  for 
November  is  announced  at  $1.18  per 
hundred  pounds. 


January,  \^ 


Did  You  Know— 

That  Pennsylvania  gardeners  are  grow- 
ing twelve  times  as  much  spinach  as 
twenty  years  ago. 

That  all  the  farm  buildings  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  worth  $150,000,000 
more  than  all  the  farm  land 

That  Pennsylvania  has  two  5000-acre 
farms. 

That  3.330.000  fence  poste  and  620,000 
railroad  ties  were  cut  from  Pennsylvania 
farm  woodlots  in  a  recent  year. 

(Taken  from  1930  Census) 


Farm-Made  Vinegar 

Can  Be  Legally  Sold 

Pure,  farm-made  vinegar  was  an  im- 
portant product  on  many  Pennsylvania 
farms  only  a  few  generations  ago,  says  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Today 
when  farmers  are  seeking  to  realize  cash 
returns  from  all  possible  products  in  order 

to  meet  tax  and  mortgage  payments,  this 
.     I     .  •        .  .If         , 
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in    numerous    communities    where    apple 
orchards  remain. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  is  making 
every  effort  to  clear  up  the  false  impression 
prevalent  among  farmers  that  a  license 
or  some  sort  of  a  chemist's  certificate  is 
necessary  before  farm-made  vinegar  can 
be  lawfully  sold. 

"It  is  simply  necessary  that  home-made 
cider  vinegar  be  pure,  meet  the  standard 
required,  and  be  properly  labelled",  says 
Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  pure  foods  author- 
ity in  the  Department.  "There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  sale  of  such  vinegar, 
if  it  is  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  from 
apple  juice  properly  fermented  and  kept 
free  from  added  water  or  preservatives  of 
any  kind." 

If  the  vinegar  is  stronger  in  acid  content 
than  4  per  cent,  the  law  permits  a  reduc- 
tion in  strength  by  the  addition  of  pure 
water.  In  this  case,  however,  the  con- 
tainer must  be  plainly  marked  and  brand- 
ed showing  that  the  vinegar  has  been 
reduced  to  the  4  per  cent  requirement  by 
the  addition  of  water. 

It  is  not  required  that  samples  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  to  be  tested,  al- 
though it  is  desirable,  should  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  the  vinegar,  to 
have  this  simple  test  made  by  a  commer- 
cial chemist. 

The  vinegar  should  be  labelled  plainly 
to  show  its  character  or  type  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  distilled  and  other 
types  of  fermented  vinegars. 


Find  Efficiency  of 

Cows  In  Making  Milk 

Elconomy  of  milk  production  has  been 
determined  in  exF>eriments  conducted  by 
the  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Using  Holstein-F-'riesian  cows  averaging 
1146  pounds  liveweight  and  producing 
an  average  of  1 1 ,808  pounds  of  milk  for 
a  single  lactation  period,  the  Institute 
research  staff  found  that  20.%  per  cent 
of  the  feed  energy  was  converted  into 
milk  energy.  The  lactation  period  was 
3 1 3  days.  On  the  calendar  year  basis 
1 8.68  per  cent  of  the  feed  energy  was  trans- 
formed into  milk  energy. 

The  most  efficient  cow  converted  23.35 
per  cent  of  her  feed  energy  and  the  least 
efficient  cow.  18  per  cent,  during  the 
period  of  lactation.  The  results  obtained 
are  said  to  be  somewhat  better  than  the 
average  efficiency  of  meat  producing 
animals. 


Electricity  on  Farms 

About  1.000.000  farms  now  have  elec- 
tricity, either  through  power  companies 
or  individual  plants,  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
is  10  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  country 
and  nearly  four  times  those  having 
electricity  in  1923.  Since  that  year  the 
number  has  steadily  increased.  About 
300,000  farms  have  independent  or  unit 
farm-lighting  plants-  The  others  get  cur- 
rent from  power  lines. 


Fifty  Ton  Holsteins 

According    to   estimates    made    by    the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

the  average  dairy  cow  during  her  lifetime 

produces   883   pounds  of    fat   and   22.080 

pounds    of    milk.        Many    cows    of    the 

1  lolstein  breed  have  exceeded  these  figures 

in  one  years  time.     A  recent  study  was 
~.,J t  »u-  I —  ,  »:. .1      t  1 
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I  lolstein  cows  and  disclosed  the  fact 
that  fifty-two  cows  have  exceeded  100.000 
pounds  of  milk  during  the  lactations  while 
on  test.  The  world's  record  for  all  breeds 
for  lifetime  milk  yield  is  held  by  the 
California  cow,  Tilly  Alcartra,  who  in  8 
lactations  made  201,137.9  pounds  of  milk 
and  6232.9  pounds  of  fat.  It  would  take 
7  average  dairy  cows  during  their  average 
productive  life  to  equal  that  yield.  Second 
on  this  irnpressive  list  is  the  Michigan 
cow  Traverse  Colantha  Walker  who  made 
200,114.9  pounds  of  milk  and  7526.1 
pounds  of  fat  in  9  lactations.  I  ler  fat 
record  still  stands  as  the  highest  for  the 
breed  for  lifetime  production.  I  lighfield 
Colantha  Mooie  bred  and  owned  by  K.  G. 
Ellis,  Lee,  Mass.,  has  made  193,416.5 
pounds  of  milk  and  6720.4  pounds  of  fat 
in  10  lactations.  She  is  the  highest  record 
living  I  lolstein  in  the  U.  S.  for  both 
milk  and  fat  for  lifetime  yield  and  is  the 
only  cow  of  the  breed  to  complete  10  A.R. 
lactation  periods. 

One  cow  of  the  breed,  Grahamholm 
Colantha  5>egis  Maid,  bred  and  owned  by 
Dr.  C.  Graham.  Rochester,  Minn.,  topped 
the  50-ton  mark  in  3  lactations  by  yielding 
100,469.5  pounds  of  milk  and  3.071.5 
fiound?  of  fat. 

One  of  the  great  long-time  producers  of 
the  breed  is  La  Vertex  Quantity  of  U. 
Neb  .  Bred  and  owned  by  the  Univ.  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln.  In  seven  lactations 
she  has  yielded  163.440.6  pounds  of  milk 
and  6.089.6  pounds  of  fat.  She  is  again 
on  test  and  making  another  splendid 
record.  Her  mother.  Quality  Lincoln, 
made  174.883  pounds  of  milk  and  3.982.1 
l>ounds  of  fat  in  9  lactations  and  this 
represents  the  world's  highest  lifetime 
producing  2-generation  group. 


State  Leads  Many 

in  Farm    Prices 

A  comparison  of  prices  paid  farmers 
for  various  products  reveals  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  leads  most  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  infor- 
mation. Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Pennsylvania,  with  an  average  Novem- 
ber 15  price  of  14  cents  per  pound,  topped 
all  states  in  the  farm  price  of  wool; 
Colorado  trailed  the  list  at  6  cents  a  pound. 
When  eggs  were  selling  at  33  cents  per 
dozen  here,  farmers  in  Oklahoma  were 
getting  only  20  cents.  Wheat  at  53  cents 
a  bushel  seems  "dirt  cheap"  but  in  Wyo- 
ming t!ie  recent  price  was  26  cents.  The 
farm  price  of  potatoes  in  Maine  was 
reported  on  November  15  at  20  cents  a 
bu.shel  compared  to  Pennsylvania's  44 
cents.  For  really  cheap  pork.  North 
Dakota  is  the  place  to  shop;  hogs  sell  for 
$2.35  a  hundred  r.ounds  there,  about  half 
the  Pennsylvania  price.  Oats  at  27  cents 
a  bushel  here  compares  with  7  cents  in 
North  Dakota  and  beef  cattle  at  $4  43  a 
hundred  seems  high  beside  the  Mississippi 
price  of  $1.95. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Harrisburg,  January   16-20,  1933 


January  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  between  tin 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-SUb 
Milk  Producers'  Association  .«! 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  PhiL 
delphia  Milk  Shed  and  un^ 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L  Kin!' 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  b«  pS 
producers  for  basic  milk,  duri^ 
January,   1933,  are  noted  below: 

Ttic  price  or  basic  milk,  3  «_ 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  Q.? 
Philadelphia  for  January,  ijjj 
and  until  further  advised  will  L 
$1.78  per  hundred  pounds,  or  Jj 
cents  per  quart. 

The  percentage  of  your  Eitib. 
lished  Basic  Quantity  will  be  ti. 
justed  by  taking  into  consideration 
actual  production  and  actual  hIc 
Ten  per  cent  of  your  production 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  establi«h«j 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  f or  bt 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
price.  (If  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
cent  of  your  established  buic 
quantity  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stationi  In 
the  51-61  mile  zone,  three  percent 
fat,  will  be  $1.28  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  milt. 
age  points. 
PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  o( 
January  is  based  on  the  averap 
of  ninety-two  score  New  York 
butter,  plus  5  cents  per  pound  and 
this  amount  multiplied  by  four, 
will  be  the  price  of  four  per  cent 
milk  for  cream  purposes  at  all  re- 
ceiving station  points.  The  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia  cream  price  will  be 
.343  cents  per  hundred  poundi 
higher  than  the  receiving  station 
cream  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  durinf 
January.  1933,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  avera|t 
price  of  92  score  butter  New  York 
multiplied  by  four. 


January 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Milk  Code 

....  .  c..      .         D 1    ^t    U^a\tVt 


DR.  JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health 


Milk  Production  Falls 

as  Farmers  Feed  Leu 

Milk  production  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  country  at  the  beginnmj 
of  the  winter  was  running  lower  thu 
during  the  corresponding  period  a  ytti 
previous,  according  to  the  monthly  daiij 
report  issued  by  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service.  The  situation  ia  d^ 
scribed  as  "the  first  noticeable  change  a 
the  trend  of  milk  production  for  aevenl 
years." 

The  decrease  in  milk  production  hu 
come  despite  a  four  per  cent  increase  in 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  and  is 
explained  as  due  to  poorer  pasture*,  r^ 
duced  feeding  and  unfavorable  weather 
Representative  Pennsylvania  dairymen 
reported  that  on  November  I .  they  were 
feeding  only  5.3  pounds  of  grain  and 
concentrates  per  milk  cow  daily,  compared 
to  5.7  pounds  a  year  previous,  and  fur- 
thermore that  only  21  per  cent  of  the 
total  feed  was  being  secured  from  pastures. 
compared  to  29  per  cent  at  the  correspond- 
ing time  in  1931. 

Of  all  the  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States,  one-fourth  is  utilized  on  the  farms 
where  produced,  the  remainder  being  sold 
as  milk  or  cream.  The  gross  income  from 
the  milk  produced  on  Penn.sylvania  farms 
last    year   was   over   $102,000,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture points  out  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  grain  was  the  leadinj 
source  of  farm  cash  in  the  Common 
wealth;  seventy-five  years  ago,  beef  cattle, 
swine  and  sheep  were  the  center  of  interest 
among  Pennsylvania  farm  enterprises; 
today  farm  prosperity  hinges  very  largely 
upon  the  dairy  cow.  This  explains  why  the 
fall  in  farm  price  of  milk  throughout  the 
State  during  the  past  year,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  severe  economic  blows  «*' 
perienced  in  Pennsylvania  agriculture  fw 
a  generation,  the  Department  says. 


I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  New 
,  '  V  Milk  Code.  That  code  was  adopted 
^l^prlng.  on  a  signed  petition  by  repre- 
"Vjive.  of  the  New  Jersey  Municipal 
r,rd.  of  Health  and  the  leading  distri- 

'''^  -11 1  ..,»am  ond  r^nresenta- 
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of  all  the  farm  organizations.      I  he 
ITwent  into  effect  the  1st  of  July. 

The  object  was  undoubtedly  three-fold: 
S-,  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  repre- 
-nted  by  the  Boards  of  I  lealth.  to  secure 

better  quality  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
Iction;  second,  on  the  part  of  distribu- 
„,„  ,0  allay  as  much  as  possible  unfair 
competition  that  exists  in  the  trade:  and 
third,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  in  the 
powibility    of    establishing    a    legal    milk 

Now  as  to  methods  of  administration  of 
this  law     If.  obviously,  it  is  to  secure  an 
^proved  quality  of  milk,  it  must  be  con- 
sdered  as  a  remedial  measure.     That  o\ 
,uell  involves    inspection    of    sources    of 
„pply.    Why,  you  ask.     Are  not  other 
products  examined   at   the  point  of  sale. 
0,  at  least  at  the   point  of   introduction 
mto  the  territory   where   they    are   sold^ 
You  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  milk 
i,  one  good  product  that  does  not  stand 
on  iu  own  feet.     It  is  very  much  in  the 
portion  of  an  omelet,  made  from  a  dozen 
,jp     If  the  entire  dozen  are  good,   the 
omelet  will  be  good.     But  if  there  is  one 
b«l  egg  in  the  dozen,  the  omelet  will  be 
bad     Milk  is  one  product  in  which   the 
pod.  bad,  and  indifferent   is  mixed  and 
brought  to  the  consumer.    Irom  that  one 
bad  egg.  there   is   no   protection   for   the 
consumer,  other   than   that   furnished   by 
pasteurization  and  proper  handling  of  milk 
at  its  source. 

Now  as  to  preventive   measure   rather 
than  remedial:  The  time  is  long  past  when 
health  problems    can    be    handled    solely 
from  the  remedial   standpoint       Preven- 
tive medicine  is  today  in  the  ascendency. 
and  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  epidemics 
before  they  occur.    Notice  with  respect  to 
tyhpoid  bacteria,  etc..   the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  in  going  back  to  the  water 
supply,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  part 
of  the  milk  supply,  in  that  one  bad  source 
may  contaminate  a  whole  city.     But  by 
careful  inspection  at  the  source,  the  effort 
1$  made  to  prevent  trouble     The  preven- 
tive treatment  certainly  of  a  supply  like 
milk  or  water  must  begin  at  the  source. 
Consequently    the    provision    in    our    law 
for  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and  milk 
plants,     regulations     for     handling     and 
methods  of  handling,  light  to  the  doorstep 
of  the  consumer. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  been  stimulated 
by  what  New  York  State  has  done  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  inspecting 
iu  milk  supply,  by  what  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
and  all  New  England  are  doing.  The  result 
i«  necessarily  bringing  about  a  limited 
milk  shed  New  York  specifies  the  extent 
to  which  it  will  make  its  inspection: 
Baltimore,  Washington.  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  do  the  same. 

The  preventive    treatment    itself    does 
faiae  the  question  as  to  type  of  inspection. 
quality  and  ability  of  the  inspectors      In 
our  own  State  I  am  trying  to  bring  about 
exactly  what  one  speaker  here  asked  for   - 
•chooling    of    inspectors.        I     have    had 
•«veral  sessions   with    the   people   of   our 
own  State,  raising  the  questions  that  might 
«>me  up  to  those  inspectors,  with  a  view 
to  getting  a  unanimity  of  opinion   as  to 
*hat  is  desirable  or  necessary.   I  have  done 
the  same  thing  day   after  day   with  our 
0'*n  state  and  our  own  inspectors.    I  have 
Jone  out  with  those  inspectors,  in  Penn- 
•ylvania  and  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 


seeing  how  the  insj)ector  works,  what 
kind  of  judgment  he  possesses,  and  the 
methods  he  employs  in  in.specting  milk 
plants  and  dairy  farms:  I  have  discussed 
these  methods  with  him.  because  it  stands 
to  reason  that  in  the  production  of  whole- 
some milk  there  are  at  least  five  essentials: 

1 .  1  lealth  cows. 

2.  I  landlers  of  the  milk  must  them- 
selves be  clean  and  healthy,  who 
pass  the  bottle  to  the  doorstep. 

3.  Milking  methods  must  be  cleun.  I 
don't  care  how  up  to  date  a  stable 
may  be.  It  may  have  all  the  latest 
appliances.  But  if  the  cows'  legs 
are  covered  with  filth,  some  of  it 
caked  on.  it  would  not  take  me  loni; 
to  see  that  those  animals  are  not 
clean,  and  the  milking  cannot  be 
clean  under  such  circumstances. 

4.  That  the  utensils  shall  be  clean.  It 
does  not  take  much  inspection  to 
find  out  whether  these  utensils  are 
clean.  A  little  judicious  use  of  the 
thumb  nail  will  soon  prove  it. 
5.     Proper   cooling.       I    don't    need    to 

tell  you  that  this  is  an  essential. 
Now  to  secure  those  things  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  inspection  of  all  milk  plants 
and  dairies.     Our  law.  whether  wisely  or 
not.     specifies     in     some     particulars:     it 
leaves  wide  latitude  in  others.     We  have 
had  a  lot  of  complaints  about  the  retiuire- 
ment  that  floors  should  be  concrete  from 
wall  to  wall.    We  had  a  statement  from  a 
farmer  who  not  only  had  a  concrete  floor 
from    wall    to    wall,    but    had    taken    and 
bedded  down  his  cows.    Yet  the  inspector 
refused  to  piss  it,  because  he  found  one 
short  cow  which  rc<juired  a  4  or  a  4-3  bed 
and  he  ordered  the  farmer   to  cut  a  bed 
to  fit  the  cow.     I  wonder  he  didn't  order 
the  cow  sent  to  a  beauty  specialist  to  have 
its    nails    manicured!       Now    when    such 
assinity  as  that  is  put  down  as  a  regula- 
tion, simply  because  the  law  says  the  floor 
shall  be  concrete.  I  do  think  there  is  need 
for  schooling,  and  a  lot  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  secure  an  unanimity  of  opinion 
and  a  sanity  of  judgment  in  this  matter 
of  inspection,  should  be  done,  and  so  far^ 
as    my    own    resiKinsibility    goes.     I     am* 
steadily  working  on  that  principle.     And 
yet  1  suppose  we  shall  always  find  diflicul 
ties,    because    humans    are    humans,    and 
are  not  infallible. 

One   further   point   with    regard    to   in- 
spection   Like  our  Pennsylvania  colleague, 
1  find  myself  in  the  same  boat.    Wc  have 
only  six  inspectors,  and  so  far  as  inspection 
outside    the    city    is    concerned,    or    even 
within  the  city,  where  municipalities  and 
distributors  will  do  their  duty,  we  must 
restrict  ourselves  to  cross  section  inspec- 
tions.   At  first  we  said  that  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  dairies  would  have  to  stand  as 
representative  of   the  whole,   and   if   this 
10  per  cent  were  found  unsatisfactory,  it 
means  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,   that 
the  entire  supply  must  be  cut  off.    Now  1 
understand  there  is  some  feeling  that  our 
law  is  intended  to  exclude  supplies  rather 
than  to  improve  supply  sources.    Gentle- 
men, there  is  no  doubt  about  that.     1  am 
not  decrying  the  fact  at  all.      I   will   tell 
you  why.     We  have  approximately  S.OUtJ 
dairy  farms  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
In    the   upper   half   of    the   state   we   can 
supply  about  half  of  the  consumers'  need 
It  is  probably  considerably  less  than  that 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.    Inasmuch 
as  importers  of  milk  must  secure  a  permit 
to  import   it.   it  brought  down  on  us  an 
avalanche    of    applications.        Within    a 
month  we  had  applications  from  some  400 
shipping  plants,  representing  »0,000  dair- 
ies.    About  half  that  number  were  from 


west  of  the  Alleghenies.  There  were  14 
states  involved  in  the  list.  And  for  fluid 
milk  and  cream  consumption,  taking  into 
account  what  the  jKJssible  range  of  our 
inspection  would  be.  we  have  granted 
permits,    in    this    region    represented    by 

you.    to     iJ,\iynj    vn>i«jr     ••«...•»      ....—     

number   that   we  have   in  our  own  state. 
Ai)proximately  the  same  number  for  New 
York.     In  other  words,  we  have  granted 
permits    for    importation    into    the    state 
from   35.000  dairies  supplying  fluid   milk 
and  cream.     Now   1    know  that  many  of 
those   distributors   in   our   state   are   also 
distributors  in  this  state  or  in  New  York 
State.    But  in  all  probability  the  products 
of  more  than  8,000  farms  are  going  into 
the  state  of   New  Jersey   today   in   open 
competition  with  the  products  of  our  own 
farms.    Now  the  first  and  immediate  effect 
of  this  regulation  is  the  elimination  of  the 
milk  shed. 

Now  1  want  to  talk  to  you  farmers  in 
a    very    straight-forward    way.       I    don't 
want    any    misunderstanding.        It    must 
needs  be  that  somewhere  within  reasonable 
distance  of  Philadelphia  there  are  4-5-6.000 
farms    that    can    be    put    into    first    class 
condition,    side    by    side    with    our    own 
farms,   if  we  can  bring  them  into  shape. 
What  does  this  mean?    It  means  that  we 
have  within  easy  reach  the  best  markets 
of   the  world.      Our  farmers  are  working 
on  a  higher  plane.   They  are  paying  higher 
wages  and  higher  taxes  for  the  privilege 
of  living  and  working  in  this  area.     Re- 
gardless of  what  may  happen  in  the  world 
at  large  or  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  of  milk 
in  any  area  whatever,  to  find  the  farmers 
who   are   producing    that   milk    gradually 
being    reduced    to    penury.       Unless    the 
farmer    can    have    a    fair    return    for    his 
labor,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, it  means  he  is  living  on  his  capital, 
and  in  time  will  wear  it  out. 

I  know  the  type  of  arguments  that  are 
used  to  check  this  tendency  to  restrict  the 
milk  shed,  or  to  restrict  the  area  that  can 
be  properly  inspected.     I   am  aware  that 
that   IS  interfering  with   freedom  of  com- 
merce,   setting    up    tariff    walls,    and    the 
like.     But  1   have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  long  before  we  reach  the  solution  of 
this    problem    we    shall    have    something 
saddled  upon  us  that  would  take  care  of 
it  for  us,  whether  we  like  it  or  not      Per- 
haps  you    read    in    this   morning's   paper 
that  there  is  already  a  proposition  coming 
before  the  short  session  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  a  price  fixing  scheme  for  some 
farmers.    The  time  is  coming  when  every 
article  will  have  the  price  fixed  for  us  by 
Congress,    unless   by  cooperation   we  can 
fix  it  ourselves. 

Now    how    are    we    going    to    reduce. 
fairly  and  honestly,   the  range  of  inspec- 
tion to  secure  the  quality  of  milk  that  is 
absolutely   necessary,   if  we  are  going   to 
hold  our  milk?    We  know  the  market  will 
pay  for  quality  in  milk,  and  quality  has 
been  forced  upon  our  Eastern  producers, 
and   on   any    group   of   producers    in    the 
country  who  will  cooperate.    What  is  the 
major  obstacle?      The   major   obstacle   is 
that  today  our  milk  supplies  are  coming 
from   an   extraordinary   number   of   small 
producers.     1  have  been  told  the  average 
production    per    farm    coming    from    this 
milk  shed  is  only  about  fifty  quarts.     It 
is  the  same  thing,  approximately,  in  our 
territory,  and  doesn't  vary  much  in  New 
York   as    things   are.      What   happens   in 
any     neighborhood?         They     know     the 
majority  of  those  farms  with  a  2.  3.  or  5- 
cow   test   must   compete  with   those  that 
are  testing  10.  20.  30  cows. 

This  law  prescribes  that  there  shall  be 


certain"testing  e<iuipment.     Now  I   know 
perfectly    well    that    the   person   who   has 
three  to  five  cows  cannot  afford  to -make 
these  tests.     I  le  caiinot  afford  to  have  a 
separate   stable    for   his   cows   and   horses 
because   that  costs   money.      He  can   not 
»ff«rd  a  concrete  stable  and  provide  the 
other  necessities  in  the  production  of  milk, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  cool  it  properly 
and  he  does  not.     More  than  that,  these 
farmers  are  not  dairymen.   The  farm  work 
is  done  by  the  wife  and  the  children  as  a 
side  line,   and   the  money   that  comes  in 
from    the   sale   of    milk    must   necessarily 
mean  lower  standards.     Don't  misunder- 
stand me  on  that  point:   I   know  it  is  as 
possible  to  produce  first  class  milk  from 
1 .  2  or  3  cows  as  it  is  from  40  cows,  but 
it  requires  the  addition  of  these  essentials 
1    have  spoken  of.  which  are  almost  im- 
possible to  those  who  are  conducting  that 
business  as  a  side  line.     If  we  are  to  have 
a   dairy   in   this  section,   or   anywhere   in 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  looked  on 
as  a  business  of  first  importance  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  not  as  a  side  line 
to  something  else  other  than   the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  food  for  the  animals  that 
may  be  kept.    So  1  say  to  our  inspectors, 
where   you    find   a   plant    in   which    these 
essentials   are   practically   impossible,   be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  filthy  yards,  and 
the  presence  of  horses  side  by  side  with 
cows,  and  the  stench  and  odors  that  come 
from    it.    floors   that   are  seeping    in   filth 
because   of    unclean    utensils,    or    animals 
that  are  not  healthy,  the  necessity  for  all 
these  essentiaU  in  the  production  of  good 
milk    must    mean    the   exclusion    of    that 
farmer  as  a  source  of  supply 

How  is  that  exclusion  to  be  brought 
about?  1  said  this  was  a  preventive 
measure,  not  a  remedial  one.  If  it  were 
remedial,  we  should  cut  off  half  the  entire 
farms  supply  in  this  milk  shed.  We 
don't  want  to  do  that,  because  we  thmk 
the  milk  now  being  served  is  reasonably 
satisfactory  and  healthful,  but  we  want 
a  better  supply.    1  low  are  we  going  to  get 

it?  .    , 

Now  so  far  as  our  inspection  out  ot  the 
state    is   concerned.    1    take   it   we   would 
have  no  business  to  tell  anyone  else  what 
he  shall  do.   and  our  inspectors  are  told 
that.      What  we  do  at  home  is  this:  we 
count  on  an  inspection  by  municipalities 
to  cover  all  local  supply.     When  we  find 
in  taking  samples  that  have  been  either 
ignored  or  passed  by  local  inspectors  that 
are  unsatisfactory,   we  notify   the   Board 
of  1  lealth  concerning  it.    That  is  required 
in  the  law.    If  that  Board  of  Health  does 
not  act  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  law 
prescribes     that    our    state    board    shall 
bring    action    against    those   who    are    in 
fault,  and  that  the  expenses  of  that  action 
shall  be  a  direct  charge  upon  that  muni- 
ciapality.       We    have    already    taken    18 
such  actions,  up  to  the  present  moment 
involving    inspections    made    during    the 
last  six  weeks.    For  those  who  are  hopeful 
and  the  farmer  who  is  trying  to  make 
a  business  of  dairying  is  always  hopeful, 
his  stable  may  not  be  A- 1,  but  his  utensils 
are  clean.    They  are  scalded  and  they  will 
be  kept  clean:  his  cooling  facilities  may 
be    lacking    and    his    stable   may    not    be 
satisfactory,    but    you    can    see    that    his 
cows  are  clean     and  he  himself  is  clean, 
or  his  wife  18.  if  she  docs  the  work.    Now. 
put  two  or  three  or  four  of  these  factors 
together  and  you  can  see.  here  is  a  man 
who  is  promising.    He  needs  help,  maybe 
financial  help.     H  »o.  I  don't  see  why  the 
community  in  which  he  is  living  should 
not  help  him  out.  if  this  is  necessary.    To 
illustrate:  On  my  inspection  tour  of  New 
(Continusd  on  pM*  '0) 
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York,  after  going  over  the  stables  and 
equipment  of  one  farmer  and  finding  them 
satisfactory,  he  said  to  me,  "I  wish  you 
would  step  out  to  the  next  farm.  There's 
a  serious  case  in  which  we  are  all  inter- 
ested.   He  has  had  a  reputation  for  years 

He    has    had    financial    reverses,    and    he 
came   to  me  the  other  day  and  said   he 
would    have   to   put   a   concrete   floor   in 
his  barn  and  borrow  the  money  to  get  it, 
and   he  cannot  do  it."      I    went   to  that 
farm,  and  looked  over  the  bam.     I  found 
it  was  on  a  hillside,  and  in  order  to  get 
a  level  floor  the  wall  on  the  hill  side  was 
three  or  four  feet  high.    Here  was  a  plank 
floor.     He  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
the    liquid    manure;    it    had    been    going 
down    through    that    floor   for   years.      A 
condition   like   that  should   not   be   toler- 
ated.    It  has  been  in  my  mind  ever  since 
that   1   ought   to  go  back  to   that   farmer 
and  tell  him  that.    If  the  farmers  insist  on 
clean   milk,   why   don't    they    have   what 
was   called    a    "Bee"    in    my    farm    days. 
Ten    men    could    come    out    there    with 
mixing  concrete  and  do  the  whole  job  in 
one  day,  and  the  bad  egg  in  that  commu- 
nity would  be  eliminated.      The  trouble 
with   us   farmers   is   that  we   don't   want 
any   advice,    and   we   don't   do  what   we 
know  should  be  done  until  we  are  com- 
pelled  to,   and   then  we  kick  like  steers. 
A  little  more  cooperation  and  more  good 
will   could    help   out    tremendously.      We 
have  got  to  come  to  it,  in  the  very  near 
future.     Today  our  insfiectors  are  begin- 
ning to  work  on   this   side  of   the   river. 
We  know  there  are  people  who  ship  into 
our  state  five  times  as  much  milk  as  we 
need.     Who's  going  to  stop  it>     I   don't 
know,  but  I  have  a  very  clear  idea  that 
in  time  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
Why?     Partly  to  eliminate  the  bad  egg.s 
from    the    farms,    but    even    among    the 
competition  that  is  going  on   in  the  dis- 
tributing business. 

Now  I  have  a  great  affection  for  these 
distributors  up  to  a  certain  point.     After 
that,  I  am  full  of  questions.     1  know  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  cheap  supply 
of  milk  is  a  poor  supply.    We  have  already 
been   informed    that   certain   dairies   that 
are  excluded   by  certain  distributors  are 
immediately  picked  up,  at  al  ower  price. 
Naturally,  the  person  who  has  no  market 
is  glad  to  get  almost  anything.    And  then 
the  supply  secured  in  that  way  is  carried 
pretty  well  north  and  put  into  a  concern 
that  already   had   a   permit   to  ship   into 
New  York.   What  did  we  do?   We  revoked 
that   permit   entirely.      We  are  prepared 
to  go  along  with  distributors  just  so  long, 
and  so  far  as  they  will  play  the  game,  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  play  their  game, 
if  it  means  that  every  time  a  cut  is  made 
it  is  passed   back   to  the  farmer.      I    am 
prepared,   so  far  as  our  law  permits  us. 
to  put  a  heavy  hand  on  the  unfair  dealer, 
and    I    think  we  can   do   it.   because   the 
honest  inspector  at  the  source  of  supply 
is    going    to    find,    and    easily    find,    the 
cause   for   rejection   of   a    part    or   all    of 
that  supply.     I  don't  want  to  make  any 
threato,   but    1    want   the  dealers   in    this 
section  to  know  that  if  they  are  going  to 
ship  into  New  Jersey  we  want  good  milk 
and  not  that  coming  from  farms  that  are 
under  paid,  and  under  paid  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  produce  milk  of  proper 
quality.      Now   I   may   find  myself  in  Al 
Capone's  company  after  a  while,  but  I  am 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on   that.      And 
just  as  soon  as  we  get  reliable  information 
from  this  and  our  side  of  the  river  I  am 
going  to  call  those  dealers  together  and 
the  questions  put  to  them  and  the  argu- 
menu  used  will   be  very  different  from 
the  arguments  uaed  by  farm  organizations 
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m    the    past,    because    we    have   got    the 
power,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it.     I  told 
you  I  was  going  to  speak  plainly,  and  I  am. 
Now  I  don't  want  you  to  go  back  home 
and  say  that  half  of  the  supply  is  going 
to  be  shut  down  in  New  Jersey.    We  are 
going   to  play  fair  with   this  entire  milk 
shed,    but    I    want  the  farmer  to   play   fair 
with  us.     I   have  gone  up  and  down  our 
state.      talking     to      farm       urniins       frnm 
Sussex  County  on  the  north  to  Camden 
on    the   south,    and    next    week    I    go    to 
Somerset,  and  in  each  of  those  meetings 
I  have  one  fourth  of  the  dairymen  of  the 
county  together.     And  when  we  say  one 
fourth  I  know  we  are  getting  considerable 
more  than  the  majority  in  that  county. 
1  may  say  that  it  is  in  your  own  interests 
to  do   as   this   law   prescribes.      There   is 
nothing  in  the  law   that  is  unreasonable 
or  unfair  if  you  are  going  to  stay  in  the 
dairy   business.      If  you  are  not,    1    have 
nothing  more  to  say.     If  you  are  a  dairy- 
man you  will  willingly  and  conscientiously 
do  all  that  the  law  prescribes,  and  do  it 
as  soon  as  p>ossible.     They  say  to  me,   I 
can't  put  in  a  concrete  floor  by  the  first 
of  January;  I  can't  have  my  cows  turned 
out  of  the  barn.    All  right,  I'm  not  going 
to  find  any  fault  with  that   are  your  cows 
healthy?     They  tell   me  the  veterinary 's 
examination  don't  mean  anything.    That 
is  your  business,   to  see  that  your  cows 
are  healthy,  if  you  want  to  make  a  good 
living  as  dairymen.      I   am   not  going  to 
put  anybody  out  of  business,  on  one  side 
of  the  river  or  the  other,  if  he  hasn't  got 
a   concrete   floor   at    the   moment,    but    1 
want  to  know  when  he  is  going  to  make 
his  conditions  satisfactory  and  his  stable 
clean,  or  have  chickens  running  through 
it.    We  had  a  chicken  in  our  neighborhood 
last    week.       A    woman    cut    it    up,    and 
thought  it  looked  queer.    It  was  just  reek- 
ing   with    tuberculosis.       Well,    we    have 
given  temf>orary  licenses,  month  by  month 
to  dealers  in   this  locality,  and  we  have 
asked  them  to  tell  us  what  was  going  on 
here.      After   a    man    has    had    his   plant 
passed,   he  is  not  going  to  be  put  out  of 
business,  in  a  reasonable  time,  if  he  com- 
plies with  regulations. 

Again  I  say  to  you.  that  those  who  play 
the  game  whether  distributors  or  produc- 
ers, will  be  played  with,  the  best  we  know 
how.  Those  who  are  unfair  in  their 
business  methods  will  ultimately  find 
themselves  out  of  business,  but  those  who 
are  willing  to  play  fair  will  find  themselves 
eventually  sustaining  the  dairy  business. 

Michigan  Dairymen 
Seek  to  Eliminate 

Unfair  Practices 

From  the  December  issue  of  the  Michi- 
gan Milk  Producer",  official  organ  of  the 
Michigan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
we  note  the  following:  Michigan  milk 
distributors  and  producers  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  hold  a  trade  practice  conference 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
numerous  unfair  competitive  methods 
which  have  sprung  up.  The  meeting  will 
probably  be  held  in  Detroit,  shortly  after 
January  Ist,  1933. 

It  is  expected  that  practically  all  buy- 
ers, distributors  and  manufacturers  of 
dairy  products  in  Michigan  and  nearby 
states  will  attend  the  conference. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  will 
be  the  sale  of  goods  below  cost  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  a  competitor,  price 
discrimination,  defamation  of  competitors, 
false  advertising  enticing  employees,  in- 
ducing breaks  in  contracts  and  price 
discrimination  through  the  elimination  of 
a  deposit  on  milk  bottles. 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  happiest  people  he 
knows  are  those  who  are  too  busy  to 
worry  about  being  unhappy. 
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Question 

Why  is  Butter  a  superior  food? 

Answer 

Butter  is  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A  and 
also  contains  some  of  the  less  widely  distributed 
Vitamin  D. 

Vitamin  A  builds  resistance  to  disease,  especially 
protecting  against  upper  respiratory  troubles. 
Vitamin  D  is  important  in  building  good  bones 
and  teeth  in  children  and  preventing  actual 
rickets. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  butter. 

Question 

What  is  the  effect  of  freezing  on  milk? 

Answer 

The  effect  of  freezing  is  a  problem  in  collodial 
chemistry.  Freezing  effects  the  milk  physically 
so  that  the  emulsion  is  effected.  This  does  not 
effect  the  f-od  value  but  does  alter  the  flavor. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

?19  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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rd  Breaking  Entries 

«11  Fill  Harrisburg  Show 

^    Building  to  Capacity 

,^ylvania's   seventeenth    annual 

■^  e  exhibition    building    here,    with 

'"     ilable  inch  of  space  being  used 

j-»-      »K«.      record-breaking 


tor 


Can  You  Answer  I 
These  Questions 
About 


Dairy  Products 


::r:;;::::johnH.  Light.  Show  d.r 

,,porU.    The  Show  W.11  open  Mon- 

t)l^ri^  the  competitive  exhibits 
Agricultural  meetings  .s  unusually 
^  according  to  Show  off.cals  More 
30  000  premium  lists  have  been  dis- 
l,^  to  prospective  «»>«bitors  and 
^preliminary  programs  and  reduced 

„  certificates  have  been  mailed  m  re- 

^^torequesU  ,    .     ii 

»S„«  made  to  date  indicate    hat  al 

|_^ent.  will  be  filled  to  the  limit  of 
Z  Many  entries  in  the  livestock  and 
j,^  sections  have  been  turned  away. 
l„  than  four  acres  of  commerc^l  space 

Tbeen  sold  to  approximately  300  firms, 
iofwhich  have  never  exhibited  at  the 

Uw  before.    Hundreds  of  new  and  im- 
^  device,    and    ideas    for    reducing 
,„d  livestock  production  costs  will 
leen  this  year. 

Unusual  Program* 
Programs  with  many  outstanding  sr-eak- 
„  .nd  special   features,    have    been    ar- 
,ajed       Governor    Pinchot    and    L.    J^ 
Tiber  Master  of  the  National  Grunge  will 
betbe  principal  speakers  at  the  opemng 
Mttmg  to  take  place  in  the  main  pavilion 
Monday  evening.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  A.  McSparran  has  announced.      A 
nk  chorus  of  40  voices  will  be  an  out- 
rtuding  feature   of    this    program       On 
Toewlav  evenin«.    a    program    has    been 
.rrttged  in  which  boys  and  girls  enrolled 
B  vocational  schools,   will  take  part.      A 
4»cial  4-1 1  club  program  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  evening. 

Interesting  Display* 
The  type  of  displays  arranged  each  year 
B  connection  with  the  Farm  Show,   has 
won  for  the  Exposition  a  most  favorable 
reputation  throughout  the  Last,   judging 
horn  report,  received  by  the  Show  man- 
•lement.    Visitors  this  year  will  see  the 
«n>e  high  standard   type  of   attractions, 
among  which  will  be:  I     The  mechanical 
Of  ulking  cow.  a  unique  exhibit  arranged 
by  tlie    United    States    Department    of 
Apiculture   and    shown    throughout    the 
world;  2 -The  rural  one-act  play  contest 
i«  which  more  than    140  farm  folks  will 
compete  as  meml)crs  of  1 8  district-winning 
playgroups;  ^     The  State-wide  horseshoe 
pitching  tournament  in  wliich  31  farmers 
who  won  in  20  county  contests  will  com- 
pete for  State  honors;  4  -The  exhibit  of 
iBtereatini?     old      farm      machinery      and 
equipment  arrangc<l  by  the  State  Museum; 
^The  vocational  demonstration  contests 
«d4-ll  Club  exhibits;   6- Exhibits   by 
Sute  departments  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College 

Record  Livestock  Show 
The  livestock  and  poultry  exhibits  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealtli      The  exhibition  will  include 
^i  purebred   dairy    cattle,    representing 
'be  Ayrshire.  Guernsey.  Jersey.  1  lolstcin 
wd  Brown  Swiss  Breeds;  91  beef  cattle  of 
'^'    Angus,     Hereford     and     Shorthorn 
fifeeds;   KX)  4-11   Club  baby   beef   steers 
•fom  Montgomery,    Dauphin,    Lebanon, 
Cumberland  and  Lancaster  Counties:  373 
Breeding  sheep  representing  twelve  breeds; 
'W4.H  Club  fat  lambs  of  four  breeds;  60 
^«ian  and  Peraheron  draft  horses;  and 
'^   Berkshire.    Chester    White,     Duroc 
J«^y.    Hampshire    and    Poland    China 
•*«»*    There  will  be  3,637  birds  consist- 
">«of  3,223  chickens.    150  turkeys.    191 
<'«ciu  and  73  geese,  in  the  Poultry  Show. 


Plans  and  Programs 
for  the  1933 

Quality  Milk  Show 

Plans  for  the  1933  Quality  Milk  Show 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show  have  been  completed 
The  prize  list  has  been  maintained  so 
that  a  total  of  79  prizes  for  the  show  will 
be  awarded  again  this  year 

These  prizes  both  cash  and  gold,  silver 
and    bronze   medals   will    be   awarded   for 
the   best    milk   in    the   five  classes  of   the 
show,  namely; 

Class  1  Raw  milk  from  producers 
whose  herds  are  tested  for  both  tul>ercu- 
losis  and  Bang's  Disease. 

Class  11 -Raw  milk  from  producers 
whose  herds  are  tested  for  tuberculosis 

Claw    III— Raw   milk   from    producers 
who   retail    their    milk    and   whose    herds 
are  tested  for  tuberculosis 
Class  IV-  Certified  milk 
Class  V  -Pasteurized  milk. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  contest  is  not 
so  much  to  award  prizes  as  to  encourage 
and    to   educate   dairymen   to   produce   a 
high  quality  milk      Those  dairymen  who 
have  never  exhibited    milk   at    the  show 
are  encouraged  to  prepare  and  send  in  a 
sample  to  this  coming  show  for  they  may 
win  a  prize  and  in  any  event  will  receive 
soon  after  the  show  a  score  card  giving 
the    bacteria    count,    sediment    score,    fat 
and  milk  solids  tests,  and  the  flavor  score. 
The  score  card  carrying   the  information 
that  it  does  is  a  real  aid  to  persons  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  effective  their  milk 
production  methods  are 

Premium  lists  and  rules  for  the  show 
may  be  obtained  from  the  county  agents 
or  direct  from  John  1  1.  Light.  Pennsylva- 
nia Farm  Show.  1  larrisburg.  Pa. 

To  prepare  a  sample  for  the  show,  it 
will  be  found  beneficial  to  wash  the  cow's 
udders,  to  sterilize  the  milk  pails  and  the 
pint  milk  bottles,  and  to  coo!  the  milk  as 
soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cows  to 
30  !•",  if  possible. 

Old  cows  and  tows  more  than  six 
months  in  milk  often  produce  milk  with 
what  is  described  as  a  cardboard  flavor. 
To  prevent  this  trouble,  use  milk  only 
from  cows  that  have  freshened  since  last 
September. 


9    YEARS'     SERVICE 
IN   SUPPLYING    MONEY 

for  Crop  and  Livestock  Production  and  Marketing 

r^URING  nine  years  of  operation,  the  twelve  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
D  have  performed  these  vital  services  for  American  Agncujture: 

1    A.lvanced    money  on    more  than   400.000  farmers'  notes  to  the  amount  o 
J;6^Xor)  for  "(Vi9"nstitutions-Danks,  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  and 
Uv.irlik   Loan  cl;mpanies.    These  notes  were  ^iven  for  ,aKr.cultural  purposes, 
induaing  the  raising,  breeding,  tattening  ana  mai^ctu.K-....^— - 

commercial  loans  and  long-term  mortgage  loans. 

FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANKS 

Springfield.Mass.      St.  Paul.  Minn.        Houston    T.x. 
N«w  Orleans.  La.        Wichita.  Kan.  Omaha.  Nab. 

Spokana.  Wash.  ^"^•'.V' *L"'; 

Columbia, 


These  birds  will  come  from  Stales  .s  far 
south  as  Florida,  as  far  north  as  Maine, 
and  as  far  west  as  Missouri 

The  entries  in  the  livestock  and  poultry 
sections  total  4.943  compared  to  4.207  a 
year  ago.  an  increase  of  18  per  cent. 
Convenient  Parking 
Additional      parking      accommodations 
with   F>0'»ts  and   cables  to  insure  system- 
atic arrangement  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  have  been  completed     The  parking 
area,  sulhcient  to  take  care  of  5.000  cars, 
is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  Show  building. 
Special  railroad  rates  are  being  offered 
to  members  of  all  organizations  cooperat- 
ing in  the  Show.    These  reduced  rate.-*  are 
available  throughout   Pennsylvania.   New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Delaware.  Maryland. 
District  of  Columbia.  Virginia  and  West 

Virginia. 

The  Commission  which  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Pennsylvania  I  arm 
Show  includes:  Gilford  Pinchot.  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania;  John  A  McSparran. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (chairman);  R. 
L  Wtttt.s.  Dean  of  Agriculture.  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College:  M  S  McDowell.  Dir- 
ector  of  Agricultural  Extension.  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College;  W.  S  I  lagar.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  1 1  C.  I  etterolf. 
State  Director  of  Agricultural  Education; 
Miles  llorst.  Secretary.  Pennsylvaiiia 
Potato  Growers'  Association;  1 1  D.  Alle 
bach.  President.  Inter-State  M.Ik  Pro- 
ducers' Association;  and  John  11  Light. 
Secretary.     Pennsylvania    State    Grange. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  -  WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  C,,l»r  CarJ,  and   BooMe.    •'»■"'■;;  •;";"''"'',. 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc.  PHILADELPHIA 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Inccrporatca 

Flint  Buildin«.  :'I9  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Representing  over  "•".""  ''ri'JiJ'V'"" 
in  the  I'luU.lelphia  MilW  bhe.1 

OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Alle»»ach.  I're»i<lenl 

l-rederick  .Shnngle.  Vice  I'renidenI 

I     K.  Zi.Ucfs.  Srcret«rv 

AuRUiit  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary 

Kolwrt  I".  IWinton,    Treasurer 

I".  M.   TwimnR.  Assistant   Treasurer 

Board  of  Director* 

H  D.  AlloUch.  Trappe.  M.mtR.omery  Co..  I'.. 
S  K.  An.lrews.  lIurl.K^W.  •J'"';'''"'*;  ^"  '  r  ' 
J.  H.  Bennetch.  .Sheridan.  R.  D..  Ulwnon  I 

I'a 
Ira  I.  Book.  Stra.hurg.  Lanroster  <    ...  I'a. 
f,e.l.  Bleilrr.  l-ehiuh  Co..  I'a. 
Rul«;rl  T.  H.iulon.  West  Chester.  <  ..ester  Co.. 

Pa 
H.  W.  Cook.  New  Castle  f  ....  IJ«I. 
E.  H.  IJonuvan.  Smvr..a.  R.  I)  .  Kent  Co..  I)e  . 
K.   Nelson  James.  K.s.nK  bun.  Cec.l  Co..  M.  . 
I    W    Ke.th.Cenlerville.  Queen  AnnesCo^.M.1. 
li.   T  l.auver.  Hort  Royal.  Juan.ta  Co.     Pa. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  K  ..ton     I  alU.t  Co..  Md. 
Wm.  Men.lenh«ll.  (heater  Co.    Pa. 
I    V.  Otto.  Ca.l.slc.  K.  IJ.    Cumberland  Co..  la. 
(Hester  II.  G,..s.    Manchester.  York  \?-J' 
C.    P.    Preston.    Nottingham.    R.    U  .    l-hester 

All.e.l"sarl«'.  Bower..  Berks  ^o.  Pa. 

J„hn  t  a.vel  Sutton.  Kenne.lyviUe.  Kent  Co.. 

Fre-lenik    Sh.ngle.    Trenton.    R.    O..    Mercer 

'      C^Tallman.  Mount  Holly.  Burlington  Co.. 

N  J 
R.  I.    Tiissry.  HollidaysburR.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  Aleaan.lr.a,  1  lunt.ngton  Co.. 

S.  U.    Troutman.  Bclford.  R.  tX.  Bedford  Co.. 

r    M.^Tw.ninil.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co^.  Pa. 

!•■.  P.   Willils.  War.l.  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 

A     H.    Wa.ld.i.gton.    Womlslown.    Salem    t-o.. 

B.  11.  \Helly.  Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
':LLL  PHONE  No.  I 


WARNER 
LIME 


Executive  Committee 

H.  I).  AUebach.  Chairman 

r-      I      ■    L  c:l,...ol.  A.  B.  WaddinRton 

rrederick  .^Dangle  '^'         . 

1-.  P.  W.llita 

l<.  I.  'Tuhsev 

I-..  H.  Donov.in 


F..  Nelson  James 
A.  R.  Matvcl 


J.  M  Fry.  assistant  Director.  Agricultural 
Extension.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  is 
secretary  of  the  Commission  The  Com- 
mission is  supported  in  its  efforts  by  the 
agricultural  associations  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

As  in  the  past,  no  admission  will  be 
charged  to  see  the  Show. 

Aluminum  paint  does  not  flake  properly 
when  it  has  been  mixed  for  more  than 
thirty  days. 


for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


HAY,    GRAIN     FEED,    PRODUCE 

WANTED -Hay  Grain.  Potatoea.  Apple*. 
Onions,   etc.      Caiload*.      Pay   highest  market 

FOR*  SALE -Cotton  Seed  Meal.  Oil  Meal. 
Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal.  Dairy  Feed.  Poultry  Ftmi. 
Alfalfa  Hay.  Clover  Hay.  Ear  Corn. 

Write  immediately  for  our  prices 
The  Hamilton  Company,  New  Caatla,  P«. 


Oj 
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Januaij^ 


25% 
SAVINGS 


SECURITY 


100% 
PROTECTIQ 


RATES  25%  to  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES— 

THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.     And  the  future,  too,  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automobi 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will   realize   that  a  single  accident   may  cost  you   more   than  voi 
premium  for  ten  years. 


INTER-STATE 


jVlilk    Produce 

^i^r^i?r^NTHl7r»rrHB  interest  of  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  II 


'^•^'.?.:-^  ^ 


'^  » 


::^oCERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy 
covering  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a 
saving  of  25%  to  30%.  Truck  Insurance  at  a 
25%  saving. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  53.8%  in  pre- 
mium writings  for   1932  over   1931. 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workman's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  paid  a  dividend  from  the  first 
year  of  its  existence. 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fe  ^.uary,|1935 


No.  10 


Held  at  Harrisburg,  January  16-20 


'e^nnsi 


Dairvmen's  Association 

Holds  Meeting  in  Harrisburg 


SEE  ANY  OF  OUR  LOCAL  AGENTS— THERE  IS  ONE  LOCATED  NEAR  YOU 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CLIP    THIS    AND     MAIL    TODAY-  IT    OBLIGATES    YOU     IN     NO     WAY 


Both  in  entries  in  all  departments  and 
.ttendsnce.  the  seventeenth  Pennsylvania 
Ftrm  Producto  Show  continued  its  for- 
ward march  by  exceeding  all  previous 
^rd«  in  numbers.  More  than  78.000 
perwM  visited  the  Show  during  one  single 
J.y  Oanuary  18)  of  its  progress  from 
January  16th  to  20th  in  Harrisburg. 
liking  previous  records. 

The  tremendous  response  to  the  Farm 
Pfoducts  Show  this  year  demonstrated 
to  those  attending  the  fact  that  the  agri- 
cultural East  remains  solvent  in  the  face 
of  one  of  the  worst  depressions  in  the 
Mtion's  hUtory.  Uaders.  in  speaking 
before  the  various  agricultural  organiza- 
tiooa  holding  annual  meetings  in  conjunc- 
tioo  with  the  Farm  Products  Show,  voiced 
tliii  note  of  encouragement. 


PENNSYLVANIA  THESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


GENTLEMEN:  I  am  interested  in 

Compensation  Insurance  -     -     . 
HARRISBURG,  PA.  Truck  or  Automobile  Insurance 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


D 
D 


Name. 


Address 

STREET  AND  NUMBER 
Business ..Payroll 


CITY  COUNTY 

Make  of  Car Model 


Plow  with  the  Farmall ! 


THE  McCormick-Derring  Farmall  offers  the  row-crop  farmer  a  wonderful 
advantage.  With  this  sturdy.  4-cylinder,  2-plow  tractor  on  the  farm 
you  can  put  all  of  your  work  behind  you  quickly  with  power  from  the 
first  tillage  job  in  spring  to  the  last  belt  job  in  winter.  The  Farmall  pulls  a  2- 
bottom  plow  as  ably  as  does  any  other  tractor.  It  turns  short,  handles  easily, 
op>erates  economically,  and  requires  very  little  attention. 

As  the  season  progresses  you  can  shift  from  one  important  job  to  another 
with  amazing  speed.  Tilling,  plowing,  seeding,  planting  row  crops  (with  4-row 
planter),  cultivating  row  crops  (with  2  or  4-row  cultivator),  mowing,  rakmg, 
loading  hay,  harvesting  grain,  harvesting  corn,  and  doing  the  hundred  and  one 
belt  jobs  around  the  farm. 

You  can't  beat  the  Farmall.  It  makes  the  horseless  farm  practicable  and 
possible.     It  cuts  the  comers  off  exF>ense  and  puts  the  profit  in  your  pocket. 

We  can't  tell  you  the  whole  Farmall  story  here;  but  we  can  prove  every 
point  in  mighty  quick  time  if  you'll  ask  us  for  a  field  demonstration. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF    AMERICA 
Incorporattd 

HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


READ  THE 


as  a  long-time  program  of  better  market- 
ing, just  distribution,  a  sound  land  policy 
and  better  world  relationships. 

"What  can  we  do  about  it?  Get  rid  of 
our  moss-back  philosophy  and  half-baked 
theories.  For  this  present  emergency 
farm  prices  must  be  lifted  by  equality  in 
legislation  and  better  marketing  machin- 
ery, and  the  proposed  domestic  allotment 
legislation  can  be  simplified  and  made 
workable. 

"The  second  step  is  to  provide  a  more 
stable  measure  of  value.  It's  not  inflation 
but  reflation  that  agriculture  demands. 
Rural  finance  must  have  consideration 
along  with  commercial  interests.  Economy 
will  reduce  taxation. 

"Finally,  until  we  re-awaken  the  courage 
and  the  confidence  and  hope  of  the  nation. 


The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg 
on  January  18th  and  19th  during  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Producte  Show. 

The  program  was  opened  with  a  Dairy- 
men's Banquet  held  at  the  Fifth  Street 
Methodist  Church,  at  which  Dr.  E.  S. 
Deubler,  President,  acted   as  toastmaster. 

Greetings  were  brought  to  the  dairy- 
men assembled  by  Honorable  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvemia  who  announced  that 
$2,000,000  had  been  retained  in  the  1933- 
35  State  budget  for  payment  of  indemni- 
ties in  the  eradication  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis. 

John  A.  McSparran  made  a  brief  and 
earnest  plea  to  enlist  the  efforU  of  every 


ducing  between  450  and  500  pounds 
butterfat  and  7  gold  ribbons  to  herds 
producing  over  500  pounds  butterfat. 

Pennsylvania    Federation    of    Holstein 
Clubs  awarded  a  loving  cup  to  A.  C.  Slifer. 
Lewisburg.    Pa..    High    D.H.l.A.    herd- 
lbs,  milk  14569.  lbs.  fat  538.8.    A  model 
cow  was  presented   by   the  Pennsylvania 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  Mercer  Sanitorium. 
Mercer.  Pa.  for  High  D.H.l.A.  herd -lbs. 
milk  9541.  lbs.  fat  529.8.     A  model  cow 
to    estate    of    W     L.    Glatfelter.    Spring 
Grove.   Pa.   for  high  R.  of  M.  cow  -lbs. 
milk  14105.  lbs.  fat  853.7;  and  a  model 
cow  to  Mercer  Sanitorium.  Mercer.  Pa.  for 
High  D.H.l.A.  cow— lbs.  milk  11093.  lbs. 
fat  695  8.    Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breed- 
er's Association  awarded  a  cream  jug  to 
Farmhill  Dairy.  Sewickley.  Pa.  for  high 


Milk  Producers  Review 


KEEP  POSTED  ON 
MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Check  Your  Milk  Prices  on  Official  Quotations 

(See  page  5) 


Do  Your  Women  Folks  Read  the 
"HOME  AND   HEALTH  PAGE?" 
It  Will  Interest  Them 


And  don't  forget  the  Advertisements.  Maybe  you 
can  save  money  —  and  when  you  do  write  th« 
advertisers,  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  ad  in 
the  "Milk  Producers  Review". 


Norman  C.   Maul*. 


MILK  EXHlBlIh  A  I    PKNNA.  FARM  PRODUCTS  f "O^-'N  COMPETmON  [OR^^'^^JES  ,„t„.Stat.  Dainr  Council.      Al«,  th. 

■■BrooUaaU  Farn,;.,Quarr..n..  P..  ,o,    .K.  ,>^,^a.>..,  .H,  M,H.,>.^^»U.  .^.K^^|U^^^ 


Tlie  Show  was  formally  opened  by  a 
meeting  at  which  addresses  were 
m»de  by  Honorable  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
•ylvMjia  and  L.  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the 
Nttiooal  Grange.  A  forty-voice  male 
dxmu  of  the  Flory  Milling  Company 
•Mg  before  and  after  the  addresses 

"Although   the  dollar   of    the   average 
fwrner  throughout  the  United  States  is 
worth  only  forty-nine  cents",  said  Gov- 
•raor  Pinchot.  "the  Pennsylvania  farmer's 
<Wlar  is  worth  seventy  cents  in  purchasing 
power."    He  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
burden  of  extreme  taxation  must  be  lifted 
"om  the  shoulders  of  agriculture  if  this 
'*»«:  industry  of   the  country   is   to  be 
*'^     He  asked,   therefore,   support  in 
'*'•  program  for  economy,  and  pledged  his 
<«»tinued  effort   to   put   more   township 
"•wJ*  into  the  State  highway  system. 
We  must  combine  rugged  individual- 
Zjjttwith  organized  effort  today",  said  L. 
TsTsber.  in  a  ulk  on  "The  Paradox  of 
'«h'"      "This   is   the   greatest   period 
*»K  the  American  Revolution  in  which 
'o  lw«,  for  the  world  is  in  the  remaking. 
"*  fwt  the  tolving  of  big  problema  such 


and  until  the  proper  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  life, 
the  hope  for  a  better  day  will  not  be 
realized." 

Exhibits  and  Demonstration* 
Every  foot  of  exhibit  space  in  the 
mammoth  Farm  Products  Show  building, 
which  was  occupied  for  the  third  season 
this  year,  was  filled  with  hundreds  of 
private  and  public  exhibitors.  State  de- 
partments offered  educational  displays; 
vocational  schools  presented  displays  and 
demonstrations  of  practical  value  to  the 
spectators;  the  agricultural  extension 
service  gave  hourly  demonstrations  to  the 
passersby  in  practices;  while  the  livestock, 
poultry  and  apple  entries  were  more  varied 
than  ever  heretofore. 

One  of  the  special  features  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  was  that  of  the 
distribution  of  potatoes  with  butter,  baked 
on  the  spot  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  Association. 
On  "Vocational  School  Day"  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
attended  the  various  evenU  which  were 

staged  in  its  connection. 

(Continuad  on  pag*  2) 


dairy  farmer  in  the  passage  of  a  proposed 
chain  store  taxation  bill. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  made 
by  Dr  Ralph  D.  Hetzel.  President  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  who  spoke 
on  "Perplexities  Around  Us  "  "We  are 
in  a  period  when  discriminating  minds 
must  sort  out  the  destructive  and  the 
constructive  influences",  said  Dr.  Hetzel. 
"We  must  look  forward  not  backward. 
There  are  no  simple  easy  panaceas  to 
cover  all  ills.  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you  is  perhaps 
a  new  sure-cure.  It  is  new  only  because 
it  has  never  been  really  applied." 

Announcement  was  made  at  that  time 
of  the  various  awards  for  dairy  production 
records.  The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association  awarded  during  the  year  923 
merit  ribbons  to  D.  H.  I  A.  herds  produc- 
ing over  300  pounds  of  butterfat.  of  which 
there  were  554  red  ribbons  to  herds 
producing  between  300  and  350  pounds 
of  butterfat;  275  blue  ribbons  to  herds 
producing  between  350  and  400  pounds 
butterfat:  72  purple  ribbons  to  herds 
producing  between  400  and  450  pounds 
butterfat:  15  silver  ribbons  to  herds  pro- 


DH.I.A.   herd— lbs.   milk  8893.   lbs.   fat 
449.1.  National     Ayrshire     Breeder's 

Association  awarded  a  trophy  to  James 
Dayhoss.  Waynesboro.  Pa  for  High  D.H. 
I. A.  herd  -lbs.  milk  9860.  lbs  fat  413.0; 
a  trophy  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche.  Douglass- 
ville.  Pa.  for  high  herd  in  herd  test — 
lbs.  milk  10909.  lbs.  fat  447.7  and  a  trophy 
to  National  Farm  School.  Doylestown.  Pa. 
for  the  second  high  herd  in  herd  test  — 
lbs.  milk  10494,  lbs.  fat  430  4.  A  set  of 
three  tuned  Swiss  bells  offered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss  Breeder's 
Association  was  awarded  to  Miss  Irma  C. 
Wohlwend,  Salina.  Pa.  for  high  D.H  I. A. 
herd— lbs.  milk  10162.  lbs.  fat  400.0 

On  the  second  day's  session.  Dr.  E.  S. 
Deubler.  Narberth.  Pa..  President  of  the 
Association,  presided. 

The  following  addresses  were  presented: 
"Feeding  Under  Present  Conditions". 
R.  H.  Olmstead.  Dairy  Husbandry  Elx- 
tension.  Pennsylvania  State  College;  "The 
Dairy  Situation  and  Future  Outlook", 
Dr.  F.  P.  Weaver,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Elconomics.  Peniwylvania  State  Col- 
lege; "The  New  Jersey  MUk  Regulations". 
(CootiBiMd  on  pafa  3) 
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New  Jersey  Holds 

Agricultural  Week 

Agricultural  Week  was  observed  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  with  the  meetings  of 
eight  state-wide  agricultural  organizations, 
the  annual  convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Poultry  Association,  twenty-one 
affiliated  sroups  and  the  annual  New 
Jersey  Farm  Show. 

The  week's  activities  opened  with  the 
holding  of  the  18th  Annual  State  Agricul- 
tural Convention.  Governor  A.  Harry 
Moore,  in  addressing  the  Convention, 
reminded  his  audience  "that  the  great 
proportion  of  your  taxes  is  spent  at  home; 
you  must  insist  on  reductions  at  home  in 
order  to  obtain  tax  relief." 

The  two  following  directors  were  elected 
to  four-year  terms  on  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture — Richard  D.  Barclay  of  River- 
ton,  and  Staats  C.  Stillwell  of  Freehold. 

Competitive  exhibits  of  the  finest 
products  of  New  Jersey's  farms  were  on 
display,  together  with  a  wide  assortment 
of  farm  machinery  and  equipment.  Among 
the  products  shown  were  high  quality 
apples,  sweet  potatoes,  potatoes,  corn, 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Labor-saving 
home  equipment  and  educational  exhibits 
were  also  shown. 

A  feature  among  the  exhibits  was  the 
reproduction  of  a  life-sized  New  Jersey 
farm  scene  of  100  years  ago,  showing  old- 
fashioned  farm  implements  and  household 
equipment. 

More  than  250  New  Jersey  dairymen 
whose  herds  have  made  excellent  milk  and 
butterfat  production  records  during  the 
past  year  were  honored  by  the  State 
College  Agriculture  and  Elxperiment  Sta- 
tion at  a  Dairymen's  Banquet. 

A  special  program  of  home  economics 
demonstrations  and  talks  were  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  women.  "Economic- 
al Meal  Planning"  and  "The  Use  of  Honey 
in  Cookery"  were  among  the  timely 
topics  demonstrated.  The  New  Division 
of  the  Women's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  also  held  a  meeting. 

Among  the  organizations  holding  meet- 
ings in  Trenton  during  Agricultural  Week 
were  the  following: — the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  New 
Jersey  Beekeeper's  Association,  the 
Eastern  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  Jersey  Official  Grade  A 
Milk  Dealer's  Association,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cooperative  Association  of  New 
Jeraey,  the  New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Associa- 
tion, the  New  Jersey  State  Potato  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry 
Association  and  the  New  Jersey  Federa- 
tion of  County   Boards   of   Agriculture. 


Students  From  4  States 
In  Penna.  State  College 
Dairy  Short  Courses 

Four  states,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  repre- 
sented by  advance  registrations  for  the 
dairy  manufacturing  short  courses  at  the 
Peniuylvania  State  College,  January  9  to 
February  18,  according  to  Dean  R.  L. 
Watta.  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Among  those  registered  are  Paul  D. 
Ziegler,  Tamaqua:  William  C.  Ibach,  Jr.. 
Wilkea-Barre;  Henry  Sychetz.  Reading: 
Russell  Reiblich,  Woodlawn.  Maryland; 
C.  M.  Switzer,  Monticello.  New  York; 
Wesley  Hall.  Bethlehem;  Wilfred  Brodeur, 
Glen  Falls.  New  York;  Edwin  J.  Brooks. 
Gwynedd  Valley;  Mrs.  Faith  Rasmussen, 
Harrisburg:  Irvin  L.  Wakeley,  Beaver; 
Harry  B.  Danner,  Oxford;  Harry  A.  Daw- 
son, Enon  Valley,  and  Wesley  P.  Shulte, 
Ventnor  City,  New  Jersey. 


National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers 
Federation  Adopt  Important  Policies 


Uncle  Ab  says  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  save 
when  saving  is  the  popular  thing  to  do. 


Four  resolutions  of  policy  were  adopted 
by  representatives  of  the  member  asso- 
ciations of  the  National  Federation  in 
session  at  Chicago  January  6  and  7. 
T_i.-_«  rcccl-uticn:  v.-cr;  ccr.firrr-.e^  ^"  *^" 
directors  meeting  and  will  stand  as  the 
policy  of  the  Federation.  The  resolutions 
referred  to  follow: 

Resolution    on    Federal    Farm    Allot- 
ment Legislation 

In  recommending  a  policy  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  dairy  products  in  the 
pending  federal  farm  relief  allotment  bill, 
the  representatives  of  the  member  asso- 
ciations of  the  Federation  in  special  meet- 
ing at  Chicago,  January  6.  1933  are  actu- 
ated by  the  following  considerations: 

First,  dairying  is  the  largest  single 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  cash  value  of 
dairy  products  at  the  farm  in  1929  was 
over  $1,800,000,000.  The  dairy  farm 
investment  in  that  year  was  nearly 
$6,000,000,000  in  land  and  buildings  and 
approximately  $575,000,000  in  dairy  equip- 
ment. The  number  of  dairy  producers  is 
over  2,500,000  and  they  are  more  exten- 
sively distributed  than  are  the  producers 
of  any  other  major  agricultural  commodi- 
ty At  least  1 2.500.000  persons  who  live  on 
farms  are  deF>endent  for  their  livelihood  on 
the  returns  of  dairying. 

Second,  all  agricultural  products  are 
now  lower  in  purchasing  power  than  are 
the  products  which  farmers  must  buy  and 
dairy  products  have  shared  greatly  in  that 
decline  to  a  position  of  marked  disparity 
between  the  returns  of  urban  industry  and 
the  returns  of  agriculture.  As  a  result, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers,  includ- 
ing dairy  farmers,  have  already  lost  their 
equities  in  the  farms  which  they  have 
called  their  homes 

Third,  in  part  some  of  the  ills  of  agri- 
culture are  traceable  to  acts  of  govern- 
ment and  it  now  seems  to  us  absolutely 
imperative  that  government  through  ame- 
lioratory  legislation  do  all  in  its  power  to 
rectify  these  wrongs  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  those  who  live  on  farms. 

Fourth,  we  regard  the  proposed  federal 
allotment  legislation  as  only  one  sincere 
effort  toward  what  must  be  a  series  of 
necessary  legislative  efforts  to  improve 
the  economic  condition  of  agriculture. 
Other  needed  legislation  must  follow  and 
follow  quickly  if  agriculture  is  to  be  saved 
from  further  collapse. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federation  first 
endorse  the  previous  action  of  its  execu- 
tive committee  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Second,  that  the  board  insist  upon 
clarifying  amendments  to  the  i>ending 
federal  bill  with  respect  to  the  utilization 
of  any  acreages  of  field  or  other  crops 
named  in  the  bill  to  the  end  that  protection 
will  be  given  those  agricultural  commodi- 
ties which  now  are  so  nearly  on  an  ex- 
portable basis  that  a  small  percentage  of 
national  increase  of  production  or  a 
national  decrease  of  consumption  would 
place  these  commodities  on  an  exportable 
basis.  If  such  amendments  cannot  be 
secured,  we  recommend  in  order  to  protect 
our  producers  from  disastrous  production 
increases,  that  the  directors  instruct  their 
officers  and  their  proper  committees  to 
oppose  the  legislation. 

Third,  that  the  directors  seek  the  in- 
clusion in  the  bill  of  dairy  products  on 
the  basis  of  butterfat  in  all  of  its  forms. 

Fourth,  that  the  directors  place  in  the 
hands  of  its  executive  committee  full 
power  to  act  in  behalf  of  this  program. 


Resolution  on  Monetary  Reform 

This  meeting  of  representatives  of 
Member  Associations  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers*   Federation  in 

of  the  Federation  at  Chicago,  January  6-7, 
1933  believes: 

1.  That  the  most  important  problem 
before  the  country  today  is  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  commodity  prices,  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial,  to  a  level  equal  to 
the  average  of  1923-29,  that  being  the  base 
upon  which  most  of  the  fixed  charges  such 
as  debts,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
public  service  charges,  such  as  railroad 
rates,  doctors'  bills,  telephone  rates,  and 
other  u  tility  charges  have  been  established ; 

2.  That  no  concrete  or  specific  method 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  reestab- 
lishment  of  prices  has  been  brought  for- 
ward, except  in  the  plans  of  the  Farm 
Organizations  for  change  in  the  monetary 
system ; 

3.  That  a  definite  measure  of  reflation 
to  the  1923-29  level  is  imperative; 

4.  That  the  reflation  should  have  a 
definite  measure  of  control; 

5.  That  of  all  the  suggestions  yet  ad- 
vanced, that  of  increasing  the  value  of 
gold  from  $20.67  to  $30.00  per  ounce  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  dollar 
from  23.22  grains  of  gold  per  dollar  to  16. 
grains  of  gold  per  dollar,  appears  to  be 
the  most  logical  proposal; 

6.  That  there  be  given  to  some  agency 
power  to  readjust  the  value  of  gold  in  the 
dollar  in  order  that  such  price  levels  may 
be  maintained. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  That  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
method  indicated  above  as  suggested  by 
the  Farm  Organizations,  or  in  favor  of 
any  other  equally  effective  method  which 
will  give  adequate  protection  to  Agricul- 
ture. 

We  Further  Recommend  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
use  every  power  at  its  command  to  further 
legislation  to  this  end.  and  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interest  of  Agriculture  in 
such  legislation. 

Resolution  On  Rural  Credit 

The  representative  of  the  member  asso- 
ciations of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  in  Special  session 
at  Chicago.  January  6-7,  1933  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  directors  of  the  Federation 
the  dire  distress  of  American  farmers  who 
are  now  saddled  with  a  huge  mortgage 
debt  made  for  the  most  part  in  times  when 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm  commodities 
was  far  greater  than  now.  Under  such 
conditions  our  farmers  cannot  hope  to  pay 
principal,  interest,  and  taxes  without 
having  some  degree  of  relief. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
directors  adopt  a  resolution  including  the 
following: 

1 .  That  federal  assistance  be  made 
available  to  relieve  distressed  debtors 
and  creditors  under  such  terms  that  past 
due  payments  of  principal,  interest  and 
taxes  may  be  added  to  the  amounts  of 
the  mortgages,  but  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
debt  period,  and  that  the  debtors  be  given 
the  benefits  of  any  voluntary  discounts 
of  the  principal,  or  lowering  of  interest 
rates,  and  that  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
debts,  a  long-time  period  of  re-amortiza- 
tion be  arranged. 

2.  That  the  board  of  directors  should 
favor  the  setting  up  of  a  national  system 
of  farm  mortgage  debt  conciliation  boards 
for  the  voluntary  settlement  of  mortgage 
problem. 

3.  That  the  board  give  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federation  full  power 


the    administration    of    the 
agencies    of    the    federal 

protect    the    interests  o| 
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^^^^5-M  proposed  Penna.  Chain  Store  Regulation 

Is   of   such  111  .   _  1  .1  I; .;„_     ^(    »k>    ai-t    wViirK     r«>nort 


to  work  out   the  details  of  such  I  tk  '         ~                                         •           f  th 

including  the  proposed  reorganizsti.  In  the  House  of      epresen  a 

I     ••..__     .,    .1             ,*•  '      I    Assemby    of    Pennsylvania    in 

le    rural  o^  General    A'sem  ^^ _    p_^      ^  ^;„    ,^„. 

governmat 
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order    to 
farmers 

Resolution  on  the  Federal  Farm 
and  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
The  renresentatives  of  memhor  ...... 

tions  of  the  National  Cooperative  M 
Producers'  Federation  in  joint  leaj 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ft 
eration  at  Chicago.  January  6-7,  \\ 
recommend  that  the  directors  of  ( 
Federation  reiterate  the  Federate 
position    in    the   support   of   the  Fe4     ofai^if^f  o' 


'^^'on'at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  bill,  known 
"^House  Bill  No.  31.  has  been  introduced 
%r.  Fitzgerald  (Erie  County).  "Im- 
ling  an  additional  excise  tax  on  each 
or  mercantile  establishment  in 
!l!l  of  one  operated  or  maintained  with- 
'  this  Commonwealth  under  the  same 
JktsI  management,  supervision  or  own- 

,Thi«  bill,   in   substance   applies   "that 

„ay  person,  co-partnership,   association 

^   corporation     opening     establishing. 

maintaining    two    or    more 


Farm  Board  as  expressed  in  Resoluti 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  «a 
delegates'  meeting  of  the  FederaUi 
San  Francisco,  October  3-4-5,  1932. 

We  further  recommend  to  the  G)M| 
of  the  United  States  as  a  result  o(| 
experience  with  the  working  of  thefc 
that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  caa  ^ 
serve  the  agricultural  cooperative  nM 
ment  if  it  is  maintained  as  an  indepci^ 
board.  Also  we  do  not  believe  it  tolxi 
the  best  interests  of  the  cooperative ook 
ment  for  the  function  of  service  to i 
separated  from  che  function  of  lendi^ 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pren 
functions  of  the  Board  should  be  divide 


or  it  or  any  of  its  divisions  be  traiufeni     Iw^ch  additional  store. 


to  any  other  branch  of  the  FedrrJ  at 
ablishment. 


^  or  mercantile  establishments  within 
^  Commonwealth  under  the  same 
-neral  management  supervision  or  own- 
aJup  shall  pay  the  excise  license  fees 
kgeinafter  provided  for  the  privilege  of 
-xning.  establishing,  operating  or  main- 
lining such  stores  or  mercantile  estab- 
liJiraents.  The  excise  license  fees  herein 
pnwided  shall  be  paid  annually  and  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  The 
ocis*  license  fees  herein  provided  shall 
ttu  follows: 

!(,)  Upon  each  store  in  excess  of  one 
but  not  to  exceed  five,  the  annual  excise 
SjeBK  tax  shall   be  ten   dollars  ($10.00) 


T. 


Pennsylvania  Farm 

Products  Shot 

(Continued  from  pace  I) 

Eighteen  students  in  Pennsyhna 
vocational  agricultural  schools  retail 
the  Keystone  Farmer  degree,  the  awn 
being  made  at  the  annual  meetini : 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
award  is  the  highest  which  can  be  i 
by  the  organization  in  Pennsylvania 

The  winners  were:  E^dward  Spic|t 
Howard  Ferguson,  1 1.  Irwin  Knox.  Din 
L.  Frazeeand  Glenn  Manon,  allofTriaii! 
Washington  County;  Thomas  Lutz,  Hi» 
ington  Township.  Luzerne  County:  Joii 
Mcintosh  and  1  lerbert  I  leberlein.  EA 
boro;  John  Lynch.  Jr..  West  FallowUi 
Milo  Connick  and  Nevin  Smith,  Conneu: 
ville;  Clark  Hutchinson.  Slippery  Roa 
Melvin  Keller.  Glenn  A.  1  leckman  m 
George  M.  Myers,  St.  Thomas;  Chuls 
C  Bistline,  Newville;  Ralph  Keind 
Towanda,  and  i  larold  I  lutchinson,  Qiw 
ville. 

Seventy-eight  thousand  persons  wit» 
sed  a  pageant,  "Citizens  of  Tomonw 
presented  by  4-1 1  Club  boys  emd  and|i« 
in  the  judging  arena  of  the  show  buiU"! 
The  march  of  civilization,  particular!;  • 
that  march  affected  agriculture,  wai  Jf 
picted  in  allegorical  form  by  •eve* 
hundred  boys  and  girls  who  made  tw 
own  costumes  and  stage  properties 

H.   D.  Allebach   Re-elected  Pr6ii<ii' 
Agricultural  Council 

The  Agricultural  Council,  composd' 
delegates  from  36  farm  organizatiooi 
on  record  for  relief  for  the  farmer  H* 
taxation  by  asking  for  a  program  of  P' 
emment  economy,  and  an  increase  m  '* 
state  subsidies  for  rural  schools  and  W* 
A  sF>ecial  taxation  committee  was  fora* 

The  Council  passed  a  resolution  naiii*! 
a  committee  to  ask  the  Public  S«r* 
Commission  to  modify  a  ruling  affecW 
trucks  carrying  farm  products,  particaw'^ 
ly  milk.  A  new  ruling,  it  was  annouB* 
went  into  effect  on  January  I  and  W"* 
farmers  hauling  their  neighbor's  niiu 
market  to  get  certificates  of  public  cob** 
ience  and  file  tariff  schedules  with  V 
Public  Service  Commission. 

H.  D.  Allebach  was  re-elected  pre«i<l* 
of  the  Council,  John  Rice,  vice  prewo* 
and  Milee  Herat,  secretary. 


(b)  Upon  each  store  in  excess  of  five 
but  not  to  exceed  ten  the  annual  excise 
i«Me  tax  shall  be  fifteen  dollars  ($1  5.00) 
for  each  such  additional  store. 

(c)  Upon  each  store  in  excess  of  ten 
t«f  not  exceeding  twenty  the  annual  excise 
licosetax  shall  be  twenty  dollars  ($20  00) 
(or  each  such  additional  store. 

(d)  Upon  each  store  in  excess  of  twen- 
ty the  annual  excise  license  tax  shall  be 
twenty  five  dollars  ($25.00)  for  each  such 
additional  store. 

The  excise  license  tax  herein   imposed 
ilullnot  apply  to  gasoline  filling  stations. 
Section  2.  Elach  person  co-partnership, 
UHciation  and  corporation  who  or  which 
diall  open  establish,  operate  or  maintain 
two  or  more  stores  or  mercantile  estab- 
liikmenU    within     this     Commonwealth 
Bsder   the    same    general     management. 
•ipervision  or  ownership  shall  on  or  before 
tiielint  day  of  January  one  thousand  nine 
bundred  and  thirty  four  and  on  or  before 
the  first  day   of   January   of    each    year 
thereafter  file   with    the    Department    of 
Revenue  on   forms    proscribed    and    fur- 
niihed  by  it.  a  report  on  oath  or  affirmation 
letting  forth   the   name    and    address    or 
principal  place  of  business  of  such  persons, 
co-partnership,  association  or  corpwration 
the  Dumber  of  stores  or  mercantile  estab- 
Uiments  operated  or  maintained  or  to  be 
<iperated  or  maintained  within  this  Com- 
"wiwealth  under  the  same  general  man- 
Mement  or  ownership  together  with  the 
•Pedlic  address  of  each  such  store  or  mer-  . 
«ntiie    establishment     and     such     other 
felev&nt  information  as  the  Department  of 
Revenue  may  re<)uire  in  connection  with 
the  settlement   of   the   excise   license   tax 
"''einafter  imposed  and  shall  at  the  same 
'i'nepay  into  the  State  Treasury  through 
the  Department  of  f^cvcnue  the  amount  of 
the  excise  license  fee   appearing  on   said 
"port  to  be  due. 

Section  3  Any  person,  co-partnership, 
"•ociation  or  corporation  who  or  which 
•h*!!  open  or  establish  one  or  more  stores 
w  mercantile  establishments  within  this 
^monwealth  in  excess  of  one  under  the 
'•"'e  general  management,  supervision  or 
"'^nership  at  any  time  subse<|uent  to 
''^  first  day  of  January.  1934  and  subse- 
luent  to  the  first  day  of  January  of  any 
yw'  thereafter,  shall  before  commencing 
""•inesa  at  such  new  store  or  mercantile 
*t»blishment  file  with  the  Department  of 
'^'ve^ue  the  report  required  by  the  pre- 


ceding section  of  the  act  which  report 
shall  in  addition  show  the  number  of 
such  stores  or  mercantile  establishments 
at  that  time  operated  or  maintained  within 
this  Commonwealth  under  the  same  gen- 
eral management,  supervision  or  owner- 
ship and  shall  pay  into  the  State  Treasury 
through  the  Department  of  [Revenue,  the 

f    .1  :    .    l: f._    —    (_-. 

atnuuiit  oi    mc  «:««,•<»*.   ,.».».,,.»^   •«.>.   — •    

appearing  from  said  report  to  be  due  from 
such  additional  establishments. 

Section  4.  The  said  excise  license 
tax  shall  be  settled,  resettled  and  otherwise 
imposed  and  adjusted  in  the  same  manner 
within  the  same  period  of  time  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties,  interest  and 
the  right  of  resettlement,  review,  appeal 
and  refund  as  provided  by  law  in  the  case 
of  teixes  on  gross  receipts. 

Section   5       From  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  1934,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  co-partnership,  association 
or  corporation,  either  foreign  or  domestic 
to   open,    establish,    operate   or   maintain 
any  stores  or  mercantile  establishment  in 
the    Commonwealth     in     excess    of    one 
under    the    same    general     management, 
supervision    or    ownership    without    first 
having  made  the  report  and  paid  the  excise 
license  fees  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this    act.       Any    person,    co-partnership, 
association    or   corporation    violating   the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  sentence<i 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars  ($5,000  ).    Each  store  or  mercantile 
establishment  opened,  operated,  or  main- 
tained  in    violation   of   the   provisions  of 
this  act  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense 

__...  ■  Ki.  ■**■  1         ..-       ».._A.rl       Aft      \Almi 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and  ^ 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


Editor's  Note:  The  Rbove  proponeH  Act  w«» 
one  of  a  numlier  prcsentol  to  the  Uuar.l  o»  Uirec- 
tor.  o(  Ihe  Inler-Slale  Milk  I'r.xlucer."  Awociatlon 
and  had  the  approval  of  the  Board. 


Penna.  Dairymen's 

Association  Meeting 

(Continued   from  page   I) 

Dr  James  E.  Russell,  New  Jersey  Board  of 

Health. 

Also  on  "Penn-iylvania's  Bangs  Disease 
Regulations",  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce.  Director 
Penrwylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
I  larrisburg.  Pa.  and  on  "Aims  of  the 
Breed  Associations",  by  L  W.  Morley, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club. 

"While  milk  prices  have  fallen  49  per 
cent  in  the  past  few  years,  the  drop  has 
not  been  as  great  as  in  other  farm  crops, 
some  falling  as  much  as  66  per  cent",  said 
Dr.  F.  P  Weaver.  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
I  le  pointed  out  that  the  drop  in  consump- 
tion of  milk  reflected  in  the  receipts  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York, 
indicated  that  it  will  not  be  profitable  to 
increase  dairy  herds  in  the  next  four  years. 

Penna.  Milk  Inspectors 

Hold  Annual  Meeting 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Milk 
Inspectors  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  during  Farm  Products  Show  Week 
at  I  larrisburg.  The  sessions  were  held  at 
the  Penn-Harris  Hotel.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  president,  C.  R. 
Hostettler.  Palmerton.  Pa.;  vice  presi- 
dents. M  P.  Saponis.  Pottsville  and 
Kenneth  Webb.  Erie.  Pa;  secretary- 
treasurer.  George  C  Morris,  Camp  Hill. 
Pa.  S.  A.  Youngman,  Williamsport  and 
Oscar  Tischler.  Wilkes-Barre.  were  elected 
members  of  the  executive  committee      |£,^ 


Some  farmers  are  seed  growers  and 
most  farmers  are  seed  users;  the  seed  users 
would  make  more  money  if  they  bought 
new  seed  every  few  years  from  the  growers. 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  automobile  proves 
that  any  persons  may  be  just  another 
accident. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

By  agreement  with  the  Sales  Committee 
and  dealers  on  December  29th.  says  the 
"Michigan  Milk  Messenger",  official  organ 
of  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, the  price  for  January,  1933  milk  in 
the  Detroit  market  continues  the  same  as 
for  December.   I9:)2. 

Dealers  will  pay  $1 .60  delivered  Detroit 
for  80%  of  the  base  and  75  cents  at  re- 
ceiving stations  for  surplus  with  the  pro- 
vision that  should  the  average  monthly 
price  of  92  score  butter  Chicago,  times  V/i 
reach  a  higher  price  than  75  cenU,  the 
higher  price  will  prevail. 

The  December  equalized  80%  base 
price,  quoted  as  delivered  at  Detroit  is 
$1.47  per  cwt.  with  3.5  test.  The  surplus 
price  quoted  at  country  receiving  stations 
with  3.5  test  is  79  cents  per  cwt.  A  deduc- 
tion of  13  cents  is  made  from  the  $1.60 
price  for  80%  base  sold  to  Detroit  dealers 
to  etjualize  price  on  80%  base  handled 
outside  the  city. 

In  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  the  price  for 
plant  requirements  continues  at  $1  25 
per  cwt.  for  3.5  test. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  the  equalized  80% 
base  price  for  December  was  $1.34  per 
cwt.  for  3.8  test.  The  surplus  pi  ice  was  86 
cents  per  cwt. 

The  pool  deduction  from  base  price  as 
figured  for  Ann  Arbor  market  base  is  7 
cents  per  cwt. 

In    Saginaw,    Mich.,    November    sales 
were  made  at  $1 .00  per  cwt   for  fluid  sales 
and  82  cents  for  surplus.    Prices  are  based 
on  3.5  milk  delivered  Saginaw. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Quoting    from    the    "Dairymen's   Price 
Reporter"  we  note  that  prices  of  milk  for 
December.   1932,  range  as  follows  in  the 
varicnis  districts  of  Association  territory. 
In  District  No.   I  which  includes  Pitts- 
burgh and  suburban  markets,  the  price  of 
first    basic    milk,    f.    o.    b     Pittsburgh    is 
$1.26    per    cwt.,    or    $1083    per    gallon: 
second  basic.  $111  per  cwt.  or  $  0954  per 
gallon;  surplus  milk  83  cents  per  cwt.  or 
$0713  per  gallon.    First  basic  milk  at  the 
country  plants  is  77  cents  per  cwt.     Sec- 
ond basic.  77  cents  per  cwt.,  and  surplus 
milk.  76  cents  per  cwt.    In  District  No.  2 
the  price  of  basic  milk  is  $1.52  and  surplus 
84  cents  per  cwt.     In  District  No    3  the 
price  is  $1  25  for  all  milk  sold.    In  District 
No.   4,   the   price  was  $1  18   for  all  milk 
sold.    In  District  No   6  the  price  for  basic 
milk  was  92  cents  and  surplus,  62  cents 
per   cwt.      In   District   No.    7    the   prices 
were  $177  and  81  cents  respectively.     In 
District  No.  8  the  price  was  $1.29  for  all 
milk  sold.      In  District  No.    10,  first  sur- 
plus was  $1.27;  second  surplus.  $1.12  and 
basic.  86  cents  per  cwt.     In  District  No. 
12  the  price  of  basic  milk  is  $1 .62.  surplus. 
86  cents  per  cwt. 

Chicago,  III. 
Quoting  from  the  official  organ  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Association.  Chicago,  111.,  we 
note  that  the  January  price  for  milk  will 
be  $1.42  net  per  hundred  pounds  less 
adjustment  fund  assessment,  and  will 
apply  on  90%  of  basic  milk  sold. 

The  adjustment  fund  assessment  for 
the  month  of  December  is  5  cents,  making 
December  net  price  $137  per  hundred 
pounds  on  base  milk  The  operating  check 
off  for  the  month  of  December  is  3  cents 
per  hundred. 

All  prices  apply  to  3.5  milk.  f.  o.  b. 
country  plants  or  platforms  within  the  70 
mile  zone  plus  any  additional  differentials 
effective  on  sub-markets. 

The  December  manufacturing  price  is 
the  balance  of  the  milk  delivered  and  the 
price  is  3.5  times  92  score  Chicago  butter, 
flat,  or  .079  cents  net. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  December  base  price  quoted  in 
the  "Sanitary  Milk  Producer",  official 
organ  of  the  Sanitary  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  for  the  month 
of  December  1932.  was  $1.00  per  hundred 
pounds,   f.   o    b.    country  plants  for  3.5 

milk. 

The  December  net  surplus  price  is  91 
cents  for  first  surplus  f.  o.  b.  country 
while  second  surplus  for  the  same  month 
was  75  cents  per  cwt.,  3.5  milk  f  o.  b. 
country. 

This  is  the  lowest  base  price  for  milk 
yet  received  and  represents  what  the  lack 
of  cooperation  among  milk  shippers  in 
the  St.  Louis  area  is  costing  dairy  farmers 
in  the  area  Relating  to  the  December 
retail,  the  $1.00  base  price  is  perhaps 
without  exception  relatively  lower  than 
any  other  large  milk  market  in  the  coun- 
try. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Quoting  from  the  "Twin  City  Milk 
Producers'  Bulletin",  official  organ  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  we  note  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  paying  $1.16  per  hundred  pounds 
for  3.5  milk  delivered  Twin  Cities,  for  the 
month  of  December.  1932. 

Production  is  on  almost  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  last  year,  there  having  been 
a  decrease  from  the  month  of  .6%  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago 

The  amount  sold  as  market  milk  has 
decreased  about  1%  from  last  year's 
figures.  The  total  shows  that  about  38% 
of  our  milk  was  sold  to  distributors  while 
62%  had  to  be  manufactured,  of  which 
practically  all  was  separated. 

Critical  conditions  are  reported  in  the 
marketing  program  Competition  ha* 
been  serious  and  some  cooperating  buyers 
are  failing  to  pay  the  price. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Quoting  from  the  ''Dairymen's  League 
News",  official  organ  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association.  New 
York,  we  note  that  the  December  average 
price  received  for  all  Grade  B  milk,  in 
the  201-210  mile  rone,  testing  3.5  butter- 
fat, including  both  that  sold  direct  to 
dealers  and  that  handled  in  the  planU 
operated  by  the  Association,  will  amount 
to  approximately  $1,135  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  net  pool  price  paid  producers 
will  be  $1  08. 

Quoting  from  an  official  release  of  the 
Association:  "A  one-cent  a  quart  price 
reduction  put  into  effect  in  New  York 
City.  Monday  (January  23rd.  1932)  gave 
consumers  their  cheapest  milk  in  16  years, 
and  dairy  farmers  the  lowest  return  in 
54  years. 

"Existence  of  competitive  conditions 
leading  to  this  lowest  farmers  return  in  a 
half-century  traces  back  to  non-coopera- 
tive farmers  and  selfish  dealers  who  have 
blocked  efforts  to  organize  the  whole  in- 
dustry so  that  just  this  calamity  might  be 
avoided  The  cent  a  quart  retail  reduction 
equals  47  cents  per  hundred  pound*.  The 
farmers  price  is  being  reduced  24  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  the  other  23  cents 
being  absorbed  by  dealers." 


The  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders 
Association  elected  the  following  officers 
at  their  annual  business  meeting  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  during  Farm  Products 
Show  Week.  President.  K.  C.  Bagshaw, 
Hollidaysburg;  vice  president,  George 
Bown.  Forksville; secretary-treasurer.  Miss 
I.  C.  Wohlwend.  Salina;  directors,  J.  M. 
Delozier,  Hollidaysburg,  and  Frank  Zim- 
merman, Stoyestown. 
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General  business  conditions  during 
January  indicated  a  slight  upward  trend, 
as  much  as  might  be  expected  under  sea- 
sonable  weather  conditions.  Low  price 
levels  have  helped  some  manufacturing 
industries,  but  this  can  only  be  continued 
by  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pur- 
chase. 

Farm  price  levels  are  still  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  influenced  by  heavier  production  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  to  get  at  least  some 
money  to  pay  bills  and  make  moderate 
purchases  and  by  the  lack  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  purchaser. 

Economic  conditions  on  the  whole  have 
not  improved  to  a  point  where  full  business 
recovery  is  in  immediate  sight.  This 
situation  is  probably  due  to  a  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  general 
buying  public,  and  until  this  confidence 
is  restored,  until  we  have  more  faith  in 
our  own  institutions,  until  the  "water"  is 
wiped  out  of  possible  inflation,  in  almost 
every  line  of  business,  recovery  will 
probably  lag,  in  a  big  way,  until  many  of 
the  political  problems,  both  national  and 
state,  have  developed  greater  stability  of 
purpose,  which  should  be  in  the  near 
future. 

^  Business  recovery  must  start  some- 
where— some  say  in  the  recovery  of  the 
farmer — but  others  say,  how  can  the 
farmer  recover,  when  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  is  at  a  low  ebb> 
Surely,  until  the  farmer  gets  out  of  the 
loss  column  and  becomes  a  profit  making 
insritution,  he  can  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  potential  buyer  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducU.  be  they  what  they  may. 


Often  we  hear  of  complaints.  Too 
often  probably  because  the  dairymen,  in 
instances  may  think  that  the  association 
is  the  cure-all  for  all  of  his  ills. 

The  real  fact  is.  that  cooperation  may 
serve  in  alleviating  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties. This,  however,  means  that  a  full 
measure  of  cooperation  must  be  practiced. 
Too  often  there  is  a  weak  spot — one  over 
which  the  association  or  its  membership 
may  have  no  measure  of  control — and 
these  weak  spots  are  too  often  laid  at 
the  foot  of  the  association. 

Today  there  are  many  sources  of  these 
so  called  "weak  spots."  Consider  the 
possibility  of  individual  unorganized  dairy- 
men, who,  living  up  to  all  sanitary  regu- 
lations, may  be  flooding  your  market. 
Today  there  may  be  "cheap  milk",  just 
outside    the    organized    area,    waiting    to 
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come  into  your  market.  Today  economic 
conditions  may  have  driven  consumers 
to  purchases  of  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk,  offered  at  exceptionally  low  prices, 
far  below  the  parity  price  of  fluid  milk. 

If  one  would  carefully  consider  every 
angle  of  the  milk  marketing  situation,  not 
only  in  your  own  market  but  in  compet- 
ing markets  as  well  as  nearby  competitive 
nrmta     nnr   urnnlH    nKtain    an    inaiirht    mto 

the  situation  which  would  answer  many 
of  the  questions  that  arise  from  day  to 
day. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
is  that  of  over  production  and  unor- 
ganized competition  together  with  the 
reduced  buying  power  of  the  public. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  factors  that 
govern  the  market,  there  are  other  things, 
more  complete  in  their  nature.  Things 
the  ordinary  dairyman  does  not  consider, 
but  there  are  things  that  the  officers  of 
your  association  must  consider,  if  they 
can  assure  for  the  membership,  a  fair 
price,  based  on  market  conditions,  equal- 
ity or  parity  with  butter  prices,  with 
prices  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
and  with  fair  competitive  conditions  in 
the  area  on  the  whole. 

It's  the  combination  of  all  these  factors 
that  go  to  ntake  up  a  market,  and  with 
some  of  these  factors  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  it  becomes  just  that 
much  more  difficult  to  maintain  conditions 
on  a  satisfactory  individual  or  collective 
basis. 


Our  Problems  Are 

Many— How  Will 

We  Solve  Them? 

Not  only  is  the  dairjrman  confronted 
Mrith  problems  that  seem  hard  to  solve, 
but  agriculture  on  the  whole  is  confronted 
by  practically  many  of  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

Much  consideration  is  being  given  to 
proposed  farm  relief  measures,  particular- 
ly in  the  more  important  products,  such 
as  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco  and  hogs,  and 
numerous  relief  plans  have  been  proposed. 
Many,  if  not  all  of  these  plans  are  based 
on  controlled  production,  op>erating  in 
devious  ways.  Tltey  might,  in  a  measure, 
be  somewhat  similar  to  the  various  con- 
trolled or  basic  and  surplus  plans,  now 
being  used  by  many  of  the  cooperative 
milk  marketing  organizations.  They  may 
be  just  as  difficult  to  handle  as  are  some 
of  these  various  basic  and  surplus  milk 
marketing  programs. 

In  all  these  programs  the  factor  of 
•upply  and  demand  is  the  one  factor  of 
fundamental  importance.  In  practically 
all  of  them  the  volume  of  surplus  is  the 
controlling  factor.  An  excess  of  surplus 
may  get  beyond  its  bounds.  Its  dominat- 
ing value  and  its  relatively  low  price  as 
compared  to  the  current  demand  supply, 
may  even  prove  a  menace  to  the  stability 
of  the  basic  market. 

There  is  also  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  these  low  price  surpluses,  to  be- 
come absorbed,  by  some  means  or  other 
in  what  might  be  termed  the  stable  de- 
mand supply  and  thus  act  as  a  means  of 
cutting  off  some  portion  of  the  stable 
demand.  This  process  might  not  only 
limit  the  supply  but  might  also  tend 
toward  a  price  reduction. 

With  the  consumptive  demand  at  a  low 
ebb.  such  as  has  been  the  case  during  the 
present  depression,  the  balance  between 
supply  and  demand,  has  been  one  that  has 
tended  strongly  toward  unsatisfactory 
price  stabilization. 

Many  have  labored  to  bring  this  chaotic 
condition  to  an  end,  but  with  practically 
every  line  of  business  and  industry  in  a 
state  of  unrest,  this  problem  has  been  a 
tremendous  one 

True  cooperation,   from  the  beginning 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Milk  market  conditions  for  the  month  of  December  compare  favorably  to  nu4 
of  all  other  commodities  produced  on  the  farm.     The  production  of  milk  in  the  Plj 


delphia  area  has  steadily  increased,  according  to  reporU  we  have  received  from  J    |in<*^ 
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r        Jan.  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 


T^HR  LATEST  MARKET  PRICES  |   ..^.tvix:i;joJt°;u-jrJ:i'Cdrrr<:r.°A 

^  ^^ ■ '■        '^-  --    J------        milk  at  that  delivery  pomt.  as  given  m   Table  bclcjw. 

Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

Minimum   Butterfat 
Delivery  Point  Test  Requ.rernent  .n        B.«.  Price  of  3.50% 

Location  in  Mileage  Effect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  100  Lbs. 

Per  Cent 


t  thoae  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers. 
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distributors,   while   consumption   decreased.     This   situation   made   the  milk  n«4 
ing  conditions  very  serious  and  compels  us  to  continue  the  same  buying  plan  duJ 
January,   IVJJ,  as  was  in  effect  tor  December,  1532.      w'e  have  bibo  agreed  to  coot^ 
the  same  plan  during  the  month  of  February,  so  that  the  farmers  may  know  oo»4| 
percentage  they  will  sell  their  established  basic  quantity  during  that  month. 

Let  me  state  more  clearly,  if  I  can,  what  our  buying  plan  is,  as  it  appean^ 
quite  a  few  of  our  farmers  were  not  able  to  figure  it  out  from  my  article  in  theli 
issue  of  the  Review. 

If  your  established  basic  quantity  is  6,000  pounds  and  you  take  eighty  five^ 
cent  of  that,  you  will  get  5100  pounds,  which  represents  your  basic.  Supposing^ 
produced  6,000  during  the  month,  you  will  then  subtract  from  this  ten  per  ctn 
your  established  basic  as  cream  and  that  will  give  you  the  amount  to  be  paid  at  li 
price,  or  4500  pounds.  You  will  be  paid  cream  price  for  600  pounds  and  900  poq 
will  be  paid  for  at  surplus  price.  If  you  produced  more  than  your  established  i)« 
quantity,  you  would  have  to  add  that  additional  amount  to  your  surplus. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  butter  prices  are  still  goiii(i|g| 
and  this  may  make  our  surplus  and  cream  prices  still  lower  than  last  month  and  A 
will  give  us  as  an  average  weighted  price  of  milk  even  lower  than  last  month,  pn^ 
of  course,  that  we  have  as  much  surplus  as  we  had  the  last  month. 

We  believe  that  the  reports  we  have  on  purchases  and  sales  are  very  essentiil 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  we  have  to  face  in  thd 
future.  If  we  are  bound  to  over-produce  or  produce  more  milk  than  the 
public  will  consume,  we  are  certainly  bound  to  take  a  lower  price  for  this  milk.  "^ 
unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  none  of  us  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  our  boarder  cows.  Bt 
cause  of  the  low  price  of  cattle  at  present  we  hate  to  part  with  them,  therefore  we  coobk 
to  milk  those  cows  because  many  of  us  have  enough  roughage  to  carry  us  ova  ik 
winter,  and  are  hoping  that  the  price  of  cattle  will  increase  and  that  the  milk  atk 
might  get  better 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  again  by  some  of  the  articles  in  vazioiUM 
papers  that  there  is  no  surplus  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  I  think  I  kt 
explained  this  before.  It  is  true  that  if  you  come  to  Philadelphia  today,  or  anyotlB 
day,  you  will  not  find  much  surplus  on  the  Philadelphia  market.  The  distribuki 
buying  our  milk  have  manufacturing  plants  in  different  sections  of  our  territory, 
of  bringing  in  all  that  milk,  so  it  becomes  a  surplus  on  the  Philadelphia  market,  theyn 
manufacturing  the  excess  at  theirnianufacturing  plant  or  their  receiving  stations  thitu 
farthest  away  from  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  thus  saving  the  higher  freights 
costs  from  those  plants.  This  milk  is  bought  on  the  same  basis  as  the  milk  netitk 
terminal  markets — on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan,  but  by  manufacturing  both  bit 
and  surplus  at  these  plants  we  can  keep  the  surplus  off  our  city  markets.  Thit  wmi 
not  only  be  natural  but  would  be  good  business  practice  and  any  dealer  who  doeiK 
carry  out  good  business  practice  will  not  get  very  far  in  the  world  today 

Butter  Market 

yhere  has  been  a  definite  decline  in  prices  of  butter  during  the  month  of  Jtnuin 
Consumption  has  apparently  suffered  a  severe  setback  since  the  holiday  period  ut 
much  of  the  trade  buying  has  been  of  the  hand  to  mouth  order. 

The  movement  of  fresh  butter  to  the  leading  distributing  centers  is  reported' 
have  continued  in  excess  of  the  trade  requirements.  Speculative  buying  hu  bet 
spasmodic  and  on  the  whole  has  been  considered  of  no  material  value 

Consumptive  buying  has  been  disappointing,  even  at  the  lowered  retail  pncMtt 
confidence  has  been  definitely  lacking. 

Ninety  two  score  butter.  New  York  City,  opened  the  month  at  23  cents  a  pow 
with  declining  quotations  being  recorded  almost  daily.  In  mid-month  the  pn* 
reached  20  cents  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  l7'/4  cents  per  pound  was  reported- 

The  total  United  States  cold  storage  holdings  of  butter  on  January  1st,  1933, » 
cording  to  government  statistics  was  57,750,000  pounds  as  compared  to  6O,685,000« 
January  Ist,  1932  and  63,685,000  the  5-year  average  for  January  1st. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter  New  York  City,  for  the  month  of  Januuj 
on  which  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  surplus  price  for  that  month  <* 
computed  was  .2053  cents  per  pound. 


**'     1      —nk  reoresenting  that  quantity  in  escei 
^'^"Sn  Jco^^utter  price.  New  York  Qty. 


of  the  basic  and  cream 


amounu   will  be  paid  for 


„d»««"«« 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN  ,^^  „„,^po 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

.,     .1         -  1.-.. ■;--  .!..•  ;>  :.  „•>  »«  tht  nrnducers  and    that  all  buyers 

■"^•J'i'bJii.*  13  '^ymeM  to'p7odu«rs";  .hill  Tn  addition  thereto   make  the  following  contribution. 

^'•rT^th.  Inter-StaU  Milk  Producer.'  A-ociation.  2c  per  100  pound.  (46-/,  quarU)  of  all  milk 

^f  rh."ph.Urel°phra'lur'S=utrDairy  Council.  2c  per   100  pound.  (46'/,  quarU)  of  all   milk 

P-ViTh;PK:ia''d'ei:":ur':S^a^' D^^^  2c  per   100  pound.  (46-/,  <,uarU)    of  all  milk 

J^  from  any 

^T^ibC.i'or.^'milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  lor  imor. 
^  autnbution  oi       , ^.^^  .dwertiune  the  food  value  of  dai 


NAME  OF 
DELIVERY  POINT 
Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  Lancaster. .  .  . 

31st  and  Chestnut 

Baldwin  Dairies 

Brueiiinger- Dames.  .  .  . 
Other  Termlrial  Markets 

A..J..U_..      NJ       I 


Camden.  N.  jf.. . 
wn.  Pa 


•/.,?::d"a"'tVl^"u:tl'by1hlr;:S^.nt  for  improving  sUndard.  of  ou.lity  in  production 
J  m^lk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvem«.U  and  sU^il.xation  of  market 
SfoTan  «luc.tion.l  campaign  advertiwn,  the  food  value  of  «fa.ry  producU. 


to  the  end,  with  every  individual  coopera- 
tor  willing  to  take  his  share  of  the  burden 
— and  probably  in  some  cases,  a  little  bit 
of  the  other  fellows  will,  we  believe  solve 
our  problems. 

We  must  realize  however  that  these 
things  can  not  be  done  over  night,  we  may 
have  some  discouraging  results — some 
recessions  before  we  obtain  even  a  meas- 
ure of  prosjierity — but,  going  as  we  are, 
with  unrest,  unwillingness  to  help — to  do 
our  own  share — and  waiting  for  some  one 
else  to  pull  us  out  of  the  mire,  we  can 
scarcely  exp>ect  to  achieve  confidence  in 
our  own  self  respect,  without  which  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  go  upward  and 
onward  and  bring  ourselves,  our  neighbors 
and  the  people  on  the  whole  to  the 
realization  that  this  is  still  a  good  world 
in  which  to  live,  and  that  by  doing  our 
part,  the  dairyman,  the  distributor  and 
the  consumer,  we  can  add  to  its  ultimate 
and  quick  recovery  with  better  times 
ahead  for  everyone  of  us. 


Protect  Seed  Potatoe» 

Nature  tries  to  protect  cut  seed  (** 
toes  from  the  seed-corn  maggot  and  fw 
diseases  by  "corking"  or  healing  over* 
cut  surfaces  of  the  potatoes.  The  Uniw 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  1* 
found  that  early-potato  growers  can  hnW 
the  corking-over  process  by  disinfecW 
the  seed  a  few  weeks  in  adv2a»ce  of  pi"*' 
ing,  cutting  it,  and  storing  it  for  10  w 
to  two  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  5)  " 
65    F.  where  the  humidity  is  high. 

Corking  over  of  the  seed  before  pi*"* 
is  especially  valuable  if  the  potatoei  •• 
to  be  planted  in  soil  containing  dec(]*l 
vegetation  of  a  previous  crop.  The  i* 
com  maggot  is  likely  to  be  abuna»i>" 
such  soils  in  early  spring.  To  prevent* 
reinfection  of  the  cut  seed  with  a** 
organisms,  the  storage  room  and  •"  •* 
tainers  for  the  cut  seed  should  be  "•■ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  f* 
maldehyde.  bichloride  of  mercury,  of  "f 
per  sulphates. 
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BASIC  PRICE 
January,  1933 
F  O.B.  Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Basic  Quantity 
Per  100  Lbe. 
9I.7A 
I.M 
1.82 
I.M 
I.W 
l,W 
1.40 
1,92 
l.»4 
l,M 
I.W 


Pries 
Pm  Qt. 
3.8 
3.8» 
J.9 
J.95 
4. 

4.0} 
4.1 
4.1 
4.IS 
4.2 
4.29 
4.9 
4,99 
4.4 
4.49 
4.49 

V^ 

t:t> 

4.7 

4.79 

4.75 

4.8 

4.89 

*-L 

4.99 

.8 

li 

9.99 
9.4 

9.9 
5.99 


BASIC  PRICE 
Countrr  Receiving  Stations 
January,    1933 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  station, 
carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangemenU. 


Pncas 
chargaa. 


are    lee.    freight    and    receiving    station 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

January,    1933 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


TmI 

PiiCsnt. 

J. 

1.05 
).l 
).li 
32 
5.2$ 
3  3 
335 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
J.t 
3.15 
59 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
43 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
45 
4  55 
4.6 
465 
4.7 
475 
4.1 
4.15 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Ckba 

Per 

100  Lb. 

$0.9) 

0.9) 

0.97 

0.99 

1.01 

1.0) 

1.0) 

1.07 

1.09 

I. II 

I.I) 

ID 

1.17 

1.19 

1.21 

1.2) 

1.2) 

1.27 

1.29 

1)1 

1.)) 

I.)} 

1)7 

1)9 

1.41 

1.4) 

1.4) 

1.47 

1.49 

1)1 

1.5) 

1.5) 

1.57 

1.59 

1.61 

1.6) 

1.65 

1.67 

1.69 

1.71 

1.7) 


Per 
Qt.  «) 
2.0 
2  0) 
2  1 
2.1 
2.1) 
2.2 
2.2) 
2  ) 
2.)} 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4) 
2  } 
2  }} 
2.6 
2.6) 
2  7 
2  75 
2.7) 
2  S 
2  8) 
2.9 
2  95 
). 

).05 
).05 
).l 
).I5 
).2 
).25 
).) 
)  )5 
).4 
).4 
).45 
).5 
).55 
).6 
).65 
).7 
).7 


SunrLUS 
Per 


100  Lb. 
$0.7) 
0.7) 
0.77 
0.79 
0.81 
0.8) 
0.85 
0.87 
0.89 
0.91 
0.9) 
0.95 
0.97 
0  99 
1.01 
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2) 
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1)5 

1)7 

1)9 

1.41 

1.4) 

1.45 

1.47 

I   49 

1.51 

1.5) 


Per 

1.6 

1.65 

1.7 

1.75 

1.8 

1.8 

1.85 

19 

1.95 

2  0 

2.09 

2.1 

2  1 

2.15 

2.2 

2.25 

2.) 

2)5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.45 

2.5 

2.55 

2.6 

2  65 

2.7 

2.75 


75 

8 

85 

9 

95 

0) 
05 
I 

15 
2 
25 
,5 


April 
Mi; 

Jut 
July 
Agiiut 

^ismbar 
Ottobw 

1932 
Wry 

Mtr 

Ajrt 

Mty 

JOM 
H, 

?P««nb»r 
^. 

,1)33 
J«»Wry 


1.0) 

.92 

.90 

.97 

1.08 

1.24 


)) 

1   20 
1.20 

.96 
.87 
.88 

.78 
.7) 
,66 
.82 
.94 
,97 
.96 
.87 
.99 

.79 


Milks 
I  to  10  inc. 
20  " 
)0  • 
40  • 
50  • 
60  • 
70  • 
80  • 
90    " 


II  to 
21  to 
)l  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  100 

101  to  no 

III  to  120 
121  to  DO 
1)1  to  140 
141  to  1)0 
1)1  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  2)0 
2)1  to  240 
241  to  2)0 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  )00 


Freight  Ratei 
Per  100  Lb. 
.268 
.28) 
.30) 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.4)0 
.460 
.47) 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.5)5 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Norristown, 
Wilmington.  Del . 
Receiving  Stations 

Anaeima,  Pa 

Bedloid.  Pa... 

Bridgeton.  N.J 

Byers.  Pa 

Curryville.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa.» 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kimberton.  Pa 

Landenberg.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nassau,  Del 

Oxford.  Pa 

R«l  Hill.  Pa 

Kinsoes.  N.  J 

Rushland.  Pa 

Snow  Hill.  Md 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yerkes.  Pa 

Zieglersville.  Pa 

Ist  Surplus  Price 

Milk  for  Cream  PurpoM.. 

Ist  Surplus  Price 

Milk  for  Cream  Purposes. 


F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

l-.u.M. 
F.O.B.   less     9 
F.O.B.   less   2) 


cts. 
cU. 


41-  50 

261-270 

)l-  40 

41-  50 

261-270 

51-  60 

201-210 

51-  60 

41-  50 

41-  50 

181-190 

1)1-140 

51-  60 

51-  60 

51-  60 

)l-  40 

ISI-160 

181-190 

221-230 

)l-  40 

41-  50 

F.O.B.  Phila. 

F.O.B.  Phila. 

F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Su. 

F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 


4  00 
4  ()0 
4.0U 
4.00 

4.00 

4.00 
4.00 

3.70 

3,70 

3.70 

4  00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

9.70 

4.00 

4.00 

^.98 

9.70 
9.70 
9.70 
4.00 
4.00 

A 

A 


$1.98 
1.96 
1.98 
1.98 

1.98 
I  on 

r89 
1.7) 

1.49 
1.24 
1.51 
1.49 


24 
48 
)0 
48 
49 
49 
)2 
)7 
48 
48 
.48 
.51 
.)) 
.)2 
.28 
.51 
.49 

.9) 

l.l) 

.59 

.79 


1.09 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

January,   1933 

At  All  iUcaivIng  Station. 


Test 
S. 

IT 
1:1' 
If 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

9.6 

9.69 

Ih 
9.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Cream 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0.59 
0  61 
0.63 
0.65 
0.67 
0.69 
0.71 
0.7) 
0  75 
0  77 
0.79 
0.81 
0.8) 
0.85 
0  87 
0.89 
0.91 
0.9) 
0.95 
0.97 
0.99 
1.01 
1.0) 
1.05 


and  October,  having  an  "erage  '«''•"■  .""".',  •"/^"t^n^vcr.ge  count  of  more  than  10.000  and  less 
bonus  of  40  cent,  per  hundred  P«""'*''"^''^'JX^,^'r„'X  During  November.  December.  January, 
than  50.000.  shall  receive  a  k«nu.  of  25  cents  (^^^  «  ^^^^  producer,  only,  who  have 

February.  ^,•'^^^•"1.^'?"  ;  •''•J',^''„^  .hrpr'viou"  .IT Months  above  mentioned,  provided  that  at  least 
received  similar  bonuses  dun nB  three  °'  ™  P"p "jj"',,,  ;„  .ddition  to  the  above  mentioned,  qualifying 
one  of  these  three  -"onths  be  July  or  Au^.t  ,  ""'"^""p'^i,  ".'^  March,  and  April  for  •A"  milk  bonus«. 
during  the  month,  of  November  I>«=«'"her  J^"""'"- 1.'  hu'd.ed  pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of  10^ 
I'.  ri^7n'dT5"cf .s^'Vtd^.^  'potrf:'rf  b.rnrc'ount  of  mS^e  than  10.000  and  less  than  50.000. 
^r..  I  -Shipped  will  oualifv  for  CI...  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requirements 

(I)  at  terminal  marVet  delivery  points  •r«n.«t  ^, 

h).t  receiving  station  delivery  pomt.  IS  between  0-10.000. 

Cuu.  ll--Shippers  will  oualify  for  Oss,  II  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbe.  if  the  b.ctena  requirement. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  are  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  .f.tion  delivery  point.  >.  between  10.001-50.000. 
■  r  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  JANUARY 

"^  ??LrV-SHDP«r.  win  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  if  the  bacteria  requirement. 

(1)  aVtermin.l  market  delivery  point,  .re  not  met. 

(Z)  at  receiving  station  ^•''ly''  P°o'"«;/"J„",'^'p"w°Trnot  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria  re- 
•    '^''  ^"•'^:l.'''„t^TLl.Va"h^nu"ri^    «  P.^  uX.  .^  t«^s  equal  to.  or  higher  than 

i-:rrm^urr;^:l«.^M  o'^»^  iiSivery  point  w^h.re  the  milk  is  delivered. 
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MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  par  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila.     station  51-60  mile 
19)0  Per  100  Lbe.  Qu.     Per  100  Lb.. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  December.  1932: 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made.    .  10.649 

No.  Plants  Investigated 52 

No.  Membership  Calls 9 

No.  Calls  on  Members 425 

No.  Qual.  Improvem't  Calls.  1 3 

No.  Herd  Samples  Tested .  . 
No.  New  Members  Signed  . 

No.  Cows  Signed 

No.  Transfers  Made 

No  Meetings  Attended .... 

No  Attending  Meetings 602 

No.  Mastites  Tests 114 

No.  Microscopic  Tests 85 


784 

4 

23 

4 

12 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  December,  1932: 

No    Insr>ections  Made 2731 

Sediment  TesU 4022 

Meetings 2 

Attendance 55 

Reels  Movies ' 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 0 

No.  Miles  Traveled 26.525 

During  the  month  56  dailies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations— 27  dairies 
were  re  instated  before  the  month  was 

up. 

To  date  247,904  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
*%  At  All  Receiving  Station. 

Class  I    Chsam 
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BUTTER  PRICES 


To  Our  Readers 

Of  course  you  read  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review — maybe  not  every  one 
of  you — but  nevertheless  you  should. 

In  addition  to  quoting  official  Inter- 
State  milk  prices,  it  keeps  you  in- 
formed on  what  is  being  done  in  dairy- 
ing, in  agriculture  generally  and,  if  you 
just  gave  it  a  few  minutes  of  your 
spare  time,  we  feel  that  you  will  be 
interested. 

And  another  thing — you  know  we 
carry  a  quite  complete  line  of  adver- 
tising— dairy  advertising,  so  to  speak. 
Maybe  these  advertisers  can  solve 
some  of  your  farm  problems  Its 
worth  the  try.  Write  them,  telling 
them  that  you  saw  their  "ad"  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review — and  then 
shoot  your  inquiry  to  them. 
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ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


loaay 

WHh  ti'try  rising  oj  the  sun 
Think  oJ  your  Itje  as  just  begun. 

The  Past  has  cancelled  and  buried  deep 
All  vesterda,ys.    There  let  them  sleep. 

Concern  yourself  with  but  To-day 
Grasp  it,  and  teach  it  to  obey 

Your  will  and  plan.    Since  time  began 
To-day  has  been  the  jr lend  of  man. 

You  and  To-day!    A  soul  .ruhlime 
And  the  great  heritage  oJ  time. 

With  God  HimselJ  to  bind  the  twain, 
Gojorth,  brave  heart!   Atain!   Attain! 

— Anonymous. 


Winter  Sunshine 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  prevent  colds. 
Sunshine  is  particularly  important  in 
childhood  because  it  forms  the  vitamin  in 
the  child's  own  body  which  protecU  that 
body  against  rickets,  and  makes  legs  grow 
strong  and  straight.  onA  teeth  hard  and 
even.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  always 
included  in  any  recipe  for  a  healthy  child. 

Sunshine  in  winter  is  not  always  avail- 
able, but  this  should  not  keep  the  child 
indoors.  He  should  play  out-of-doors  as 
much  as  F>ossible  during  the  hours  when 
sunshine  is  strongest,  or  between  ten  and 
two  o'clock.  Even  if  the  sun  is  not  shining 
at  all.  he  should  have  the  advantage  of 
vigorous  play  in  the  open  air.  If  he  is 
covered  by  a  warm  playsuit,  overshoes, 
wool  mittens  and  a  wool  cap,  he  is  amply 
protected  against  cold  and  snow. 

Because  sunshine  is  less  frequent  and 
not  so  strong  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
the  amount  of  sunshine  the  child  gets 
playing  outdoors  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  daily  teaspoon  of  codliver  oil. 
This  provides  the  same  element  he  gets 
from  the  sunshine  as  well  as  to  give  ano- 
ther vitamin  which  helps  to  increase  the 
child's  resistance.  Mothers  should  not 
make  a  mistake  and  regard  codliver  oil 
as  a  substitute  for  fresh  air  and  vigorous 
physical  play  as  well.  The  more  the  child 
can  be  outdoors,  asleep  or  awake,  the 
better  for  him. 


When  substituting  cocoa  for  chocolate 
in  a  cake  recii>e,  add  butter  to  take  the 
place  of  the  fat  in  the  chocolate.  Three 
tablespoons  of  cocoa  and  one-half  table- 
spoon of  butter  are  equivalent  to  one  ounce 
of  chocolate. 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers" 

Boiled  Cabbage 
Boil  cabbage  in  salted  water.      Drain. 
Cover   with    white   sauce.       Butter   stale 
slices   of   bread,    browned   in   oven,    and 
break   in   pieces.      Add    to   cabbage   just 
before  serving.    Sprinkle  with  pepper 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Dummer. 
Mt.  Wolf,  R.D.  No.  I.  York  Co  .  Pa. 


A  Man's  Salad 

I  pkg.  lemon  jello       '/j  «•  cranberry  juice 
I  c.  hot  water  '/j  c.  pineapple  juice 

When  it  begins  to  get  stiff  put  in  a  '/j 
cup  of  cranberry  sauce  and  '/j  c.  pine- 
apple.   Serve  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 

Mrs.  a   B  Waddington, 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Shall  We  Plant  a  Garden? 

Mrs.  Lee  Hoiloway,  Hurlock,  Maryland 


The  Hows  and  Whys  of  raising  flowers 
are  so  close  allied  that  1  believe  we  just 
can't  appreciate  the  one  without  knowing 
the  other. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  Whys  con- 
nected with  my  gardening,  is  profit.  Now 
I  don't  mean  profit  in  mere  dollars  and 
cents,  but  profit  in  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  life:  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

We  are  being  told  by  the  best  physicians 
of  today,  that  there  is  nothing  better  we 
can  do  for  our  children  or  ourselves  to 
make  us  healthier  and  happier  than  to 
si>end  as  much  of  our  time  as  possible  out 
of  doors  in  the  health  giving  rays  of  the 
sun.  Since  this  has  been  proven  true,  why 
not  have  a  hobby  or  recreation  that  takes 
us  out  of  doors  into  this  invigorating  air 


Mr*.  Hoiloway  has  turned  the  farmyard 
into  one  vast  Flower  Garden. 


and  sunshine.  When  you  work  with 
loveliness,  you  can't  help  getting  it  into 
your  soul,  thus  into  your  body.  You  are 
not  only  making  your  body  refreshed,  re- 
newed and  more  beautiful,  but  you  are 
making  your  home,  your  community,  your 
state  and  your  country,  more  beautiful; 
altogether  it  seems  to  me  a  delightfully 
worth  while  job. 

That  genial  philopopher  ex-president, 
Calvin  Coolidge,  once  said,  "If  one  of  the 
results  of  unemployment  is  to  turn  more 
people  to  planting  a  garden,  some  of  the 
loss  from  the  depression  will  be  retrieved." 
There  is  something  wholesome  and 
refreshing  in  tilling  the  soil.  It  has  a  cul- 
tural value  all  of  its  own.  There  is  color 
and  fragrance  in  our  own  flower,  a  solace 
and  comfort  in  our  own  garden,  which 
cannot  be  purchased.  In  adversity  or  in 
prosperity,  we  are  instinctively  drawn  to 
the  great  mother  of  us  all,  the  soil. 

It  is  a  hobby  that  not  only  gives  you 
pleasure,  but  one  that  gives  delight  to 
others.  I  am  reminded  of  a  little  incident 
that  happened  last  spring.  One  of  my 
friends,  after  walking  down  my  garden 
path,  made  this  remark.  "Mrs.  Hoiloway, 
I  would  rather  come  here  and  walk  thru 
your  garden,  just  to  see  your  pansies,  than 
go  to  any  moving  picture  I  ever  saw" 

If  the  time  ever  comes  to  you  when 
all  your  little  world  seems  to  have  gone 
"away",  when  there  seems  to  be  no  "sil- 
very linings"  in  any  of  your  clouds,  try 
going  out  into  your  garden,  looking  at 
your  flowers,  drinking  in  their  marvelous 
beauty.  Now  if  you  haven't  already 
tried  this,  please  do  so,  for  I  believe  you 
will  be  so  thrilled  you  will  forget  there 
ever  was  such  a  thing  as  blues  in  this 
beautiful  world. 


I  do  know  there  is  one  thing  every  farm 
woman  can  do  as  well  as  any  city  woman, 
and  that  is  have  a  lovely  garden  Do  we 
not  have  all  the  space  imaginable,  besides 
many  other  advantages  added.  Our  leaf 
mold  for  our  humus  we  can  collect  from 
our  own  woods,  plus  the  joy  of  a  trip  to 
the  woods  with  the  children  to  gather  it. 
Again,  if  it  be  a  rock  garden,  we  are 
building,  there  is  another  picnic  in  store 
for  us  when  we  make  a  trip  thru  the  fields 
and  meadows  to  collect  rocks  and  many 
wild  plants  to  grow  in  our  rock  garden. 

Perhaps  the  very  greatest  advantage  of 
all  is,  we  do  not  have  to  hire  a  landscape 
gardener  to  show  us  how,  for  our  Ejttension 
Service  has  provided  one  for  us  thru  our 
home  demonstration  agent,  who  gives  us 
the  necessary  training  in  order  that  we 
may  do  our  own  landscaping. 

One  of  the  many  pleasures  to  be  ob- 
tained thru  gardening,  is  making  friends 
This  in  itself  would  more  than  suffice  for 
all  of  the  time,  labor  and  expense  put  into 
our  garden  I  often  meet  strangers,  who 
come  to  me  either  to  see  my  garden,  or 
to  buy  plants.  We  begin  chattering  away 
about  the  many  charms  of  our  gardens 
have  for  us.  and  almost  before  we  know 
it,  we  become  "garden  friends"  and  are 
engaging  in  that  age  old  custom  of  ex- 
changing plants  to  help  to  build  what 
we  cometimes  call  our  friendship  or  mem- 
ory garden.  I  have  just  such  a  rose  gard- 
en, made  up  of  rose  cuttings  given  me  by 
flower  friends:  some  of  these  friends  have 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  but  the  roses 
live  on. 

I  think  the  giving  of  cut  flowers  affords 
me  as  much  pleasure  as  any  other  phase  of 
my  garden  work.  It  once  gave  me  the 
pleasure  of  helping  a  friend  get  a  new 
grip  on  life,  helping  her  to  forget  herself, 
and  to  remember  there  were  still  a  lot  of 
good  things  in  this  old  world  worth  living 
for.  She  was  so  down  and  out  that  she 
had  lost  interest  in  living.  I  offered  her 
my  paneceai  flowers.     It  worked  wonders. 


The  height  of  these  Foxgloves  shows  how 
successful  Mrs.  Hoiloway  and  her  young 
son-assistant     are     in     their     gardening. 


When  most  of  us  agree  that  this  is  true, 
I  often  wonder  why  more  of  us  do  not 
plant  flower  gardens  for  by  so  doing  we 
may  have  both  the  flowers  and  birds  It 
may  be  that  many  people  especially 
farmers,  just  keep  putting  off  beautifying 
their  home  grounds  because  they  think  it 
an  expensive  proposition  and  because 
they  are  so  busy  with  various  other  duties 
they  never  seem  to  have  any  time  to 
spare  for  "dolling  up"  their  home  grounds. 
Now  it  really  does  not  need  to  be  expen- 
sive, neither  does  it  require  a  lot  of  time. 
It  will  however,  require  some  time  and 
labor,  but  ti  will  be  a  labor  of  love  and 
time  well  spent. 


Little  Mary  Saric  is  the  only  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Sarig,  of  Bow- 
ers, Berks  County.  Pennsylvania.  Her 
father  is  known  to  all  of  us  as  one  of  out 
"Inter-State"  Directors 


Games  For  a 

Washington  Party 

The  following  suggestions  for  gameiii 
a  Washington's  Birthday  party  for  boyi 
and  girls  are  made  in  a  current  issue  oltix 
magazine  "Recreation." 

Historic  Pictures.  Each  person  ii 
provided  with  a  i>encil  and  paper.  Heii 
told  to  draw  a  picture  representing  mdk 
event  in  American  history.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  the  artist  writes  the  tidi 
of  his  picture  but  folds  it  under  to  tint 
nobody  can  see  it.  The  pictures  are  tin 
passed  to  the  right  and  recipients  wiik 
their  guess  as  to  the  title  upon  the  sheet 
This  is  also  folded  under  and  again  tix 
sheets  are  passed  to  the  right  and  the 
next  person  tries.  This  is  ref>eated  unti 
the  pictures  arrive  back  to  their  creatoti 
when  the  various  guesses  as  to  tlieii 
meaning  are  read  aloud.  This  provide 
much  merriment. 

Cherry  Guess.  A  glass  jar  filled  wirii 
candy  cherries  or  cranl)erries  is  patted 
around  the  circle.  Elach  person  is  gives  i 
chance  to  guess  how  many  cherries  are  it 
the  jar  A  pencil  and  paper  are  patted 
around  with  the  jar.  After  guessing  eicl 
person  writes  down  his  answer  and  pat* 
the  jar  and  pencil  to  the  next  pert* 
The   person  judging  nearest  correct  wait 

Cherry  Necklace  Stringing.  ^ 
couple  is  given  a  needle  and  thread.  A 
large  bowl  of  cranberries  is  placed  oa  i 
table  within  each  reach  of  everyone  Ttt 
fun  lies  in  seeing  which  couple  can  font 
the  longest  necklace  (by  stringing  the 
cranberries)  in  the  time  allowed  (t*« 
minutes). 

Flag  Relay,  Players  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  each  group  forming  a  circle 
The  captain  of  each  team  has  a  small  fl«l 
On  the  signal  the  captain  passes  the  fl»J 
around  to  her  right  three  times.  The  teW 
which  completes  the  three  round*  fi* 
wins  the  game. 


Your  Shopping  Service 

Louise  E.  Drotleff 
1  —"Top-off"  is  the  well  chosen  nam*"' 
*~  a  lid  remover  which  does  the  wwl 
with  one  twist  of  the  handle.  In  '•^ 
this  "gadget"  can  be  regulated  to  remo« 
any  size  cover  or  cap  that  screws  on, «"» 
as  a  lid  on  a  mayonnaise  jar,  preservW 
jar,  catsup  bottle,  etc.  Being  durably 
made  I'm  thinking  it  will  serve  its  purp<* 
for  quite  a  while.  Twenty  cents  w  »"' 
price  for  this  handy  and  practical  devi* 

(Note:— Ihese  articles  will  be  •«"' '° '""'frt\ 
the   above    prices,    plui    a    small    charge        I 
postage.  «  Or.lers  will  belglsdly  fo"""**".?; 
the  Home'ar>d  IHealth    Department   to  v  j 
storajwhere.they;  may  be  purchased. 


A' New  Valentine  Day 

Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  M.  D. 


What  has  Valen- 
tine Day  meant  to 
to  you>  We  are 
told    that    next    to 

^1      ■    .  xr    I    _ 

v^llf  istiiiaa.      *  cKii'.s' 

tine  Day  is  probab- 
ly the  chief  card-ex- 
changing anniver- 
sary of  the  year. 
That  little  strain  of 
mystery,    not 


are  a  disgrace  to  the  kind  old  man  who 
wanted  everyone  to  be  happy. 

Can  we  make  our  Valentine  Day  a  time 
of  character  building?    All  school  children 

I «.l.-   -*sr"  of  Sir  G»l«harl       Dn   yon 

know  the  poem  of  Edmund  Vance  Cooke  - 
"The  Riders"     when  he  says:  - 
"For  every  day's  a  battlefield 
In  shop  or  ship,  or  cattle  field. 
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knowing  who  sent  it.  gives  a  certain  zest 
that  all  like. 

Christmas  Day  stands  for  jollity,  holly 
wreaths,  plum  puddings  and  presents;  but 
it  also  stands  for  "peace-on-earth,  good 
will  toward  men",  a  thought  for  old 
friends  that  we  greet  only  once  a  year,  a 
friendliness  for  the  world  in  general,  with 
a  very  special  tenderness  toward  little 
children.  This  lesson  was  given  us  by  the 
Christ  whose  birthday  we  remember. 

But  for  what  does  Valentine  Day  stand? 
Red  paper  hearts  and  gilt  cupids,  pink 
icing  on  heart-shaped  cookies,  valentine 
boxes  and  original  valentines  read  aloud 
with  shouts  of  laughter. 

If  Valentine  be  a  time  of  much  card 
ndjanging,  of  jollity,  could  we  make  it 
I  time  to  renew  or  polish  up  some  old  time 
custom  that  makes  for  character  building? 
Do  you  know  the  legend  of  St.  Valen- 
tme?  How  many  years  ago  there  lived  a 
kind  old  man  named  Valentine?  1  le  was 
to  kind  and  tender  hearted  that  he  did  not 
like  to  see  any  one  suffer  or  be  lonely,  so 
Valentine  went  about  leaving  food  on 
doorsteps  for  the  hungry,  and  clothes  for 
the  poor.  For  the  lonely  he  left  pretty 
card*,  cheery  messages  and  bright  letters, 
and  in  the  spring  and  summer  flowers  and 
pretty  bits  of  nature,  and  in  the  fall  bright 
teed  pods  and  brilliant  leaves.  And  Valen- 
tine never  forgot  the  children.  He  was 
never  too  busy  to  answer  their  many 
questions  or  to  give  them  a  helping  hand 
with  a  heavily  loaded  wagon,  a  broken 
ikate,  or  a  bruised  flnger. 

No  one  ever  saw  him  place  his  gifts  on 
their  porches.  Everyone  knew  that  the 
man  with  the  kind  face  and  the  patient 
voice  was  the  mysterious  messenger. 

The  years  passed  by,  and  Valentine 
pew  older  and  older.  I  lis  legs  ached  from 
the  long  journeys  and  the  heavy  loads. 
And  there  came  a  day  when  he  could  not 
leave  his  nice  little  home.  "And  such  a 
dreary  day  too",  he  murmured  sadly  as  he 
glanced  out  at  the  dark  skies  and  the 
brown-gray  world  as  it  lay  in  bareness 
about.  "What  will  Mother  Stack  do  with- 
out her  bread  and  Cora  Dean  without  her 
milk?"  For  a  long  time  he  sat  there,  great 
•tirs  dimming  his  eyes  as  he  thought  of 
the  many  empty  doorsteps. 

As  day  after  day  passed  and  Valentine 
could  no  longer  go  out,  he  grew  very  heavy 
bearted  and  kept  wondering  how  he  could 
belp  the  people  he  loved  so  well.  Then  one 
day  his  face  brightened  and  shone  with  its 
'^customed  smiles  and  tenderness.  "I 
•wve  it",  he  said  to  himself,  "I  will  send 
wem  cheer  by  the  postman."  In  those 
a*ys  few  people  got  mail,  and  it  was  very 
b»rd  and  expensive  to  send  even  letters  by 
"•wl.  and  no  one  thought  of  sending 
beavy  parcels  or  even  small  ones 

After  that  Valentine  sent  out  many 
"•sefy  messages,  which  he  continued  to  do 
^til  his  death  on  the  14th  of  February. 
^  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
■"oa  said  he  was  a  saint,  and  ever  after- 
*»nl»  the  14th  of  February  has  been 
«own  as  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  though 
*«  forget  iu  origin  we  still  keep  the  custom 
|*»»ll  kinds  of  love  messages  are  sent. 
*•  ■>••••««  that  are  not  sent  to  love 


So  why  should  not  a  venturous  youth 
Though  backward  and  a  bit  uncouth. 
Still  break  a  lance  for  trust  and  truth. 
And  still  come  riding,  riding 
Across  the  world  today?" 

A  little  leadership  is  needed.  Recrea- 
tion is  not  a  sin  even  for  those  in  great 
need.  Did  you  ever  think  what  it  might 
m^an  to  some  one  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
realization  of  their  conditions;  to  find  they 
can  still  laugh  at  some  foolishness;  can 
still  thrill  with  a  make-believe  adventure 
and  thus  throw  off  the  heaviness  of  their 
lives  for  just  two  hours? 

So  with  New  Year  resolutions  all  tried 
out  are  we  not  ready  to  try  an  old-fash- 
ioned Valentine  Party,  retaining  all  the 
"jollity  and  mystery"  but  a  clean  whole- 
some evening  of  very  best  things? 

You  may  not  need  invitations,  but  if  you 
have  someone  who  likes  to  cut  paper  hearU 
and  write,  they  might  read  "I  lave  a 
heart,  accept  the  invitation  to  attend  our 
Valentine    Party,    Wednesday,    February 

14th  at  seven  thirty  o'clock  in  the 

hall" 

Never  allow  things  to  drag  It  is  very 
important  that  the  committee  having  the 
games  in  charge  know  them  perfectly 
before  that  evening.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  interesting  things  to  do.  One  I  like 
is  Grand  Opera.  Line  up  the  guests  two 
by  two  and  suggest  that  they  keep  their 
partners  through  the  evening.  I  lave  a 
number  of  paper  hearts  hidden  all  over 
the  room.  As  soon  as  a  heart  is  found,  the 
finder  must  sing  the  scale  to  his  or  her 
partner  but  must  not  pick  up  the  heart 
until  the  partner  has  also  found  a  heart  and 
sung  the  scale. 

Of  course  some  very  simply  refresh- 
ments, sandwiches  cut  heart-shaped; 
cookies,  and  apples  and  nuts. 

America  has  been  growing  into  a  great 
nation  ^reat  men,  great  women,  great 
projects  but  the  problem  today  seems  to 
be  to  hold  our  greatness  and  hold  it  in  the 
right  way. 

When  the  Israelites  were  growing  from 
an  army  of  slaves  into  a  great  nation,  their 
leader  Moses  gave  them  instruction  as  to 
the  means  they  must  use  to  gain  that  end. 
And  this  is  part  of  what  he  said,  "I  lear,  O 
Israel,  these  words  that  I  command  thee 
shall  be  upon  thy  heart  .  .  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children  and 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  the 
house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way." 
No  other  means  by  which  any  people  can 
become  great  have  yet  been  found,  save  by 
persistently  teaching  truth  to  their  child- 
ren, talking  of  right  principles  and  right- 
eousness and  living  it. 

Some  day  things  will  be  better,  that  is 
certain,  but  while  it  is  coming,  courage 
and  hopefulness  must  be  maintained. 
Make  your  Valentine  Party  a  time  of  rest- 
ful relaxation  that  these  qualities  may  be 
stronger. 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 


SEED  OATS 

.SFNSATION  One  of  the  most  productive  Oat»  in 
cultivation.  75  bu  ami  upward  per  acre  are  (recjuent 
with  large  white  mealy  grains  weighing  4^^44  ll>». 
per  mea.ure.1  bu.hel  of  the  higlie.!  quality.  Get  our 
eaceptionally  low  price,  (or  I9H.  You  nhould  by  al 
mean,  try  lhe.e  OaU  Also  Harley.  Soy  Beans  Seed 
Corn  AUaUa.  Meilium  Ked.  Mammoth.  Alslke, 
Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Hinder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  sample*  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Boa  91,  MELROSE,  O. 


Annual  Meeting  Penna. 
HoUtein-Fresian  Club 

Meeting  at  the  State  Farm  Show 
on  January  17th.  during  the  week  of  the 
1-arm  Products  Show,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  I  lolstein-Friesian  Clubs 
elected  officers  and  took  action  on  several 
questions  of  concern  to  the  dairy  industry. 
Officers  elected  are:  A.  A.  Snyder,  Ly- 
coming county,  president;  Albert  Craig, 
Allegheny  county,  vice  president;  and 
Raymond  B.  Arnold.  Bradford  county. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors  chosen  are:  1.  S  Nicholson. 
Lycoming  county;  Ivo  V  Otto.  Cumber- 
land county;  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson.  Sus- 
quehanna county,  who  is  president  of  the 
National  I  lolstein-Friesian  breeders  or- 
ganization; William  J  Erdley,  Union 
county;  John  A.  Bell,  Jr  ,  Allegheny 
county;  C.  S.  Chaffee,  Bradford  county; 
W.  G  McDougall,  Mercer  county;  J.  O. 
Camby,  Bucks  county,  and  W.  A.  Wood. 
Cumberland  county,  director-at-large. 

The  association  recommended  that  the 
Farm  Show  Commission  continue  to  allow 
4-1 1  Club  calves  to  be  shown  in  the  open 
classes,  voted  $600  to  the  agricultural  and 
biological  chemistry  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  for  experimen- 
tal work  on  the  vitamin  content  of  milk, 
commended  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  assistance  given  in  protecting 
the  dairymen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  recom- 
mended that  animals  from  other  states 
not  coming  from  herds  accredited  as  free 
from  Bang's  disease  be  subjected  to  a  45- 
day  quarantine  and  retest  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


A  V-shaped  neckline  is  becoming  to  a 
round,  full  face. 


When  soup  is  too  salty,  put  a  piece  of 
raw  potato  into  the  kettle  for  a  few  min- 
utM,  to  abaorb  some  of  the  salt. 


A  calf  that  costs  $25  and  that  will 
grow  into  a  cow  that  gives  10.000  pounds 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  a  year,  will  pay  from 
$15  to  $60  more  profit  a  year  than  a 
calf  that  cosU  nothing,  but  that  gives 
7.000  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  a  year. 


•A. 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


HAY,    GRAIN.    FEED,    PRODUCE 

WANTED -Hay  Grain.  Potatoea.  Applaa. 
Oniona.  etc.     Cailoada.      Pay  higheat  narkat 

FOR  SALE -Cotton  Seed  Meal.  Oil  Meal. 
Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal.  Dairy  Feed.  Poultry  Fe«!. 
Alfalfa  Hay.  Clover  Hay.  Ear  Corn. 

Write  immediately  for  our  price* 
The  Hamilton  Company,  New  Caatla.  P«. 


February  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  under 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  for  basic  milk,  during 
February,  1933,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  C  B. 
Philadelphia  for  February,  1933, 
and  until  further  advised  will  be 
$1.98  per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.25 
cents  per  quart. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
price.  (If  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
cent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-61  mile  zone,  3.5  per  cent 
fat,  will  be  $1.48  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 

PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 
The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
February  is  based  on  the  average 
of  ninety-two  score  New  York 
butter,  plus  5  cents  per  pound  and 
this  amount  multiplied  by  four, 
will  be  the  price  of  four  per  cent 
milk  for  cream  purposes  at  all  re- 
ceiving station  points.  The  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia  cream  price  will  be 
.343  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
higher  than  the  receiving  station 
cream  price. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
February,  1933,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  New  York 
multiplied  by  four. 
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25% 
SAVINGS 


SECURITY 


100% 
PROTECTION 


RATES  25%  to  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES- 

is.n.11^  T,Uj^T„5  „,UAT  ni  IR  POI ICIES  OFFER  YOU 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.     And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automobd. 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands.  .     ,  .  ,  .  ^u 

Uarn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will   realize  that  a  smgle  accident  may  cost  you  more   than  you, 

premium  for  ten  years.  ^^_^__^__^____^_-^^_— _— 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy 
covering  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a 
saving  of  25%  to  30%.  Truck  Insurance  at  a 
25%  saving. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  53%  in  pre- 
mium writings  for  1932  over  1931. 


COMPENSATION 
Our  Workman's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  fo^  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee  and  has  d«!r,larcii  a  15%  dividened  for 
1932  on  Commercial  risks  and  5%  on  sawmilling 
and  coal  mining — nothing  on  quarrying. 


SEE  ANY  OF  OUR  LOCAL  AGENTS-THERE  IS  ONE  LOCATED  NEAR  YOU 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

CLIP_TmS_  AND_  MAU;.  _ZqP'^-^I^  2.^LISAIFS.  ^}i  ±1_NO  _WAY 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


GENTLEMEN :  I  am  interested  in 

Compensation  Insurance  -     -     - 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  Truck  or  Automobile  Insurance 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


-  □ 

-  D 


Name. 


Address 


STREET  AND  NUMBER 

Business Payroll 


CITY  COUNTY 

.Make  of  Car Model. 


LISTEN  IN 


TO  THE 


Friday  Morning  Radio  Broadcasts 


Over  Station  WLIT 
at  9:15  A.  M. 


BY  THE 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

ON  SUBJECTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERYONE 


February  10th- 
February  17th- 
February  24th- 
March  3rd 
March  1 0th     - 
March  17th 
March  24th 
March  31st 
April  7th 


"Lunch  for  the  School  Child" 
Miss  Ida  May  Breck 

"The  Family  Dinner" 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Queal 

"Salesmanship  for  Parents" 
Mr.  Clifford  Goldsmith 

"Nutrition  and  Resistance" 
Dr.  Dorothy  Child 

"The  Pre-School  Child" 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

"Nutrition  and  Teeth" 

Dr.  Theodore  Casto,  Temple  Dental  School 

"Sweets  and  Eating  Between  Meals" 
Miss  Frances  F,  Hoag 

-"Overweight  and  Underweight" 

Miss  Louise  Everts  and  Mr.  Wesley  Holmes 

-"Building  for  the  Future" 

Mrs.  Del  Macan  Lawrence 


Pioneers  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Started  Chicks 

Every  ctutomar  who  boufht  N«w  Hampakira  R*<li 
from  u«  lut  year  made  monay.  Tke  wonderful  oualitiaa 
of  these  chick*  are  amazint.  They  livel  Wa  brooded 
over  75.000  last  year,  artd  raia«l  over  97561  We  t»«'- 
antee  10056  live  delivery  of  ckicka.  and  that  97%  a< 
our  chicks  will  be  alive  at  21  days  of  e««. 

Our  New  Hampahire  Red*  "took  tke  country  by 
•torm"  last  SMSon.  They  are  all  bloodtastad  and  show 
excellent  livability.  Broilers  weitk  2  Ibe.  belore  7 
weeks  o<  a(e.  PulleU  lay  soon  after  4  months.  They 
lay  50%  at  5  to  i'/i  months,  and  60  to  70%  at  6  to  bVi 
months.    Egcs  weigh  24  to  27  oz.  per  doa. 

All  ens  produced  in  N.  H.  elimata  and  all  brawlers 
under  State  Suparviaion  ol  Naw  Hampahire  State 
College. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

NEW    LOW    PRICES— ALL    POPULAR    BREEDS 


Reds 


LWSTEaMM 
FsroMrl;   Pa*) 

Sh<>*I>'  •'  '"■ 
Sisis  C*llt|i 
■  lis  C** ••<!•' 
•ilk  Psakrr  Di" 
iuen,  U.  S  H 
sf  Afriolli'i 
WMhiaftM,DC 


New 
White 
Island 
Poulte. 


Hampahire  Rods— White  Lethorns— Barred, 
and  Buff  Rocks- White  Wyandottea— Rhode 
Reds— Light    Brakmas— Black    Giante— Turkey 


All  Steelman's  Hi-Quality  Ckicks  are  produc«l  from 
egg*  weighing  24  oa.  to  27  o«.  per  doaen.  Chicks  are  big. 
strong  and  vigorous.    Ckicks  tkat  live  and  grow. 

It's  Cheaper  to  Buy  Steelman's 
Hi-Quality  Started  Chicks 


3  and  4  weeks  of  age  than  to  brood  your  own. 


(This  series  of  radio  broadcasts  given  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  part  of  the  education- 
al program  of  the  Dairy  Council  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  con- 
sumption of  milk.) 


_  ,  _, , We 

produc«d  over  250.000  Itarted  chicli*  la*t  season,  shiopad 
to  satisfied  customer*  in   14  stete*.     You  have  no  death 
loss.     They  are  free  from  White  Diarrhea.     You  aave  J 
to  4  weeks'  time.     They  need  very  little  heat  ^^_«_^^_  —  —  —  —  —  — 

— constant   care   is    not    necessary.      We   also    | 

produce  4- week-old    White   Leghorn   pulleta —     I    r<  i  t»         1  ^  r» 

90%  acK  guarantMd.     And  at  naw  low  pricaa    I   Steelman    Poultry    rarmS 

'"'  ''"  I  Box  1422,  Unsdale,  Pa. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Those  Beautiful  Mammoth 
Bronze 

Send  for  New  1933  Catalog 

Highly  illustrated.  Fully  daacribas  our  stock 
and  matkods  at  breading,  katcking  and  brood- 
ing. Know  witk  wkom  you  daal.  Waato  no 
bma — coma  to  kaadquartara.  Mail  tka  coupon 
and  gat  our  catalog. 


I 
I 

I  Plaaaa  aand  FREE  illustratad  catalog  toi 

I 
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Addr 


INTER-STATE 


Produce**"        •  v  >  v 

NTRREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  k  •  f A       "^  -  o\  '^^  '^'^'  ^"°' - 


l^riElTMONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  i 

Plnlatlelphia,  Pa.,  and  West  Chester, 


r-  <■ 


;€;. 


No.  II 


Dairy  Products  Outlook 

From  governmental  statistics,  we  note 
that  the  number  of  milk  cows  increased 
.bout  4%  d"f'"8  '^^^'  '*"*  because  of  a 
*ower  rate  of  pr»xluction  per  cow.  there 
was  no  increase  over  1931  in  total  milk 
production. 

The  number  of  yearling  heifers  now  on 
hMid  is  only  slightly  more  than  enough 
to  provide  the  usual  percentage  of  replace- 
ments. 

With  the  number  of  cows  on  farms 
peaterthan  ever  before,  and  with  the  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains  the  largest  in  the  past 
12  years,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  milk  protluction. 

A  higher  proportion  of  the  total  milk 
produced  in  1932  was  utilized  on  the  farm 
than  in  1931,  principally  because  of  the 
low  return  from  the  sale  of  the  milk  and 

cream. 

City  consumption  of  milk  and  most 
manufactured  dairy  products  declined 
further  in  1932. 

in  the  drastic  decline  of  all  prices 
throughout  1932,  dairy  products  prices 
wffered  relatively  less  than  those  of  most 
other  farm  products,  and  farm  prices  of 
(lairy  products  are  still  high  in  relation  to 
the  average  of  other  farm  products  prices. 
Storage  stocks  of  dairy  products  are  very 
kw.  Foreign  supplies  of  butter  are  likely 
to  be  large  in  1933  but  no  significant 
import  improvement  is  to  be  exf>ected. 

Feed  prices  are  very  low  in  relation  to 
dairy  products  prices,  the  price  of  cows 
u  slaughter  animals  is  so  low  as  to  offer 
BO  motive  for  severe  culling  of  dairy  herds 
•nd  farm  income  from  all  sources  is  so 
meagre  as  to  impel  farmers  to  maintain 
ind  possibly  increase  their  dairy  output. 

The  steady  increase  in  milk  cow  num- 
bers now  is  in  prcKcsa.  which  is  likely  to 
continue  in  1933  although  at  a  lower  rate 
than  in  1932,  may  be  expected  gradually 
to  reduce  the   advantage   of   dairying    as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  agriculture. 
Number  of   Milking    Cows   and    Milk 
Reduction 
The  number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers 
2  years  old  and  over,  on  farms,  increased 
fiom  22,129.000  head  on  January  1,   1928 
to  24,379,000   on   January    I.    1932,    an 
increase  of   10%   during    the   four  years. 
During  1932  there  was  a  further  increase 
of  about   4%.       Only    about    the    usual 
percentage  of   heifers   was   added   to    the 
lierdi  but  an  unusually  small   proportion 
ofthecows  were  culled  out.  Culling  during 
1932  being  reduced  from  the  usual  aver- 
W  of  about   16%  of  the  cows  to  about 
'J%-  Under  ordinary  circumstancesabout 
'%  of  the  milk  cows  now  on   the  farms 
would  have  been   culled   out   during    the 
lut  3  years,  but  culling  has  been  retarded 
"1  all  states  by  the  cheapness  of  grain,  by 
1    we  ample  supply  of  lalior  on  the  farms, 
wd  by  the  low  price  of  cows. 

The  price  of  milk  cows  is  so  low  that 
•nost  farmers  appear  to  be  raising  only 
'oout  the  number  of  heifers  they  would 
ordinarily  need  to  maintain  the  present 
lumber  of  milk  cows  on  their  farms. 


oaLLica 


Inter-State  Association 

!-•-.,      I ... 

Hauling  Charges 

The  problem  of  securing  more  reas^m- 
able  hauling  rate.s  on  milk  is  one  on  which 
the  officials  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  been  battling  for 
some  time. 

When  one  goes  into  these  various  haul- 
ing rates,  some  of  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  it  becomes  more 
or  less  difficult  because  of  the  complex 
conditions  under  which  original  agree- 
ments were  made  and  under  whose  au- 
thority they  were  made. 

One  finds  many  complex  conditions, 
some  agreements  are  made  by  individual 
producers,  others  by  groups  of  producers, 
more  recently  some  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion, itself,  others  by  dealers  which  pre- 
sent a  complexity  of  conditions  that  can- 
not always  be  easily  ironed  out. 

Again  we  have  conditions,  of  old 
standing  where  truck  routing  has  become 
inter  locking,  where  two  or  more  trucks 
are  covering,  in  part  or  on  the  whole, 
practically  the  same  area. 

We  may  have  conditions  where  on  one 
route  the  trucker  performs  some  special 
services,  we  have  many  varied  road 
conditions,  which  have  some  bearing  on 
the  rate  of  hauling. 

In  fact  there  are  many  things  which 
can  be  overcome  only  by  the  adoption  of 
universal  hauling  methods  and  rate  ad- 
justments in  accord  with  the  actual  haul- 
ing conditions. 

Under  our  present  system  this  may 
appear  difficult  to  attain,  but  without 
doubt  the  whole  general  system  can  be 
brought  into  some  basis  of  uniformity 

Any  plan  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
more  or  less  of  a  flexible  nature.  Actual 
truck  operating  costs  may  increase  or 
decrease,  the  cost  of  fuel  has  a  bearing, 
the  fact  as  to  whether  the  trucker  is  a 
common  carrier,  the  matter  of  handling 
and  caring  for  the  milk  in  transit,  the  time 
lost  in  transit  by  layovers  at  points  of 
delivery.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
many  minor  things  that  have  more  or  less 
bearing  on  the  situation. 

Your  as.sociation  is  making  a  definite 
effort  to  adjust  these  various  conditions. 
This  however,  takes  considerable  time 
and  progress  must,  of  necessity  be  slow. 

It  has  already  made  some  progress 
but  has  also  met  with  some  stumbling 
blocks  that  are  difficult  to  solve. 


Efficient  Hens  Lay 

Eggs  at  Lower  Cost 


Egg  production  costs  drop  with  in- 
creased laying  ability. 

Kecords  kept  by  cooperators  in  agri- 
cultural extension  poultry  projects  showed 
that  farm  No.  I  had  an  average  cost  of 
21  cents  a  dozen  for  the  year  on  a  flock 
averaging  171  eggs  a  hen.  I  "arm  No.  2 
reported  a  cost  of  23  cents  a  dozen  for 
hens     averaging     157     eggs     for     a     year 


A  Momen  ' 

ei^^A     ^rirtn     ^^9ir    H^l*^ 

Is  the  dairyman,  the  farmer,  his  own 
worst  enemy':"  1  las  he  considered  the 
factors  of  his  marketing  situation,  fully 
and  completely? 

We  are  not  giving  advice,  but  we  are 
wondering. 

Is  the  dairy  business,  on  the  whole, 
any  different  from  the  usual  line  of  com- 
mercial business,  of  manufacture  or  of 
industry  on  the  whole>  We  do  not  believe 
it  is. 

It  is  true,  in  these  days,  that  markets 
are  meagre,  not  only  for  our  farm  and 
dairy  products,  but  almost  for  every 
manufactured  product.  Our  buyers  have 
but  little  money  to  spend.  Many  have  no 
funds,  and  many  are  l>eing  fed,  clothed 
and  housed  by  others  who  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  contribute  or  by  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Manufacturing  organizations  are  not 
forcing  their  wares  on  the  market,  to  do 
so  would  probably  result  in  price  declines. 
In  many  cases  prices  are  lower,  but  today 
one  does  not.  as  a  rule,  purchase  for  the 
sake  of  buying. 

From  the  standpoint  of  food,  one  must 
have  it  to  exist,  to  m"aintain  health,  to 
grow  and  to  enable  us  to  carry  on.  But 
in  these  focxl  purchases  the  buyer  is  wary. 
I  le  buys  cheaper  grades.  I  le  buys  the 
foods  that  are  most  nutritious. 

Many  typ>es  of  low  cost  diets  have 
been  prepared  and  circulated.  In  these 
days  they  are  of  inestimable  value. 

But  the  point  that  we  wish  to  emphasize 
is  production.  Prcxluce  in  accord  with 
the  demand  and  that  does  not  mean  that 
you  should  ship  your  normal  supply  to 
your  regular  market,  but  rather  that 
there  should  be  no  surplus  to  force  down 
your  own  price  return  nor  that  in  your 
neighboring  market. 

It  is  not  only  your  own  market  that 
must  lie  saved  but  also  that  of  your  neigh- 
bor. I'looding  neighboring  markets  may 
mean  retaliation.  If  you  flood  my  market, 
why  should  your  neighbor  not  flood  yours? 
It  is  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both 
ways. 

More  prtxiuction,  at  lowered  prices, 
does  not  help  you  pay  your  fixed  charges, 
your  taxes,  your  interests,  it  simply 
makes  the  burden  much  harder  You  do 
more  work  and  get  less  for  it  Such  a 
program  does  not  help  any  producer. 
In  the  long  run  it  only  brings  troubles. 

Just  think  some  of  these  things  over  — 
talk  them  over  with  your  neighbor  and 
endeavor  to  be  guided  by  those  who  are 
in  touch  with  your  industry. 

Cooperation,  on  the  part  of  all  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  bettering  the  present 
unsatisfactory  business  conditions. 


Sod  Saves  Soil 

A  heavy  rain  at  the  soil  erosion  experi- 
ment  station   near  Tyler,   Tex.,    recently 
washed  from  cotton  fields  on  moderately 
nens    averaging     ,..     crk,    .^.     -    ^....       sloping  land  more  than  6  tons  of  soil  per 
'mber  of  milk  cows  on  their  farms.  ^^^^  ^^   ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  jq  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^„       ^„^    .^p^.t,   the  United  States   Depart- 

he  number  of  cows  being  slaughtered  averaeinff    138    eggs   o    hen.       ment  of  Agriculture.     At  the  same  time 


le  receipt   of    cows    at    stockyards 


a«r.. 


_SlaM. 


Md  th     ^, 

•ndicate  that  the  rate  of  culling   is  still 
'linormally  low. 

'n  some  parts  of  the  country  old  cows 
'renew  worth  almost  nothing  for  slaught- 
'"ng  purposes  and  feed  is  so  cheap  that 
""ny  farmers  figure  it  will  pay  better  to 
**P  the  old  cows  and  sell  more  milk  or 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


for  a  flock  averaging  138  eggs  o  hen. 
Again,  Farm  No  4  reported  a  cost  of  32 
cents  for  hens  laying  120  eggs  each  during 
the  year.  Average  costs  of  36  and  37  cents 
are  also  reported. 

Included  in  the  costs  were  feed.  labor, 
interest  on  investment  and  miscellaneous 
items.  About  half  of  the  cost  in  each  case 
waa  feed. 


ment  of  Agriculture.  At  the  same  time 
only  I  Vl  iona  of  soil  were  removed  where 
the  land  was  planted  to  lespedeza,  the 
slope  and  soil  being  the  same.  No  soil 
was  removed  from  fields  of  the  same  kind 
sodded  to  grass.  These  rates  of  soil  loss 
were  determined  by  actually  measuring 
the  eroded  material  from  experimental 
plots. 


Let*s  Turn  the  Corner 

One  of  the  factors  that  has  cau.sed  con- 
siderable unrest,  both  as  far  as  the 
producer  and  distributor  are  concerned, 
is  the  problem  of  individual  farmer 
marketing  methods,  not  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  association  program  and  policies. 
This  frequently  has  occurred  where 
individual  dairymen  have,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  lost  their  market.  Where  they 
think  they  can  probably  be  more  successful 
in  marketing  their  own  product,  usually 
in  a  local  way  and  who  do  not  realize  the 
full  cost  of  distribution  methods,  and  who. 
under  existing  conditions,  may  in  the  end 
find  themselves  operating  at  a  loss. 

In  many  instances  these  so-called  farmer 
distributors  have  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  selling  prices  to  gain  trade,  they 
may  have  heavy  losses,  due  to  the  in- 
ability in  these  days  of  stress,  to  collect 
their  milk  bills,  and  when  their  supply 
is  inade<|uate.  purchase  additional  milk 
from  other  producers  and  then  turn  it  off 
at  will.  Years  ago  these  practices  entailed 
heavy  losses  to  producers  The  offering 
price  was  attractive,  but  failure  to  make 
payment  entailed  heavy  losses  to  the 
producer. 

Are  these  the  things  we  are  drifting 
into?  If  so,  "let's  turn  the  comer."  Let 
every  one  of  our  producers,  our  distribu- 
tors, our  leaders  in  the  industry,  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  let  every  one 
pull  in  the  same  direction  In  other 
words,  let  everylxxly  c(x>perate  let  every- 
one operate  on  the  same  basis.  Let's  set 
petty  policies  aside  Surely  things  would 
be  better  if  every  one  were  prospering, 
rather  than  a  few.  and  in  these  days  there 
are  but  few  who  come  into  the  latter  class. 
We  don't  go  along  with  this  we  don't 
go  along  with  that  why?  Often  because 
we  think  we  can  beat  the  other  fellow  to 
it  and  make  for  ourselves  more  personal 
gain. 

The  way  to  bring  al)out  universal  suc- 
cess is  for  every  one  to  gain,  some  by  their 
own  ability  may  gain  more  than  others 
and  by  the  same  token  may  spend  more 
than  others.  Unfortunately  at  this  time 
the  farmer,  due  to  the  meagre  return  for 
his  prcxJucts,  has  but  little  to  spend. 

Are  we  in  a  state  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  or  are  we  in  that  helpful  coopera- 
tive mcxxl,  one  that  means  prosperity  for 
all. 

Now  these  conditions  do  not  apply  to 
the  dairymen  alone:  they  apply  to  all 
forms  of  industry.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
depression  and  the  attacks  of  our  compe- 
titor are  not  going  to  better  the  situation. 
If  he  continues,  he  may  drag  us  all  down 
to  his  own  level  and  conditions  may  be- 
come even  more  chaotic. 

It's  the  little  fellow  operating  on  an 
unprincipled  basis,  who  crowds  out  your 
market.  1  le  may  have  his  day  but  ulti- 
mately falls  by  the  wayside  -  scattering 
his  losses  broadcast. 

Established  business  in  these  days 
stands  the  best  chance  for  ultimate  suc- 
cess. True  cooperation,  all  along  the  line, 
will  prove  successful,  provided  that  all 
parties  concerned  are  actuated  by  that 
same  spirit  and  live  up  to  its  principles. 

The  breaking  down  of  that  cooperative 
spirit  may  lead  to  failure. 

We  have  waited  long  for  some  solution 

for   our   difficulties.      Why   not   take   the 

matter  seriously?    Try  full  and  complete 

cooperation    —    coof>eration    among    the 

(CuntinucJ  uo  page  3) 
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Control  of  the  Flavor  and  Odor  of  Milk 

EXTRACTS  VKOM  AN  ARTICLE  BY  Frederick  W.  Bennett 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  The  Mechanic  Arts      


Flavor  and  odor  of  milk  are  usually 
given  more  consideration  by  the  consumer 
than  is  given  any  other  characteristic 
which  may  be  judged  without  laboratory 
tests.  The  rejection  of  milk  which  is  sour 
or  which  has  other  serious  flavor  defects 
is  responsible  for  losses  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  by  dairymen.  The 
dairy  industry  undoubtedly  suffers  much 
greater  economic  losses  from  the  market- 
ing of  milk  which  has  less  pronounced 
flavor  defects  but  which,  nevertheless, 
seriously  curtails  consumption.  Many 
times  we  have  heard  a  good  potential 
customer  say  that  he  would  like  to  use  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk  in  his  home  if  he 
only  could  get  a  dep>endable  supply  having 
a  sufficiently  good  flavor  to  make  the 
milk  more  appetizing  to  the  members  of 
his  household.  The  tasting  of  a  few  glasses 
of  p>oor  milk  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
people,  children  especially,  drinking  less 
milk  or  discontinuing  its  use  entirely. 

The  ideal  flavor  and  odor  of  milk  are 
very  difficult  to  describe  accurately.  Per- 
fect milk  may  be  said  to  have  a 
pleasant  and  somewhat  sweetish  taste. 
Any  flavor  in  milk  which  is  not  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  product  or  which  is 
very  pronounced  is  undesirable.  .  . 

The  causes  of  flavor  defects  in  milk  may  ' 
be  classified  as  follows:  (I)  materials  con- 
sumed by  the  cow,  (2)  physical  condition 
of  the  cow,  (3)  absorption  of  odors  by  the 
milk,  (4)  bacterial  growth  in  the  milk,  (5) 
exposure  of  the  milk  to  conditions  which 
may  cause  physical  or  chemical  changes, 
and  (6)  the  addition  of  foreign  materials. 
Flavors  and  odors  of  feed  consumed  are 
transferred  to  the  milk  chiefly  through 
the  body  of  the  cow.  1  lowever,  there  are 
many  feeds  which  do  not  contain  highly  y 
flavored  constituents,  or  the  food  under- 
goes such  changes  in  the  animal's  body 
that  unusual  flavors  are  not  noticeably 
imparted  to  the  milk.  Most  of  the 
common  dry  feeds  come  in  this  class.  The 
milk  from  cows  which  are  fed  only  on  dry 
feeds  may  often  be  criticized  for  insipid- 
ness or  lack  of  desirable  flavor  as  com- 
pared with  the  product  from  cows  receiv- 
ing some  succulent  feed. 

The  flavor  of  the  milk  is  most  affected 
by  feeds  when  the  cows  are  fed  shortly 
before  milking.  Partly  for  this  reason 
many  dairymen  prefer  to  milk  their  cows 
before  feeding  them.  Green  corn,  green 
oats  and  p>ea8,  green  soy-beans,  pumpkins, 
and  sugar  beets  do  not  impart  any 
noticeable  flavors  when  fed  at  any  time. 
Green  rye,  green  cowpeas,  Irish  potatoes, 
dried  beet  pulp  affect  the  milk  to  a  slight 
extent  when  fed  shortly  before  milking. 
Silage,  green  alfalfa,  green  sweet  clover, 
cabbage,  turnips  and  rape  seriously  taint 
the  milk  when  they  are  fed  a  short  time 
before  milking,  but  may  not  have  a  no- 
ticeable effect  upon  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
when  fed  as  long  as  four  to  seven  hours 
previous  to  milking.  The  effect  appears 
to  be  greatest  when  these  feeds  are  first 
given  to  the  cows  following  a  period  of 
dry  feeding. 

Wild  garlic,  or  onion,  usually  taints  the 
milk  so  strongly  as  to  make  it  unsaleable 
as  market  milk.  The  taste  or  odor  of 
garlic  may  be  detected  in  the  milk  within 
one  minute  after  the  weed  has  been  eaten 
or  in  a  few  minutes  after  only  the  odor  of 
it  is  inhaled  by  the  cow.  Some  investiga- 
tors have  found  that  the  garlic  flavor  so 
nearly    disappears    in    seven    hours    after 


richest  in  fat  are  most  highly  flavored  by 
garlic  and  the  taint  can  be  detected  either 
by  taste  or  smell.  Aerating  the  milk, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  reduces 
the  intensity  of  this  flavor,  but  a  practical 
and  acceptable  method  of  completely  re- 
moving it  commercially  is  not  known.  It 
is.  therefore,  advisable  to  keep  milk  cows 
out  of  pastures  containing  garlic.  By 
thoroughly  plowing  the  land  just  as  the 
garlic  begins  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  fall 
and  spring  and  sowing  it  immediately 
with  crops  which  will  completely  shade  the 
ground,  garlic  may  be  eradicated  after 
treatment  for  a  few  seasons. 

Bitterweed  flavors  the  milk  as  strongly 
as  garlic,  but  affects  the  odor  but  slightly. 
The  flavoring  element  is  in  solution  in  the 
water  of  the  milk  and  may  be  so  complete- 
ly removed  from  the  butter  by  washing  in 
the  granular  form  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able. Aeration  has  no  appreciable  effect  in 
removing  this  flavor  from  milk.  The  only 
known  remedy  is  to  keep  the  cow  from 
eating  the  weed.  Bitterweed  may  be 
eradicated  by  plowing  or  mowing  the 
pasture  so  as  to  prevent  reseeding  of  the 
plant. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  cow  is 
generally  of  less  importance  than  the  feed 
as  a  factor  affecting  the  flavor  of  milk 
However,  certain  flavor  defects  which 
may  be  attributed  to  this  cause  are  not  all 
'uncommon.  Certain  individual  cows  ap- 
parently give  milk  which  has  a  better 
aste  than  that  given  by  other  cows  under 
'identically  the  same  conditions.  This 
difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
herited tendency  of  the  individual  cows  to 
produce  milk  of  different  chemical  compo- 
sition. 

Inflammation  or  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  udder  may  cause  variations  in 
chemical  comfwsition  which  result  in 
salty,  bitter,  unclean  or  other  unpleasant 
flavors  in  the  milk.  Constipation  of  the 
cow  sometimes  causes  a  somewhat  putrid 
flavor  in  the  milk.  Specific  treatments  for 
these  conditions  of  the  cow  and  the  feeding 
of  a  more  laxative  and  well  balanced  ration 
may  eliminate  the  flavor  defects  mentioned. 

Salty  flavor  in  milk  may  be  caused  also 
by  an  abnormally  high  chlorine  content  or 
a  comparatively  low  sugar  content  of  the 
milk,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  some 
CQws  approach  the  end  of  the  lactation 
period.  Cows  producing  such  milk  should 
be  turned  dry.  When  a  cow  is  advanced  in 
lactation,  the  milk  frequently  appears 
normal  when  drawn,  but  develops  a  bitter 
or  rancid  flavor  on  standing  for  a  few  hours. 

Odors  arc  quickly  absorbed  from  the 
surroundings  by  exposed  milk.  Absorption 
is  a  common  cause  of  such  flavor  defects  as 
barny,  cowy,  fly-spray,  disinfectant  and 
musty.  The;*  flavors  are  usually  due  to 
milk  being  allowed  to  stand  in  poorly  ven- 
tilated or  dirty  stables  or  to  the  use  during 
milking  of  chemicals  having  strong  odors. 
Strong  odors  of  other  foods  may  likewise 
be  absorbed  when  unclosed  containers  of 
milk  are  stored  with  these  foods  in  the  re- 
frigerator. Absorbed  flavors  are  partially 
but  not  completely  removed  by  aeration  of 
the  milk. 

Some  kinds  of  bacteria  grow  in  milk 
without  producing  much  if  any  perceptible 
change  in  flavor.  Other  types  may  cause 
from  slight  to  very  pronounced  off  flavors 
and  aromas  The  number  of  species  of 
such  bacteria  is  very  large  and  the  changes 
produced   by    their   growth    result    in    the 


feeding  that   the  taint  is  not  detectible  J  development  of  many  kinds  of  flavor  de- 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  our  experi-j|  fects.       Off    flavors    caused    by    bacterial 

ence  that  the  milk  is  more  often  taintcdl  growth  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  milk  is 

as  long  as  twelve  hours  after  feeding  and3  extremely    unwholesome,    but   usually   do 

sometimes  the  second  milking  is  affected  ■  indicate  careless  handling  which  may  in- 

The  portions  of  producU  of  milk  which  are  crease  the  chances  of  contamination  cap- 


able of  causing  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
consumer.  Warm  temperatures  may  cause 
relatively  few  bacteria  to  increase  to  large 
numbers  in  a  short  time. 

Common  souring  is  caused  by  certain 
kinds  of  bacteria  which  get  into  even  the 
most  carefully  produced  milk.  Although 
this  flavor  is  undesirable  in  market  milk,  a 
pleasing  sour   flavor  and  curd  free  from 

I  1111  .  : —    _  £•-_    fcU  - 

milk  is  held  at  a  warm  temperature  until 
curdled  is  an  indication  of  clean  milk.  A 
malty  flavor  is  sometimes  produced  by  a 
variety  of  the  same  species  of  bacteria 
which  causes  common  souring. 

Barny  flavor  may  be  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  bacteria  which  are  responsible 
for  the  decomposition  of  manure  and 
usually  reach  the  milk  from  filthy  sources. 
Certain  unclean  or  putrid  flavors  are  most 
likely  caused  by  bacteria  getting  into  the 
milk  from  utensils  which  have  not  been 
properly  cleaned  and  treated  for  the  de- 
struction of  bacteria. 

The  common  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk 
are  the  cow's  udder,  the  body  of  the  cow, 
the  air,  the  utensils,  the  milker  and  flies. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
utensils  Bacterial  taints  in  milk  can  be 
avoided  only  by  careful  attention  to  pre- 
vent in  so  far  as  it  is  F>08sible  the  entrance 
of  bacteria  from  the  sources  named  and 
by  holding  the  milk  at  low  temperatures 
to  avoid  the  growth  of  those  which  do  get 
into  the  milk. 

When  milk  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight, 
it  very  quickly  acquires  an  off  flavor  and 
aroma  which,  when  well  developed,  is 
often  described  as  tallowy.  The  same 
flavor  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  is 
also  called  cardboard,  bottle  cap  or  oxi- 
dized. The  condition  is  most  often  en- 
countered in  bottled  milk  which  has  been 
left  in  the  sunlight  after  its  delivery.  Tal- 
lowiness  may  develop  at  temperatures 
below  freezing  or  warmer.  A  slight  oxi- 
dized or  tallowy  flavor  is  also  often  notice- 
able in  milk  which  has  been  passed  in  thin 
sheets  over  an  areator  type  cooler,  especi- 
ally when  the  milk  is  cooled  in  this  manner 
from  the  maximum  pasteurizing  tempera- 
ture. 

An  objectionable  heated  or  cooked 
flavor  may  occur  in  pasteurized  milk 
which  has  been  heated  over  14}  degrees 
F.  or  held  at  pasteurizing  temperature  for 
an  unnecessarily  long  time.  This  flavor 
is  also  absorbed  at  times  from  a  thin  film 
of  milk  which  has  been  cooked  on  parts  of 
the  equipment  by  steaming  after  careless 
washing. 

Metallic,  fishy  or  tallowy  flavors  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  exf>osure  of  the 
milk  to  iron  or  copper  surfaces  of  utensils 
or  equipment.  Well-tinned  metals,  alumi- 
num, nickel  or  alloys  containing  chromium 
which  have  been  made  for  milk  handling 
do  not  cause  these  flavor  defects. 

Pails  or  cans  which  have  been  used  in 
transporting  gasoline,  kerosene,  or  oil 
sometimes  impart  flavors  of  these  ma- 
terials to  the  milk  later  put  into  them. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  taint  in  the 
first  milk  placed  in  such  containers  even 
by  the  most  careful   cleaning. 

Washing  compounds  or  chemical  steril- 
izers may  be  left  in  the  utensils  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  impart  an  alkaline,  medicinal, 
or  unclean  flavor  to  milk.  The  use  of 
soap  in  cleaning  milk  containers  and 
equipment  is  generally  not  advisable 
because  of  the  comparative  difficulty 
of  rinsing  this  cleansing  agent  from 
the  surface.  A  soluble,  free  rinsing 
cleanser  or  germicide  as  free  from  odor  as 
possible  is  desirable. 

Decomposition  products  of  small 
amounts  of  milk  not  removed  by  previous 
washing  of  the  equipment  may  produce 
slight  ofl  ffavors  in  milk  immediately  upon 
contact'  as  well  as  seeding  the  milk  with 
bacteria  which  will  affect  the  flavor. 


Things  Have  Changed— 
So  Has  Our  Milk  Marki 

The  problems  surrounding  the  marl, 
ing  of  fluid  milk  have  changed  inateii4 
not  only  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  SU 
but  in  practically  every  other  shed. 

We  can  all  recall  the  days  of  tht  ^ 
time  "dipped  milk"  methods  of  dijtiiL 
tion;  of  the  days  when  milk  was  consid,^ 
miik  ,  De  it  gooa,  indiiterent  or  e* 
of  poor  quality.  In  those  days,  if  jv 
consumer  did  not  like  the  flavor  or 
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Toward  Lower  Costs 


quality    of    the    milk,    they 


KOst 
-  changed  i 
another  dealer  or  discontinued  the  uiti 
milk  to  a  material  degree. 

But  today  things  are  different,  notiit 
entirely  to  the  economic  situation,  \g, 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  in  eduw 
ing  the  public  to  use  more  milk  theyhn, 
insisted  upon  a  quality  product. 

This  quality  product  has  very  m«teri»l!i 
increased  its  consumption,  it  hat  bn^ 
ened  the  use  of  milk,  it  has  aided  io 
taining  the  health  of  the  coiuuim 
public,  but  in  so  doing  it  has  forced  upg 
the  producer  and  distributor  many  factic 
that  were  unheard  of  in  the  older  dayi 

By  the  observance  of  proper  sanitip 
methods  of  production  and  market^ 
the  producer  and  distributor  have  bgL' 
up  a  market  that  has  been  looked  upoutt 
others  with  envious  eyes.  The  mirt 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  emiaeE 
physicians  have  strongly  favored  tit 
greater  consumption  of  milk  in  thehuaii 
diet,  but  in  doing  this  have  surrouuk 
their  recommendations  as  to  productii 
and  distribution  that  the  product  be ■!» 
guarded,  from  the  time  of  its  productn 
to  that  of  the  time  of  its  distributioBt 
the  consumer 

The  problems  of  these  safegumlii 
methods,  or  regulations,  if  you  so  wiikt 
call  them,  have  been  many  and  variei 

Many  have  taken  the  form  of  muniqit 
state  or  even  national  regulatory  meum 
others  might  be  termed  individual  iek 
regulations,  and  we  may  ask  why.  Tk 
principal  answer  for  the  latter  cla«  MI 
be  that  of  one  distributor  having  u » 
dividually  better  supply  than  the  oik 
and  can  capitalize  on  its  sales  value! 
competitive  measure,  so  to  speak 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  these  vuiw 
forms  of  regulations  have  been  growii( 
and  in  these  days  of  sharp  compietitioii  w 
often  changed,  almost  over  night.  * 
pendent  upon  what  market  the  di«trib«tt 
has  decided  to  enter. 

These  problems  are  not  confined  to  ll» 

dairy    industry    alone    but    are   equil! 

dominant   in   almost   every  other  line « 

agriculture  as  well  as  in  general  bu»iM» 

What  Confronts  Us  Today 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  « 
major  problem,  and  that  is,  if  we  art  6 
maintain  our  market,  we  must  see  to  • 
that  our  product  is  produced  and  marittl« 
in  accordance  with  our  buyers  ideal  i* 
in  conformity  with  the  public  denm* 
Today  conditions  strongly  favor  * 
buyer,  either  you  meet  the  demand  or  y« 
do  not.  If  you  do.  your  market  i«  m** 
tained.  If  you  do  not,  well  there  »" 
dozens  who  would  take  your  place,  o* 
form  to  any  demand  on  the  part  of  l» 
buyer,  and  be  only  too  glad  to  do  »o. 

Meeting  your  market  demand  m»y  • 
the  long  run  be  but  a  small  factor.  Coo- 
ing your  milk  in  water  in  the  milk  hou* 
every  day  in  the  year;  cleaning  and  wT 
ing     utensils    in     repair;     washing   "^ 
thoroughly    and    storing    them   on  "** 
racks   in    the   milk    house;  or   the  uie 
single  service  strainers;  keeping  yourOi" 
clean;   keeping  stables   clean, — free  "* 
cobwebs,  whitewashed  and  painted, 
keeping  of  hogs,   poultry,  sheep  of  "' 
animals   out   of    the   cow   stables,  "'>'* 
partitioned  off,  do  not  seem  to  be  P*"** 
larly   difficult   jobs.      The   observanW  i* 

(Cuutinueil  oo  page  7) 


Sounds    odd.    doesn't    it?        I  lowever. 

.  with  a  little  thought  and  prob- 

Uv  with  little  or  no  money  outlay  can 

Iv  certain    farm    remedies    that    may 

I  an  example.       Are    your    cows    all 
Iducing  milk  at  a   profit?      Does  the 

Ur    How     O'      •"•'■»      ••—•     

;rXw:  pay  for  the  labor  and  feed 
med>  If  a  ^ow  is  only  giving  regu- 
yy"a  .mall  amount  of  milk,  it  is  prob- 
1  that  she  is  not  producing  milk  at  a 
fit  Such  cows  should  be  disposed  of 
!!Iold  to  the  butcher,  even  when  pricM 
^low  because  every  day  that  you  feed 
«d  milk  her  you  may  be  multiplying 
^,  money  loss.  Another  method  is  to 
iaughter  such  cows  on  the  farm,  use  the 
^t  in  the  diet  or  cure  it,  so  as  to  be 
.vailable  for  later  use. 

^  you  wasting  seed  and  fertilizer? 
You  should  know  the  unprofitable  acre- 
^  on  your  farm.  Why  spend  time  and 
^ey  in  plowing,  seeding  and  cultivatmg 
wch  acreage? 

If  such  acres  are  unprofitable  crop  pro- 
ducers, take  them  out  of  tillage.  Plant 
wch  acreage  in  fruit  trees  or  some  pro- 
6uble  timber  trees.  If  the  acreage  is 
Urge  enough  turn  it  into  forest  land. 
The  progress  may  be  a  slow  one.  but  you 
will  .top  losing  money  on  that  particular 
trwt  of  land. 

During  the  growing  season,  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  canned,  preserved  and 
prepared  for  later  use. 


Massachusetts 

Milk  Regulation 

After  many  conferences  and  hearings, 
wys  the  "New  England  Dairyman",  the 
MasMchusetts  Milk  Regulation  Board, 
ku  adopted  regulations  as  to  the  condi- 
tionj  under  which  milk  must  be  produced, 
if  it  i»  to  be  marketed  in  Massachusetts. 

These  regulations  will  apply  to  milk 
produced  in  Massachusetts,  also  to  milk 
which  is  produced  in  other  states,  but  is 
lold  in  Massachusetts. 

The  regulations  went  into  effect  October 
lit,  but  will  not,  it  was  stated,  be  actively 
enforced  for  several  months. 

Some  of  its  features  provide  for  healthy 
cows,  absence  of  communicable  diseases  on 
the  part  of  the  dairy.  Adequate  light  in 
the  bams,  windows  shall  be  kept  clean, 
wfficient  ventilation  provided,  floors  and 
gutter  shall  be  tight,  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  tight. 
clean  and  in  good  repair.  They  shall  be 
white  washed  at  least  once  a  year,  unless 
furnished  with  a  surface  that  can  be  easily 
deaned.  clean  milking  stools,  cow  yards 
must  be  kept  reasonably  clean  and  dry. 
Manure  must  be  removed  and  stored  or 
distributed. 

Provisions  for  milking  methods  are  in- 
duded. 

Eight  distinct  features  are  provided  in 
connection  with  the  milk  house  or  room. 

Straining  and  cooling  regulations  re- 
luire  immediate  straining,  while  cooling 
fequirements  require  the  milk  to  be  cooled 
to  50  p.  or  less  and  this  temperature 
•oust  be  maintained  until  delivery  or 
tolleetion  is  made 

There  are  the  customary  regulations 
fegarding  the  care  of  utensils  and  the 
character  of  such  utensils  is  prescribed 
•»*ell  as  their  method  of  cleaning.  Every 
<*'fy  farm  shall  be  provided  with  a  sani- 
••fy  toilet  or  privy,  properly  constructed 
•no  maintained  in  good  condition. 

The  regulations  are  prescribed  as  the 
official  regulations,  established  by  the 
^''It  Regulation  Board,  under  the  Pro- 
*»ion«  of  Chapter  305.  Act  ofJI932.- 


Dairy  Products  Outlook 
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butterfat  and  obtain  more  calves  to  sell 
for  beef  or  veal,  than  it  will  to  sell  the 
extra  grain  for  what  it  would  now  bring 
on  present  markets 

Price   of    Milk   and    Milk    Production 
The  price  situation   has   had   an   effect 
on   milk   production   quite   different   from 
that  on  milk  cow  numljers.    Milk  produc- 
tion ncr  cow  increased  nearly   10%  from 
1924  to   1929.     Production  declined  from 
4.582  pounds  per  cow  inM929  to  about 
4,466  pounds  in  1931 ,  or  about  3%.   There 
was  a  further  drop  of  about  4%  in   1932. 
There  have  been   some  regional  varia- 
tions owing  to  feed  shortages  and  differ- 
ences in  the  pasturage  available  but,  with 
the    possible    exception    of    the   southern 
states  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  year, 
reports    from    all    the    larger    groups    of 
states  show  lower  production  per  cow  in 
each  month  of   1932  than   in  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  1931. 

Most  of  the  decrease  in  1932  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  the  necessity  of  close 
economy  on  all  items  of  expense  on  dairy 
farms  and  to  the  resulting  changes  in 
feeding  practices 

Total  production  of  milk  during  1932 
was  apparently  about  the  same  as  during 
1931. 

Let's  Turn  the  Corner 

(C'liitiiiUL-.lfri.iii  piii;.-  I) 

dairymen,  cooperation  among  the  leaders, 
cooperate  with  our  buyers 

Let  us  define  our  markets  and  methods. 
Let  us  remain  within  our  markets.  Let 
those  who  would  invade  our  markets  stay 
within  their  own  Ixjundaries.  Let's  not  be 
selfish  but  let  us  conduct  our  business  on 
a  strictly  businesslike  basis,  according  to 
our  own  needs  and  re<|uircments  and. 
when  we  find  u  basis  of  demand,  let  us 
produce  in  accordance  with  that  demand 
and  not  endeavor  to  so  broaden  our  acti- 
vities that  we  may  have  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  invade  some  other  territory  and. 
by  questionable  methods,  break  down  the 
markets  of  our  neighbors. 

We  can  only  build  from  the  bottom  up. 
We  believe  we  have  reached  the  bottom. 
Therefore,  let's  start  our  upward  move- 
ment, but  do  so  on  safe  and  sound  lines, 
so  that  our  business  and  our  industry 
may  stay  with  us  and  be  ours  for  years  to 
come. 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and  , 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


Mental  Attitude 


"Whenever  you  go  out-of-doors,  draw 
the  chin  in,  carry  the  crown  of  the  head 
high,  and  fill  the  lungs  to  the  utmost; 
drink  in  the  sunshine;  greet  your  friends 
with  a  smile  and  put  soul  into  every  hand 

clasp. 

"Do  not  fear  being  misunderstood;  ana 
never  waste  a  minute  thinking  about  your 
enemies.  Try  to  fix  firmly  in  your  mind 
what  you  would  like  to  do,  and  then, 
without  violence  of  direction,  you  will 
move  straight  to  the  goal. 

Keep  your  mind  on  the  great  and  splen- 
did things  you  would  like  to  do;  and  then, 
as  the  days  go  gliding  by,  you  will  find 
yourself  unconsciously  seizing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  your  desire,  just  as  the  coral  in- 
sect takes  from  the  running  tide  the  ele- 
ments It  needs.  Picture  in  your  mind  the 
capable,  earnest,  useful  person  you  desire 
to  be.  and  the  thought  you  hold  is  hourly 
transforming  you  into  that  particular 
individual.    Thought  is  supreme. 

"Preserve  a  right  mental  attitude  - 
the  attitude  of  courage,  frankness,  and 
good  cheer.  To  think  rightly  is  to  create. 
All  things  come  through  desire,  and  every 
sincere  prayer  is  answered.  We  become 
like  that  on  which  our  hearts  are  fixed. 
Carry  your  chin  in  and  the'crown  of  your 
head  high.'  We  are'got<''  in'the  chrysalis." 

-Ou..t»tiol.  fr..n.  I  IIh  rt  llubb.u  d      ,, 
ill  "Mutuiil  Miitteriiiff* 


Chicago,  111. 
The  price  of  milk  for  l"ebruary,  says 
"Pure  Milk",  official  organ  of  the  Pure 
Milk  As.sociution.  rhic:.i;o.  111  .  will  be 
$1.42  net  per  hundred  pounds,  le.ss  Adjust- 
ment Fund  assessment  and  will  apply  to 
9i)"o  of  basic  milk  sold. 

The  Adjustment  I  und  assessment  foi 
the  month  of  January  1933.  is  5  cents 
making  January  net  prices  $137  per 
hun<lred  pounds  on  b.i.se  milk.  The  operat- 
ing check  off  for  the  month  of  January  is 
3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  balance  of  the  milk  delivered  will 
be  sold  for  3.5  times  92  score  butter. 
Chicago.  AH  prices  apply  on  3.5  milk, 
f.o.b.  country  plants  or  platforms  within 
the  70  mile  zone,  plus  any  additional 
differentials  effective  at  sub  stations. 

The  January    manufacturing   price  ap- 
plying   on    the    balance    of    all    the    milk 
delivered,    is    3.5    times   92    score   butter. 
Chicago  flat,  or  66  cents  net. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
During  the  past  month,  says  the  "Iowa 
Daily  Marketing  News",  official  organ  of 
the  Des-  Moines  Cooperative  Dairy  Mar- 
keting Association.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  we 
received  2,097,388  pounds  of  milk,  or  59.1 
per    cent    of    the    total    amount    of    milk 
received   in   the  city,   for  which   we  paid 
$1.00  per  hundred  i>ounds.     The  average 
test  of  the  milk  was  3.94  per  cent. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Janu.iry  price  for  fluid  milk  f  o.b. 
Baltimore,     Md..     3  5     butterfat    test    as 
quoted  by  the  "M.ryland  I'armer".  was 
l8'/2  cents   per   gallon    for   Cla.ss    I    milk; 
\2Vl  cents   per   gallon   for  Class   II    milk 
and   (>\/z    cents    per   gallon    for   Class    111 

milk. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  "C.  M.  P  A  Bulletin",  official 
organ  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Pro.Jucers' 
Association  in  its  February  issue  states: 
"Milk  production  per  farm  for  the  third 
week  in  January  increased  nearly  \0% 
over  the  production  per  farm  for  the  same 
period    in    November. 

"The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  is 
still  working.  The  average  consumer  is 
less  able  to  buy  milk  or  anything  else  now 
than  he  was  a  year  ago.  Any  increase  in 
cow  numbers  supply  means  more  surplus." 
The  price  of  milk  for  February  was  set 
at  6  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  market 

centers. 

Boston,  Mass. 

While  prices  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Boston 
market,  for  January,  according  to  the 
"New  England  Dairyman",  official  orgari 
of  the  New  llngland  Milk  Protluccrs' 
Association,  have  not  been  agreed  upon, 
those  in  some  of  the  secondary  markets 
show  some  further  declines  from  those  of 
November  and  December,  1932. 

The  December  price  for  Class  I  milk, 
3  7   test   in    the    18I-2(KJ   mile  zone   from 


Boston  was  $2.02  per  cwt  This  price 
averaged  43  cents  per  hundred,  better 
than  that  for  the  same  month  in  1931. 
The  Class  II  price  in  December  was  $1.06 
for  3.7  milk  and  was  28  cents  per  cwt.  less 
than  Dccenibiir  of  19 Jl. 

The  net  price  for  all  milk  delivered  in 

.r.-it  J      «l    ^1      nr      77      r0T>t»      TUtt 

hundred  less  than  in  1931.  The  net  price, 
however  showed  a  smaller  decrease  than 
either  fluid  or  surplus  milk  from  last  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  milk  produced  was  sold  as  fluid 
milk  and  a  smaller  proportion  was  sold  as 

surplus. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Quoting  from  the  "Falls  Cities  Coopera- 
tive Dairyman",  official  organ  of  the  Falls 
Cities  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. Louisville,  Ky..  we  note  that 
Grade  B  .shippers  will  receive  $1.90  per 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  for  75  per  cent  of 
base.  Grade  B  shipped  milk  in  excess  of 
the  75%  of  base  will  be  paid  for  at  73  cents 
per  hundred  pounds;  Class  III  milk  is  70 
cents  per  hiindre<l  pounds. 

All  prices  (luoled  are  for  4%  milk 
delivered  to  the  dealers'  platforms.  The 
differential  for  butterfat  test  above  and 
below  4%   will   be  2   cents  per  point   for 

January. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  note  in  the  columns  of  the  "Mil- 
waukee Milk  Producers",  official  organ  of 
the  Milwaukee  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  issue  of  February. 
193).  that  milk  price  for  I'ebruary,  had  not 
been  agreed  uf>on. 

The  actual  manufacturing  price  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  used  since  1922  would  have 
been  68  cents  per  hundred  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk. 

I'luid  sales  rer>orted  by  individual  deal- 
ers ranged  from  55  to  39.51  per  cent, 
with  prices  ranging  from  $1.60.  Outdoor 
relief  sales  ranging  from  14.50  to  10.32 
per  cent  and  manufacture*]  or  surplus  milk 
ranging  from  45  t-.  49  7  3  per  cent  priced 
at  approximately  $100  Average  prices, 
when  so  cjuoted  range  from  $1. 27  to  $1.33 
per  hundred  pounds. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Quoting  from  the  "Dairymen's  League 
News",   official  organ  of   the  Dairymen's 
League     Cooperative     Association.     New 
York,  we  note  that  the  January  average 
price   received    for   all   Grade   B   milk,    in 
the  201-210  mile  zone,  testing  3.5  per  cent 
butterfat,  including  both  that  sold  direct 
to  dealers  and  that  handled  in  the  plants 
operated  by  the  Association,  will  amount 
to     approximately     $102     per     hundred 
pounds.     The  net  pool  price  for  January 
was  97  cents  per  hundred  pounds.     The 
cash    payment   to   cover  deliveries  during 
the  month  of  January,  was  announced  at 
90  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


Henry  I.  Lauver 

Director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Passes  Away 


Henry  Ira  Lauver.  was  born  on  July 
Ist.  1862.  and  had  lived  a  full  70  years. 
His  early  life  wa  sspent  in  Mifflin  Town- 
ship. Juanita  County,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  there 
he  spent  practically  all  his  life  tilling  the 

soil. 

For  the  past  16  years  he  has  been 
active  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers- 
Association,  having  been  elected  to  if» 
Board  of  Directors  in  1919  and  on  which 
body  he  served  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
I  le  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all 
things' that  would  help  the  farm  and  the 
farmer. 


I  le  was  active  in  the  Mifflin  Grange, 
P.  of  1  I  and  scrve<l  as  one  of  its  officers 
for  several  years.  I  le  also  served  as  a 
School  director  and  was  auditor  of  that 
body  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Lauver  was  elected  to  represent 
JuJinit.i  County  in  1  louse  of  Representa- 
tatives.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  served  two  terms  from  1923-1927. 

1  le  was  most  apporachable  and  the  host 
of  friends  throughout  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania testify  to  his  kindly  and  friendly 
attitude  to  all  men  of  every  rank  and 
character. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Are  we  prone  to  set  aside  the  best 
things  that  might  lead  to  cooperative  suc- 
cess? 

Are  we  unwilling  to  do  the  things 
individually  that  may  aid  in  bettering  our 
marketing  situation? 

Are  we  disposed  in  these  days  of  de- 
pression to  sit  idly  by  and  wait  for  the 
other  fellow  to  do  something  to  get  us  all 
on  our  feet? 

These  are  problems  which  confront  us 
now  and  should  have  our  prompt  and 
immediate  attention.  Don't  wait  till  the 
other  fellow  starts,  but  go  to  it  at  once 
and  tackle  the  problems  which  may  help 
you  and  your  neighbors. 

Maybe  we  can't  move  fast,  but  a  start 
will  help  and  if  a  number  carry  on  the 
same  program,  the  impetus  of  the  move- 
ment will  increase  rapidly. 

Some  of  the  little  things,  little  methods 
looking  toward  a  better  milk  supply  may 
help  things  tremendously.  Don't  wait  for 
your  competitor  to  start  and  thus  get 
ahead  of  you  and  probably  take  away  your 
market. 

Years  ago  milk  was  just  milk.  Today 
things  are  different.  Some  measures  were 
necessary  to  force  the  unwilling  producer 
into  action.  Mence  the  more  and  more 
stringent  sanitary  regulations. 

If  all  producers  were  marketing  milk 
that  was  safe,  pure,  sanitary,  etc.,  many 
of  these  regulations  would  have  been  un- 
necessary, but  something  had  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  fellow  who  was  slipping  up 
to  the  mark  and  in  many  cases  drastic 
regulations  were  written  and  enforced,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  possible  slip-up. 

Many  of  these  regulations  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  long  time.  Some  of  them 
carry  but  few  new  features,  but  the  dairy- 
mam  who  has  been  dodging  proper  sani- 
tary methods  now  may  find  it  a  big  task 
to  coincide  with  the  specifications  laid 
down. 

Your  association  has  long  asked  for 
good,  safe,  clean  milk.  If  its  provisions 
had  been  followed  and  strictly  adhered 
to,  many  of  today's  regulatory  problems 
would  have  been  little  ones. 


The  watching  and  waiting  policy,  while 
a  good  one  in  many  instances,  continues 
to  hamper  our  progress.  This  seems  to  be 
true  in  almost  every  line  of  endeavor. 
%  It  may  be  wise  to  "Stop.  Look  and  Lis- 
ten", but  if  we  continue  to  stand  pat  on 
that  policy  we  shall  never  get  ahead. 
t>_Be  sure  that  you  are  right,  is  without 
doubt  a  wise  policy,  but  our  tendency  is 


hat  we  spend  too  much  time  hesitating 
and  never  get  ahead. 

What  we  need  is  some  definite  action, 
some  determined  forward  policy  and  by 
cooF>eration,  we  believe  this  can  be  done. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  cooperative 
movement  should  get  under  way.  It 
means  that  everybody  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  get  together,  make  definite 
plans  and  follow  them.  "Following  them" 
is  a  big  factor,  but  it  can  be  done,  if 
everyone  cooperates  one  with  the  other. 


March  Milk  Prices 

3.5% 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  under 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  for  basic  milk,  during 
March,  1933,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  March,  1933,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $1.98 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.25  cents 
per  quart. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
price.  (If  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
cent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-61  mile  zone,  3.5  per  cent 
fat,  will  be  $1.48  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 
PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 

The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
March  is  based  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus  5  cents  per  pound  and  this 
amount  multiplied  by  four,  will  be 
the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.  The  F.O.B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  be  .343 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  receiving  station  cream 
price.  The  four  per  cent  price  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.5%  PRICE. 
SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
March,  1933,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  New  York 
multiplied  by  four  to  determine 
the  four  per  cent  price.  The  four 
per  cent  price  less  20c  will  be  the 
3.5%  PRICE. 


Directors  Meeting 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  which 
was  held  in  the  association's  offices, 
routine  business  was  transacted.  It  was 
decided  that  the  regular  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  should 
be  held  on  March  14th  and  15th,  1933. 
The  sessions  will  be  called  to  order  at 
12:30  P.M. 


3n  Upmoriam 

Henry   I.   Lauver 

MIFFLINTOWN,   PENNA. 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INTER-STATE 
MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASS'N 

WHO  PASSED  AWAY 
[FEBRUARY  24,  1933 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


MAh) 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Milk  marketing  conditions  in  our  area  as  a  whole  have  not  improved  any  tnu, 
my  last  report. 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  consuming  public  has  not  been  able  to  purchase  nun 
milk  than  in  the  past  few  months,  and,  as  far  as  economic  conditions  are  concenwl 
there  has  not  been  a  whole  lot  of  improvement,  particularly  among  the  laboring  di. 
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of  milk  has  not  increased. 

Production  of  milk  has  kept  up  to  where  it  was  in  the  past  few  months,  a«  f^^ 
our  reports  show  and,  for  this  reason  there  seenns  to  be  no  improvement  whatevet  i 
the  marketing  of  milk  in  our  territory  or  we  might  say  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  TW 
fore  we  will  have  to  continue  our  program  under  the  same  buying  plan  as  we  did  (« 
January  and  February,  and  this  will  no  doubt,  continue  for  several  months. 

Sales  reports,  given  us  by  the  distributors,  show  the  same  percentage  of  nii& 
being  bought  at  basic  price  and  sold  as  liquid  milk.  This  plan,  is  as  published  in  tl^ 
last  issue  of  the  Review,  as  follows: — ^"That  you  will  use  eighty-five  per  cent  of  yom 
established  basic  quantity,  less  ten  per  cent  for  cream."  This  amount  will  be  n^ 
for  at  basic  price  and  anything  above  that  will  be  paid  for  at  surplus  price.  1  wee: 
into  detail  in  this  matter  in  my  last  report,  so  will  not  comment  on  it  further  at  thiatiiiK 

What  Your  Association  Is  Endeavoring  To  Do 

1.  Your  organization  is  now  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  on  mill. 
At  our  last  Elxecutive  Committee  Meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  that  we  insist  tbit 
the  railroads  reduce  their  freight  rates  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  Dairymen's  Lesfut 
of  New  York  have  also  asked  for  this  same  reduction,  so  we  have  joined  with  then  ii 
trying  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  to  that  extent.  If  we  are  successful  in  this  it  wogld 
be  a  material  help  to  the  farmers  in  the  territory.  It  seema  ridiculous  for  the  raiirot^ 
to  hold  the  same  freight  rates  they  had  during  the  war  period  and,  in  cases,  even  higha, 
when  the  price  of  the  commodities  we  have  to  sell  is  more  than  half  below  the  pre-wir 
price.  This  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  would  increase  the  price  of  milk,  if  we  could 
somehow  reduce  the  freight  rates  of  milk. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  hauling  charge  of  milk  to  the  receiving  station  has  bea 
entirely  too  high.  Some  of  these  rates  are  still  as  high  as  they  were  when  milk  wu 
selling  for  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  hundred.  Part  of  this  trouble  is  the  fault  of  tlx 
farmers  shipping  on  those  routes.  Until  we  get  together  and  all  of  the  producen  ^ 
mand  a  lower  rate  and  are  willing  to  bring  their  milk  to  a  hard  road,  it  will  be  impa*. 
sible  to  satisfactorily  reduce  some  of  these  rates.  As  long  as  some  of  the  farmen  tn 
going  to  demand  "milk  house  service",  it  will  naturally  keep  the  rates  up.  So.  t^ 
real  question  is  -are  we  willing  to  coop>erate  and  all  of  us  do  our  part  toward  puttini 
this  milk  on  a  nearby  platform  on  a  hard  road,  no  doubt  reducing  the  number  of  trucb 
hauling  milk  to  receiving  stations  and  putting  the  hauling  rate  on  a  lower  basis,  therein 
saving  money  for  the  farmers,  and  which  again  virtually  would  be  the  same  as  in- 
creasing the  price  of  milk. 

3.  I  am  wondering  also  whether  we  are  paying  enough  attention  to  the  milk 
production  of  our  cows  on  the  farm.  1  do  not  intend  to  advocate  that  our  farrom 
sell  their  cows  at  this  time,  knowing  the  price  you  would  get  for  them  but,  certainly, 
if  we  have  cows  in  our  herd  that  are  costing  us  money  to  keep  them  there  and  takini 
the  food  from  those  cows  that  are  paying  their  way,  it  appears  to  me  that  regardlea 
of  price,  whether  it  is  high  or  low,  it  would  certainly  pay  us  to  get  rid  of  them.  Of 
course  this  has  been  an  old  cry  sell  your  boarder  cows,  but  if  we  dairymen  are  goiii( 
to  hold  the  price  of  milk  in  our  own  milk  shed,  furnishing  our  own  fluid  milk  markets, 
we  cannot  expect  the  consumer  to  pay  the  price  in  order  to  let  us  make  a  profit,  unlea 
we  are  going  to  run  our  dairy  business  on  an  economic  basis,  therefore  we  will  have  to 
watch  the  production  of  the  cows  in  our  herd,  to  see  whether  they  are  paying  expenia 
or  not,  and  when  we  find  they  are  not,  we  should  dispose  of  them  to  the  butcher  ratiw 
than  to  another  dairyman,  regardless  of  price. 

You  will  at  once  ask  the  question,  why  do  we  not  raise  the  price  of  milk  high  enoufli 
to  meet  expenses.  The  answer  is  that  we  can  sell  the  consuming  public  only  the  amount 
of  milk  that  they  will  consume  as  liquid  milk  When  we  come  to  manufacturing  the 
balance  of  it,  that  in  excess  of  fluid  milk  consumption,  we  are  in  world  competition  and 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  a  price  governing  the  butter  market  of  the  country. 
Our  surplus  therefore  is  what  is  bringing  down  the  average  weighted  price  of  milk  in 
our  territory.  We  cannot  get  more  for  our  surplus  milk  than  the  world's  market 
price  of  butter,  and  the  average  weighted  price  for  our  milk  is  always  based  on  those 
conditions,  regardless  of  what  the  basic  price  may  be.  So  again  1  must  state  that  we, 
as  producers,  can  help  control  our  market  if  we  will,  not  by  selling  cattle  that  are  payin« 
their  way  but  by  getting  rid  of  these  cows  we  call  "boarders"  and  which  wc  know  are 
not  paying  their  cost  of  feed  and  care. 

Butter  Market 

Following  an  upturn  in  butter  prices  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  February, « 
period  of  fairly  steady  price  levels  ensued  only  to  be  followed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month  by  declines  which  closely  approximated  prices  early  in  the  month  The 
butter  market  for  92  .score  solid  pack  butter.  New  York  City,  early  in  the  month  wm 
quoted  at  16%  cents.  There  was  an  upward  movement  reaching  20'/4  cents  at  theeno 
of  ten  days  with  an  easy  decline  to  175/4  cents  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

There  has  been  little  real  stability  to  the  market  owing  largely  to  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  buyers  to  make  purchases  largely  for  current  needs  only.  Prices  through- 
out the  month  have  been  weak  due  to  uncertain  consumer  buying. 

Production  in  January  showed,  according  to  government  reports,  some  gain  over 
December  1932  and  over  the  estimated  production  for  January  1933.  the  production 
estimated  for  January  1933  was  124,469,000  pounds  as  compared  with  118,978,500 
for  December  1932  and  121.685,000  in  January  1932. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter.  New  York  City,  for  the  month  of  February. 
upon  which  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  surplus  price  for  that  month 
was  computed  was  $.1856  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  to  $.2053  cents,  the  averap 
price  for  January. 
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Dairy  Products  Outlook 

From  governmental  statistics,  we  note 
that  the  number  of  milk  cows  increased 
about  4%  during  1932,  but  because  of  a 
lower  rate  of  production  per  cow,  there 
^no  increase  over    1931    in  total  milk 

production. 

The  number  of  yearling  heifers  now  on 
hmd  is  only  slightly  more  than  enough 
to  provide  the  usual  percentage  of  replace- 
ments. 

With  the  number  of  cows  on  farms 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains  the  largest  in  the  past 
12  years,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  milk  protluction. 

A  higher  proportion  of  the  total  milk 
produced  in  19^2  was  utilized  on  the  farm 
than  in  1931.  principally  because  of  the 
low  return  from  the  sale  of  the  milk  and 

cream. 

City  consumption  of  milk  and  most 
manufactured  dairy  products  declined 
hirther  in  1932. 

In  the  drastic  decline  of  all  prices 
throughout  1932.  dairy  products  prices 
wlfered  relatively  less  than  those  of  most 
other  farm  products,  and  farm  prices  of 
dairy  products  are  still  high  in  relation  to 
the  average  of  other  farm  products  prices. 
Storage  stocks  of  dairy  products  are  very 
kw.  Foreign  supplies  of  butter  are  likely 
to  be  large  in  1933  but  no  significant 
import  improvement  ia  to  be  expected. 

Feed  prices  are  very  low  in  relation  to 
dairy  products  prices,  the  price  of  cows 
u  slaughter  animals  is  so  low  as  to  offer 
no  motive  for  severe  culling  of  dairy  herds 
ind  farm  income  from  all  sources  is  so 
meagre  as  to  impel  farmers  to  maintain 
ind  possibly  increase  their  dairy  output. 

The  steady  increase  in  milk  cow  num- 
bers now  is  in  process,  which  is  likely  to 
tootinue  in  1933  although  at  a  lower  rate 
than  in  1932.  may  be  expected  gradually 
to  reduce  the  advantage  of   dairying  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  agriculture. 
Number  of  Milking   Cows  and   Milk 
Reduction 
The  number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers 
I  years  old  and  over,  on  farms,  increased 
Irom  22.129,000  head  on  January  I.  1928 
to  24.379.000   on    January     I.    1932,    an 
increase  of   10%   during   the   four   years. 
During  1932  there  was  a  further  increase 
of  about   4%.       Only    about    the    usual 
percentage  of   heifers   was   added   to   the 
herds  but  an  unusually  small  proportion 
of  the  cows  were  culled  out.  Culling  during 
1932  being  reduced  from  the  usual  aver- 
»«e  of  about   16%  of  the  cows  to  about 
'3%.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  about 
'%  of  the  milk  cows  now  on  the  farms 
would  have  been   culled  out   during   the 
iMt  3  years,  but  culling  has  been  retarded 
•n  »ll  states  by  the  cheapness  of  grain,  by 
the  ample  supply  of  labor  on  the  farms. 
•nd  by  the  low  price  of  cows. 

The  price  of  milk  cows  is  so  low  that 
"•"•t  farmers  appear  to  be  raising  only 
•bout  the  number  of  heifers  they  would 
ordinarily  need  to  maintain  the  present 
"umber  of  milk  cows  on  their  farms. 

•he  number  of  cows  being  slaughtered 
^  the  receipt  of  cows  at  stockyards 
"n^iicate  that  the  rate  of  culling  is  still 
»bnormally  low. 

'"  •ome  parts  of  the  country  old  cows 

Me  now  worth  almost  nothing  for  slaught- 

*"»«  purposes  and  feed  is  so  cheap  that 

"wy  farmers  figure  it  will  pay  better  to 

P  the  old  cows  and  sell  more  milk  or 

(Cuntiauad  un  page  3) 
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Hauling  Charges 

The  problem  of  securing  more  rea.son- 
able  hauling  rates  on  milk  is  one  on  which 
the  officials  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  been  battling  for 
some  time. 

When  one  goes  into  these  various  haul- 
ing rates,  some  of  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  it  becomes  more 
or  less  difiicult  liecause  of  the  complex 
conditions  under  which  original  agree- 
ments were  made  and  under  whose  au- 
thority they  were  made. 

One  finds  many  complex  conditions, 
some  agreements  are  made  by  individual 
producers,  others  by  groups  of  prcnlucers, 
more  recently  some  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion, itself,  others  by  dealers  which  pre- 
sent a  complexity  of  conditions  that  can- 
not always  be  easily  ironed  out. 

Again  we  have  conditions,  of  old 
standing  where  truck  routing  has  become 
inter  locking,  where  two  or  more  trucks 
are  covering,  in  part  or  on  the  whole, 
practically  the  same  area. 

We  may  have  conditions  where  on  one 
route  the  trucker  performs  some  special 
services,  we  have  many  varied  road 
conditions,  which  have  some  bearing  on 
the  rate  of  hauling. 

In  fact  there  are  many  things  which 
can  be  overcome  only  by  the  adoption  of 
universal  hauling  methods  and  rate  ad- 
justments in  accord  with  the  actual  haul- 
ing conditions. 

Under  our  present  system  this  may 
appear  difficult  to  attain,  but  without 
doubt  the  whole  general  system  can  be 
brought  into  some  basis  of  uniformity. 

Any  plan  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
more  or  less  of  a  flexible  nature.  Actual 
truck  operating  costs  may  increa.se  or 
decrease,  the  cost  of  fuel  has  a  bearing, 
the  fact  as  to  whether  the  trucker  is  a 
common  carrier,  the  matter  of  handling 
and  caring  for  the  milk  in  transit,  the  time 
lost  in  transit  by  layovers  at  points  of 
delivery.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
many  minor  things  that  have  more  or  less 
bearing  on  the  situation. 

Your  association  is  making  a  definite 
effort  to  adjust  these  various  conditions. 
This  however,  takes  considerable  time 
and  progress  must,  of  necessity  be  slow. 

It  has  already  made  some  progress 
but  has  also  met  with  some  stumbling 
blocks  that  are  difficult  to  solve. 

Efficient  Hens  Lay 

Eggs  at  Lower  Cost 

Elgg  production  costs  drop  with  in- 
creased laying  ability. 

Records  kept  by  cooperators  in  agri- 
cultural extension  poultry  projects  showed 
that  farm  No.  I  had  an  average  cost  of 
21  cents  a  dozen  for  the  year  on  a  Hock 
averaging  171  eggs  a  hen.  F-arm  No.  2 
reported  a  cost  of  23  cents  a  dozen  for 
hens  averaging  157  eggs  for  a  year. 
Farm  No.  3  had  a  cost  of  30  cents  a  dozen 
for  a  flock  averaging  138  eggs  a  hen. 
Again,  Farm  No  4  reported  a  cost  of  32 
cents  for  hens  laying  120  eggs  each  during 
the  year.  Average  costs  of  36  and  37  cents 
are  also  reptorted. 

Included  in  the  costs  were  feed,  labor, 
interest  on  investment  and  miscellaneous 
items.  About  half  of  the  cost  in  each  case 
was  feed. 
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Is  the  dairyman,  the  farmer,  his  own 
worst  enemy?  I  las  he  considered  the 
factors  of  his  marketing  situation,  fully 
and  completely? 

We  are  not  giving  advice,  but  we  are 
wondering. 

Is  the  dairy  business,  on  the  whole, 
any  different  from  the  usual  line  of  com- 
mercial business,  of  manufacture  or  of 
industry  on  the  whole?  We  do  not  believe 
it  is. 

It  is  true,  in  these  days,  that  markets 
are  meagre,  not  only  for  our  farm  and 
dairy  products,  but  almost  for  every 
manufactured  product.  Our  buyers  have 
but  little  money  to  spend.  Many  have  no 
funds,  and  many  are  being  fed,  clothed 
and  housed  by  others  who  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  contribute  or  by  govern-  , 
mental  agencies. 

Manufacturing  organizations  are  not 
forcing  their  wares  on  the  market,  to  do 
so  would  probably  result  in  price  declines. 
In  many  cases  prices  are  lower,  but  tcxlay 
one  does  not,  as  a  rule,  purchase  for  the 
sake  of  buying. 

From  the  standpoint  of  food,  one  must 
have  it  to  exist,  to  maintain  health,  to 
grow  and  to  enable  us  to  carry  on.  But 
in  these  food  purchases  the  buyer  is  wary. 
1  le  buys  cheaper  grades.  I  le  buys  the 
ftxxis  that  are  most  nutritious. 

Many  types  of  low  cost  diets  have 
been  prepared  and  circulated.  In  these 
days  they  are  of  inestimable  value. 

But  the  point  that  we  wish  to  emphasize 
is  production.  Produce  in  accord  with 
the  demand  and  that  does  not  mean  that 
you  should  ship  your  normal  supply  to 
your  regular  market,  but  rather  that 
there  should  be  no  surplus  to  force  down 
your  own  price  return  nor  that  in  your 
neighboring  market. 

It  is  not  only  your  own  market  that 
must  be  saved  but  also  that  of  your  neigh- 
bor. Flooding  neighboring  markets  may 
mean  retaliation.  If  you  flood  my  market, 
why  should  your  neighbor  not  flood  yours? 
It  is  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both 
ways. 

More  production,  at  lowered  prices, 
does  not  help  you  pay  your  fixed  charges, 
your  taxes,  your  interests,  it  simply 
makes  the  burden  much  harder.  You  do 
more  work  and  get  less  for  it.  Such  a 
program  does  not  help  any  producer. 
In  the  long  run  it  only  brings  troubles. 

Just  think  some  of  these  things  over  - 
talk  them  over  with  your  neighbor  and 
endeavor  to  be  guided  by  those  who  are 
in  touch  with  your  industry. 

Cooperation,  on  the  part  of  all  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  bettering  the  present 
unsatisfactory  business  conditions. 


Sod  Saves  Soil 

A  heavy  rain  at  the  soil  erosion  experi- 
ment station  near  Tyler.  Tex.,  recently 
washed  from  cotton  fields  on  mtxlerately 
sloping  land  more  than  6  tons  of  soil  per 
acre,  reports  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  At  the  same  time 
only  I  Vl  tons  of  soil  were  removed  where 
the  land  was  planted  to  lespedeza,  the 
slope  and  soil  being  the  same.  No  soil 
was  removed  from  fields  of  the  same  kind 
sodded  to  grass.  These  rates  of  soil  loss 
were  determined  by  actually  measuring 
the  eroded  material  from  experimental 
plots. 


Let's  Turn  the  Corner 

Ona  n(  fko  fartr\T»  thiit  hno  raiiM>d  con- 
siderable unrest,  both  as  far  as  the 
producer  and  distributor  are  concerned, 
is  the  problem  of  individual  farmer 
marketing  methods,  not  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  association  program  and  policies. 
This  frequently  has  occurred  where 
individual  dairymen  have,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  lost  their  market.  Where  they 
think  they  can  probably  be  more  successful 
in  marketing  their  own  product,  usually 
in  a  local  way  and  who  do  not  realize  the 
full  cost  of  distribution  methods,  and  who. 
under  existing  conditions,  may  in  the  end 
find  themselves  operating  at  a  loss. 

In  many  instances  these  so-called  farmer 
distributors  have  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  selling  prices  to  gain  trade,  they 
may  have  heavy  losses,  due  to  the  in- 
ability in  these  days  of  stress,  to  collect 
their  milk  bills,  and  when  their  supply 
is  inadecjuate,  purchase  additional  milk 
from  other  producers  and  then  turn  it  off 
at  will.  Years  ago  these  practices  entailed 
heavy  los-scs  to  producers.  The  offering 
price  was  attractive,  but  failure  to  make 
payment  entailed  heavy  losses  to  the 
producer. 

Are  these  the  things  we  are  drifting 
into?  If  so.  "let's  turn  the  comer."  Let 
every  one  of  our  producers,  our  distribu- 
tors, our  leaders  in  the  industry,  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  let  every  one 
pull  in  the  same  direction.  In  other 
words,  let  everybody  cooperate  let  every- 
one operate  on  the  same  basis.  Let's  set 
petty  policies  aside  Surely  things  would 
be  better  if  every  one  were  prospering, 
rather  than  a  few.  and  in  these  days  there 
are  but  few  who  come  into  the  latter  class. 
We  don't  go  along  with  this  we  don't 
go  along  with  that  why?  Often  because 
we  think  we  can  beat  the  other  fellow  to 
it  and  make  for  ourselves  more  personal 
gain. 

The  way  to  bring  about  universal  suc- 
cess is  for  every  one  to  gain,  some  by  their 
own  ability  may  gain  more  than  others  - 
and  by  the  same  token  may  spend  more 
than  others.  Unfortunately  at  this  time 
the  fanner,  due  to  the  meagre  return  for 
his  products,  has  but  little  to  spend. 

Are  we  in  a  state  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  or  are  we  in  that  helpful  coopera- 
tive mood,  one  that  means  prosperity  for 
all. 

Now  these  conditions  do  not  apply  to 
the  dairymen  alone:  they  apply  to  all 
forms  of  industry.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
depression  and  the  attacks  of  our  compe- 
titor are  not  going  to  better  the  situation. 
If  he  continues,  he  may  drag  us  all  down 
to  his  own  level  and  conditions  may  be- 
come even  more  chaotic. 

It's  the  little  fellow  operating  on  an 
unprincipled  basis,  who  crowds  out  your 
market.  I  le  may  have  his  day— but  ulti- 
mately falls  by  the  wayside  scattering 
his  losses  broadcast. 

ELstablished  business  in  these  days 
stands  the  best  chance  for  ultimate  suc- 
cess. True  cooperation,  all  along  the  line, 
will  prove  successful,  provided  that  all 
parties  concerned  are  actuated  by  that 
same  spirit  and  live  up  to  its  principles. 

The  breaking  down  of  that  ccxjperative 
spirit  may  lead  to  failure. 

We  have  waited  long  for  some  solution 
for  our  difficulties.  Why  not  take  the 
matter  seriously?  Try  full  and  complete 
cooperation    —    cooperation    among    the 

(Contioned  on  page  3) 
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Control  of  the  Flavor  and  Odor  of  Milk 
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Flavor  and  odor  of  milk  are  usually 
given  more  consideration  by  the  consumer 
than  is  given  any  other  characteristic 
which  may  be  judged  without  laboratory 
tests.    The  rejection  of  milk  which  is  sour 
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is  responsible  for  losses  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  by  dairymen.  The 
dairy  industry  undoubtedly  suffers  much 
greater  economic  losses  from  the  market- 
ing of  milk  which  has  less  pronounced 
flavor  defects  but  which,  nevertheless, 
seriously  curtails  consumption.  Many 
times  we  have  heard  a  good  potential 
customer  say  that  he  would  like  to  use  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk  in  his  home  if  he 
only  could  get  a  dependable  supply  having 
a  sufficiently  good  flavor  to  make  the 
milk  more  app>etizing  to  the  members  of 
his  household.  The  tasting  of  a  few  glasses 
of  p>oor  milk  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
I>eople,  children  especially,  drinking  less 
milk  or  discontinuing  its  use  entirely. 

The  ideal  flavor  and  odor  of  milk  are 
very  difficult  to  describe  accurately.  Per- 
fect milk  may  be  said  to  have  a 
pleasant  and  somewhat  sweetish  taste. 
Any  flavor  in  milk  which  is  not  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  product  or  which  is 
very  pronounced  is  undesirable. 

The  causes  of  flavor  defects  in  milk  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (I)  materials  con 
sumed  by  the  cow,  (2)  physical  condition 
of  the  cow,  (3)  absorption  of  odors  by  the 
milk,  (4)  bacterial  growth  in  the  milk,  (3) 
exposure  of  the  milk  to  conditions  which 
may  cause  physical  or  chemical  changes, 
and  (6)  the  addition  of  foreign  materials. 

Flavors  and  odors  of  feed  consumed  are 
transferred  to  the  milk  chiefly  through 
the  body  of  the  cow.  However,  there  are 
many  feeds  which  do  not  contain  highly 
flavored  constituents,  or  the  food  under- 
goes such  changes  in  the  animal's  body 
that  unusual  flavors  are  not  noticeably 
imparted  to  the  milk.  Most  of  the 
common  dry  feeds  come  in  this  class.  The 
milk  from  cows  which  are  fed  only  on  dry 
feeds  may  often  be  criticized  for  insipid- 
ness or  lack  of  desirable  flavor  as  com- 
pared with  the  product  from  cows  receiv- 
ing some  succulent  feed. 

The  flavor  of  the  milk  is  most  affected 
by  feeds  when  the  cows  are  fed  shortly 
before  milking.  Partly  for  this  reason 
many  dairymen  prefer  to  milk  their  cows 
before  feeding  them.  Green  corn,  green 
oats  and  peas,  green  soy-beans,  pumpkins, 
and  sugar  beets  do  not  impart  any 
noticeable  flavors  when  fed  at  any  time. 
Green  rye,  green  cowpeas,  Irish  potatoes, 
dried  beet  pulp  affect  the  milk  to  a  slight 
extent  when  fed  shortly  before  milking. 
Silage,  green  alfalfa,  green  sweet  clover, 
cabbage,  turnips  and  rape  seriously  taint 
the  milk  when  they  are  fed  a  short  time 
before  milking,  but  may  not  have  a  no- 
ticeable effect  upon  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
when  fed  as  long  as  four  to  seven  hours 
previous  to  milking.  The  effect  appears 
to  be  greatest  when  these  feeds  are  first 
given  to  the  cows  following  a  period  of 
dry  feeding. 

Wild  garlic,  or  onion,  usually  taints  the 
milk  so  strongly  as  to  make  it  unsaleable 
as  market  milk.  The  taste  or  odor  of 
garlic  may  be  detected  in  the  milk  within 
one  minute  after  the  weed  has  been  eaten 
or  in  a  few  minutes  after  only  the  odor  of 
it  is  inhaled  by  the  cow.  Some  investiga- 
tors have  found  that  the  garlic  flavor  so 
nearly  disappears  in  seven  hours  after 
feeding  that  the  taint  is  not  detcctible 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  the  milk  is  more  often  tainted 
as  long  as  twelve  hours  after  feeding  and 
sometimes  the  second  milking  is  affected. 
The  portions  of  producU  of  milk  which  are 
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richest  in  fat  are  most  highly  flavored  by 
garlic  and  the  taint  can  be  detected  either 
by  taste  or  smell.  Aerating  the  milk, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  reduces 
the  intensity  of  this  flavor,  but  a  practical 
anu  accepiauie  metnou  oi  cuiiipicieiy  ic- 
moving  it  commercially  is  not  known.  It 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  keep  milk  cows 
out  of  pastures  containing  garlic.  By 
thoroughly  plowing  the  land  just  as  the 
garlic  begins  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  fall 
and  spring  and  sowing  it  immediately 
with  crops  which  will  completely  shade  the 
ground,  garlic  may  be  eradicated  after 
treatment  for  a  few  seasons. 

Bitterweed  flavors  the  milk  as  strongly 
as  garlic,  but  affects  the  odor  but  slightly. 
The  flavoring  element  is  in  solution  in  the 
water  of  the  milk  and  may  be  so  complete- 
ly removed  from  the  butter  by  washing  in 
the  granular  form  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able. Aeration  has  no  appreciable  effect  in 
removing  this  flavor  from  milk.  The  only 
known  remedy  is  to  keep  the  cow  from 
eating  the  weed.  Bitterweed  may  be 
eradicated  by  plowing  or  mowing  the 
pasture  so  as  to  prevent  reseeding  of  the 
plant. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  cow  is 
generally  of  less  importance  than  the  feed 
as  a  factor  affecting  the  flavor  of  milk. 
However,    certain    flavor    defects    which 

ay  be  attributed  to  this  cause  are  not  all 
[uncommon.  Certain  individual  cows  ap- 
parently give  milk  which  has  a  better 
aste  than  that  given  by  other  cows  under 
identically  the  same  conditions.  This 
difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
herited tendency  of  the  individual  cows  to 
produce  milk  of  different  chemical  compo- 
sition. 

Inflammation  or  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  udder  may  cause  variations  in 
chemical  composition  which  result  in 
salty,  bitter,  unclean  or  other  unpleasant 
flavors  in  the  milk.  Constipation  of  the 
cow  sometimes  causes  a  somewhat  putrid 
flavor  in  the  milk.  Specific  treatments  for 
these  conditions  of  the  cow  and  the  feeding 
of  a  more  laxative  and  well  balanced  ration 
may  eliminate  the  flavor  defects  mentioned. 

Salty  flavor  in  milk  may  be  caused  also 
by  an  abnormally  high  chlorine  content  or 
a  comparatively  low  sugar  content  of  the 
milk,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  some 
cows  approach  the  end  of  the  lactation 
period.  Cows  producing  such  milk  should 
be  turned  dry.  When  a  cow  is  advanced  in 
lactation,  the  milk  frequently  appears 
normal  when  drawn,  but  develops  a  bitter 
or  rancid  flavor  on  standing  for  a  few  hours. 

Odors  are  quickly  absorbed  from  the 
surroundings  by  exposed  milk.  Absorption 
is  a  common  cause  of  such  flavor  defects  as 
barny,  cowy,  fly-spray,  disinfectant  and 
musty.  Theae  flavors  arc  usually  due  to 
milk  being  allowed  to  stand  in  poorly  ven- 
tilated or  dirty  stables  or  to  the  use  during 
milking  of  chemicals  having  strong  odors. 
Strong  odors  of  other  foods  may  likewise 
be  absorbed  when  unclosed  containers  of 
milk  are  stored  with  these  foods  in  the  re- 
frigerator. Absorbed  flavors  are  partially 
but  not  completely  removed  by  aeration  of 
the  milk. 

Some  kinds  of  bacteria  grow  in  milk 
without  producing  much  if  any  perceptible 
change  in  flavor.  Other  types  may  cause 
from  slight  to  very  pronounced  off  flavors 
and  aromas  The  number  of  species  of 
such  bacteria  is  very  large  and  the  changes 
produced  by  their  growth  result  in  the 
development  of  many  kinds  of  flavor  de- 
fects. Off  flavors  cau.scd  by  bacterial 
growth  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  milk  is 
extremely  unwholesome,  but  usually  do 
indicate  careless  handling  which  may  in- 
crease the  chances  of  contamination  cap- 


able of  causing  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
consumer.  Warm  temperatures  may  cause 
relatively  few  bacteria  to  increase  to  large 
numbers  in  a  short  time. 

Common  souring  is  caused  by  certam 
kinds  of  bacteria  which  get  into  even  the 
most  carefully  produced  milk.  Although 
this  flavor  is  undesirable  in  market  milk,  a 
pleasing  sour  flavor  and  curd   free  from 
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milk  is  held  at  a  warm  temperature  until 
curdled  is  an  indication  of  clean  milk.  A 
malty  flavor  is  sometimes  produced  by  a 
variety  of  the  same  species  of  bacteria 
which  causes  common  souring. 

Barny  flavor  may  be  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  bacteria  which  are  responsible 
for  the  decomposition  of  manure  and 
usually  reach  the  milk  from  filthy  sources. 
Certain  unclean  or  putrid  flavors  are  most 
likely  caused  by  bacteria  getting  into  the 
milk  from  utensils  which  have  not  been 
properly  cleaned  and  treated  for  the  de- 
struction of  bacteria. 

The  common  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk 
are  the  cow's  udder,  the  body  of  the  cow, 
the  air,  the  utensils,  the  milker  and  flies. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
utensils  Bacterial  taints  in  milk  can  be 
avoided  only  by  careful  attention  to  pre- 
vent in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  the  entrance 
of  bacteria  from  the  sources  named  and 
by  holding  the  milk  at  low  temperatures 
to  avoid  the  growth  of  those  which  do  get 
into  the  milk. 

When  milk  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight, 
it  very  quickly  acquires  an  off  flavor  and 
aroma  which,  when  well  developed,  is 
often  described  as  tallowy.  The  same 
flavor  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  is 
also  called  cardboard,  bottle  cap  or  oxi- 
dized. The  condition  is  most  often  en- 
countered in  bottled  milk  which  has  been 
left  in  the  sunlight  after  its  delivery.  Tal- 
lowiness  may  develop  at  temperatures 
below  freezing  or  warmer.  A  slight  oxi- 
dized or  tallowy  flavor  is  also  often  notice- 
able in  milk  which  has  been  passed  in  thin 
sheets  over  an  areator  type  cooler,  especi- 
ally when  the  milk  is  cooled  in  this  manner 
from  the  maximum  pasteurizing  tempera- 
ture. 

An  objectionable  heated  or  cooked 
flavor  may  occur  in  pasteurized  milk 
which  has  been  heated  over  143  degrees 
F.  or  held  at  pasteurizing  temperature  for 
an  unnecessarily  long  time.  This  flavor 
is  also  absorbed  at  times  from  a  thin  film 
of  milk  which  has  been  cooked  on  parts  of 
the  equipment  by  steaming  after  careless 
washing. 

Metallic,  fishy  or  tallowy  flavors  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  exposure  of  the 
milk  to  iron  or  copper  surfaces  of  utensils 
or  equipment.  Well-tinned  metals,  alumi- 
num, nickel  or  alloys  containing  chromium 
which  have  been  made  for  milk  handling 
do  not  cause  these  flavor  defects. 

Pails  or  cans  which  have  been  used  in 
transporting  gasoline,  kerosene,  or  oil 
sometimes  imparl  flavors  of  these  ma- 
terials to  the  milk  later  put  into  them. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  taint  in  the 
first  milk  placed  in  such  containers  even 
by   the  most  careful  cleaning. 

Washing  compounds  or  chemical  steril- 
izers may  be  left  in  the  utensils  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  impart  an  alkaline,  medicinal, 
or  unclean  flavor  to  milk.  The  use  of 
soap  in  cleaning  milk  containers  and 
equipment  is  generally  not  advisable 
because  of  the  comparative  difficulty 
of  rinsing  this  cleansing  agent  from 
the  surface.  A  soluble,  free  rinsing 
cleanser  or  germicide  as  free  from  odor  as 
possible  is  desirable. 

Decomposition  products  of  small 
amounts  of  milk  not  removed  by  previous 
washing  of  the  equipment  may  produce 
slight  ofl  ifavors  in  milk  immediately  upon 
contact  as  well  as  seeding  the  milk  with 
bacteria  which  will  affect  the  flavor. 
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Things  Have  Changed— 
So  Has  Our  Milk  Market 

The  problems  surrounding  the  njuL 
ing  of  fluid  milk  have  changed  materiilk 
not  only  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  SL 
but  in  practically  every  other  shed. 

We  can  all  recall  the  days  of  tht  g^ 
time  "dipped  milk"  methods  of  dittrjly 
tion;  of  the  days  when  milk  was  consi(jgj 
milk  .--be  it  good,  inditterent  or  n. 
of  poor  quality.  In  those  daya,  i|  |L 
consumer  did  not  like  the  flavor  or  gcgg^ 
quality  of  the  milk,  they  changed  h 
another  dealer  or  discontinued  theuKg 
milk  to  a  material  degree. 

But  today  things  are  different,  notdi, 
entirely  to  the  economic  situation,  bn 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  in  eduoi 
ing  the  public  to  use  more  milk  they  bin 
insisted  up>on  a  quality  product. 

This  quality  product  has  very  materali 
increased  its  consumption,  it  ho*  bm^ 
ened  the  use  of  milk,  it  has  aided  inmii 
taining  the  health  of  the  comunik 
public,  but  in  so  doing  it  has  forced  upa 
the  producer  and  distributor  many  facton 
that  were  unheard  of  in  the  older  dayi. 

By  the  observance  of  proper  saniun 
methods  of  production  and  marlcetii 
the  producer  and  distributor  have  bull 
up  a  market  that  has  been  looked  upoob; 
others  with  envious  eyes.  The  mufai 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  emiaai 
physicians  have  strongly  favored  tk 
greater  consumption  of  milk  in  the  huaii 
diet,  but  in  doing  this  have  surrouadtd 
their  recommendations  as  to  productm 
and  distribution  that  the  product  beaie 
guarded,  from  the  time  of  its  producda 
to  that  of  the  time  of  its  distribution  b 
the  consumer 

The  problems  of  these  safeguudii 
methods,  or  regulations,  if  you  so  wiibt: 
call  them,  have  been  many  and  varieil. 

Many  have  taken  the  form  of  municipi; 
state  or  even  national  regulatory  meawn 
others  might  be  termed  individual  dc*ic 
regulations,  and  we  may  ask  why.  Tke 
principal  answer  for  the  latter  dan  nuj 
be  that  of  one  distributor  having  an  fr 
dividually  better  supply  than  the  otlie 
and  can  capitalize  on  its  sales  value  a 
competitive  measure,  so  to  sr>eak. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  these  vanoui 
forms  of  regulations  have  been  growim 
and  in  these  days  of  sharp  competition  tn 
often  changed,  almost  over  night,  » 
pendent  upon  what  market  the  distributor 
has  decided  to  enter. 

These  problems  are  not  confined  to  tit 

dairy    industry    alone    but    are    equally 

dominant   in   almost   every  other  line  oi 

agriculture  as  well  as  in  general  bu«ine« 

What  Confronts  Us  Today 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  ow 
major  problem,  and  that  is,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  market,  we  must  tee  to  ii 
that  our  product  is  produced  and  marketeo 
in  accordance  with  our  buyers  ideat  •» 
in  conformity  with  the  public  demini 
Today  conditions  strongly  favor  toe 
buyer,  either  you  meet  the  demand  ory« 
do  not.  If  you  do,  your  market  is  nw* 
tained.  If  you  do  not,  well  there  *" 
dozens  who  would  take  your  place,  con- 
form to  any  demand  on  the  part  of  t« 
buyer,  and  be  only  too  glad  to  do  w 

Meeting  your  market  demand  may  » 
the  long  run  be  but  a  small  factor,  t"* 
ing  your  milk  in  water  in  the  milk  hoW 
every  day  in  the  year;  cleaning  and  k«P' 
ing  utensils  in  repair:  washing  'hem 
thoroughly  and  storing  them  on  ">«'* 
racks  in  the  milk  house;  or  the  u»e 
single  service  strainers;  keeping  your  co»" 
clean;  keeping  stables  clean, —free  'f 
cobwebs,  whitewashed  and  painted.  "* 
keeping  of  hogs,  poultry,  sheep  or  otno 
animals  out  of  the  cow  stables,  unle" 
partitioned  off,  do  not  seem  to  be  particii- 
larly  difficult  jobs.      The  observance  of 

(CuntioueJ  on  page  7) 


Toward  Lower  Costs 

Sound,   odd,    doesn't    it?       However. 

^  with  a  little  thought  and   prob- 

L|y  with  little  or  no  money  outlay  can 

Ipply  certain    farm    remedie, 

..,;»llv  lower  their  cost  of  ^ 


^f 


lies    that    may 
>ly  lower  the.r  cost  of  operation. 

I  an  example.      Are    your    cows    all 
Jducing  milk   at   a   profit?      Does    the 

\.m    HnW    OI     Hill*     ..w...     

i'Lrpay  for  the  labor  and  feed 
^umed?  If  a  cow  is  only  gmng  regu- 
Zy  a  small  amount  of  m.lk.  it  i,  prob- 
.ble  that  she  is  not  producing  m.lk  at  a 
roflt  Such  cows  should  be  disposed  of 
^j  to  the  butcher,  even  when  prices 
^-low  because  every  day  that  you  feed 
,nd  milk  her  you  may  be  multiplying 
««r  money  loss.  Another  method  is  to 
iaughter  such  cows  on  the  farm,  use  the 
neat  in  the  diet  or  cure  it.  so  as  to  be 
.vailable  for  later  use. 

Are  you  wasting  seed  and  fertilizer? 
You  ahould  know  the  unprofitable  aero- 
be on  your  farm.  Why  spend  time  and 
^ey  in  plowing,  seeding  and  cultivatmg 

Bich  acreage? 

if  such  acres  are  unprofitable  crop  pro- 
ducers, take  them  out  of  tillage.  Plant 
„ch  acreage  in  fruit  trees  or  some  pro- 
lluble  timber  trees.  If  the  acreage  is 
lirge  enough  turn  it  into  forest  land. 
The  progress  may  be  a  slow  one.  but  you 
will  stop  losing  money  on  that  particular 
tnct  of  land. 

During  the  growing  season,  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  canned,  preserved  and 
prepared  for  later  use. 


Dairy  Products  Outlook 

(Colltllllicl    fl.Mll    p.ljr     I) 

butterfat  and  obtain  more  calves  to  sell 
for  beef  or  veal,  than  it  will  to  sell  the 
extra  grain  for  what  it  would  now  bring 
on  present  markets 

Price    of    Milk    and    Milk    Production 
The   price   situaticm    has   had   an   effect 
on  milk  production  quite  different   from 
that  on  milk  cow  numbers.    Milk  produc- 
tion per  cow  increased  nearly   10%   from 
1924  to   1929.     Production  declined  from 
4,582  pounds  per  cow  in '1929  to  about 
4.466  pounds  in  1931,  or  about  3?c;.  There 
was  a  further  drop  of  about  4%  in   1932. 
There  have  been  some  regional  varia- 
tions owing  to  feed  shortages  and  differ- 
ences in  the  pasturage  available  but,  with 
the    possible    exception    of    the    southern 
states  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  year, 
reports    from    all    the    larger    groups    of 
states  show  lower  production  per  cow  in 
each   month   of    1932   than   in   the  corres- 
ponding months  of  1931. 

Most  of  the  decrease  in  1932  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  the  necessity  of  close 
economy  on  all  items  of  expense  on  dairy 
farms  and  to  the  resulting  changes  in 
feeding  practices 

Total  production  of  milk  during  1932 
was  apparently  about  the  same  as  during 
1931. 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


Massachusetts 

Milk  Regulation 


After  many  conferences  and  hearings, 
wyt  the  "New  England  Dairyman",  the 
Misiachusetts  Milk  Regulation  Board. 
hu  adopted  regulations  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  milk  must  be  produced. 
if  it  is  to  be  marketed  in  Massachusetts. 

These  regulations  will  apply  to  milk 
produced  in  Massachusetts,  also  to  milk 
which  is  produced  in  other  states,  but  is 
nld  in  Massachusetts. 

The  regulations  went  into  effect  October 
lit.  but  will  not.  it  was  stated,  be  actively 
enforced  for  several  months. 

Some  of  its  features  provide  for  healthy 
cows,  absence  of  communicable  diseases  on 
the  part  of  the  dairy.  Adequate  light  in 
the  bams,  windows  shall  be  kept  clean, 
lufficient  ventilation  provided,  floors  and 
gutter  shall  be  tight,  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  tight, 
dean  and  in  good  repair.  They  shall  be 
white  washed  at  least  once  a  year,  unless 
himished  with  a  surface  that  can  be  easily 
cleaned,  clean  milking  stools,  cow  yards 
must  be  kept  reasonably  clean  and  dry. 
Manure  must  be  removed  and  stored  or 
distributed. 

Provisions  for  milking  methods  are  in- 
duded. 

Eight  distinct  features  are  provided  in 
connection  with  the  milk  house  or  room. 

Straining  and  cooling  regulations  re- 
quire immediate  straining,  while  cooling 
fequirements  require  the  milk  to  be  cooled 
to  50  p.  or  less  and  this  temperature 
roust  be  maintained  until  delivery  or 
collection  is  made 

There  are  the  customary  regulations 
fegarding  the  care  of  utensils  and  the 
character  of  such  utensils  is  prescribed 
•*  well  as  their  method  of  cleaning.  Every 
"Iwry  farm  shall  be  provided  with  a  sani- 
'»fy  toilet  or  privy,  properly  constructed 
Md  maintained  in  good  condition. 

'he  regulations  are  prescribed  as  the 
official  regulations,  established  by  the 
^''k  Regulation  Board,  under  the  Pro- 
*«ion.of  Chapter  305,  Act  of,l932. 


Let's  Turn  the  Corner 

(Continue. I  fri.iu  1>.>H>-  I) 

dairymen,  cooperation  among  the  leaders, 
cooperate  with  our  buyers. 

Let  us  define  our  markets  and  methods. 
Let  us  remain  within  our  markets.  Let 
those  who  would  invade  our  markets  stay 
within  their  own  lx>undaries.  Let's  not  be 
aeliiah  but  let  us  conduct  our  business  on 
a  strictly  businesslike  basis,  according  to 
our  own  needs  and  re<iuirements  and, 
when  we  find  a  basis  of  demand,  let  us 
produce  in  accordance  with  that  demand 
and  not  endeavor  to  so  broaden  our  acti- 
vities that  we  may  have  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  invade  some  other  territory  and, 
by  questionable  methods,  break  down  the 
markeU  of  our  neighbors. 

We  can  only  build  from  the  bottom  up. 
We  believe  we  have  reached  the  bottom. 
Therefore,  let's  start  our  upward  move- 
ment, but  do  so  on  safe  and  sound  lines. 
so  that  our  business  and  our  industry 
may  stay  with  us  and  be  ours  for  years  to 
come. 


Mental  Attitude 


"Whenever  you  go  out-of-doors,  draw 
the  chin  in.  carry  the  crown  of  the  head 
high,  and  fill  the  lungs  to  the  utmost: 
drink  in  the  sunshine:  greet  your  friends 
with  a  smile  and  put  soul  into  every  hand 

"Do  not  fear  being  misunderstood:  and 
never  waste  a  minute  thinking  about  your 
enemies.  Try  to  fix  firmly  in  your  mind 
what  you  would  like  to  do,  and  then, 
without  violence  of  direction,  you  will 
move  straight  to  the  goal. 

Keep  your  mind  on  the  great  and  splen- 
did things  you  would  like  to  do;  and  then, 
as  the  days  go  gliding  by,  you  will  find 
yourself  unconsciously  seizing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  your  desire,  just  as  the  coral  in- 
sect takes  from  the  running  tide  the  ele- 
ments it  needs.  Picture  in  your  mind  the 
capable,  earnest,  useful  F>erson  you  desire 
to  be,  and  the  thought  you  hold  i.s  hourly 
transforming  you  into  that  particular 
individual.    Thought  is  supreme. 

"Preserve  a  right  mental  attitude  - 
the  attitude  of  courage,  frankness,  and 
good  cheer.  To  think  rightly  is  to  create 
All  things  come  through  desire,  and  every 
sincere  prayer  is  answered.  We  beconic 
like  that  on  which  our  he^arts  are  fixed 
Carry  your  chin  in  and  the'crown  of  your 
head  high.'  We  are"godsin'the  chrysalis." 

-  Ou»lMli"»  fr<»"  I  ll..rt  llubbard      ^^ 
in  "Mutuiil  Muttcnnga 


Chicago,  III. 

The  price  of  milk  for  I'ehruary.  says 
"Pure  Milk",  official  organ  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association,  f  hicago.  Ill,  will  be 
$1 .42  net  per  hundrefl  pounds,  less  Adjust- 
ment Fund  assessment  and  will  apply  to 
90^^  of  basic  milk  sold. 

The  Adjustment  fund  assessment  loi 
the  month  of  January  1933,  is  5  cents 
makin!<  January  net  prices  $1.37  per 
hundred  pounds  on  base  milk.  The  o[>erat- 
ing  check  off  for  the  month  of  January  is 
3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  balance  of  the  milk  delivered  will 
be  sold  for  3  5  times  92  score  butter, 
Chicago.  All  prices  apply  on  3.5  milk, 
f.o.b.  country  plants  or  platforms  within 
the  70  mile  zone,  plus  any  additional 
differentials  effective  at  sub  stations. 

The  January   manufacturing   price  ap- 
plying   on    the    balance    of    all    the    milk 
delivered,    is    3.5    times   92    score    butter, 
Chicago  flat,  or  66  cents  net. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
During  the  past  month,  says  the  "Iowa 
Daily  Marketing  News",  official  organ  of 
the  Des  Moines  Cooperative  Dairy  Mar- 
keting Association.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  we 
received  2,097,388  pounds  of  milk,  or  59.1 
per    cent    of    the    total    amount    of    milk 
received   in   the  city,   for   which   wc  paid 
$1.00  per  hundred  pounds.     The  average 
test  of  the  milk  w  is  3.94  per  cent. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
The  January  price  for  fluid  milk  f  o.b. 
Baltimore,     Md  ,     3  5    butterfat     test    as 
quoted  by  the  "Maryland  l-armer",  was 
I8V2   cents   per  gallon   for  Class    I    milk; 
\2Vl  cents   per   gallon   for  Class    II    milk 
and   6'/2   cents   per   gallon   for   Class    III 

milk. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  "C.  M.  P.  A  Bulletin",  official 
organ  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers' 
Association  in  its  Tebruary  issue  states: 
"Milk  prtxluction  per  farm  for  the  thinl 
week  in  January  increased  nearly  IO?y 
over  the  production  per  farm  for  the  same 
period    in    November. 

"The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  is 
still  working.  The  average  consumer  is 
less  able  to  buy  milk  or  anything  el.se  now 
than  he  was  a  year  ago.  Any  increase  in 
cow  numbers  supply  means  more  surplus" 
The  price  of  milk  for  February  was  set 
at  6  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  market 

centers. 

Boston,  Mass. 

While  prices  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Boston 
market,  for  January,  according  to  the 
"New  Lngland  Dairyman",  official  organ 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  have  not  been  agreed  upon, 
those  in  some  of  the  secondary  markets 
show  some  further  declines  from  those  of 
November  and  December,  1932. 

The  December  price  for  Class   I   milk, 
3  7   test   in   the    181-200  mile  zone  from 


Boston  was  $2.02  per  cwt  This  price 
averaged  43  cents  per  hundred,  better 
than  that  for  the  .same  month  in  1931. 
The  Class  II  |>ricc  in  Decemfjcr  was  $l.f)6 
for  3.7  milk  and  was  28  cents  per  cwt.  less 
than  December  of  1931. 

The  net  price  for  all  milk  delivered  in 

IV  Ji     uvciagcvi     V..."     ".      —      .  - 

hundred  less  than  in  1931.  The  net  price, 
however  showcfl  a  smaller  decrease  than 
either  fluid  or  surplus  milk  from  last  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  milk  produced  was  sold  as  fluid 
milk  and  a  smaller  proportion  was  sold  as 

surplus. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Quoting  from  the  "I'alls  Cities  Coopera- 
tive Dairyman",  official  organ  of  the  Falls 
Cities  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Louisville,  Ky.,  we  note  that 
Grade  B  .shippers  will  receive  $1  90  per 
hundretl  pounds  of  milk  for  75  per  cent  of 
base.  Grade  B  shipped  milk  in  excess  of 
the  Ti^o  of  base  will  be  paid  for  at  73  cents 
per  hundred  pounds:  Class  III  milk  is  70 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

All  prices  (luotcd  are  for  4%  milk 
delivered  to  the  dealers'  platforms.  The 
differential  for  butterfat  test  above  and 
below  4%  will  be  2  cents  per  point  for 
January. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  note  in  the  columns  of  the  "Mil- 
waukee Milk  Producers",  official  organ  of 
the  Milwaukee  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  issue  of  February. 
1933,  that  milk  price  for  February,  had  not 
been  agreed  upon. 

The  actual  manufacturing  price  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  used  since  1922  would  have 
been  68  cents  per  hundred  for  3.5  per  cent 

milk. 

Fluid  sales  reix)rte<l  by  individual  deal- 
ers ranged  from  55  to  39.51  per  cent. 
with  prices  ranging  from  $1.60.  Outdoor 
relief  sales  ranging  from  14.50  to  10.32 
per  cent  and  manufactured  or  surplus  milk 
ranging  from  45  to  49  7  3  ,^t  cent  priced 
at  approximately  $1.00  Average  prices, 
when  so  quoted  range  from  $1.27  to  $1.33 
per  hundred  pounds. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Quoting  from  the  "Dairymen's  League 
News  ",  official  organ  of  the  Dairymen's 
League     Cooijerative     Association,     Nerv 
York,  we  note  that  the  January  average 
price   received   for   all   Grade   B   milk,   in 
the  201-210  mile  zone,  testing  3.5  per  cent 
butterfat.  including  both  that  sold  direct 
to  dealers  and  that  handled  in  the  plants 
operated  by  the  Association,  will  amount 
to     approximately     $102     per     hundred 
pounds.     The  net  pool  price  for  January 
was  97  cents  per  hundred  pounds.     The 
cash   payment   to  cover   deliveries  during 
the  month  of  J.muary,  was  announced  at 
90  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


Henry  I.  Lauver 

Director  of  the  Inter-Stnte  Milk  Producers'  Association  Passes  Away 


I  Itnry  Ira  l.auver,  was  born  on  July 
I  St.  1862.  and  had  lived  a  full  70  years. 
I  lij  early  life  wa  sspent  in  Mifflin  lown" 
ship.  Juanitn  County.  Pa  .  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  sch.>ols  un<l  there 
he  spent  practically  all  his  life  tilling  the 

soil. 

lor  the  past  1 6  years  ho  has  been 
active  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  having  been  elected  to  its 
Board  of  Directors  in  1919  and  on  which 
body  he  served  up  to  the  time  of  hi.4  death. 
I  le  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all 
things"  that  would  help  the  farin  and  the 
farmer. 


I  le  was  active  in  the  Mifflin  Grange, 
P.  of  I  I  and  scrvctl  as  one  of  ito  ofllcers 
for  several  years.  I  le  also  served  as  a 
.School  tlirector  and  was  auditor  of  that 
body  for  twelve  years. 

Mr  Lauver  was  elected  to  represent 
Juanita  County  in  I  louse  of  Representa- 
tatives.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  served  two  terms  from  1923-1927. 

I  le  was  most  apporachnble  and  the  host 
of  friends  throughout  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania testify  to  his  kindly  and  friendly 
attitude  to  all  men  of  every  rank  and 
character. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Control  of  the  Flavor  and  Odor  of  Milk 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BY  Frederick  W.  Bennett 
Georgia  State  Collegre  of  Agriculture  and  The  Mechanic  Arts 
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Flavor  and  odor  of  milk  are  usually 
given  more  consideration  by  the  consumer 
than  is  given  any  other  characteristic 
which  may  be  judged  without  laboratory 
tests.  The  rejection  of  milk  which  is  sour 
or  which  has  other  serious  flavor  detects 
is  responsible  for  losses  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  by  dairymen.  I'he 
dairy  industry  undoubtedly  suffers  much 
greater  economic  losses  from  the  market- 
ing of  milk  which  has  less  pronounced 
flavor  defects  but  which,  nevertheless, 
seriously  curtails  consumption.  Many 
times  we  have  heard  a  good  potential 
customer  say  that  he  would  like  to  use  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk  in  his  home  if  he 
only  could  get  a  dependable  supply  having 
a  sufficiently  good  flavor  to  make  the 
milk  more  appetizing  to  the  members  of 
his  household.  The  tasting  of  a  few  glasses 
of  poor  milk  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
people,  children  especially,  drinking  less 
milk  or  discontinuing  its  use  entirely. 

The  ideal  flavor  and  odor  of  milk  are 
very  difficult  to  describe  accurately.  Per- 
fect milk  may  be  said  to  have  a 
pleasant  and  somewhat  sweetish  taste. 
Any  flavor  in  milk  which  is  not  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  prcduct  or  which  is 
very  pronounced  is  undesirable. 


richest  in  fat  are  most  highly  flavored  by 
garlic  and  the  taint  can  be  detected  either 
by  taste  or  smell.  Aerating  the  milk, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  reduces 
the  intensity  of  this  flavor,  but  a  practical 
and  acceptable  method  of  completely  re- 
moving it  commercially  is  not  known.  It 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  keep  milk  cows 
out  of  pastures  containing  garlic.  By 
thoroughly  plowing  the  land  just  as  the 
garlic  begins  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  fall 
and  spring  and  sowing  it  immediately 
with  crops  which  will  completely  shade  the 
ground,  garlic  may  be  eradicated  after 
treatment  for  a  few  seasons. 

Bitterwecd  flavors  the  milk  as  strongly 
as  garlic,  but  affects  the  odor  but  slightly. 
The  flavoring  element  is  in  solution  in  the 
water  of  the  milk  and  may  be  so  complete- 
ly removed  from  the  butter  by  washing  in 
the  granular  form  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able. Aeration  has  no  appreciable  effect  in 
removing  this  flavor  from  milk.  The  only 
known  remedy  is  to  keep  the  cow  from 
eating  the  weed.  Bittcrweed  may  be 
eradicated  by  plowing  or  mowing  the 
pasture  so  as  to  prevent  reseeding  of  the 
plant. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  cow  is 
generally  of  less  importance  than  the  feed 


The  causes  of  flavor  defects  in  milk  may    '  as  a   factor  affecting  the  flavor  of  milk. 


be  classified  as  follows:  (!)  materials  con 
sumed  by  the  cow,  (2)  physical  condition 
of  the  cow,  (3)  absorption  of  odors  by  the' 
milk,  (4)  bacterial  growth  in  the  milk.  (3) 
exposure  of  the  milk  to  conditions  which 
may  cause  physical  or  chemical  changes, 
and  (6)  the  addition  of  foreign  materials. 
Ravors  and  odors  of  feed  consumed  are 
transferred  to  the  milk  chiefly  through 
the  body  of  the  cow.  However,  there  are 
many  feeds  which  do  not  contain  highly  I 
flavored  constituents,  or  the  food  under- 
goes such  changes  in  the  animal's  body 
that  unusual  flavors  are  not  noticeably 
imparted  to  the  milk.  Most  of  the 
common  dry  feeds  come  in  this  class.  The 
milk  from  cows  which  are  fed  only  on  dry 
feeds  may  often  be  criticized  for  insipid- 
ness or  lack  of  desirable  flavor  as  com- 
pared with  the  product  from  cows  receiv- 
ing some  succulent  feed. 

The  flavor  of  the  milk  is  most  affected 
by  feeds  when  the  cows  are  fed  shortly 
before  milking.  Partly  for  this  reason 
many  dairymen  prefer  to  milk  their  cows 
before  feeding  them.  Green  corn,  green 
oats  and  peas,  green  soy-beans,  pumpkins, 
and  sugar  beets  do  not  impart  any 
noticeable  flavors  when  fed  at  any  time. 
Green  rye,  green  cowpeas,  Irish  potatoes, 
dried  beet  pulp  affect  the  milk  to  a  slight 
extent  when  fed  shortly  before  milking. 
Silage,  green  alfalfa,  green  sweet  clover, 
cabbage,  turnips  and  rape  seriously  taint 
the  milk  when  they  are  fetl  a  short  time 
before  milking,  but  may  not  have  a  no- 
ticeable effect  ufMin  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
when  fed  as  long  as  four  to  seven  hours 
previous  to  milking.  The  effect  appears 
to  be  greatest  when  these  feeds  are  first 
given  to  the  cows  following  a  period  of 
dry  feeding. 

Wild  garlic,  or  onion,  usually  taints  the 
milk  so  strongly  as  to  make  it  unsaleable 
as  market  milk.  The  taste  or  odor  of 
garlic  may  be  detected  in  the  milk  within 
one  minute  after  the  weed  has  been  eaten 
or  in  a  few  minutes  after  only  the  odor  of 
it  is  inhaled  by  the  cow.  Some  investiga- 
tors have  found  that  the  garlic  flavor  so 
nearly  disappears  in  seven  hours  after  : 
feeding  that  the  taint  is  not  detectible"^ 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  the  milk  is  more  often  tainted 
as  long  as  twelve  hours  after  feeding  and 
sometimes  the  second  milking  is  affected. 
The  portions  of  producte  of  milk  which  are 


However,  certain  flavor  defects  which 
[may  be  attributed  to  this  cause  arc  not  all 
uncommon.  Certain  individual  cows  ap- 
parently give  milk  which  has  a  better 
aste  than  that  given  by  other  cows  under 
identically  the  same  conditions.  This 
difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
herited tendency  of  the  individual  cows  to 
produce  milk  of  different  chemical  compo- 
sition. 

Inflammation  or  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  udder  may  cause  variations  in 
chemical  composition  which  result  in 
salty,  bitter,  unclean  or  other  unpleasant 
flavors  in  the  milk.  Constipation  of  the 
cow  sometimes  causes  a  somewhat  putrid 
flavor  in  the  milk.  Specific  treatments  for 
these  conditions  of  the  cow  and  the  feeding 
of  a  more  laxative  and  well  balanced  ration 
may  eliminate  the  flavor  defects  mentioned. 

Salty  flavor  in  milk  may  be  caused  also 
by  an  abnormally  high  chlorine  content  or 
a  comparatively  low  sugar  content  of  the 
milk,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  some 
cows  approach  the  end  of  the  lactation 
period.  Cows  producing  such  milk  should 
be  turned  dry.  When  a  cow  is  advanced  in 
lactation,  the  milk  frequently  appears 
normal  when  drawn,  but  develops  a  bitter 
or  rancid  flavor  on  standing  for  a  few  hours. 

Odors  are  quickly  absorbed  from  the 
surroundings  by  exposed  milk.  Absorption 
is  a  common  cause  of  such  flavor  defects  as 
barny,  cowy,  fly-spray,  disinfectant  and 
musty.  These  flavors  arc  usually  due  to 
milk  being  allowed  to  stand  in  poorly  ven- 
tilated or  dirty  stables  or  to  the  use  during 
milking  of  chemicals  having  strong  odors. 
Strong  odors  of  other  foods  may  likewise 
be  absorbed  when  unclosed  containers  of 
milk  are  stored  with  these  foods  in  the  re- 
frigerator. Absorbed  flavors  are  partii>'!y 
but  not  completely  removed  by  aeration  of 
the  milk. 

Some  kinds  of  bacteria  grow  in  milk 
without  producing  much  if  any  perceptible 
change  in  flavor.  Other  types  may  cause 
from  slight  to  very  pronounced  off  flavors 
and  aromas  The  number  of  sf>ecies  of 
such  bacteria  is  very  large  and  the  changes 
produced  by  their  growth  result  in  the 
development  of  many  kinds  of  flavor  de- 
fects. Off  flavors  cau.sed  by  bacterial 
growth  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  milk  is 
extremely  unwholesome,  but  usually  do 
indicate  careless  handling  which  may  in- 
crease the  chances  of  contamination  cap- 


able of  causing  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
consumer.  Warm  temperatures  may  cause 
relatively  few  bacteria  to  increase  to  large 
numbers  in  a  short  time. 

Common  souring  is  caused  by  certain 
kinds  of  bacteria  which  get  into  even  the 
most  carefully  produced  milk.  Although 
this  flavor  is  undesirable  in  market  milk,  a 
pleasing  sour  flavor  and  curd  free  from 
whey  or  gas  bubbles  occurring  aiier  iitc 
milk  is  held  at  a  warm  temperature  until 
curdled  is  an  indication  of  clean  milk.  A 
malty  flavor  is  sometimes  produced  by  a 
variety  of  the  same  species  of  bacteria 
which  causes  common  souring. 

Barny  flavor  may  be  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  bacteria  which  are  responsible 
for  the  decomposition  of  manure  and 
usually  reach  the  milk  from  filthy  sources. 
Certain  unclean  or  putrid  flavors  are  most 
likely  caused  by  bacteria  getting  into  the 
milk  from  utensils  which  have  not  been 
properly  cleaned  and  treated  for  the  de- 
struction of  bacteria. 

The  common  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk 
are  the  cow's  udder,  the  body  of  the  cow, 
the  air,  the  utensils,  the  milker  and  flies. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
utensils  Bacterial  taints  in  milk  can  be 
avoided  only  by  careful  attention  to  pre- 
vent in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  the  entrance 
of  bacteria  from  the  sources  named  and 
by  holding  the  milk  at  low  temperatures 
to  avoid  the  growth  of  those  which  do  get 
into  the  milk. 

When  milk  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight, 
it  very  quickly  acquires  an  off  flavor  and 
aroma  which,  when  well  developed,  is 
often  described  as  tallowy.  The  same 
flavor  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  is 
also  called  cardboard,  bottle  cap  or  oxi- 
dized. The  condition  ia  most  often  en- 
countered in  bottled  milk  which  has  been 
left  in  the  sunlight  after  its  delivery.  Tal- 
lowiness  may  develop  at  temperatures 
below  freezing  or  warmer.  A  slight  oxi- 
dized or  tallowy  flavor  is  also  often  notice- 
able in  milk  which  has  been  passed  in  thin 
sheets  over  an  areator  type  cooler,  especi- 
ally when  the  milk  is  cooled  in  this  manner 
from  the  maximum  pasteurizing  temptera- 
ture. 

An  objectionable  heated  or  cooked 
flavor  may  occur  in  pasteurized  milk 
which  has  been  heated  over  143  degrees 
f'.  or  held  at  pasteurizing  temperature  for 
an  unnecessarily  long  time.  This  flavor 
is  also  absorbed  at  times  from  a  thin  film 
of  milk  which  has  been  cooked  on  parts  of 
the  equipment  by  steaming  after  careless 
washing. 

Metallic,  fishy  or  tallowy  flavors  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  exposure  of  the 
milk  to  iron  or  copper  surfaces  of  utensils 
or  eijuipment.  Well-tinned  metals,  alumi- 
num, nickel  or  alloys  containing  chromium 
which  have  been  made  for  milk  handling 
do  not  cause  these  flavor  defects. 

Pails  or  cans  which  have  been  used  in 
transporting  gasoline,  kerosene,  or  oil 
sometimes  impart  flavors  of  these  ma- 
terials to  the  milk  later  put  into  them. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  taint  in  the 
first  milk  placed  in  such  containers  even 
by   the  most  careful  cleaning. 

Washing  compounds  or  chemical  steril- 
izers may  be  left  in  the  utensils  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  impart  an  alkaline,  medicinal, 
or  unclean  flavor  to  milk.  The  use  of 
soap  in  cleaning  milk  containers  and 
equipment  is  generally  not  advisable 
because  of  the  comparative  difficulty 
of  rinsing  this  cleansing  agent  from 
the  surface.  A  soluble,  free  rinsing 
cleanser  or  germicide  as  free  from  odor  as 
possible  is  desirable. 

Decomposition  products  of  small 
amounts  of  milk  not  removed  by  previous 
washing  of  the  equipment  may  produce 
slight  ofl  ffavors  in  milk  immediately  upon 
contact  as  well  as  seeding  the  milk  with 
bacteria  which  will  affect  the  flavor. 


Things  Have  Changed— 
So  Has  Our  Milk  Market! 

The  problems  surrounding  the  in»rU 
ing  of  fluid  milk  have  changed  materia), 
not  only  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  SU 
but  in  practically  every  other  shed. 

We  can  all  recall  the  days  of  the  olii 
time  "dipped  milk"  methods  of  dijiriln. 
tion;  of  the  days  when  milk  was  comidmii 
"milk",  be  it  good,  indifferent  or  evg 
of  poor  quality.  In  those  days,  if  (L 
consumer  did  not  like  the  flavor  or  getKni 
quality  of  the  milk,  they  changed  it 
another  dealer  or  discontinued  the  uieii 
milk  to  a  material  degree. 

But  today  things  are  different,  notdg, 
entirely  to  the  economic  situation,  but 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  in  educit. 
ing  the  public  to  use  more  milk  they  hm 
insisted  upon  a  quality  product. 

This  quality  product  has  very  materitik 
increased  its  consumption,  it  has  braid. 
ened  the  use  of  milk,  it  has  aided  in  mut. 
taining  the  health  of  the  coMuigiM 
public,  but  in  so  doing  it  has  forced  upct 
the  producer  and  distributor  many  (acton 
that  were  unheard  of  in  the  older  dayt 

By  the  observance  of  proper  saniun 
methods  of  production  and  marketitf 
the  producer  and  distributor  have  buJt 
up  a  market  that  has  been  looked  upooln 
others  with  envious  eyes.  The  maila 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  emiaeu 
physicians  have  strongly  favored  tit 
greater  consumption  of  milk  in  the  huou 
diet,  but  in  doing  this  have  surrounded 
their  recommendations  as  to  productin 
and  distribution  that  the  product  beHi^ 
guarded,  from  the  time  of  its  productia 
to  that  of  the  time  of  its  distribution  li 
the  consumer 

The  problems  of  these  safeguardiai 
methods,  or  regulations,  if  you  so  wiiktc 
call  them,  have  been  many  and  varied. 

Many  have  taken  the  form  of  municipil, 
state  or  even  national  regulatory  meaiuta 
others  might  be  termed  individual  dais 
regulations,  and  we  may  ask  why.  Tl« 
principal  answer  for  the  latter  clan  ou; 
be  that  of  one  distributor  having  an  b- 
dividually  better  supply  than  the  othe 
and  can  capitalize  on  its  sales  value « 
competitive  measure,  so  to  speak. 

But.  be  that  as  it  may.  these  vaikw 
forms  of  regulations  have  been  growisi. 
and  in  these  days  of  sharp  competition  iR 
often  changed,  almost  over  night,  «• 
pendent  upon  what  market  the  distributct 
has  decided  to  enter. 

These  problems  are  not  confined  to  at 

dairy    industry    alone    but    are    equilly 

dominant   in   almost  every  other  line  a 

agriculture  as  well  as  in  general  busine» 

What  Confronts  Us  Today 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  oot 
major  problem,  and  that  is,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  market,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  our  product  is  produced  and  marketw 
in  accordance  with  our  buyers  idea*  »iw 
in  conformity  with  the  public  demuifi 
Today  conditions  strongly  favor  th* 
buyer,  either  you  meet  the  demand  or  yw 
do  not.  If  you  do,  your  market  is  m«ii>- 
tained.  If  you  do  not,  well  there  «« 
dozens  who  would  take  your  place,  ««• 
form  to  any  demand  on  the  part  of  0* 
buyer,  and  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Meeting  your  market  demand  may  » 
the  long  run  be  but  a  small  factor.   Cool- 
ing your  milk  in  water  in  the  milk  •>** 
every  day  in  the  year;  cleaning  and  ke«P' 
ing    utensils     in     repair;     washing    '•"''' 
thoroughly    and    storing    them   on  nieti' 
racks   in   the   milk   house:  or   the  u«e 
single  service  strainers;  keeping  yourco" 
clean;    keeping   stables   clean, —free  I'" 
cobwebs,  whitewashed  and  painted, 
keeping  of  hogs,  poultry,  sheep  or  oUW 
animals   out   of    the   cow    stables,   u"**" 
partitioned  off.  do  not  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly difficult  jobs.      The  observance* 

(CoatinueJ  ou  pane  7) 


Cgnner  Aids 

Toward  Lower  Costs 

Sound,   odd.    doesn't    it>        However. 

with  a  little  thought  and   prob- 

,,    v,ith  little  or  no  money  outlay  can 

1    certain    farm    remedies    that    may 

Serially  lower  their  cost  of  operation. 

'^^Jt.^mp\..       Are    your    cows    all 

Cueing  milk   at   a   profit?      Does    the 

l.r   How    or    mu^    ••«>•.•    • 

XL-  P-v  f-  ^^^  '»»-'  '""'  '^ 

umed?  If  a  cow  is  only  giving  regu- 
S!"a  small  amount  of  milk,  it  is  prob- 
1  th«t  'h'  »  "°*  producing  milk  at  a 
fit  Such  cows  should  be  disposed  of 
^jd  to  the  butcher,  even  when  prices 
^low  because  every  day  that  you  feed 
^d  mik  her  you  may  be  multiplying 
money  loss.  Another  method  is  to 
Lughter  such  cows  on  the  farm,  use  the 
^t  in  the  diet  or  cure  it,  so  as  to  be 
.vailable  for  later  use. 

^  you  wasting  seed  and  fertilizer? 
You  thould  know  the  unprofitable  acre- 
^  on  your  farm.  Why  spend  time  and 
Boney  in  plowing,  seeding  and  cultivatmg 
wch  acreage? 

If  such  acres  are  unprofitable  crop  pro- 
ducers, take  them  out  of  tillage.  Plant 
wch  acreage  in  fruit  trees  or  some  pro- 
fitable timber  trees.  If  the  acreage  is 
large  enough  turn  it  into  forest  land. 
The  progress  may  be  a  slow  one.  but  you 
will  stop  losing  money  on  that  particular 
trut  of  land. 

During  the  growing  season,  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  canned,  preserved  and 
prepared  for  later  use. 


Dairy  Products  Outlook 

(C'-iiitiinicI  ft. nil  p. in-  I) 

butterfat  and  obtain  more  calves  to  sell 
for  beef  or  veal,  than  it  will  to  sell  the 
extra  grain  for  what  it  would  now  bring 
on  present  markets 

Price   of    Milk    and    Milk    Production 
The  price   situation   has   had    an   effect 
on   milk  production  quite  different   from 
that  on  milk  cow  numbers.    Milk  produc- 
tion TOT  row  increased  nearly    10%  from 
1924  to   1929.     Production  declined  from 
4.582  pounds  per  cow  inM929  to  about 
4.466  pounds  in  1931.  or  about  3%.  There 
was  a  further  drop  of  about  475  in  1932. 
There  have  been  some  regional  varia- 
tions owing  to  feed  shortages  and  differ- 
ences in  the  pasturage  available  but.  with 
the    possible    exception    of    the    southern 
states  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  year, 
reports    from    all    the    larger    groups    of 
states  show  lower  production  per  cow  in 
each  month  of    1932  than  in  the  corres- 
fKjnding  months  of  1931. 

Most  of  the  decrease  in  1932  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  the  necessity  of  close 
economy  on  all  items  of  expense  on  dairy 
farms  and  to  the  resulting  changes  in 
feeding  practices 

Total  production  of  milk  during  1932 
was  apparently  about  the  same  as  during 
1931. 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and  , 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 
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Massachusetts 

Milk  Regulation 

After  many  conferences  and  hearings, 
iiyt  the  "New  England  Dairyman",  the 
Massachusetts  Milk  Regulation  Board. 
ku  adopted  regulations  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  milk  must  be  produced, 
if  it  is  to  be  marketed  in  Massachusetts. 

These  regulations  will  apply  to  milk 
produced  in  Massachusetts,  also  to  milk 
which  is  produced  in  other  states,  but  is 
lold  in  Massachusetts. 

The  regulations  went  into  effect  October 
lit,  but  will  not,  it  was  stated,  be  actively 
enforced  for  several  months. 

Some  of  its  features  provide  for  healthy 
cows,  absence  of  communicable  diseases  on 
the  part  of  the  dairy.  Adequate  light  in 
the  bams,  windows  shall  be  kept  clean. 
lufficient  ventilation  provided,  floors  and 
futter  shall  be  tight,  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  tight, 
clean  and  in  good  repair.  They  shall  be 
white  washed  at  least  once  a  year,  unless 
himished  with  a  surface  that  can  be  easily 
cleaned,  clean  milking  stools,  cow  yards 
must  be  kept  reasonably  clean  and  dry. 
Manure  must  be  removed  and  stored  or 
distributed. 

Provisions  for  milking  methods  are  in- 
cluded. 

Eight  distinct  features  are  provided  in 
connection  with  the  milk  house  or  room. 

Straining  and  cooling  regulations  re- 
quire immediate  straining,  while  cooling 
requirements  require  the  milk  to  be  cooled 
to  50  F.  or  less  and  this  temperature 
must  be  maintained  until  delivery  or 
collection  is  made 

There  are  the  customary  regulations 
fegarding  the  care  of  utensils  and  the 
character  of  such  utensils  is  prescribed 
Mwell  as  their  method  of  cleaning.  Every 
•Iwry  farm  shall  be  provided  with  a  sani- 
^fy  toilet  or  privy,  properly' constructed 
*"<!  maintained  in  good  condition. 

The  regulations  are  prescribed  as  the 
official  regulations,  established  by  the 
^ilk  Regulation  Board,  under  the  Pro- 
»«'ons  of  Chapter  305.  Act  of,l932. 


Let's  Turn  the  Corner 

(Oiiitinuc.l  from  p.i  ;i    1) 

dairymen,  cooperation  among  the  leaders, 
cooperate  with  our  buyers. 

Let  us  define  our  markets  and  methods. 
Let  us  remain  within  our  markets.  Let 
those  who  would  invade  our  markets  stay 
within  their  own  boundaries.  Let's  not  be 
selfish  but  let  us  conduct  our  business  on 
a  strictly  businesslike  basis,  according  to 
our  own  needs  and  re<iuirements  and, 
when  we  find  a  basis  of  demand,  let  us 
produce  in  accordance  with  that  demand 
and  not  endeavor  to  so  broaden  our  acti- 
vities that  we  may  have  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  invade  some  other  territory  and, 
by  questionable  methods,  break  down  the 
markeU  of  our  neighbors. 

We  can  only  build  from  the  bottom  up. 
We  believe  we  have  reached  the  bottom. 
Therefore,  let's  start  our  upward  move- 
ment, but  do  so  on  safe  and  sound  lines, 
so  that  our  business  and  our  industry 
may  stay  with  us  and  be  ours  for  years  to 
come. 


Mental  Attitude 


"Whenever  you  go  out  of -doors,  draw 
the  chin  in.  carry  the  crown  of  the  head 
high,  and  fill  the  lungs  to  the  utmost: 
drink  in  the  sunshine;  greet  your  friends 
with  a  smile  and  put  soul  into  every  hand 

"Do  not  fear  being  misunderstood;  and 
never  waste  a  minute  thinking  about  >our 
enemies.  Try  to  fix  firmly  in  your  mind 
what  you  would  like  to  do.  and  then, 
without  violence  of  direction,  you  will 
move  straight  to  the  goal. 

Keep  your  mind  on  the  great  and  splen- 
did things  you  would  like  to  do;  and  then, 
as  the  days  go  gliding  by,  you  will  find 
yourself  unconsciously  seizing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  your  desire,  just  as  the  coral  in- 
sect takes  from  the  running  ti.le  the  ele- 
ments it  needs.  Picture  in  your  mind  the 
capable,  earnest,  useful  person  you  desire 
to  be,  and  the  thought  you  hold  is  hourly 
transforming  you  into  that  particular 
individual.    Thought  is  supreme. 

"Preserve  a  right  mental  attitude  - 
the  attitude  of  courage,  frankness,  and 
good  cheer.  To  think  rightly  is  to  create 
All  things  come  through  desire,  and  every 
sincere  prayer  is  answered.  We  beco.no 
like  that  on  which  our  hearts  are  fixed 
Carry  your  chin  in  and  the"crown  of  your 
head  high.'  We  ''«>dV"'*!'?,^t3"''''" 

_  Ouutalinn  from  H\nrt  ll"l'b«rd      ^^ 
^  in  'Mutunl  Multenng» 


Chicago,  III. 

The  price  of  milk  for  I'cbruary.  siiys 
"Pure  Milk",  official  organ  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association.  Chicago.  111.,  will  be 
$1.42  net  per  hundred  pounds,  leas  Adjust- 
ment Fund  asses.srnent  and  will  apply  to 
90'^^^  of  basic  milk  sold. 

The  Adjustment  Fund  assessment  I'oi 
the  month  of  January  19}3,  is  5  cents 
making  January  net  prices  $1.37  per 
hundred  pounds  on  base  milk.  The  operat- 
ing check  off  for  the  inontii  of  January  is 
3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  balance  of  the  milk  delivered  will 
be  sold  for  3.5  times  92  score  butter, 
Chicago.  All  prices  apply  on  3.5  milk, 
fob.  country  plants  or  platforms  within 
the  70  mile  zone,  plus  any  additional 
differentials  effective  ut  sub  .stations. 

The  January   manufacturing   price  ap- 
plying   on    the    balance    of    all    the    milk 
delivered,    is    3.5    times  92   score   butter. 
Chicago  flat,  or  66  cents  net. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
During  the  piist  month,  says  the  "Iowa 
Daily  Marketing  News",  official  organ  of 
the  Des  Moines  Cooperative  Dairy  Mar- 
keting Association.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  we 
received  2,097.388  pounds  of  milk,  or  59.1 
per    cent    of    the    total    amount    of    milk 
received   in   the  city,   for  which   we  paid 
$1.00  per  hundred  pounds.     The  average 
test  of  the  milk  was  3.94  per  cent 
Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Janu.nry  price  for  fluid  milk  f  o.b. 
Baltimore.     Md  .     35    butterfat     test    as 
quoted  by  the  "Maryland  Farmer",  was 
W/l  cents   per  gallon   for  Class    I    milk; 
l2V'i  cents   per   gallon   for  Class    II    milk 
and   6'/2   cents   |Jer   gallon    for   Class    III 

milk. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  "C.  M.  P.  A.  Bulletin",  official 
organ  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers' 
Association  in  its  February  issue  states: 
"Milk  production  per  farm  for  the  third 
week  in  January  increased  nearly  10% 
over  the  production  per  farm  for  the  same 
period    in    November. 

"The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  is 
still  working.  The  average  consumer  is 
less  able  to  buy  milk  or  anything  el.se  now 
than  he  was  a  year  ago.  Any  increase  in 
cow  numbers  supply  means  more  surplus." 
The  price  of  milk  for  1  ebruary  was  set 
at  6  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  market 

centers. 

Boston,  Mass. 

While  prices  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Boston 
market,  for  January,  according  to  the 
"New  England  Dairyman  ".  official  organ 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  have  not  been  agreed  upon, 
those  in  some  of  the  secondary  markets 
show  some  further  declines  from  those  of 
November  and  December.  1932. 

The  December  price  for  Class  I  milk. 
3  7   test  in   the   181-200  mile  zone  from 


Boston  was  $2.02  per  cwt  This  price 
averaged  43  cents  per  hundred,  better 
than  that  for  the  same  month  in  1931. 
The  Class  II  price  in  Decemlier  was  $1.06 
for  3.7  milk  and  was  28  cents  per  cwt.  less 
than  December  of  1931. 

The  net  price  for  all  milk  delivered  in 

.......  l*|i;i^.      97      r't'nta      rvT 

hundred  less  than  in  1931.  The  net  price, 
however  showed  a  smaller  decrease  than 
either  fluid  or  surplus  milk  from  last  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  milk  prwiuced  was  sold  as  fluid 
milk  and  a  smaller  proportion  was  sold  as 

surplus. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Quoting  from  the  "Falls  Cities  Coopera- 
tive Dairyman",  official  organ  of  the  Falls 
Cities  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Louisville,  Ky.,  we  note  that 
Grade  B  shippers  will  receive  $190  per 
hundre.1  pounds  of  milk  for  75  per  cent  of 
base.  Grade  B  shipped  milk  in  excess  of 
the  757r>  of  base  will  be  paid  for  at  73  cents 
per  hundred  pounds;  Class  III  milk  is  70 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

All  prices  <|uotcd  arc  for  4%  milk 
delivered  to  the  dealers'  platforms.  The 
differential  for  butterfat  test  above  and 
l>elow  4?i  will  be  2  cents  per  point  for 
January. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  note  in  the  columns  of  the  "Mil- 
waukee Milk  Producers",  official  organ  of 
the  Milwaukee  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  issue  of  February. 
193  5,  that  milk  price  for  February,  had  not 
been  agreed  upon. 

The  actual  manufacturing  price  accord- 
ing to  the  F)l.m  used  since  1922  would  have 
been  68  cents  per  hundred  for  3.5  per  cent 

milk. 

Fluid  sales  reportetl  by  individual  deal- 
ers ranged  from  55  to  39.51  per  cent, 
with  prices  ranging  from  $1  60.  Outdoor 
relief  sales  ranKini?  from  14.50  to  10.32 
per  cent  and  manufactured  or  surplus  milk 
ranging  from  45  to  49.73  per  cent  priced 
at  approximately  $1.00  Average  prices, 
when  so  quoted  range  from  $1.27  to  $1.33 
per  hundred  pounds. 


II 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Quoting  from  the  "Dairymen's  League 
News",  official  organ  of   the  Dairymen's 
League     Cooperative     Association,     New 
York,  we  note  that  the  January  average 
price   received   for   all   Grade   B   milk,   in 
the  201-210  mile  zone,  testing  3.5  per  cent 
butterfat.  including  Ixjth  that  sold  direct 
to  dealers  and  that  handled  in  the  plants 
operated  by  the  Association,  will  amount 
to     approximately     $102     per     hundred 
pounds,      riie  net  pool  price  for  January 
was  97  cents  per  hundred  pounds.     The 
cash    payment   to   cover  deliveries  during 
the  month  of  January,  was  announced  at 
90  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


Henry  I.  Lauver 

Director  of  the  Inter-Statc  Milk  Producers'  Association  Passes  Away 


litnry  Ira  l.mvir,  was  born  on  July 
I  St,  1862,  and  had  lived  a  full  70  years. 
I  li-i  early  life  wa  ss|>cnt  in  Mifflin  Town- 
ship, Juanita  County,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  there- 
he  spent  practically  all  his  life  tilling  the 

*°''  I  I  u 

For  the  past  16  years  he  has  been 
active  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  hciving  been  elected  to  its 
Board  of  Directors  in  1919  and  on  which 
body  he  served  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
I  le  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all 
things' that  wouhl  h<-lp j'lf  f".")}  »"'!  .'I^® 
farmer. 


lie  was  active  in  the  Mifllin  Grange, 
P.  of  1 1  and  served  as  one  of  its  officers 
for  several  years.  I  Ic  also  served  as  a 
.School  director  and  was  auditor  of  that 
body  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Lauver  was  electe<l  to  represent 
Juanita  County  in  I  louse  of  Reprcscnta- 
tatives.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  .served  two  terms  from   1923-1927. 

I  le  was  most  apporachable  and  the  host 
of  friends  throughout  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania testify  to  his  kindly  and  friendly 
attitude  to  all  men  of  every  rank  and 
character. 

(Conlinuer?  on  r"t«  ') 
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Are  we  prone  to  set  aside  the  best 
things  that  might  lead  to  cooperative  suc- 
cess? 

Are  we  unwilling  to  do  the  things 
individually  that  may  aid  in  bettering  our 
marketing  situation? 

Are  we  di8FK>sed  in  these  days  of  de- 
pression to  sit  idly  by  and  wait  for  the 
other  fellow  to  do  something  to  get  us  all 
on  our  feet? 

These  are  problems  which  confront  us 
now  and  should  have  our  prompt  and 
immediate  attention.  Don't  wait  till  the 
other  fellow  starts,  but  go  to  it  at  once 
and  tackle  the  problems  which  may  help 
you  and  your  neighbors. 

Maybe  we  can't  move  fast,  but  a  start 
will  help  and  if  a  number  carry  on  the 
same  program,  the  imptetus  of  the  move- 
ment will  increase  rapidly. 

Some  of  the  little  things,  little  methods 
looking  toward  a  better  milk  supply  may 
help  things  tremendously.  Don't  wait  for 
your  competitor  to  start  and  thus  ^et 
ahead  of  you  and  probably  take  away  your 
market. 

Years  ago  milk  was  just  milk.  Today 
things  are  different.  Some  measures  were 
necessary  to  force  the  unwilling  producer 
into  action.  Hence  the  more  and  more 
stringent  sanitary  regulations. 

If  all  producers  were  marketing  milk 
that  was  safe.  pure,  samitary,  etc.,  many 
of  these  regulations  would  have  been  un- 
necessary, but  something  had  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  fellow  who  was  slipping  up 
to  the  mark  and  in  many  cases  drastic 
regulations  were  written  and  enforced,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  possible  slip-up. 

Many  of  these  regulations  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  long  time.  Some  of  them 
carry  but  few  new  features,  but  the  dairy- 
man who  has  been  dodging  proper  sani- 
tary methods  now  may  find  it  a  big  task 
to  coincide  with  the  specifications  laid 
down. 

Your  association  has  long  asked  for 
good,  safe,  clean  milk.  If  its  provisions 
had  been  followed  and  strictly  adhered 
to.  many  of  today's  regulatory  problems 
would  have  been  little  ones. 


The  watching  and  waiting  policy,  while 
a  good  one  in  many  instances,  continues 
to  hamper  our  progress.  This  seems  to  be 
true  in  almost  every  line  of  endeavor. 
f  It  may  be  wise  to  "Stop,  Look  and  Lis- 
ten", but  if  we  continue  to  stand  pat  on 
that  policy  we  shall  never  get  ahead. 
H  Be  sure  that  you  are  right,  is  without 
doubt  a  wise  policy,  but  our  tendency  is 


hat  we  spend  too  much  time  hesitating 
and  never  get  ahead. 

What  we  need  is  some  definite  action, 
some  determined  forward  f>olicy  and  by 
cooperation,  we  believe  this  can  be  done. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  cooperative 
movement  should  get  under  way.  It 
means  that  everybody  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  get  together,  make  definite 
plans  and  follow  them.  "Following  them" 
IS  a  big  tactor,  but  it  can  be  done,  it 
everyone  cooperates  one  with  the  other. 


March  Milk  Prices 

3.5% 

Under  agreement  between  the 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  under 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  for  basic  milk,  during 
March,  1933,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  March,  1933,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $1.98 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.25  cents 
per  quart. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
pi-ice.  (If  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
cent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-61  mile  zone,  3.5  per  cent 
fat,  will  be  $1.48  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 
PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 

The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
March  is  based  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus  5  cents  per  pound  and  this 
amount  multiplied  by  four,  will  be 
the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.  The  F.O.B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  b«  .343 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  receiving  station  cream 
price.  The  four  per  cent  price  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.5%  PRICE. 
SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
March,  1933,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  New  York 
multiplied  by  four  to  determine 
the  four  per  cent  price.  The  four 
per  cent  price  less  20c  will  be  the 
3.5%  PRICE. 


Directors  Meeting 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  which 
was  held  in  the  association's  offices, 
routine  business  was  transacted.  It  was 
decided  that  the  regular  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  should 
be  held  on  March  14th  and  15th.  1933. 
The  sessions  will  be  called  to  order  at 
1 2:30  P.  M. 


3n  fWpmoriam 

Henry  I.   Lauver 

MIFFLINTOWN.  PENNA. 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INTER-STATE 
MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASS'N 

WHO  PASSED  AWAY 
[FEBRUARY  24.  1933 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


MILK    PRODUC 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Milk  marketing  conditions  in  our  area  as  a  whole  have  not  improved  any  tig^ 
my  last  report. 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  consuming  public  has  not  been  able  to  purchsM  moi, 
milk  than  in  the  past  few  months,  and,  as  far  as  economic  conditions  are  concemed. 
there  has  not  been  a  whole  lot  of  improvement,  particularly  among  the  laboring  cUm 
Ti i;»: _( u  ;_  _  I —  U....:»_  _—.._-    »u..-(„..  »u_ 

of  milk  has  not  increased. 

Production  of  milk  has  kept  up  to  where  it  was  in  the  past  few  months,  as  far  u 
our  ref>orts  show  and,  for  this  reason  there  seems  to  be  no  improvement  whatever  in 
the  marketing  of  milk  in  our  territory  or  we  might  say  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  That 
fore  we  will  have  to  continue  our  program  under  the  same  buying  plan  as  we  did  (o, 
January  and  February,  and  this  will  no  doubt,  continue  for  several  months. 

Sales  reports,  given  us  by  the  distributors,  show  the  same  percentage  of  ml 
being  bought  at  basic  price  and  sold  as  liquid  milk.  This  plan,  is  as  published  in  tin 
last  issue  of  the  Review,  as  follows: — ^"That  you  will  use  eighty-five  per  cent  of  yow 
established  basic  quantity,  less  ten  per  cent  for  cream."  This  amount  will  be  pi]j 
for  at  basic  price  and  anything  above  that  will  be  paid  for  at  surplus  price.  I  wtot 
into  detail  in  this  matter  in  my  last  report,  so  will  not  comment  on  it  further  at  thittime 

What  Your  Association  la  Endeavoring  To  Do 

1 .  Your  organization  is  now  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  on  mili 
At  our  last  Elxecutive  Committee  Meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  that  we  insist  that 
the  railroads  reduce  their  freight  rates  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  Dairymen's  Leagut 
of  New  York  have  also  asked  for  this  same  reduction,  so  we  have  joined  with  them  a 
trying  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  to  that  extent.  If  we  are  successful  in  this  it  wouU 
be  a  material  help  to  the  farmers  in  the  territory.  It  seems  ridiculous  for  the  railroidi 
to  hold  the  same  freight  rates  they  had  during  the  war  period  and,  in  cases,  even  higka. 
when  the  price  of  the  commodities  we  have  to  sell  is  more  than  half  below  the  pre-wv 
price.  This  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  would  increase  the  price  of  milk,  if  we  could 
somehow  reduce  the  freight  rates  of  milk. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  hauling  charge  of  milk  to  the  receiving  station  has  been 
entirely  too  high.  Some  of  these  rates  are  still  as  high  as  they  were  when  milk  wii 
selling  for  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  hundred.  Part  of  this  trouble  is  the  fault  of  tht 
farmers  shipping  on  those  routes.  Until  we  get  together  and  all  of  the  producers  it- 
mand  a  lower  rate  and  are  willing  to  bring  their  milk  to  a  hard  road,  it  will  be  impoi- 
sible  to  satisfactorily  reduce  some  of  these  rates.  As  long  as  some  of  the  farmers  ire 
going  to  demand  "milk  house  service",  it  will  naturally  keep  the  rates  up.  So,  tht 
real  question  is  -are  we  willing  to  cooperate  and  all  of  us  do  our  part  toward  puttini 
this  milk  on  a  nearby  platform  on  a  hard  road,  no  doubt  reducing  the  number  of  trucks 
hauling  milk  to  receiving  stations  and  putting  the  hauling  rate  on  a  lower  basis,  thereby 
saving  money  for  the  farmers,  and  which  again  virtually  would  be  the  same  as  in- 
creasing the  price  of  milk. 

3.  I  am  wondering  also  whether  we  are  paying  enough  attention  to  the  milk 
production  of  our  cows  on  the  farm.  I  do  not  intend  to  advocate  that  our  farmen 
sell  their  cows  at  this  time,  knowing  the  price  you  would  get  for  them  but,  certainly, 
if  we  have  cows  in  our  herd  that  are  costing  us  money  to  keep  them  there  and  takiin 
the  food  from  those  cows  that  are  paying  their  way,  it  appears  to  me  that  regardlen 
of  price,  whether  it  is  high  or  low,  it  would  certainly  pay  us  to  get  rid  of  them.  01 
course  this  has  been  an  old  cry  sell  your  boarder  cows,  but  if  we  dairymen  are  goinj 
to  hold  the  price  of  milk  in  our  own  milk  shed,  furnishing  our  own  fluid  milk  marketi, 
we  cannot  expect  the  consumer  to  pay  the  price  in  order  to  let  us  make  a  profit,  unlcM 
we  are  going  to  run  our  dairy  business  on  an  economic  basis,  therefore  we  will  have  to 
watch  the  production  of  the  cows  in  our  herd,  to  see  whether  they  are  paying  cxpenia 
or  not,  and  when  we  find  they  are  not,  we  should  dispose  of  them  to  the  butcher  rather 
than  to  another  dairyman,  regardless  of  price. 

You  will  at  once  ask  the  question,  why  do  we  not  raise  the  price  of  milk  high  enough 
to  meet  expenses.  The  answer  is  that  we  can  sell  the  consuming  public  only  the  amount 
of  milk  that  they  will  consume  as  liquid  milk  When  we  come  to  manufacturing  the 
balance  of  it,  that  in  excess  of  fluid  milk  consumption,  we  are  in  world  competition  and 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  a  price  governing  the  butter  market  of  the  country. 
Our  surplus  therefore  is  what  is  bringing  down  the  average  weighted  price  of  milk  in 
our  territory.  We  cannot  get  more  for  our  surplus  milk  than  the  world's  market 
price  of  butter,  and  the  average  weighted  price  for  our  milk  is  always  based  on  those 
conditions,  regardless  of  what  the  basic  price  may  be.  So  again  I  must  state  that  we, 
as  producers,  can  help  control  our  market  if  we  will,  not  by  selling  cattle  that  are  paying 
their  way  but  by  getting  rid  of  these  cows  we  call  "boarders"  and  which  we  know  are 
not  paying  their  cost  of  feed  and  care. 

Butter  Market 

Following  an  upturn  in  butter  prices  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  February.  • 
period  of  fairly  steady  price  levels  ensued  only  to  be  followed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month  by  declines  which  closely  approximated  prices  early  in  the  month  The 
butter  market  for  92  score  solid  pack  butter.  New  York  City,  early  in  the  month  yn* 
quoted  at  I6'^  cents.  There  was  an  upward  movement  reaching  20'/4  cents  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  with  an  easy  decline  to  I7y4  cents  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

There  has  been  little  real  stability  to  the  market  owing  largely  to  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  buyers  to  make  purchases  largely  for  current  needs  only.  Prices  through- 
out the  month  have  been  weak  due  to  uncertain  consumer  buying. 

Production  in  January  showed,  according  to  government  reports,  some  gain  over 
December  1932  and  over  the  estimated  production  for  January  1933,  the  production 
estimated  for  January  1933  was  124.469.000  pounds  as  compared  with  118,978,500 
for  December  1932  and  121,685,000  in  January  1932. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter.  New  York  City,  for  the  month  of  February. 
upon  which  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  surplus  price  for  that  month 
was  computed  was  $.1836  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  to  $.2053  cents,  the  average 
price  for  January. 


nUR  LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 

rice.,  quoted  below  ere  for  Febru.ry.  1933.  end  repreeent  iKoee  to  be  peid  by  cooper.ting  de.l- 

•«••'»'  't'""™'il'w'85<«  of  e.«.bli.hed  be.ic  everege  leee  10%  of  production  up  to  end  equet  to  eetebli.hed 

.    T°:,^i',!i;!dfor.t.b..icpnce.. 


price, 
ream 


BASIC  PRICE 

February,  1933 

FO.B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 


_.  .,11  be  P*''' ',"'  "^j„"',?,n'^"J",o  and  equal  to  eetabli.hed  baeic.  will  be  paid  for  at  the  cream  , 
-Ten  per  «'"Xi:^".uf.l..hed  b...c.  10  ,!er  cent  of  the  e.t.bl..hed  baaic  w.ll  be  paid  for  at  the  c 
111  proa"*'''*"* 
f"'  .J      milk  repreeenting  that  Quantity  in  excee.  of  the  baaic  and  cream  amounta  will  be  paid  for 

u  ver«e  92  acore  butler  price.  New  York  City. 
'""*  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
\..t  ,m  iaaued  with  the  understanding  that  it  la  net  to  the  producera  and  tiiat  aii  buyer. 
Tlu,  pnce  u»i  ^»  p^y^^„,  ,„  producer.,  .hall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contribution. 
ninl  it  ^ 
•«' '*j'°To''the  Inter-State  Milk  Producer."  AaaociaHon,  2e  per   100  pound.  (46"/j  quarU)  nt  all  milk 

P«4r^T°%"e"ph!ud"lpL"t^""ti.Ve'°Dairv  Council.  2c  p.,   100  pound.  (46-/,  quarU)  of  .11  milk 

^«lTh.°Ph:i.':ieih'::"lnVerSt:::e''D:^ry  2c  p.r    100  pound.  (46V,  qu.ru)  of  all   milk 

f  '_i  (.»m  anv  producer  at  price,  li.ted  hereon.  ■      .       ,         i        ■  j      »• 

(""^..Srw  derived  are  to  be  u«d  by  the  recipient  for  improving  .tandard.  of  quality  in  production 
?*  k  ,  D'^of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Sho.1.  for  improvement,  and  .ubil.zation  of  market 
UJlwMlid''"*"'"*'  "'"P«'«"  edvertiaing  the  food  value  of  dairy  product.. 

BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stations 
February,  1933 
Quotation,  are  at  railroad  point..  Inland  .tation. 
Price  carry  differential,  .ubject  to  local  arrangements. 

Per   Qt.  Price,    are    lew    freight    and     receiving    atation 

3.6  charge*.  _ 

3  gj  Freight  Rate.  Price 

)'9  MiLU  Per  100  Lb.  3%  Milk 

39$  I  to    lOinc  .268  $l.3» 

II  to    20    "  .283  1.34 

21  to    30   -  .303  1.32 

31  to    40   -  .313  1.31 

41  to    50   "  .333  1.29 

51  to    60   -  .343  l.U^ 

61  to    70   •  .364  1.26 

71  to    80   "  .374  1.2} 

81  to    90    '  .38'  l.» 

91  to  100    "  .399  1.22 

101  to  110   '  .414  1.21 

111  to  120   -  .424  1.20 

121  to  130   "  .434  l.W 

131  to  140   •  .450  1.17 

141  to  150   *  .460  l.l« 

151  to  160   "  .475  1.15 

161  to  170   "  .480  1.14 

171  to  180   "  .490  I.IJ 

181  to  190    "  .505  1.12 

191  to  200   "  .510  I. II 

201  to  210   •  .520  I. 10 

211  to  220   "  .535  1.09 

221  to  2)0   "  .540  1.00 

231  to  240   "  .550  1.07 

241  to  250   -  .556  I.M 

25 1  to  260   -*  .566  I M 

261  to  270   -  .576  1.04 

271  to  280   -  .581  1.04 

281  to  290   "  .5%  1.02 

291  to  300   "  .600  1.02 

CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

February,  1933 

At  All  Receiving  Stations 


Te.t 
Ptr  Cent. 
). 

3.05 
J.I 
}.I5 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
l.S 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3  75 
38 

3  85 
3.9 
395 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 

4  25 
4  3 
4)5 
4.4 
445 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
465 
4  7 
4.75 
4.8 
485 
49 
4.95 
5. 


Baaic  Quantity 
Per  100  Lbe. 
$1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84  ] 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
I.M 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.00 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.10 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.2i 
2.M 
2.S2 
2.94 
Z.H 
2.M 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.40 
2.M 
2.S2 
2.54 
2.56 
2  58 


.05 

.1 

.1 

.15 

.2 
^.21 
4.) 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.75 
4.6 
4.85 
r  4.9 
r  4.95 

f  5l05 
f  5.05 
5.1 
».l> 

M> 

S.3 

9.S5 

f.4 

9.4 

9.49 

9.9 

5.55 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
February,  1933 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Tm 
PtiCoit. 
) 

105 
11 
3.15 
)2 
US 
)3 
)>5 
)4 
)M 
JS 
M5 
It 
)« 
1.7 
)75 
IS 
)« 
19 
)»5 
4 

*M 

41 

«I5 

42 

4  2S 

43 

♦35 

44 

43 

«« 

46 

465 

47 

475 

4.1 

4«5 

41) 

41)5 

5 


Cream 


Per 

100  Lb. 

)U  86 
0  88 
0.90 
0.92 
0  94 
0  % 

0  98 
1.00 

1  02 
1.04 
I.M 
1.06 
I  10 
1.12 
I  14 
1  16 
1.18 
I  20 
1.22 
1  24 
1.26 
1.28 
1  )0 
I  32 
1)4 
1)6 
1)8 
1.40 
1  42 
1  44 
I  46 
1.48 
I  50 
1  52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
I  60 
1.62 
1  64 
1  66 


Per 
Qt.  (O 

1  85 
1.9 
1.95 

2  0 
2  0 
2  05 
2.1 

15 


2  2 
2.25 
2.3 
2  ) 
2  )5 
2.4 
2.45 
2  5 
2  55 
2.6 
2  6 
2  65 
2.7 
2.75 
2  8 
2.85 
2  9 
2  9 

2  95 
3.0 
)  05 
)   I 
3.15 

3  2 
3  2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3  4 
3.45 
)  5 
3.5 
3.55 


SURPI. 

Per 

100  Lb. 
»0  66 
0.68 
0  70 
0  72 
0.74 
0.76 
0  78 
0.80 
0  82 
0  84 
0  8« 
0.88 
0.90 
0  92 
0.94 
0  96 

0  98 
1.00 

1  02 
1  04 
1.06 
1  08 
1.10 
1.12 
1.14 
1.16 
1.18 
I  20 
1  22 
1.24 
1  26 
1  28 
1  30 
1.32 
1  34 
1.36 
1  38 
1  40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 


us 
Per 

Qt.  «) 

14 

1.45 

1.5 

1.55 

1.6 

1   65 

17 

1.7 

1   75 

1.8 

IBS 

1.9 

1   95 

2.0 

2.0 

2.05 

2.1 

2  15 

2  2 

2.25 

2  25 

2  3 

2.35 

2.4 

2  45 

2  5 

2  55 

2  6 

2  6 

2  65 

2  7 

2  75 

2.8 

2  85 

2  9 

2  9 

T«et 

9. 

9.09 
9.1 

9.29 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3  45 
3.S 
9.55 

119 

Vn 

4. 

4.09 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.29 

4.3 

4.55 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4  7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Cream 

Per  100  Lb. 

$0.51 

0.53 

0.55 

0  57 

0.59 

0.61 

0.63 

0  65 

0.67 

0.69 

0.71 

0  73 
0.75 
0.77 
0.79 
0/61 
0  63 
0.85 
0.87 
0  89 
0.91 
0  93 
0.95 
0.97 

0  99 

1  01 
10) 
1  05 
1  07 
1  09 
1.11 
1.13 


15 
17 
19 


1.21 
12) 
1  25 
I  27 
1.29 
1   31 


Surplu- 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0  )1 
0  )) 
0  )5 
0  )7 
0.39 
0.41 
0  43 
0  45 

0  47 
0.49 

1  Bl 
0  53 
0.55 
0  57 
0.59 
0.61 
0.6) 
0.65 
0.67 
0.69 
0.71'' 
0.79 
0.75 
0.77 
O.W 
0.01 
0.09 
0.09 
0.07 
O.t* 
0.01 
0.«9 
0.09 
0.07 
0.90 
1. 01 
1. 09 
1,09 
1.07 
1.09 
1.11 


ERS     REVIEW f?«£i 

Feb.  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A'*  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of    'A'  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content   and  bacteria  count  at  any 

"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  bdse  price  per  100  Ibi 
milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  below. 

Base  Prices  at   "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

Minimum    Butterfat 

NAMF,  or                                                    Delivery  Point             Te.t  Requiremenl  in  •*?«  J^""  "'',',"* 

DELIVERY   POINT                                Location  in  Mileage          Effect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  KJO  Lbs. 

Phila.  Terminal  Market                                                                              ^'i  m"'  $1.96 

47th  and  l..nca.ter F.O.B.                                       4  «»  •i-^" 

3l.tandChe.tnut F.O.B.                                       4  00  -^ 

Baldwin  Dairie. F.O.B.  4.00 

Brueninger- Dairies F.O.B.                                          4.00  >    ™ 

Audubon.N.I F.O.B.                                  4.00  -^ 

Camden.  N./. ^  ^  rTP^' „                                  loft  89 

Norri.town.  Pa F.O.B.    e..     9  ct..                           4.00  ^ 

Wilmington.  Del F.O.B.  Ie«  25  cts.                           4.00  ''* 

Receiving  Station.                                             41-50                                   9.70  '^9 

Anulma.  Pa 7      ^"                                      2'~  |    24 

Bedford.  Pa ^^\    ^^                                     lla  51 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 3-40                                    9.70  *• 

Byer..  Pa ,1,    ,7n                                      370  124 

Curryville.  P. 'Vi"tS>                                     \   A  42 

Go.hen.Pa.* ,^      ,m                                       3   70  30 

Huntingdon.  Pa 20-210                                      3.70  1^ 

Kelton.  Pa V,'  ^                                   2nO  49 

Kimberton.  Pa *   "  ^                                      ^  "g  J^ 

Landenberg.  P. J  -   50                                         3-70  4^ 

Ru.T.land    p.    »        2^                                           ^^  ,35 

Snow  Hill.  Md. j'      '""                                    ,   j„  ,   32 

Wayne.boro.  Pa i?  "i?S                                      V  70  28 

drf:-"-::;;;;:::::       '  :>                :  fj 

Ziegler.ville.  Pa 41-50                                      3   70  l^"* 

Milk  for  Cream  Purpo... FOgSt",'-                                1  2o  '2^ 

l.tSurplu.  Price ^rf^f,X^'^\,                              A^  71 

Milk  for  Cream  Purpoae. F.O.B.  All  Rec.  St..                         A  • '" 

l.tSurplu.  Price F.OB.  All  Rec.  Su.                           A  •>« 

•Bawd  on  Oaford.  Pa.,  lew  6  cenU  per  100  lbe.                       ,       „     .     »..,.  u  d                    «.   ^ 
A-WTButterfit  Minimum  Requirement  a.  in  effect  for  Ba.ic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 

Nora  (1)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Claaaes  I.  II,  III,  IV,  V 


ClaM  I— Shipper,  will  qualify  for  Class  1  bonu.  of  40  cent,  per  100  lb*,  if  the  bacteria  requiremanU 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  poinU  are  met.  ^^ 

(2)  at  receiving  atation  delivery  point,  is  between  0-10.000. 

CuASS  II— Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  II  bonus  of  25  cent,  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requirements 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  are  met 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  1.  between  lO.OOI-JO.OUO. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN   FEBRUARY 

Cljiss  V Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  if  the  bacteria  requirements 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  poinU  are  not  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  point.  i«  50.001  or  over 

The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cenU  per  1/10  per  cent  B  I  w.ll  not  be  paid  unJM.  the  Ucleri.  re- 
quirement, are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  b9nu.e.  be  paid  unless  the  butterlat  test  is  equal  to.  or  higher  than 
the  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered 


05 

1 

15 


B     — > •  — 

Clahs  I         Cream 

.70 

.77 

.86 
1.04 
1.15 
1.00 
1.00 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

loti  1°^^  ^'  All  Receiving  Stationa 

June 
]«ly 
Au|»it 

*Pt*itiber 
Otlob«, 

^"nber 
'*»mber 

19)2 
Jwi««ry 
Ijbnury 

lant 
J>ly 
Suit 
Wmhei 

J"«mb«r 
J'«o«ry 


.76 
.67 
.00 

.90 

.90 

.4* 

■!74 
.77 
.76 
.07 
.79 

.99 
.91 


.93 
.86 
.88 
.98 
1.00 
1.00 
.87 
.95 

.79 
.71 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3.S  per  iMnt  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila.     station  51-60  mile 

19)1  Per  100  Lbs.  Qls.  Per  100  Lb.. 

January  3  09       6  65  2.51 

February  3.09       6  65  2.51 

March  3  09       6  65  2.51 

April  ,  3  09       6  65  2  51 

May  3.09       6  65  2.51 

June  3  09       6  65  2.51 

July  3  09       6  65  2.51 

August  3  09      6  65  2.51 

September  2  76       5  95  2    18 

October  2   76        5  95  2    18 

November  2  76       5  95  2.18 

December  2  76       5  95  2.18 

lanuary  2  71        5  85  2.    3 

ebruaryl-15  2  71        5  85  2.13 

16-29  2)4       4  8  1. 84 

March  2)4       4  8  184 

April  2)4       4  8  I   64 

May  2)4       4  8  184 

June  2)4       4  8  I   64 

July  2  20       4  75  1.70 

Augu.t  2  20       4  75  I    70 

September  2  20       4  75  1    70 

October  2  20       4  75  1    70 

November  I   98       4   25  1.48 

December  1.98       4  25  1.48 

January  198       4.25  .48 

Febniary  1.96       4.25  1. 48 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  January,  1933: 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made 8584 

No.  Plante  Investigated 31 

No   Membership  Calls 16 

No.  Calls  on  Members 309 

No.  Qual    Improvem't  Calls.  .  .        3 

No  Herd  Samples  Tested 343 

No.  New  Members  Signed I 

No.  Cows  Signed 10 

No  Transfers  Made 5 

No  Meetings  Attended 18 

No.  Attending  Meetings 1023 

No.  Broom  Thymol  Tests 112 

No.  Microscopic  Tests 1 79 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy   Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  January,  1933: 

No.  Inspections  Made 2816 

Sediment  TesU 3920 

Meetings 2 

Attendance 250 

Reels  Movies 0 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 0 

No.  Miles  Traveled 29,237 

During  the  month  85  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  -36  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 
up. 

To  date  250,720  farm  insp>ections 
have  been  made. 


P. 


Henry  I.  Lauver 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Mr.  Lauver  was  bom  on  a  farm.  His 
wife,  formerly  Mary  Belle  Robinson, 
passed  away  in  1928.  He  is  survived  by 
four  sons,  J.  Raymond;  Albert  J.:  James 
H.  and  Elmer  R  Lauver.  A  daughter. 
Isabelle  M.  died  in  1900. 

The  officers,  directors  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  at  large  mourn  his  death  and 
express  their  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Lauver  was  buried  in^Mifflintown. 
Pa..  February  28th.  1933  from  the  West- 
cMnister  Presbyterian  Church. 
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ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 


o I ,  /-I :  —  «. 

Yes,  clean  yer  house,  an    clean  ycr  shed, 
An   clean  x/er  ham  in  ev  ri/  pari; 
But  brush  the  cob^i-ehs  Jrom  yer  head, 
An   sweep  the  snoM-bankfrom  yer  heart. 
Yes,  w'en  spring  cleanin   comes  aroun 
Bring  jorth  the  duster  an   the  broom. 
But  rake  yer  fogy  notions  don'n. 
An   sn'cep  yer  dusty  soul  ^ij gloom. 

Plant  flowers  in  the  .foul's  Jront  yard. 
Set  out  new  shade  an   blo.tsom  trees, 
An    let  the  soul  once  Jroze  an    hard 
Sprout  crocuses  oj  new  idees. 
Yes,  clean  yer  house,  an  clean  yer  shed. 
An   clean  yer  barn  in  ei''ry  part; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  Jrom  yer  head, 
An  sweep  the  snow-banks  Jrom  yer  heart! 
Sam  Walter  Foss, 
"Whiffs  from  Wild  Me.ulows." 


How  About  a  Bean  Loaf? 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  vege- 
tables are  scarce,  try  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity's economical  and  delicious  recifie  for 
a  bean  loaf. 

Use  one  and  one-half  cups  of  dry  kid- 
ney beans,  three  teaspoons  of  salt,  one 
to  two  cups  of  grated  cheese,  two  table- 
spoons of  chopi>ed  onion,  one  cup  of 
bread  crumbs,  one-half  cup  of  milk. 

Soak  the  beans  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
enough  water  to  cover  them,  then  cook 
the  beans  until  they  are  soft  in  fresh 
water  in  which  the  salt  has  been  dissolved. 
Drain,  chop  or  mash,  add  onion,  cheese, 
bread  crumbs,  more  salt  if  desired  and 
enough  milk  to  moisten.  Form  the  mass 
into  a  loaf,  and  bake. 


Raising  Perennials  and 

Annuals  From  Seed 


Mrs.  Lee  Holloway, 
D.,  Hurlock,  Maryland 


For  a  flower-garden  which  will  be  a 
source  of  joy  to  us  and  pleasure  to  our 
neighbors,  we  do  not  have  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  landscape  gardener,  tis  many 
people  seem  to  think. 

If  we  could  content  ourselves  with  the 
peony,  the  iris,  rose,  columbine,  some  of 
our  hardy  lilies,  spring  flowering  bulbs, 
such  BM  tulips,  narcissus,  and  a  few  of  our 
best  annuals,  we  would  have  a  lovely 
garden  with  very  little  output  of  money  or 
labor.  As  to  our  shrubbery,  many  of  our 
landscape  architects,  are  using  our  own 
native  trees  taken  from  our  woods,  and 
are  planting  them  for  either  natural  or 
formal  effects. 

I  low  many  of  you  have  tried  gardening, 
and  found  that  you  were  not  quite  as 
successful  as  you  hoped  to  be?  If  you  have, 
please  don't  become  discouraged.  Find 
out  "How  and  Why"  and  try  all  over  again. 


mold  -one  part  good  garden  soil.  Sift 
together.  Smooth  bed  with  a  board,  then 
make  shallow  rows  about  six  inches  apart 
short  way  of  bed.  Sow  your  seed  and 
be  careful  not  to  cover  more  than  four 
times  the  depth  of  seeds.  I  usually  sift 
some  of  this  soil  over  them  lightly  and 
firm  down  with  board.  I  then  cover  with 
burlap  and  spray  generously  with  water. 
Never  let  the  seed  bed  dry  out  and  watch 
carefully  after  a  few  days  (not  over  five), 
for  seedlings  to  appear.  As  soon  as  they 
peep  through  remove  burlap.  Keep  the 
seedlings  moist.  As  soon  as  annuals  are 
two  to  three  inches  high,  transplant  to  the 
permanent  border  or  garden.  I  f  the  weath- 
er is  rather  warm.  I  shade  them  for  a  few 
days  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
perennial  seedlings  1  transplant  to  another 
bed  about  six  inches  apart  and  leave  till 
the  fall  or  following  spring  before  trans- 


Saving  Money  In 

the  Home  Garden 

"When  well  planned  and  efficiently 
managed  the  home  garden  offers  one  of 
the  more  important  means  for  effecting 
savings  in  the  family  budget."  says  Dr. 
T.  B.  Symons.  Director  of  Extension  for 
Maryland,  in  the  foreward  of  a  bulletin, 
"More  Vegetables  From  the  Home 
Garden." 

Everyone  feels  a  need  this  year  to  put 
the  farm  on  more  nearly  a  self-sustaining 
basis  than  has  been  done  since  the  modern 
of  "specialties"  and  easily  accessible 
manufactured  supplies. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  garden, 
it  is  suggested  that  one  of  two  excellent 
bulletins  be  secured  and  studied  carefully 
in  making  your  planting  plans.  "More 
Vegetables  From  the  Home  Garden",  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  is  Bulletin  No.  34, 
free  upon  request  to  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
College  Park.  Maryland. 

The  second  bulletin  is  "The  Family 
Vegetable  Garden",  published  by  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Extension,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  State  College. 
Pa.,  and  also  free  upon  request. 

Each  of  these  bulletins  contain  charts 
for  a  rotation  vegetable  garden,  which 
economizes  on  space  and  labor,  a  planting 
calendar,  and  directions  for  the  culture  of 
recommended  varieties. 


(Courteay  Maryland  EKteiuion  Service 

No.  1 
Note  the  ugliness  of  bare  build- 
ings and  unscreened  wood  pile 

I've  found  that  you  will  need  three  old 
fashioned  virtues  in  gardening  as  well  as 
anything  else  in  life.  If  you  will  arm 
yourself  with  these  three  virtues  plus  a 
keen  imagination,  long  time  objectives 
will  have  no  dread  for  you.  These  three 
virtues  are  courage,  patience  and  faith. 
Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  thing 
about  a  garden  is  the  fact  that  it  is  never 
quite  finished.  We  do  not  want  to  build 
it  all  at  once,  but  rather  start  with  a  few 
plants  and  shrubs;  by  propagating  these 
in  a  few  years  we  find  our  garden  running 
over  with  plants.  At  least,  that  was  my 
cxiieriencc.  I  found  myself  with  so  many 
surplus  plants  on  hand  that  I  began  selling 
them  just  to  tourists,  later  women  and 
men  from  all  parts  of  our  county  and  other 
nearby  counties,  came  to  me  for  plants. 
I  now  raise  many  plants  for  sale. 

1  am  often  asked  how  I  succeed  with 
my  annuals  and  perennials  from  seeds. 
It  is  never  a  case  of  luck.  It  is  just  pains- 
taking care  that  does  the  trick. 

For  my  seed  bed,  first  I  secure  four 
boards,  two  of  which  are  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide  and  two  about  eight  feet  long,  nail 
them  so  as  to  form  the  sides  of  a  rectangu- 
lar bed  10x3  feet.  We  mix  one-third  sand, 
one  part  humus,  either  peat  moss  or  leaf| 


(Courtesy  Maryland  Extension  Service 

No.  2 
This    is   what   vines   and    flowers 
I    have  done  to  the  same  place! 

planting  to  permanent  places  in  garden. 
Some  of  them  will  require  partial  shade  all 
summer  or  until  they  are  nice  strong 
plants  with  a  good  root  system. 

To  propagate  cuttings  or  slips  from 
perennials  or  shrubbery,  roses,  etc..  I  use  a 
shady  place  for  my  propagating  bed  and 
set  them  in  the  bed  made  of  clear  moist 
sand  and  let  them  stay  there  until  they 
have  established  a  good  strong  root  system. 
Keep  bed  moist  always.  There  is  just  one 
thing  more  I'd  like  to  mention  that  adds 
a  lot  of  joy  to  your  garden  the  birds. 
You  will  have  so  many  you  may  find  it 
quite  difficult  to  identify  them  all. 

There  are  times  when  1  can't  live  in  my 
garden,  for  such  things  as  washing  dishes 
and  sweeping,  must  yet  be  done.  While  I 
am  doing  these  I  think  of  my  garden. 

We  gardeners  have  to  do  some  real 
work  sometimes,  but  oh.  how  we  love  it  I 
Kipling  expressed  it  well: 

"Our  England  is  a  garden,  and  such  gard- 
ens are  not  made 

By  saying.  Oh  how  beautiful  and  sitting 
in  the  shade; 

And  when  your  back  stops  aching  and 
your  hands  begin  to  harden 

Then  you'll  find  yourself  a  partner  in  the 
glory  of  your  garden." 


Planning  and  Planting 
For  the  Winter  Pantrj 

What  other  people  plan  for  tlm 
winter  pantry  of  canned  food*  ii  ■ 
interesting  subject  just  now  when  wm 
all  thinking  in  gardening  terms,    fw' 

Mrs.  John  Zacheis  of  Port  Penn,  Wt 
ware,  supplies  us  with  the  followini  k 
which  she  makes  it  a  practice  tounlv 
the  winter's  needs  for  her  average  sat 
family: 

to  qts.  dewberries      8  pts.  plums 
14  qts.  apple  sauce  26  qts.  soup  miitim 

7  pts.  cherry  juice  108  pts.  tomatoa 

23  pts.  grape  juice    I  I  pts.  peas 

32  qts   cherries         30  pts.  string  boa 

24  qts.  peaches  3  pts.  asparagui 
I  I  qts.  pears              41  pts.  com 

3  pts.  preserved  damson  plums 
6  qts.  preserved  peaches 
5  pts.  spiced  cantaloupes 

8  pts.  spiced  watermelon  rind 
67  glasses  of  jelly 

22  qts.  pickles 
17  pts.  catsup 

By  the  end  of  November,  Mr*.  Zadio 
working  on  this  approximate  baiit,  m 
in  her  winter  pantry  a  total  of  145  qutiti 
and  231  pints  of  canned  goods  which  tk 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  estimits 
has  a  value  around  hundred  and  tw 
dollars  I 

With  the  work  of  canning  scatwa 
throughout  the  summer  months,  it  *»• 
not  be  over-burdensome,  and  a  faniii' 
which  had  such  a  store  put  away  i^ 
could  be  sure  of  having  a  sufficiency » 
those  "vitamins"  which  are  being  talk* 
of  so  much  as  guardians  of  health  in  th« 
days  when  we  feel  we  can't  afford  to* 
sick. 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers 


Nut  Bread 

3  cups  flour  (all  white  or  half  white  •!«' 
half    whole   wheat).        1    cup   granulit* 
sugar,     3    teaspoons    baking    powder, 
teaspoon  salt,  I  cup  chopped  nut  me*"' 
egg  beaten  light,  I  cup  sweet  milk    '" 
dry    ingredients    through    sieve   toget* 
twice.    Add  milk,  nuts  and  egg    Mi«»*| 
turn    in    buttered    pan        Let   stand 
minutes  and  bake  45  minutes. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Way. 

Media.  Pe»» 


More  Vegetables^-  . 

More  Gardening 

HANNAH  McK.  LYONS.  M.  D. 


We  need  to  eat 
more  vegetables. 
•So,  if  you  did  not 
find  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the 
seed  catalogues  and 
plan  your  garden  in 
I'ebruary,  do  so  at 
once.  It  will  repay 
you  in  satisfaction, 
in  money  saved, 
J  igjt  but  not  least,  in  family  health.^ 
In  satisfaction  because  you  will  have 
,  much  finer  type  of  vegetable  to  serve 
^  if  you  just  get  a  pick  up  package  of 
^  without  any  thought  as  to  whether 
they  are  adapted  to  your  needs. 

Money  saved  I      There   is   possibly  no 
question  that   has    been    more   discussed 
by  the  farmer  and  his  wife  than  "Does  our 
vtgetable  garden  pay?"  The  United  States 
Government  has  given  much  attention  to 
thij  and  are  so  convinced   of   its   value 
that  now  when  a  Federal  loan  is  made  to 
I  firmer,  a  clause  is  added  in  the  agree- 
Bient  stipulating  that  he  will  plant  and 
an  for  a  kitchen  garden.     After  study. 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture places  the  value  of   the  vegetables 
(rom  a  half-acre  farm  garden  at  $250.00 
to  $300.00.    Then  too.  you  are  planning 
not  for  just  the  growing  season,  but  for 
enough  to  put  away  in  jars  and  to  store 
m  the  cellar   or    pit    so    that    from    the 
earliest  "greens"   until   killing   frost   you 
may  have  fresh  garden  things. 

Your  family's  health!  Because  we 
»re  io  accustomed  to  using  vegetables 
we  seem  to  overlook  the  very  essential 
place  they  should  have  in  every  food 
plan.  There  is  little  danger  in  eating  too 
much  vegetables  for  they  are  filled  with 
minerak  vitamins  and  other  things  we 
need  We  are  told  that  often  hunger 
with  children  is  due  to  a  lack  of  vegetables 
being  served  them. 

Do  you  recall  the  olden  days  when  we 
were  to  have  "boiled  cabbage?"  It  was 
wbjected  to  two  or  three  hours  cooking 
iod  came  from  the  pot  red  and  oft  times 
tough.  Today  we  never  think  of  cooking 
cabbage  more  than  15  to  30  minutes, 
dependmg  on  whether  it  is  new  or  old 
cabbage  and  it  comes  from  the  pot  white, 
juit  tender,  and  its  valuable  minerals  in- 
Uct.  Since  we  have  known  of  the  vita- 
mins we  have  been  continued  "boil  until 
juit  tender." 

We  are  given  a  new  classification  of 
vegetables  by  Ella  Burns  Myers  which  I 
W  may  help  answer  many  questions  as 
to  how  to  cook  when  she  says,  "On  the 
buis  of  our  present  knowledge  vegetables 
CM  be  classified  according  to  the  amount 
of  water  which  is  to  be  used  in  their 
cooking." 

1— "Tender,  leafy  greens,  such  as 
•pinach  and  Swiss  Chard  are  best  when 
cooked  uncovered  in  almost  no  water  over 
« medium  fire. 

2^"Pea8,  carrots,  tomatoes,  squash 
"lake  up  a  second  group  to  be  cooked 
uncovered  and  swiftly,  in  just  enough 
'wiling,  salted  water  to  prevent  scorch- 
ing. 


Some  Viewpoints  A«  to  ^ 
the  Present  Depression 

The  present  depression,  says  ex -Gover- 
nor IVank  A.  Lowden  of  Illinois  and  I  lenry 
A.  Wallace,  editor  of  Wallace's  I'armer  of 
Iowa,  in  part,  in  an  open  letter  recently 
released  "The  present  depression,  un- 
exampled in  modern  times,  is  due  not  to 
a  scarcity  of  commodities,  but  to  an  over 

Bniindanrp. 

•"We  have  learned  to  produce  in  greater 
profusion  than  ever  before,  but  somehow 
we  have  failed  in  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities useful  to  man      So  far  as   I   am 
aware,    the    economists    are    pretty    well 
agreed  the  proposition  that  artificial  bar- 
riers to  international   trade,   to  which  in 
recent  years  the  nations  of  all  the  world 
have  resorted  more  than  ever  before,  are 
one  of   the  causes  of   this   failure   in   dis- 
tribution.   There  has  been  a  perfect  epi- 
demic of  higher  and  higher  tariff  walls,  of 
quota  systems  and  of  other  devices  cal- 
culated to  check  the  flow  of  international 
commerce     One  of  the  results  of  this  ten- 
dency has  been  to  make  it   increasingly 
difficult  to  settle  international   balances. 
For  in  the  long  run.  as  everybody  knows, 
international  balance  must  be  paid  largely 
in  goods  and  services     Not  only  must  the 
debtor    be    capable    of    paying,    but    the 
creditor  must  be  willing  to  receive,  and 
that  means  that   the  creditor  must  look 
largely  to  gtxxis  and  service  as  the  form 
in  which  payment  must  take. 

Before  the  war,  European  countries 
furnished  the  best  market  for  our  surplus 
farm  products  and  other  commodities. 
We  were  then  heavily  indebted  to  Europe, 
and  she  in  part  at  least  was  able  to  pay 
for  these  commtxlities  with  the  interest 
accruing  upon  her  credits  to  the  United 
States.  Over  night  we  passed  from  the 
position  of  a  debtor  nation  to  creditt>r 
nation,  thus  further  curtailing  Europe's 
ability  to  take  our  exports. 

"From   colonial   days,   foreign   markets 
for  our  farm  products  have  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  prosperity  of  Ameri- 
Iture.     Whatever  restricts  these 


can  agricul 
markets  inflicts  serious  injury  upon  our 
farmer.  The  shrinkage  in  these  markets  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for 
the  agricultural  distress  in  the  United 
States,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 
"No  one  claims  that  a  revision  of  the 
war  debt  by  itself  would  cure  all  the  evils 
from  which  we  are  suffering.  The  best 
informed  opinion,  as  it  seems  to  us.  how- 
ever, is  that  such  a  revision  would  be  a 
beginning  of  a  return  to  better  times. 

"Modem  developments  in  science,  in 
industry,  in  transportation  and  in  means 
of  communication,  all  indicate  the  need  of 
closer  international  cooperation  than  ever 

before. 

Isn't  it  the  sensible  thing  for  us  to  do, 
to  sit  down  with  our  debtors  and  attempt 
to  come  to  some  fair  and  just  settlement 
of  this  vexatious  question?  That  is  what 
we  do  in  private  life.  If  our  debtor  finds 
himself  in  financial  difficulties  and  de- 
faults in  a  payment  due  us.  we  arrange  a 
conference  with  him  We  may  find  it 
wise  to  greatly  reduce  his  indebtedness. 
And  particularly  is  this  so  if  he  has  been 
our  good  customer  in  the  past 
likely  to  be  again." 


and 


^"In  this  group  is  potatoes,  sweet 
'orn,  beets,  parsnips,  lima  beans,  green 
wd  wax  beans,  asparagus  and  artichokes, 
•o  be  cooked  in  enough  water  to  cover. 

^"There  are  the  vegetables  to  be 
'*>ked  in  a  large  amount  of  unsalted 
"ster  -old  beets  and  carrots  (as  con- 
trasted to  young  ones)  dandelion  greens, 
**'  greens,  turnip  tops,  turnips,  onions. 
rotabagas,  and  the  cabbage  family  includ- 
^  »1»  cauliflower.  Brussel  sprouts." 


The  Members  of  Your  Family  Are 
Reminded  To 

LISTEN  IN 


TO  THE 


Friday  Morning  Radio  Broadcasts 


Over  Station  WLIT 
at  9:15  A.  M. 


BY  THE 


Philadelphia  Infer-State  Dairy  Council 


ON  SUBJECTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERYONE 


March  10th 
March  17th 
March  24th 
March  3l8t 
April  7th 


"The  Pre-School  Child" 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

"Nutrition  and  Teeth"  ,  c  l     i 

Dr.  Theodore  Casto.  Temple  Dental  bchool 

"Sweets  and  Eating  Between  Meals" 
Miss  Frances  F.  Hoag 

"Overweight  and  Underweight" 

Miss  Louise  Everts  and  Mr.  Wesley  Holmes 

-"Building  for  the  Future" 

Mrs.  Del  Macan  Lawrence 


(This  series  of  radio  broadcasts  given  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  part  of  the  education- 
al program  of  the  Dairy  Council  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  con- 
sumption of  milk.) 
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Things  Have  Changed— 
So  Has  Your  Milk  Market 

(Continued  tioin  page  ^) 

these  factors  will  no  doubt  improve  the 
sanitary  situation. 

Now  some  of  these  problems  may  seem 
difhcult.  They  may  mean  added  cost  to 
production,  but  they  are  the  same  prob- 
lems that  others  in  many  lines  of  business 
must  follow,  and  do  follow  if  they  hope  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  production  that 
means  the  existence  of  their  business. 

The    dairy    farmer    must    realize    that 


Hurri-Kool  Milk  Coolers 

U.ed    .ccor<l.nK    to  <lir«tion».    Insures 
the  premium,  u.e,.  «y    The  he.t  buy  to- 

'^"'  G.  W.  McCLOSKY.  Beech  Creek.  Pa. 
D'-'"'"';:,Tl.'rURTZ.O.forH.P.. 

HoUU  bacteria  count  Hown. 

H.  A.  SCllhXl..  Phoenisville.  \  a. 

SatUfaction  Guaranteed,  Price  tS.OO 

HURRI-KOOL  DIVISION 
N.  Manchester,  Indiana 


SEED  OATS 

SliNSATION  One  of  the  moit  productive  Oat»  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  an.l  upward  P*' •"«  "" ''llTu  * 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  *2-^*  '■'•• 
per  measureil  bu.hel  of  the  highest  <iuality.  Gel  our 
e«ceplionally  low  price,  for  I9H.  You  thoulH  by  all 
meann  try  these  0.t»  Also  Barley.  .Soy  Beans.  Seed 
Corn.  Alfalfa.  Me<Jium  Red.  Mammoth  Alsike. 
Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  price*. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Bo«  91,  MELROSE,  O. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

FULL  OR  PART  TIME 

Reliable  Company,  in  business  M  years,  manufact- 
uring high  grade  pro-lucls.  wants  representatives 
whocanscll  to.lsirymri.  farmers.  Knowledge  of 
rows  necessary.  Liberal  commissions  paid  weea'y- 
Our  men  earning  $?i.0()  to  $75.(M)  weekly.  Selling 
exiwrirnrc  hcl|>ful  but  not  essential,  hor  inlorma- 
l,„n  addiess  Sales  Manager,  350  State  Stre«t, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


modem  methods  and  modern  .mprove- 
ments  have  been  gradually  developing  .n 
the  methods  of  doing  business,  that  he 
cannot  combat  them  and  remain  m  busi- 
ness, and  in  these  days  and  times  of  more 
and  more  strenuous  competition  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  to  stem  the  tide. 


HAY,    GRAIN.    FEED,    PRODUCE 

WANTED -Hay  Grain.  Pot.t.*..  Anplea. 
Onions,  etc.  C«, loads.  For  New  York.  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  „       ,     ..      ,      „,    ».      ■ 

FOR  SALE  (  olton  Seed  Meal.  Oil  Meal. 
.Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal.  Uairy  Feed.  Poultry  Fe«l. 
Alfalfa  Hay.  Clover  Hay.  Ear  Corn. 

Write  immediately  for  our  price* 
The  Hamilton  Company,  Naw  Caatla,  Pa. 


Pages 


MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


March,  1J5J 


25% 

SAVINGS 


SECURITY 


100% 
PROTECTm 


RATES  25%  to  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES- 

THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU 


INO  automoDiie  owner  can  aiiuru  mc  cxiravaKam  ti»ik  «•  i^w. 


MILK     PRODIJC 


nilR  LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automobile 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Uarn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  you, 
premium  for  ten  years.  


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy 
covering  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a 
saving  of  25%  to  30%.  Truck  Insurance  at  a 
25%  saving. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  53%  in  pre- 
mium writing*  for  1932  over   1931. 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workman's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  f*r  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employe*  and  has  declareu  a  15%  dividened  for 
1932  on  Commercial  risks  and  5%  on  sawmilling 
and  coal  mining — nothing  on  quarrying. 


SEE  ANY  OF  OUR  LOCAL  AGENTS-THERE  IS  ONE  LOCATED  NEAR  YOU 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


Quoted  below  «re  for  February.  I9J3.  and  reprcMnt  thoM  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  deal- 
I*'"'  "hllirmilk  85"^  of  e.labli.hed  baaic  average  lee*  10%  of  production  up  to  and  equal  to  established 

bW  "^  '^d'o'f''pr*<^u"ion*',"up*to  and  equal  to  eatabli.hed  ba.ic.  will  be  paid  for  at  the  cream  price. 
"^Ten  P«'  "'"'bovee.t.bli.he.l  basic.  10  per  cent  of  the  established  basic  will  be  paid  for  at  the  cream 
{[(pfoducUoii  IS 
("<■'    ,     -aw  reorescnting  that  quantity  in  esceu  ol  the  basic  and  cream  amounU  will  be  paid  for 

r  ««.e  W  ^core^uttef  price.  l4ew  York  City. 
"*"  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
«        V.  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
Xlu,  P"'^'^T*  ^  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

^p.ymept':      ,  5,,^,  mjh,  Producers'  Association.  2c  per   100  pounds  (46'A  quarts)  of  all  milk 

(I)     »**  ^"'         1  1 I   A ;..;«» 


P^- 


(roro  member,  of  said  Association 
fo  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  D 
Ifom  other  producers  at  prices  listed  tiereon. 


„>  V:^Te"phll^delphl"'^nte^St.t.  Dairy  Council.  2c  per   100  pound.  (46-/,  quaru)  ol  all  milk 


P^Trrh.°Ph.'l-Xh""ln..rS.::.  IWy  C:;^^^         2c  p.r    lOO  pounds  (46V,  quart.)  ol  all   milk 

f  Li  (tnm  anv  producer  at  prices  luted  hereon.  ,,,,■.•  j      .• 

^^  trom  ■"/•'■  (^  ^^  by  the  recipient  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 

I'^r?!;^^  milk  in   «h^  PhdldelpLa  Milk  Shed,  for  improvement,  and  stabilization  of   market 
JltlnXc.tion.l  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 


BASIC  PRICE 

February,  1933 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 


HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

CLIP    THIS    AND    MAIL    TODAY-IT_  0»LIG_ATC«_  YOJJ  _iN_NO  JVAY_ 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


GENTLEMEN:  I  am  interested  in 

Compensation  Insurance  -     - 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  Truck  or  Automobile  Insurance 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


N. 


ame. 


Address 


STREET  AND  NUMBER 

Business Payroll 


CITY  COUNTY 

.Jiake  of  Car Model 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold  by  Authorized  Dealers  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25%  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


Thousands  of  these  sturdy, 
heavy  tluty  c<>mpressors  arc 
in  use  on  the  most  modern 
dairy  farms  in  the  East— 
and  bring  the  highest  recom- 
mendation from  dealer  and 
user.  Very  economical — • 
great  surplus  |x)wer  -  anji 
remarkably  trouble  free. 
Lowest  delivered  and  install- 
ed prices  give  authorized  Fac- 
tory Dealer  ample,  substan- 
tial profit,  but  eliminates  dis- 
tributors' discount  —  sjive 
your  customer  25  per  cent  or 
morel 


"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  750  to  1100  lb.  I.  M.  C.  Others  from 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  starter  and  thermo  cutout.  Electric  or  gasoline 
driven  to  fit  available  power  conditions. 

Territory  open  Jor  addilional  authorized  dealers.  Complete  personal  training  gii<en. 
Write,  wire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANTaVANS  COMPANY 

&it.l8i}b    PHILADELPHIA,  PA.    H.S./I. 


Pioneers  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Started  Chicks 

Every  customer  who  bought  New  Hempehire  Kede 
from  ue  lut  year  made  msnay.  Tke  wonderful  aualitiee 
of  these  chicks  are  amazing.  They  livel  We  brooded 
ovar  7'S.OOO  last  year,  and  raiead  ever  97%l  We  fuar- 
antee  100%  live  delivery  ol  chick*,  and  that  97%  ol 
our  chiclu  will  be  alive  at  21  day*  ol  •■•. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Red*  "took  the  country  by 
storm"  last  season.  They  are  all  bloodtaatad  and  akow 
excallent  livability.  Broilers  weigh  2  lb*,  belore  7 
weeks  of  age.  Pullets  lay  soon  after  4  moatha.  They 
lay  }0%  at  S  to  )'/]  months,  and  60  to  70%  at  6  to  6>/a 
month*.    Eggs  weigh  24  ts  27  oa.  p*>  doa. 

All  *«a  produced  in  N.  H.  dimata  and  all  brooder* 
under    StaU    Supervision    oi    New    Haapakiro    State 

Collage. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

NEW    LOW    PRICES— ALL    POPULAR    BREEDS 

New  Hampahira  Rode— Whit*  Laghorna — Barred. 
White  and  Buff  Rocks— White  Wyaadott**— Rhode 
Island    Red*— Light    BrahBaa— Black    Ciaato— Torkay 

PoulU. 

All  Steelman'a  Hi-Quality  Chick*  are  produced  from 
eggs  weighing  24  os.  to  27  oi.  per  doaon.  Chicks  are  big, 
strong  artd  vigoroua.    Chicka  tkat  live  aad  grow. 

It's  Cheaper  to  Buy  Steelman'a 
Hi-Quality  Started  Chicks 

at  )  and  4  weeks  of  age  than  to  brood  your  own.  We 
produced  over  250.000  started  chicks. last  season,  shipped 
to  satisfied  customers  in  14  states.  You  have  no  death 
loss.     They  are  free  from  While  Diarrhea.     Yoo  save  ) 

to  4  weeks'  time.     They  need  very  little  heat  

constant   care    is    not    necessary.       We   also    P~  ~~  ^"^         — — .^  —  — .^ 
prtxluce   4-week-old    White   Leghorn    pullets  —     . 

?"^„tV  guaranteed.     And  at  new  low  prices     I   SteellTian    PoultrV    FariUS 
for  1933.  I  " 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Those  Beautiful  Mammoth 
Bronze 

Send  for  New  1933  Catalog 

Highly  illustrated.  Fully  daacribaa  our  stock 
and  Bcthod*  of  brooding,  hatching  and  brood- 
ing. Know  with  wkoB  yoa  deal.  Waata  oo 
tiak — aooM  to  koadquartora.  Mail  tko  i 
aad  got  o>r  aatalat. 


I 

I   Ploaao  aond  FREE  illuatratod  catalog  toi 
I 


|N., 


Add 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stationa 
February,  1933 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  |>oints.  Inland  station* 
carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangementa. 

Pricea    are    less    freight    and     receiving    station 
ch  arges. 

Freight  Ratea 
Milks  Per  100  Lb. 

266 


I  to  10  inc 
II  to  20  " 
21  to  30  ' 
31  to  40  " 
41  to  50  " 
51  to  60  " 
61  to  70  • 
71  to  80  " 
81  to  90  " 
91  to  100  " 
101  to  110  ' 
I  M  to  1 20  ■* 
121  to  130  " 
131  to  140  ' 
141  to  150  " 
151  to  160  ' 
161  to  170  ' 
171  to  180  ' 
181  to  190  " 
191  to  200  * 
201  to  210  " 
211  to  220  ' 
221  to  230  ' 
231  to  240  • 
241  to  250  " 
251  to  260  " 
261  to  270  « 
271  to  280  " 
281  to  290  " 
291  to  300   " 


.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.38 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 

566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 
3%  Milk 
»l.35 
1.34 
1.32 
1.31 
1.29 
1.28 
I  26 
1.25 
I  23 
1.22 
1.21 
1.20 
I  19 
1.17 
1  16 
1.15 
I  14 
I  13 
1.12 
III 
1.10 
1.09 
I  08 
1.07 
1.06 
I  05 
I  04 
I  04 
1.02 
I  02 


CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

February,  1933 

At  All  Receiving  Stationa 


Teet 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3. J 

3  35 

3.4 

3  45 

3.S 

3  55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.S) 

1.9 

3.9S 

4. 

4.05 


4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.$ 

4.5i 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.«» 

5. 


Cream 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0  51 
0  53 
0.55 
0.57 
0.59 
0.61 
0.63 
0.65 
0  67 
0.69 
0.71 
0  73 
0.75 
0  77 
0  79 
0  81 
0  83 

0  85 
0.87 
0.89 
0.91 
0.93 
0.95 
0.97 
0.99 

1  01 
I  03 
I  05 
I  07 
I  09 
III 
t  13 
1.15 
I  17 
1.19 
I  21 
I  23 
I  25 
I  27 
I  29 
I  31 


Surplus 
Per  100  Lb. 
$0  31 
0.33 
0  35 
0  37 
0.39 
0.41 
0  43 
0  45 
0  47 

0  49 

1  51 
0.53 
0.55 
0.57 
0.59 
0.61 
0  63 
0  65 
0  67 
0.69 
0.71- 
0.73 
0.75 
0.77  . 
0.79 
0.81 
0.83 
0.85 
0.87 
0.89 
0.91 
0.93 
0.95 
0.97 

0  99 
1.01 

1  03 
I  05 
I  07 
I  09 
III 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3.S  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila.     station  51-60  mil 
Per  100  Lbs.  Qts.      Per  100  Lbs. 


ERS    REVIEW ?5«£J 

Feb.  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  mdk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  lULI  Iba. 
milk  et  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in   Table  below. 

Base  Prices  at   "A"   Milk   Delivery   Points 

Minimum    Butterfat 
NAMK  0|-  delivery  Point  Test  Requirement  in        Base  Price  "•  ' '"^ 

DELIVERY   FHJINT  Location  in  Mileage  Effect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  100  Lb*. 

Phlla.  Terminal  Market  ^*i  fi^"'  $198 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.  4  00  »      « 

31st  and  Chestnut KO.B.  4  00                                      \m 

Baldwin  Oairies F.O.B.  V  00                                            98 

Brueninger-Uairies F.O.B.  4  00                                        I    'O 

Utner  lerminai  rnarkou  „„„  a  nn  I   «U|"™"~'"**^ 

^.:idMV.::;::::::::::    _J:8:H.  .^  | 

Norristown.  Pa F.O.B.  less     9  cts.  4  00  »> 

Wilmington.  I)el F.O.B.  less  25  cts.  4  00  I    73 

'^"wfm^'Vl'""       41-50  3.70  1.49 

B^dfoTd.- Pa  .:::.::.. 26.270  270  24 

l-rtP. 26L270  370  .24 

Srn'ttnVo'n.p..::::::::::::       ^i^^^  \\i  \Z 

Kelton.Pa 5-^0  3   70  48 

Kimberton.  Pa 4-50  4  00  .49 

Landenberg.  Pa .i  ".^  ^  ?n  32 

Mercersbury.  Pa 8  _  90  3.0  132 

SiTd!-^::::::::::::::::  -^  \\i  i  j| 

RedHill.Pa 5-60  3.70  .48 

Rin,oe..N.J 5-60  4.00  .48 

RusTiland.  Pa ,?      .IR  2  SS  35 

Snow  Hill.  Md \\\-\^  J  SS  32 

Waynesboro.  Pa i?     l^S  ??S  28 

Wilfiamsburg.  P. 22     230  3.70  .28 

Yerkes.  Pa    3    -  40  3.70  .51 

Zieglersville.  Pa 41-50  3 .  70  1    49 

Milk  for  Croara  Purpose. ERg^t'!*-  1  S2  'Sa 

Isl  Surplus  Price F.O.B    Phila.  4.00  .86 

Milk  for  Cream  Purpoaes F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A  / 

l.t  Surplus  Price F.O  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A  51 

•Based  on  Oaford.  Pa.,  less  6  cenU  per  100  lbs.  ,       „      .      .. „  .    c  e.   . 

A  -Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station. 

Note  (I)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Claaaea  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V  ,,       »  .   «.   .       k. 

Shippers  of  A  Milk  to  Recoiving  Station*  dunng  the  months  of  Msy.  June.  July.  August.  lieptember 
and  October,  having  an  average  b.cteria  count  for  the  month  ol  I O.ODO  bacteria  or  less.  shaH  receive  a 
bonus  of  40  cents  per  hundred  pound,  and  a  shipper  with  an  average  count  of  more  than  10000  and  less 
than  50  000  shall  receive  a  bonus  of  25  cenU  per  hundred  pounds.  During  November  December.  January  . 
February  March  and  April,  the  above  bacteria  bonuses  shall  be  paid  to  those  producers  only  who  have 
received  similar  bonu.es  durinu  three  ol  the  previous  sia  months  above  mentioned,  provided  that  at  least 
one  of  these  three  m  .nth.  be  July  or  Augu.t.  Producers  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  qualifying 
during  the  month,  of  November.  December  January.  February.  March,  and  April  for  A  milk  bonuses 
as  above  described,  sha.l  be  paid  a  bonus  of  25  cents  per  hundred  pound,  for  a  bacteria  count  of  10.000 
or  less  and   15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of  more  than   IO.(X)0  and  less  than  >0.UtJO. 

Class  I— Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  I  bonus  of  40  cenU  per   100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requiremenU 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  poinU  are  met.  ^^ 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  paints  is  between  0-10.000. 

CuiSS  II  —Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  II  bonus  ol  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  requiremenU 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  met. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  point,  is  between  10.001-50.000. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  FEBRUARY 

Class  V  —Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  if  the  bacteria  requirements 
(i)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  are  not  met. 
(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  point,  is  50.001  or  over. 
The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cenU  per  l/.O  per  cent  B  F    wi..  not  be  paid  un.ess  the  bacteria  ro- 
quiremenls  are  met.  nor  wil.  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid  unles.  the  butterfat  te.t  i.  equa.  to.  or  higher  than 
the  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  i.  delivered. 


1931 
January 
February 
March 
April  I 
May 
June 
July 
August 
5>eptember 
October 
November 
December 

1932 
January 
February  .-.5 
.6-29 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1933 
January 
February 


3  09 
3.09 
3.09 
3.09 
3.09 
3.09 
3  09 
3  09 
2  76 
2  76 
2  76 
2  76 

2  7. 
2.71 
2.34 
2.34 
2  34 
2  34 
2  34 
2.20 
2  20 
2  20 
2  20 
I  98 
1.98 

1.98 
1.98 


6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
6  65 
5  95 
5  95 
5  95 
5.95 

5.85 
5  85 
4  8 
4  8 
4  8 
4  8 
4  8 
4   75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  25 
4  25 

4.25 
4.25 


2.5. 
2.51 
2  51 
2  5. 
2  5. 
2  51 
2  51 
2  51 
2  18 
2  18 
2  18 
2.18 

2  13 
2  13 
.84 
.  84 
I  84 
I  84 
I  84 
I  70 
I  70 
1.70 
I  70 
.48 
1.48 

1.48 
1.48 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers*  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  January,  1933: 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made 8584 

No.  Plants  Investigated 31 

No  Membership  Calls 16 

No.  Calls  on  Members 309 

No.  Qual    Improvem't  Calls.  .  .        3 

No  Herd  Samples  Tested 343 

No.  New  Members  Signed 1 

No.  Cows  Signed 10 

No  Transfers  Made 5 

No  Meetings  Attended 18 

No.  Attending  Meetings 1023 

No.  Broom  Thymol  Tests 112 

No.  Microscopic  Tests 179 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy   Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  January,  1933: 

No.  Insp>ections  Made 2816 

Sediment  TesU 3920 

Meetings 2 

Attendance 250 

Reels  Movies 0 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 0 

No.  Miles  Traveled 29,237 

During  the  month  85  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  -  36  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  was 
up. 

To  date  250,720  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Henry  I.  Lauver 

(Continued  from  pago  3) 

Mr.  Lauver  was  bom  on  a  farm.  His 
wife,  formerly  Mary  Belle  Robinson, 
passed  away  in  1928.  He  is  survived  by 
four  sons.  J.  Raymond;  Albert  J.:  James 
H  and  Elmer  R.  Lauver.  A  daughter. 
Isabelle  M.  died  in  1900. 

The  officers,  directors  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  at  large  mourn  his  death  and 
express  their  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Lauver  was  buried  in'Mifflintown. 
Pa.,  February  28th,  1933  from  the  West- 
minister Presbyterian  Church. 
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opriiig  v^icaitii'is 

Ye^,  clean  \/er  house,  an   clean  x/er  shed. 
An   clean  yer  barn  in  ev'ry  pari; 
But  brush  the  cobi<'ebs  Jrom  yer  head, 
An  SiK'tep  the  sno^K'-bank  from  yer  heart. 
Yes,  u''en  sprinp  cleanin   comes  aroun 
Bring  Jorth  the  duster  an    the  broom, 
But  rake  yer  jocty  notions  down, 
An   s\k<eep  yer  dusty  soul  oj gloom. 

Plant /lowers  in  the  soul's  front  yard. 
Set  out  new  shade  an   blossom  trees. 
An  let  the  soul  once  Jroze  an   hard 
Sprout  crocuses  oj  new  idees. 
Yes,  clean  yer  house,  an   clean  yer  shed, 
An  clean  yer  barn  in  e^'ry  part; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  Jrom  yer  head. 
An  sweep  the  snow-banks  Jrom  yer  heart! 
Sam  Waltkr  Foss. 
"Whiffs  from  Willi  Meaaows." 


Raisinof  Perennials  and 


How  About  a  Bean  Loaf? 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  vege- 
tables are  scarce,  try  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity's economical  and  delicious  recipe  for 
a  bean  loaf. 

Use  one  and  one-half  cups  of  dry  kid- 
ney beans,  three  teaspoons  of  salt,  one 
to  two  cups  of  grated  cheese,  two  table- 
spoons of  chopped  onion,  one  cup  of 
bread  crumbs,  one-half  cup  of  milk. 

Soak  the  beans  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
enough  water  to  cover  them,  then  cook 
the  beans  until  they  are  soft  in  fresh 
water  in  which  the  salt  has  been  dissolved. 
Drain,  chop  or  mash,  add  onion,  cheese, 
bread  crumbs,  more  salt  if  desired  and 
enough  milk  to  moisten.  Form  the  mass 
into  a   loaf,   and   bake. 


Annuals  From  Seed 


Mrs.  Lee  HoUoway, 
R.  D.,  Hurlock,  Maryland 


For  a  flower-garden  which  will  be  a 
source  of  joy  to  us  and  pleasure  to  our 
neighbors,  we  do  not  have  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  landscape  gardener,  as  many 
people  seem  to  think. 

If  we  could  content  ourselves  with  the 
peony,  the  iris,  rose,  columbine,  some  of 
our  hardy  lilies,  spring  flowering  bulbs, 
such  as  tulips,  narcissus,  and  a  few  of  our 
best  annuals,  we  would  have  a  lovely 
garden  with  very  little  output  of  money  or 
labor.  As  to  our  shrubbery,  many  of  our 
landscape  architects,  are  using  our  own 
native  trees  taken  from  our  woods,  and 
are  planting  them  for  either  natural  or 
formal  effects. 

1  low  many  of  you  have  tried  gardening, 
and  found  that  you  were  not  quite  as 
successful  as  you  hoped  to  be?  If  you  have, 
please  don't  become  discouraged.  Find 
out  "How  and  Why"  and  try  all  over  again. 


mold  one  part  good  garden  soil.  Sift 
together.  Smooth  bed  with  a  board,  then 
make  shallow  rows  about  six  inches  apart 
short  way  of  bed.  Sow  your  seed  and 
be  careful  not  to  cover  more  than  four 
times  the  depth  of  seeds.  I  usually  sift 
some  of  this  soil  over  them  lightly  and 
firm  down  with  board.  I  then  cover  with 
burlap  and  spray  generously  with  water. 
Never  let  the  seed  bed  dry  out  and  watch 
carefully  after  a  few  days  (not  over  five), 
for  seedlings  to  appear.  As  soon  as  they 
peep  through  remove  burlap.  Keep  the 
seedlings  moist.  As  soon  as  annuals  are 
two  to  three  inches  high,  transplant  to  the 
permanent  border  or  garden.  I  f  the  weath- 
er is  rather  warm,  I  shade  them  for  a  few 
days  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
perennial  seedlings  I  transplant  to  another 
bed  about  six  inches  apart  and  leave  till 
the  fall  or  following  spring  before  trans- 


Saving  Money  In 

the  Home  Garden 

"When  well  planned  and  efficiently 
managed  the  home  garden  offers  one  of 
the  more  important  means  for  effecting 
savings  in  the  family  budget."  says  Dr. 
T.  B.  Symons,  Director  of  Extension  for 
Maryland,  in  the  foreward  of  a  bulletin, 
"More  Vegetables  From  the  Home 
Garden." 

Everyone  feels  a  need  this  year  to  put 
the  farm  on  more  nearly  a  self-sustaining 
basis  than  has  been  done  since  the  modern 
of  "specialties"  and  easily  accessible 
manufactured  supplies. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  garden, 
it  is  suggested  that  one  of  two  excellent 
bulletins  be  secured  and  studied  carefully 
in  making  your  planting  plans.  "More 
Vegetables  From  the  I  lome  Garden",  al- 
ready referred  to.  which  is  Bvlletin  No.  34. 
free  upon  request  to  the  Ejitension  Ser- 
vice of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Maryland. 

The  second  bulletin  is  "The  Family 
Vegetable  Garden",  published  by  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  ELxtension,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pa.,  and  also  free  upon  request. 

Each  of  the.se  bulletins  contain  charts 
for  a  rotation  vegetable  garden,  which 
economizes  on  space  and  labor,  a  planting 
calendar,  and  directions  for  the  culture  of 
recommended  varieties. 


(Courtesy  MaryUnd  Emten»ion  Service 

No.  1 
Note  the  ugliness  of  bare  build- 
ings and  unscreened  wood  pile 

I've  found  that  you  will  need  three  old 
fashioned  virtues  in  gardening  as  well  as 
anything  else  in  life.  If  you  will  arm 
yourself  with  these  three  virtues  plus  a 
keen  imagination,  long  time  objectives 
will  have  no  dread  for  you.  These  three 
virtues  are  courage,  patience  and  faith. 
Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  thing 
about  a  garden  is  the  fact  that  it  is  never 
quite  finished.  We  do  not  want  to  build 
it  all  at  once,  but  rather  start  with  a  few 
plants  and  shrubs;  by  propagating  these 
in  a  few  years  we  find  our  garden  running 
over  with  plants.  At  least,  that  was  my 
experience.  1  found  myself  with  so  many 
surplus  plants  on  hand  that  I  began  selling 
them  just  to  tourists,  later  women  and 
men  from  all  parts  of  our  county  and  other 
nearby  counties,  came  to  me  for  plants. 
I  now  raise  many  plants  for  sale. 

I  am  often  asked  how  I  succeed  with 
my  annuals  and  perennials  from  seeds. 
It  is  never  a  case  of  luck.  It  is  just  pains- 
taking care  that  does  the  trick. 

For  my  seed  bed.  first  I  secure  four 
boards,  two  of  which  are  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide  and  two  about  eight  feet  long,  nail 
them  so  as  to  form  the  sides  of  a  rectangu- 
lar bed  10x3  feet.  We  mix  one-third  sand, 
one  part  humus,  either  peat  moss  or  leaf 


(Courtesy  MaryUnd  Extension  Service 

No.  2 
This   is   what   vines   and    flowers 
I    have  done  to  the  same  place! 

planting  to  permanent  places  in  garden. 
Some  of  them  will  reijuire  partial  shade  all 
summer  or  until  they  are  nice  strong 
plants  with  a  good  root  system. 

To  propagate  cuttings  or  slips  from 
perennials  or  shrubbery,  roses,  etc  ,  I  use  a 
shady  place  for  my  propagating  bed  and 
set  them  in  the  bed  made  of  clear  moist 
sand  and  let  them  stay  there  until  they 
have  established  a  good  strong  root  system. 
Keep  bed  moist  always.  There  is  just  one 
thing  more  I'd  like  to  mention  that  adds 
a  lot  of  joy  to  your  garden  the  birds. 
You  will  have  so  many  you  may  find  it 
quite  difficult  to  identify  them  all. 

There  are  times  when  I  can't  live  in  my 
garden,  for  such  things  as  washing  dishes 
and  sweeping,  must  yet  be  done.  While  I 
am  doing  these  I   think  of  my  garden. 

We    gardeners    have   to  do   some   real 
work  sometimes,  but  oh,  how  we  love  it  I 
Kipling  expressed  it  well: 
"Our  England  is  a  garden,  and  such  gard- 
ens are  not  made 
By  saying.  Oh  how  beautiful  and  sitting 
in  the  shade; 

And  when  your  back  stops  aching  and 
your  hands  begin  to  harden 

Then  you'll  find  yourself  a  partner  in  the 
glory  of  your  garden." 


Planning  and  Planting 
For  the  Winter  Pantn 

What     other     people     plan    for  tig 
winter    pantry    of    canned    foodi  ii  a 
interesting  subject  just  now  when  we 
all  thinking  in  gardening  terms.    (<■ 

Mrs.  John  Zacheis  of  Port  Penn.  Dd» 
ware,  supplies  us  with   the  followia|k 
which  she  makes  it  a  practice  tocaili 
the  winter's  needs  for  her  average 
family: 

10  qts.  dewberries      8  pts   plunu 
14  qts.  apple  sauce  26  qts.  soup  miiti 

7  pts.  cherry  juice  108  pts.  tomatoa 

23  pts.  grape  juice  1 1  pts.  peai 
32  qts   cherries  30  pts.  string  bw 

24  qts.  peaches  3  pts.  aspar*|ai 
1  I  qts.  pears  41  pts.  com 

3  pts.  preserved  damson  plums 
6  qts.  preserved  peaches 
3  pts.  spiced  cantaloupes 

8  pts.  spiced  watermelon  rind 
67  glasses  of  jelly 
22  qts.  pickles 
17  pts.  catsup 

By  the  end  of  November,  Mn.  iU» 
working  on  this  approximate  bin  ■ 
in  her  winter  pantry  a  total  of  145  q 
and  251  pints  of  canned  goods  whidis 
Agricultural  ELxtension  Service  e»tiiM» 
has  a  value  around  hundred  and  t> 
dollars  I 

With  the  work  of  canning  •««■ 
throughout  the  summer  months,  it* 
not  be  over -burdensome,  and  a  W 
which  had  such  a  store  put  away  »)i* 
could  be  sure  of  having  a  sufficiaKJ 
those  "vitamins"  which  are  being  UB 
of  so  much  as  guardians  of  health  in'" 
days  when  we  feel  we  can't  affords' 
sick. 


"Favorite  Recipes    ^ 
From  Our  Readen 


Nut  Bread 


More  Vegetables^-  . 

More  Gardening 

HANNAH  McK.  LYONS,  M.  D. 

We  need    to   eat 
more  vegetables. 
So,  if  you  did  not 
find     an     opportu- 
nity   to    study    the 
seed  catalogues  and 
plan  your  garden  in 
February,  do  so  at 
once.    It  will  repay 
you  in  satisfaction, 
in     money     saved, 
1  i„t  but  not  least,  in  family  health.^ 
In  satisfaction     because  you  will  have 
,  much  finer  type  of  vegetable  to  serve 
^  if  you  just  get  a  pick  up  package  of 
ueds  without  any  thought  as  to  whether 
they  are  adapted  to  your  needs. 

Money  saved!  There  is  possibly  no 
question  that  has  been  more  discussed 
by  the  farmer  and  his  wife  than  "Does  our 
«geUble  garden  pay?"  The  United  States 
Government  has  given  much  attention  to 
^  and  are  so  convinced  of  its  value 
ij^,  Qow  when  a  Federal  loan  is  made  to 
I  fanner,  a  clause  is  added  in  the  agree- 
aat  stipulating  that  he  will  plant  and 
are  for  a  kitchen  garden.  After  study. 
die  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture places  the  value  of  the  vegetables 
fmn  a  half-acre  farm  garden  at  $2S0.00 
to  $300.00.  Then  too.  you  are  planning 
wt  lor  just  the  growing  season,  but  for 
aough  to  put  away  in  jars  and  to  store 
a  the  cellar  or  pit  so  that  from  the 
euliest  "greens"  until  killing  frost  you 
may  have  fresh  garden  things. 

Your  family's  health!  Because  we 
IK  so  accustomed  to  using  vegetables 
w  seem  to  overlook  the  very  essential 
place  they  should  have  in  every  food 
plin.  There  is  little  danger  in  eating  too 
much  vegetables  for  they  are  filled  with 
minerals,  vitamins  and  other  things  we 
need  We  are  told  that  often  hunger 
with  children  is  due  to  a  lack  of  vegetables 
being  served  them. 

Do  you  recall  the  olden  days  when  we 
were  to  have  "boiled  cabbage?"  It  was 
wbjected  to  two  or  three  hours  cooking 
»ikI  came  from  the  pot  red  and  oft  times 
tough.  Today  we  never  think  of  cooking 
cibbage  more  than  13  to  30  minutes, 
(iepending  on  whether  it  is  new  or  old 
abbage  and  it  comes  from  the  pot  white, 
just  tender,  and  its  valuable  minerals  in- 
tact. Since  we  have  known  of  the  vita- 
Bfflt  we  have  been  continued  "boil  until 
|Mt  tender." 

We  are  given  a  new  classification  of 
Ngetables  by  Ella  Bums  Myers  which  I 
y  may  help  answer  many  questions  as 
to  how  to  cook  when  she  says,  "On  the 
bssis  of  our  present  knowledge  vegetables 
on  be  classified  according  to  the  amount 
of  water  which  is  to  be  used  in  their 
noking." 

'-"Tender,  leafy  greens,  such  as 
^•inach  and  Swiss  Chard  are  best  when 
*olted  uncovered  in  almost  no  water  over 
'  medium  fire. 

2 -'Peas,  carrots,  tomatoes,  squash 
■"^^  up  a  second  group  to  be  cooked 
>*«>vered  and  swiftly,  in  just  enough 
Wing,  salted  water   to  prevent  scorch- 


Some  Viewpoints  As  to 

the  Present  Depression 

The  present  depression,  says  ex-Gover- 
nor Frank  A.  Lowden  of  Illinois  and  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  editor  of  Wallace's  Farmer  of 
Iowa,  in  part,  in  an  open  letter  recently 
released  "The  present  depression,  un- 
exampled in  modern  times,  is  due  not  to 
a  scarcity  of  commodities,  but  to  an  over 
ahiindanre. 

"We  have  learned  to  produce  in  greater 
profusion  than  ever  before,  but  somehow 
we  have  failed  in  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities useful   to  man      So  far  as  I   am 
aware,    the    economists    are    pretty    well 
agreed  the  proposition  that  artificial  bar- 
riers to   international   trade,   to  which   in 
recent  years  the  nations  of  all  the  world 
have  resorted  more  than  ever  before,  are 
one  of  the  causes  of   this  failure  in  dis- 
tribution.    There  has  been  a  perfect  epi- 
demic of  higher  and  higher  tariff  walls,  of 
quota  systems  and  of  other  devices  cal- 
culated to  check  the  flow  of  international 
commerce     One  of  the  results  of  this  ten- 
dency  has  been   to  make  it   increasingly 
difficult   to  settle   international   balances. 
For  in  the  long  run,  as  everybody  knows, 
international  balance  must  be  paid  largely 
in  goods  and  services     Not  only  must  the 
debtor    be    capable    of    paying,    but    the 
creditor  must  be  willing  to  receive,   and 
that  means  that   the  creditor   must  look 
largely  to  goods  and  service  as  the  form 
in  which  payment  must  take. 

Before  the  war,  Fluropean  countries 
furnished  the  best  market  for  our  surplus 
farm  products  and  other  commodities. 
We  were  then  heavily  indebted  to  Europe, 
and  she  in  part  at  least  was  able  to  pay 
for  these  commodities  with  the  interest 
accruing  upon  her  credits  to  the  United 
States.  Over  night  we  passed  from  the 
position  of  a  debtor  nation  to  creditor 
nation,  thus  further  curtailing  Europe's 
ability  to  take  our  exports. 

"From  colonial  days,  foreign  markeU 
for  our  farm  products  have  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  prosperity  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Whatever  restricts  these 
markets  inflicts  serious  injury  upon  our 
farmer.  The  shrinkage  in  these  markets  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for 
the  agricultural  distress  in  the  United 
States,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 
"No  one  claims  that  a  revision  of  the 
war  debt  by  itself  would  cure  all  the  evils 
from  which  we  are  suffering.  The  best 
informed  opinion,  as  it  seems  to  us.  how- 
ever, is  that  such  a  revision  would  be  a 
beginning  of  a  return  to  better  times. 

"Modern  developments  in  science,  in 
industry,  in  transportation  and  in  means 
of  communication,  all  indicate  the  need  of 
closer  international  cooperation  than  ever 

before. 

Isn't  it  the  sensible  thing  for  us  to  do. 
to  sit  down  with  our  debtors  and  attempt 
to  come  to  some  fair  and  just  settlement 
of  this  vexatious  question?  That  is  what 
we  do  in  private  life.  If  our  debtor  finds 
himself  in  financial  difficulties  and  de- 
faulu  in  a  payment  due  us.  we  arrange  a 
conference  with  him  We  may  find  it 
wise  to  greatly  reduce  his  indebtedness. 
And  particularly  is  this  so  if  he  has  been 
our  good  customer  in  the  past  and  is 
likely  to  be  again." 


3  cups  flour  (all  white  or  half  white* 
half    whole    wheat).        I    cup   gr»«"l* 
sugar.     3     teaspcx>ns    baking    powoB. 
teaspoon  salt.  1  cup  chopped  nut  in** 
egg  beaten  light.   1  cup  sweet  '"'"' 
dry    ingredients    through    siev*   togt* 
twice.    Add  milk,  nuts  and  egg    ^'^* 
turn    in    buttered    pan        Let   stand 
minutes  and  bake  43  minutes. 

Mrs.  H.  L. '«'*''■ 
Medi«.P'* 


^"In  this  group  is  potatoes,  sweet 
"™.  beets,  parsnips,  lima  beans,  green 
"«  Wax  beans,  asparagus  and  artichokes, 
to  be  cooked  in  enough  water  to  cover. 

^"There  are  the  vegetables  to  be 
****'  in  a  large  amount  of  unsaltid 
*••«— old  beets  and  carrots  (as  con- 
^**'*<*  to  young  ones)  dandelion  greens, 
***  Peens,  turnip  tops,  turnips,  onions, 
"itabagas,  and  the  cabbage  family  includ- 
"H  tlio  cauliflower.  Brussel  sprouts." 


Things  Have  Changed— 
So  Has  Your  Milk  Market 

(C:c)ntinue<l  from  page   2) 

these  factors  will  no  doubt  improve  the 
sanitary  situation. 

Now  some  of  these  problems  may  seem 
difficult.  They  may  mean  added  cost  to 
production,  but  they  are  the  same  prob- 
lems that  others  in  many  lines  of  business 
must  follow,  and  do  follow  if  they  hope  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  production  that 
means  the  existence  of  their  business. 

The    dairy    farmer    must    realize   that 


The  Members  of  Your  Family  Are 
Reminded  To 

LISTEN  IN 


TO  THR 


Friday  Morning  Radio  Broadcasts 


Over  Station  WLIT 
at  9:15  A.  M. 


BY  THE 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

ON  SUBJECTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERYONE 

March  10th      —"The  Pre-School  Child" 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

March  17th      —"Nutrition  and  Teeth"  ,     n.      »  i  c  u      l 

Dr.  Theodore  Casto.  Temple  Dental  bchool 

March  24th      —"Sweets  and  Eating  Between  Meals" 

Miss  Frances  F.  Hoag 

March  3 1 8t      —"Overweight  and  Underweight" 

Miss  Louise  Everts  and  Mr.  Wesley  Holmes 

April  7th  —"Building  for  the  Future" 

Mrs.  Del  Macan  Lawrence 

(This  series  of  radio  broadcasts  given  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  part  of  the  education- 
al program  of  the  Dairy  Council  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  con- 
sumption of  milk.) 


Horace  F.  Temple 

incorporated 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Hurri-Kool  Milk  Coolers 

Uie.1    .cconling    to   .lireclion...    .n«ure» 
the  p.em.um.  u«r.  ..y.  The  be.t  buy  to- 

''"'  G.  W.  McCLOSKY.  Beech  Creek.  P.. 

D--">'°;tl"'l.'kTiRTZ.O.foH.P.. 

I'.ia  Jor  neveral  timm  in  premiumn. 
FRANK  H.  JOHNSON.  Wib»ier  Mill..  I  •• 

Holds  b«cteri«  count  ilown. 

H.  A.  SCHKLL.  Phoemxville.  Pa. 

SatUfactlon  Guaranteed,  Price  S5.00 

HURRI-KOOL  DIVISION 
N.  Manchester,  Indiana 


SKKD  OATS 

.sensation  One  of  the  most  productive  0«t«  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  f  reauent 
with  large  white  meaty  grain,  weighmg  *^-**  'b»- 
(>er  mea»ure<l  buihel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our 
exceptionally  low  priceii  for  [tM.  You  ihuuld  by  all 
means  try  theaeOats  AUo  Harley.  5>oy  Beans  Seed 
Corn.  Alfalfa.  Me<lium  Red.  Mammoth  Alaike. 
Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  91,  MELROSE.  O. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

FULL  OR  PART  TIME 

Reliable  Company,  in  business  M  years,  manufact- 
uring high  grade  proilucls.  wants  representatives 
who  can  sell  to  dairymen  farmers.  Knowledge  ot 
cows  necessary.  Liberal  commissions  paid  weekly. 
Our  men  earning  $1V»HI  to  $7i,()0  weekly.  Selhng 
experience  helpful  but  not  essential.  lor  informa- 
tion a.l.lress  Sales  Manager,  350  State  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


modem  methods  and  modem  improve- 
ments have  been  gradually  developing  in 
the  methods  of  doing  business,  that  he 
cannot  combat  them  and  remain  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  these  days  and  times  of  more 
and  more  strenuous  competition  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  to  stem  the  tide. 


HAY,    GRAIN.    FEED,    PRODUCE 

WANTED-Hay  Grain.  Potatoes.  AopIm. 
Onions,  etc.  Cailoads.  For  New  York.  N.  Y.. 
Phila.lrlphia.  Pa.  _^      ,     ^.,    ,.      , 

FOR  SALE  Couon  Seed  Meal.  Oil  Meal. 
Soy  Mean  Oil  Meal.  Dairy  Kee<f.  Poultry  V—A. 
Alfalfa  Hay.  Clover  Hay,  Ear  Corn 

Write  imme<liately  for  our  prices 
The  Hamilton  Company,  New  CastU,  P«. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


March,  Ijs; 


25% 

SAVINGS 


SECURITY 


100% 
PROTECTIOH 


RATES  25%  to  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES- 

THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU 


No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  excravaganl  ii»».  oi  ucing  Ut.prctcctc^ 


A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too.  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automobile 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  you, 
premium  for  ten  years.  


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy 
covering  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a 
saving  of  2556  to  30%.  Truck  Insurance  at  a 
25%  saving. 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  53%  in  pre- 
mium writings  for  1932  over  1931. 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workman's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employsr  as  well  as  the 
employ**  and  has  declared  a  15%  dividened  for 
1932  on  Commercial  risks  and  5%  oi»  sawmiiling 
and  coal  mining — nothing  on  quarrying. 


ilk    P 


INTERSTATE  - 


•  uoc  .til 


|g^g^51i^7,^^lLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  TIIR  DAIRY  hVlMlER  BY  THK  INTFl 


^..v.r,K3  ASSOCIATION,  Uo. 


SEE  ANY  OF  OUR  LOCAL  AGENTS-THERE  IS  ONE  LOCATED  NEAR  YOU 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

CUP_TmS_  AND_  MAJ[L.  _TqpAY-IT_  OBLIGATES^  YOU  ±H_NO  _WAY 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever 


GENTLEMEN:  1  am  interested  in 

Compensation  Insurance  -     -     - 
Truck  or  Automobile  Insurance 


-  D 

-  D 


Name. 


Address 


STREET  AND  NUMBER 

Business Payroll 


CITY  COUNTY 

.Jiake  of  Car Model 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold  by  Authorized  Dealers  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25%  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


Thousands  of  these  sturdy, 
heavy  duty  compressors  are 
in  use  on  the  most  modern 
dairy  farms  in  the  East  - 
and  bring  the  highest  recom- 
mendation from  dealer  and 
user.  Very  economical  - 
great  surplus  |K)wer  and 
remarkabiv  trouble  free. 
Lowest  deliveretl  and  install- 
ed prices  give  authoriEed  Fac- 
tory Dealer  ami>le,  substan- 
tial proiit,  but  eliminates  dis- 
tributors' disc«unt  -  -  siive 
your  customer  25  per  cent  or 
morel 


"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  750  to  1100  lb.  I.  M.  C.  Others  from 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  starter  and  thermo  cutout.  Electric  or  gasoline 
driven  to  iit  available  power  conditions. 

Terrifori/  open  /or  additional  authorized  dealers.    Complete  personal  training  given,  ■ 
Write,  wire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANT&.EVAN5  COMPANY 

CstlSbb    PHI  LADE  LPHIA,PA.     tl.S./l. 


Pioneers  in  New  Hampshire  Reds 
and  Started  Chicks 


L.WSTEELilifi 
FcriiMrl;  '•*< 
Sp«(mIuI  iI  P« 
Sitl*  C»II<|< 
■  lit  c«on«flt< 
wMb  PmII'J  Hi 
U.  $  D* 
•  (  Africilli'i 
W«ibiBflM,DC 


E»»ry  customar  who  bought  N«w  Hampchir*  Rad* 
from  us  laat  yaar  niada  raanay.  Tha  wondarf  ul  oualitiaa 
o<  thaaa  chick*  ara  amaxing.  Thay  live!  Wa  broodad 
ovar  75,000  laat  yaar.  and  raiaad  arar  97)81  Wa  guar- 
antaa  I00«  !'▼■  dalivary  o<  chicka.  and  that  97%  of 
our  chicka  will  ba  aliva  at  21  daya  ol  ■«•. 

Our  Naw  Hampahira  Rada  "took  tha  country  by 
atorin"  laat  aoaaon.  Thay  ara  all  bloodtaatad  and  ahow 
axcallant  livability.  Broilara  waigh  2  iba.  b^or*  ' 
waeka  <A  aga.  PullaU  lay  aoon  afur  4  noatha.  Thay 
lay  $0X  at  }  to  }'/:  months,  and  60  to  70X  at  A  to  A>/i 
montha.    Egga  waigh  24  to  27  oa.  par  doa. 

All  agg*  producad  in  N.  H.  elimaU  and  all  braadara 
undar  Stata  SuparTiaion  o(  Naw  Haaipakira  State 
Collaga. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

NEW    LOW    PRICES— ALL    POPULAR    BREEDS 

Naw  Hampahira  Rada— White  Laghorna — Barrad. 
Whita  and  Buf  Rocka— White  Wyandottaa— Rhoda 
(•land    Rada— Light    BrabBaa— Black    Ciaata— Tmrkay 

PoulU. 

All  Staalman'a  Hi-Quality  Chicka  ara  producad  from 
agg*  waighin^  24  os.  to  27  oa.  par  doaan.  Chicka  ara  big. 
•trong  and  vigoroua.    Chicka  that  lira  aad  graw. 

It's  Cheaper  to  Buy  Steelman's 
Hi-Quality  Started  Chicks 

at  3  and  4  waaka  of  aga  than  to  brood  your  owa.  Wa 
produced  ovar  ^50.00()  atartatl  chick*.l*>t  aaaaoa,  akiopad 
to  (atiihad  cuttomar*  in  14  stata*.  You  hara  no  daath 
loa*.  Thay  ara  Iraa  from  Whita  Diarrhaa.  Yon  aava  1 
to  4  waaka'  tima.     Thay  naed  vary  littla  haat  __  __ 

-conatant    care    ia    not    nacaaaary.       Wa   also     | 
produce   4-waak-old    Whita   Laghorn    pullata —     .  \  wt 

90%  sai  guarantead.     And  at  Daw  low  pricaa    I   Steelman    Poultry    FafinS 

!  Box  1422,  Lansdale.  Pa. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Those  Beautiful  Mammoth 
Bronze 

Send  for  New  1933  Catalog 

Highly  illuatratad.  Fully  daacribaa  our  stack 
and  sathada  a<  braading,  hatching  and  braad- 
ing.  Kaaw  with  wham  ytm  daal.  Waato  ■• 
tiaM — aaaaa  te  kaadqaartora.  Mail  tka  aaapaa 
a>d  gat  omr  aataiog. 


I 

I 

I   Plaaaa  aand  FREE  illuatratad  catalog  toi 

I 


Nana.. 


Addr 


Philadelphia.  Pa..  an\\Vcst  Chester.  P.i.,  April.   1  <>5 


No.  12 


<Jeri«tion  It  is  inflation  if  nnoney  and 
credit  are  expanded  with  con8e<)uent  rises 
B  commodity  pri-es.  It  is  deflation  if 
noney  and  credit  are  contracted  witfi 
consequent  falls  in  com.nodity  prices. 
This  expansion  or  contraction  might  be 
in  money  alone,  in  credit  alone,  or  in  both. 
In  periods  of  inflation  prices  of  farm 
products  rise  faster  than  general  commo- 
dity prices,  and  in  periods  of  deflation 
pnce»  of  farm  products  fall  faster  than 
pneral  commodity  prices  (Fig.    I).     This 


Farmers  And  The 

Money  Question 

F.  p.  Weaver  and  F.  F.  Lininger.  Dept.  of  Agricultural  Economicg 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

What  are  the  farmer's  interests  in  the       this  country  approximately  $4,553,000,000 

aucstion^   Why  the  recent  banking       of  monetary  gold  in  the  form  of  coin  and 

ITh  v>   Whi »  about  inflation>  bullion,  chiefly  the  latter.    This  is  approxi- 

Tt  us  agree   for    the   purpose   of    this       mately   one-third    of    the   world's   supply. 

X    Mien    that     broad     changes     in     the        It  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  had 

nlv  of  money  and  credit   (purchasing       in  1914.  and  is  more  than  we  had  in  1929. 

er)    sufficient     to    effect     changes     in        In   1929  business  activity  was  at  its  peak. 

JTeral  commodity  prices  (security  prices       but  with  less  gold  than  in  1933.  the  bank- 

,  both)    are    regarded     as    inflation    or       ing    system    was    in    no    difficulty.       The 

°'  ■        recent     crisis,     therefore,     could     not     be 

ascribed   to  insufficient  stocks  of  gold   in 

this  country. 

Including     gold,     there     was     a     total 

money  stock  of  nearly  ten  billion  dollars 

in  the  United  .States  on  February  1,  1933 

(Table    I)       A    month   later,    it   was  over 

ten    billion    dollars.       About    half    of    our 

total  supply  of   money   was  in   the   form 

of  gold      Coins  other  than  gold  represent 

about  a  billion  dollars,  and  the  remainder 

was  in  the  form  of  paper  money  of  various 

kinds 

TABLE  I      Money  Stock  ai  tha  Unitad  States 

(Million  Dollar.) 
Kind  of  MoNty   June  »0.   I'>2"»  Kebruary  I.  I">n 

Gold  C  oin  and  Bullion     4.124  ^VX 

Silver  Dollari. 540  54'> 

Small  .Silver  Coins 104  »'>7 

Nickel,  and  Pennies              120  126 

U    S    Note.                             ^47  J47 

Nsli.mal  Bank  Note.   ..     704  »8I 

Re.erve  Hank  Notei  . .            4  » 

Federal  Re.erve  Note.     2  7'>5  2  9»7 

Total 8.5W  •'.'>'"» 

Notwithstanding  an  increase  in  money 
stocks  each  year  between   1914  and   1924. 
we  suffered   a   severe  depression   in    1920. 
From  1924  to  1929  money  stocks  declined 
slightly  but.  nevertheless,  we  experienced 
the    great    stock    market    boom     in    this 
period      Between  June.   1929.  and  Febru- 
ary. 1933.  our  total  money  stocks  increased 
over    a    billion    dollars,    but    it    has    been 
during  these  years  that  we  have  suffered 
the    severest    depression    in    our    history. 
In   early   March,   available   money   stocks 
were    more    than    half    a    billion    dollars 
above  the  preceding  month,   but  despite 
this  unprecedented  volume  of  money  the 
banking  crisis  was  upon  us.     This  crisis, 
therefore,  can  be  explained  neither  by  a 
shortage  of  total  money  nor.  as  we  have 
seen,  by  a  shortage  of  monetary  gold  in 
this  country. 

Bank  Credit:  Bank  deposits  arise 
largely  from  loans  extended  by  banks  to 
borrowers.  Back  of  these  loans  are 
tangible  assets  of  all  kinds  Instead  of 
receiving  money  from  the  banks  the 
borrowers  usually  get  deposit  credit  at 
the  banks.      It  is  readily  seen,   therefore. 


■Directors  of  Association 

^        Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 
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FIGURE  I  When  prices  rise  the  costs  of  His- 
tribution  lag  behind  and  the  farmer  gets  a 
'•rpr  psrcentage  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
Whtn  prices  falf  the  reverse  occurs. 

II  true  chiefly  because  of  the  lag  in  the 
cotU  of  distribution.  When  general 
commodity  prices  go  up.  costs  of  handling 
farm  products  between  producers  and 
coMumerg  do  not  advance  as  rapidly 
(w«|e$,  salaries  and  interest  payments 
idvince  very  much  slower);  therefore 
the  farmer  gets  a  larger  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  when  general  prices 
move  upward.  When  general  prices  fall, 
costs  of  distribution  do  not  fall  as  rapidly 
(wages,  salaries  and  interest  payments 
dedme  very  slowly);  therefore  when 
teneral  prices  fall  the  farmer  gets  a 
•mailer  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
In  praciically  all  industries  this  situation 
prevails  with  respect  to  the  prcxlucers  of 
tile  raw  materials. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
farmer's  best  interests  would  lie  served 
'f  a  policy  were  adopted  that  would  lead 
to  the  restoration  of  the  general  commod- 
ity price  level  of  1926-1929  or  thereabouts. 


The  regular  bimonthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-.State 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc.  was 
held  in  the  Association's  offices  in  the 
Flint  Building.  Philadelphia  on  March 
15th  and  16th.  1933. 

President  Allebach.  in  opening  its  first 
session,  announced  the  passing  away  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors. Henry  I.  Lauver.  of  Mifflintown, 
Pennsylvania  on  f'ebruary  24th.  1933. 
Mr.  Lauver  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  since  1919  and  the  following  reso- 
lution was  presented  and  unanimously 
adopted,  also  that  it  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and  a  copy 
thereof  l>e  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lauver. 

"Resolved,  that  whereas,  it  has  been 
the  will  of  our  1  leavenly  Father,  to  take 
from  our  midst,  our  fellow  director.  1  lenry 
I.  Lauver.  who  passed  from  this  life  on 
February  24th.  1933  at  his  home  in 
Mifflintown.  Pennsylvania. 

"Therefore,  be  it  further  resolved  that 
we.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc. 
in  bi-monthly  meeting  assembled,  this 
15th  day  of  March.  193  3  express  its  re- 
grets at  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  which  he  has  served  since 
1919.  and  of  those  of  the  Inter-.State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  membership  in 
general  and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  extended  the  family 
of  the  late  Henry  1.  Lauver  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting." 

Secretary.  1.  Ralph  Zollers.  read  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  of  the 
Board,  which  were  approved. 

F.  M.  Twining.  Director  of  the  Field 
and  Test  Department,  presented  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  done  in  that  depart- 
ment since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 
The  Field  and  Test  Department  is  co- 
operating with  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council  in 
endeavoring  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
returned  milk. 

C  1.  Cohee.  Secretary  ot  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  D  iry  Council,  stated 
that  46.121  quarts  of  milk  were  purchased 
at  8  cents  per  quart  for  relief  milk  service. 
I  le  b'v>  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  funds  from  the  state  to  imme- 
diately make  further  purchase  at  this  time 
Ffforts  would  be  made  to  obtain  further 

field. 


ity  price  level  of  1926-1929  or  thereabouts        the  banks.      It  is  readily  seen,   tnere.o.c.         - 

At  such  a  level   many   burdensome  farm        that   the   total   amount  of   bank   de.^sits       ^^f'X,::ji;;:^Z     wor. 


debts  could  be  paid  since  in  the  approach 
toward  that  price  level  farm  prices  would 
regain  the  purchasing  power  lost  during 
the  last  three  years  of  drastic  deflation. 
The  Banking  Crisis 
Ten  billion  dollars  of  money  in  the 
United  States,  the  highest  level  ever  reach- 
ed in  our  history      and  at  the  same  time 


may  exceed  the  total  amount  of  money 
in  existence  Lxcluding  gold  coin  and 
bullion,  which  does  not  circulate  as 
money,  bank  deposits  are  usually  about 
ten  times  as  great  as  all  money  in  exis- 
tence. 1-arly  in  1933  and  prior  to  the 
bank  holiday  our  bank  deiwsits  amounte<l 
to    alxjut    43    billion    dollars,    which    was 


Speaking  of  inspection  work,  Mr. 
Cohee  said  certain  plants  had  been  desig- 
nated by  different  dealers,  that  would 
have  to  have  their  farmers  produce  milk 
under  the  New  Jersey  Inspection  Regu- 
lations. We  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairy 
Council  to  inspect  diaries  in  keeping  with 


^  .n  our  history      and  at  the  same  time        to    aUut    43    billion    <lo'  »"'    ^^^  ^         hVdm  no    the  market  in  ;hich  the 
.11  the  banks   in    the   country    closed    by        more  than  eight  -"  '^:^;--"  ,°J  j"       ^J;.^,  ,,  ,„„.   ,„a  .„  ,„,„e  cases  this  has 


presidential  edict  in  order  to  protect 
o*ir  whole  financial  structure!  Why  did 
*"  have  such  an  anomalous  situation  in 
"fly  March? 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  let  us 
"»«ider  the  stock  of  money  in  the  Unitetl 
States.  Our  money  system  is  based  on 
«"W     On  February    I.    1933   we   had    in 


money  other  than  gold  in  existence  (Fig  2) 
What  would  happen  if  holders  of  bank 
deposits  everywhere  suddenly  attempted 
to  convert  into  cash  these  deposits 
amounting  to  many  times  as  much  as  all 
the  money  in  existence^  It  is  clear  the 
banking  system  could  not  meet  all  such 
(ConlinuaJ  o.-i  pa^e  8) 


milk  is  sold,  and  in  some  cases  this  has 
been  enlarged  to  cover  all  the  plants  in 
certain  sections  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  segregate  the  milk  from  some  of  the 
individual  plants. 

In  most  cases  the  matter  of  temperature 
of  the  milk,  at  the  time  of  delivery  was 
the  most  serious  factor,  as  the  New  Jersey 


regulations  specified  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees. 

The  various  legislative  programs  under 
consideration  in  the  various  states  in 
which  the  A.ssociation  operates  were  dis- 
cussed by  President  Allebach  and  others, 
having  to  do  with  agriculture  and  dairy- 
ing in  particular. 

Various  plans  were  suggested  that  the 
dairymen  themselves  assist  in  keeping  the 
large  surplus  of  milk  off  the  market.      It 
was   stated    that    if   every   producer   held 
back   say    ten    pounds   of   milk   and   con- 
sumed that  additional  milk  on  the  farm, 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  stabilizing 
the  excessive  production. 
Directors  Make  Reports  of  Condition* 
In  Their  Respective  Territorieg 
Much  thought  was  given  to  the  banking 
moratorium     and     to     the     problems     to 
stabilize   banking  and   agricultural  condi- 
tions       In   many   cases   cattle   sales   were 
reported  and  in  some  instances  compara- 
tively favorable  prices  were  noted.     Low 
prices  for  milk  and  extension  of  time  on 
sanitary     regulations     were     the     subject 
of    consideration    from    several    areas:   on 
the  other  hand,  conditions  in  some  areas 
were    reported    satisfactory,     particularly 
when  general  business  and  market  condi- 
tions were  taken  into  consideration. 

Following  a  general  discussion  it  was 
moved  that  committees  be  appointed  to 
interview  the  Governors  of  the  various 
states  in  which  we  operate,  to  request  that 
they  use  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  mora- 
torium on  the  unnecessary  expenditures 
for  eciuipment  and  low  temperature  re- 
quirements promulgated  by  the  various 
Boards  of  1  lealth.  This  program  mfi  with 
the  general  approval  of  thr  Board  In 
this  connection,  it  was  f'.-.ther  agreed  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  have  our  cooperating 
dealers  concur  in  this  program. 

The  following  committees  were  named 
by  President  Allebach  to  interview  the 
respective  Governors: 

Maryland:     A.     R.     Marvel.     General 

Chairman,  and  J.  W.  Keith. 
Delaware:      Ell.  Donovan  and  H.  W. 

Cook. 
New    Jersey:      Frederick    Shangle    and 

C.  C.  Tallman. 
Pennsylvania:      F.  P.  Willits  and  C    F. 

Preston. 
Too  much  milk,  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
ducing areas,  seemed  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  That,  with  the  low  prices  for 
other  farm  products  farmers  had  increased 
their  production  of  milk  and  this  has 
had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  market. 
Under  the  existing  conditions  produc- 
ers unfriendly  to  the  association  and  to 
its  marketing  program  were  more  active, 
but  usually  most  successes  in  their  efforts 
were  the  result  of  farmers  receiving  de- 
creased prices. 

Freight    and    trucking    rates    were    the 
subject     of      some     discussion.  Lower 

trucking  rates  have  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances been  obtained  but  possible  lower- 
ing of  milk  freight  rates  have  been  taken 
up  with  the  railroads.  This  latter  problem 
may  require  some  further  study  and  may 
have  to  be  taken  up  with  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission. 

(Continuei  on  page  9) 
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Many  Are  Called — A  Few  Are  Rejected 

Returned  Milk,  Unlike  Measles,  Can  Generally  Be  Prevented 


With  the  arrival  of  the  warm  weather 

care  in  producing  milk,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  consequent  increase  in  other  farm 
activities,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  a  great  many  Inter-State  members 
will  again  be  confronted  with  that  old 
bugaboo,  "returned  milk"  unless  they 
firmly  resolve  to  take  the  "bull  by  the 
horns"  and  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
various  causes. 

While  the  percentage  of  "returned 
milk"  is,  of  course,  small  in  comparison 
to  the  total  amount  sold,  nevertheless 
the  money  loss  to  members  from  this 
source  would  pay  for  the  extra  precautions 
necessary  to  prevent  its  occurrence  many 
times  over.  Garlicky  milk,  grassy  milk, 
•our  milk,  and  milk  with  bad  odors  will 
all  contribute  their  quota  of  headaches  to 
receiving  station  men,  haulers,  and 
producers.  The  producer  is  the  one  most 
vitally  concerned  and  the  one  who  suffers 
the  most  loss  and  for  the  most  part  the 
one  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  taking 
preventative  measures  dep>ends. 

Garlic 

The  best  way  to  prevent  garlicky  tainted 
milk  is  to  keep  the  cows  out  of  pastures 
containing  garlic.  If  this  is  impossible, 
take  them  off  garlicky  pastures  from 
•even  to  ten  hours  before  milking  time 
and  give  them  some  kind  of  dry  feed,  and 
milk  in  a  clean  well  ventilated  stable. 

Grass 

When  first  turning  cows  out  in  the 
spring,  they  should  only  be  allowed  on 
fresh  pastures  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time 
and  they  should  be  turned  out  imme- 
diately after  milking  time  rather  than 
before.  The  length  of  time  they  are 
allowed  out  each  day  may  be  gradually 
lengthened. 

Sour  Milk 

It  is  the  firm  opinion  the  of  best  in- 
formed authorities  that  poor  cooling  is 
associated  with  a  very  large  percentage 
of  unmarketable  milk  Milk  should  be 
cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  after  being 
drawn  from  the  udder  of  the  cow  and 
should  be  stored  so  that  a  low  temperature 
will  be  constantly  maintained.  If  milk 
is  cooled  in  cans  in  a  storage  tank  of  well 
water  having  no  circulation,  there  should 
be  either  a  large  volume  of  water  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  milk  so  that 
the  temperature  of  the  cooling  medium 
will  not  be  appreciably  raised  by  the 
milk,  or  the  water  that  has  been  warmed 
by  the  cooling  milk  should  be  replaced 
with  fresh  water  for  cold  holding  period. 
Tank  at  least  22  inches  wide  inside  and 
deep  as  cans — advise  tight  cover. 

If  spring  houses  are  used  for  milk 
cooling  and  storage,  be  sure  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  does  not  rise  during 
heavy  rains.  If  mechanical  refrigeration 
is  used,  be  sure  the  mechanism  is  working 
properly.  Use  a  reliable  dairy  thermo- 
meter and  be  sure  your  cooling  medium 
in  any  kind  of  storage  vat  is  higher  than 
the  milk  in  the  cana. 

Properly  insulated  storage  tanks  with 
tight  covers  help  to  maintain  stored  milk 
at  low  temperatures.  (Valuable  informa- 
tion on  how  to  build  insulated  storage 
tanks,  either  with  or  without  mechanical 
refrigeration  units  may  be  secured  from 
the  Farm  Engineering  Departments  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  College 
Park,  Md.,  or  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College.  Pa.) 

"Off"  Flavors  and  Odors 

To  insure  that  milk  at  all  times  will 
be  free  from  "off"  flavors  or  bad  odors  it 


F.   M.   TWINING 

is  necessary  to  recognize  the  three  most 

lilr«>l\/      mmtr**ma      fmm      tArKirn       faltn^r       mav 

come,    viz: -The     cows,     the    utensils, 
and  the  stable. 

Cows:— It  has  been  found  by  investi- 
gators that  a  flavor  like  garlic  can  be 
detected  in  the  milk  given  by  a  cow 
within  a  few  minutes  after  having  been 
eaten.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that 
any  bitter  or  strong  smelling  feed  eaten 
by  the  cows  may  taint  milk  before  it  has 
even  reached  the  milk  pail. 

Likewise  milk  from  cows  that  are 
suffering  from  mastitis  (garget)  or  cows 
nearing  the  end  of  their  lactation  periods 
may  have  a  bad  odor  either  when  first 
drawn,  or  more  likely,  a  bad  flavor  or 
odor  may  develop  within  a  few  hours, 
especially  if  the  milk  has  not  been  cooled 
immediately  after  milking  and  kept  at  a 
low  temperature. 

Cows,  themselves,  are  rather  strong 
smelling  animals  and  if  their  flanks,  bellies, 
feet  and  legs  are  not  clean  and  dry  they 
give  off  odors  that  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  warm,  freshly  drawn  milk,  at  milking 
time. 

Utensils: — Rusty  milk  pails,  strainers, 
or  milk  cans  will  taint  the  milk  they  hold. 
Unsterilized  or  greasy  utensils  or  those 
covered  with  milk-stone,  those  with  rough 
and  broken  seams  into  which  milk  will 
seep  but  which  can  not  be  cleaned,  may 
furnish  "starters"  for  the  development 
of  millions  of  bacteria  of  a  putrefactive 
type  producing  bad  flavors  and  odors  of 
the  milk  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Single  service  strainer  cloths  should 
always  be  used.  Sour  strainer  cloths  cause 
undesirable  bacterial  growth. 

Stable:  —Poorly  ventilated  and  un- 
clean stables  furnish  a  likely  source  of 
bad  milk  odors.  Good  dairy  practices 
will  avoid  bedding  stables  or  feeding  cows 
during  or  just  before  milking  time  as 
either  will  cause  the  stable  air  to  become 
filled  with  particles  of  dust  that  can  not 
be  kept  from  getting  into  and  contaminat- 
ing milk  produced  within  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  causes 
of  milk  being  unacceptable  to  buyers, 
but  the  ones  above  given  are  the  most 
common  and  the  ones  most  easily  con- 
trolled. It  is  a  mistake  for  producers 
to  accept  the  losses  experienced  by  having 
milk  returned,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Undoubtedly  in  most  cases,  some  extra 
precautions  to  correct  them  are  all  that 
is  necessary. 

It  doesn't  do  much  good  to  bawl  out 
the  receiver  as  he  holds  his  position  by 
accepting  only  milk  that  will  satisfy  the 
wife  of  the  consumer  and  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  spent  much  time  in 
checking  up  on  various  receivers  of 
milk  in  the  I.  M.  P.  A.  territory,  in 
most  cases  the  receiver  has  been  justified 
in  the  action  taken.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  some  buyers  are  moie  particular 
and  some  receivers  more  skilled  than 
others. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  I.  M.  P.  A.  the  duties  of  the  men  of 
the  Field  and  Test  Department  have 
been  broadened  to  include  assistance  to 
members  in  helping  to  prevent  as  far  as 
p>ossible.  their  having  milk  returned. 

It  is  suggested  to  members  when  they 
receive  milk  back  that  they  check  over 
their  dairy  operations  carefully,  using  as 
a  guide  the  following  outline  and  then  if 
not  successful  in  locating  the  trouble, 
drop  a  card  to  us  and  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives will  investigate. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  various 
means  available  to  the  Fieldmen  for  fhe 


proper   diagnosis   of    production    troubles 

unrl     thf    «"liminatinn    of     thow*    found     bv 

careful  practice  on  the  part  of  our  mem- 
bers, we  can,  by  cooperation  with  each 
other,  get  nearly  100%  of  all  milk  produc- 
ed in  the  territory,  past  receiving  station 
doors. 

Essentials  in  the  Production  of  Good 

Quality  Milk 
Cooling 

1 .  Cool  milk  to  60°  or  under  immediately. 
(Use  an  accurate  thermometer.) 

2.  Place  milk  cans  immediately  in  storage 
tank  where  low  temperature  will  be 
maintained. 

Care  of  Utensils 

1 .  Rinse  pails  and  strainers  with  cold 
water  immediately  after  using. 

2.  Scrub  thoroughly  with  brush  and  warm 
water  to  which  has  been  added  a  good 
dairy  cleanser.  Never  use  soap  or 
soap  powders. 

3.  Scald  with  steam  or  boiling  water. 
(Intense  heat  is  the  objective  ) 

4    After  utensils  are  sterilized  and  dried, 

keep  in  a  clean  dry  place. 
3    Keep    seams    of    all    utensils    smoothly 

soldered.    Advise  seamless  utensils 
6.   Keep  free  from  rust. 

Barn  Conditions 

I.   Never  feed  cows  while  milking,  or  just 

before. 
2    Keep  stables  clean  and  well  ventilated, 

as  well  as  free  from  dust  and  odors  at 

milking  time. 

3.  Keep  cows'  udders  and  flanks  clean. 
Advise  clipping. 

4.  Milk  with  clean  dry  hands.  Advise 
wiping  udders  and  flanks  with  a  moist 
cloth  and  milking  first  few  streams 
from  each  quarter  in  a  separate  recep- 
tacle. 

Cows 

1 .  Turn  cows  dry  8  weeks  before  calving 
time. 

2.  Discard  milk  from  injured  quarters. 
(Never  on  floor  of  stable.) 

3.  If  mastitis  (garget)  is  suspected,  con- 
sult veterinarian. 

General 

The  causes  of  flavor  defects  and  bad 
odors  of  milk  at  the  farm  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:^ 
I .  Materials  consumed  by  the  cow.  (Green 
pasture  grass,  silage,  green  alfalfa, 
green  sweet  clover,  cabbage,  etc., 
should  not  be  fed  for  several  hours 
before  milking.  Wild  garlick  or  onion 
must  always  bf  ivjarded  against  ) 

2  Phvsical  ccnu'ilion  of  cow.  (Udder 
injury,  mastifi-!.) 

3  Absorption  ol  o<lors  by  milk.  (Remove 
cause.) 

4.  Bjctftriil  (growth  in  the  milk.  (Prevent 
by  cleanliness  and  adequate  cooling.) 

Improved  Pasture  Pays 

Improved  pastures  are  a  cheap  source 
of  feed  for  stock.  A  farmer  in  New 
Hampshire,  coofjerating  with  his  county 
agent  top-dressed  his  3  acres  of  pasture 
with  300  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer 
at  a  cost  of  $73.  reports  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  After  4 
weeks  he  turned  his  cows  on  this  pasture. 
Tests  made  during  the  six  weeks  the  cows 
grazed  there  shows  that  his  herd  produced 
7.000  pounds  more  milk  than  they  did 
in  the  same  period  the  previous  year,  al- 
though the  farmer  had  one  cow  fewer  and 
fed  800  pounds  less  grain.  Based  on  cur- 
cent  milk  prices  he  made  $189  on  the 
extra  milk  and  saved  $16  on  the  grain, 
netting  him  an  increase  in  income  of  $120. 


Farm  Price  Index 

Hits  New  Low  Lev^ 

The  index  of  prices  paid  Peniwylyy, 
farmers  for  important  agricultural  ni. 
ducts  fell  to  a  new  low  level  during  F4 
ruary,  according  to  the  f"ederal^t»» 
Crop  Reporting  Service.  The  index 
39 


States 

The  sharp  decrease,  amounting  to  , 
points  during  the  period  from  January  i^ 
to  February  13,  was  due  principally  to t^ 
decline  in  poultry  and  egg  prices.  Pru, 
of  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  n>K 
animals  held  firm  during  the  month,  Iti 
dairy  products  dropped  five  points  w 
poultry  products,  43  points. 

During  mid-February,  the  purdun 
power  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer '•  dob 
was  only  slightly  more  than  half  o(  wiui 
it  was  in  I9I0-I9I4.  It  is  still  lOpoBt 
above  the  average  for  the  entire  countn 
however. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Febmir 
13  prices  of  important  farm  productitnti 
February  13,  1932,  and  pre-war  cxmpui. 
sons 
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The  Price  Paid  to  Inter- 
State  Dairymen  for  Milk 

Some   dairymen,    we    believe,    fail    to 

,jy  understand  the  basis  of  prices  being 

Id  them  for  their   milk,   and   some  ex 

JJation.  may  be  to  their  interest. 

Some  believe  that  the  basic,  cream  and 

fplu»    prices,     being     paid     under     the 

,  ^  a  relatively  small  average  price  for 

>Ur  milk 


Februarv   13  stood  at   39  in  P»nn...l...        .»,,,...—. 

compared    to    49    for    the   entire  uiZ       Thi.  may  depend   largely  on   the  way 

*  ■—  ...r.nirwtition  IS  made. 


F«b. 
Commodity  I9I0-'U 

biggs  ^>et  dozen )l)4 

Butter  per  lb      .     3) 

Wheat  per  bu.hel 99 

Buckwheat  per  buahol 66 

C'orn  per  buahel 67 

Oata  per  buahel 46 

Polatoea  per  buahel 74 

Applea  [ler  buahel S3 

Beef  cattle  per   100  lb* S  92 

Hoga  per  lOOIba    7  % 

Calvea  per  100  Ilia 8  04 

Lan>ba  per  lUO  Ibe 6   32 

Chickena  per  lb 127 

Hav  par  ton 16  40 

Wool  per  lb 215 

Farm  price  inrlex: 

United  Statea 100 

Grain 100 

Fruila  and  vegetable*   100 

Meat  animaU 100 

Oairv  prtxlucla     100 

Chickena  and  cgga.  . .  .  100 

Unclaaaifwd 100 

Pennaylvania .100 

Gram 100 

Fruita  and  vegetablea    100 

Meal  animala 100 

Dairy  producta 100 

ChicKena  and  egga   . .  .  100 

Unclaaairiecj     100 

Pricea  larmera  pay       ...       100 
Farmera  purchaaing  power: 

United  Statea 100 

Pennaylvania 100 


Jan. 
1933 
iU 
.23 
.55 
.39 
.39 
.27 
.48 
65 
4  15 

4  00 

5  20 
4  60 

.123 
8  80 
.14 


51 
34 
59 
51 
68 
9'i 
46 
70 
56 
68 
61 
62 

104 
55 

105 

49 
67 


U 
5? 
S) 
U 

i! 

% 

?0 
61 
51 

Id) 

41 
5) 


the  price  competition  is  made. 
The  average  price  can  only  be  arrived 

t  by  taking  into  con.iideration  the  total 

Imount  of  milk  being  paid  for  in  all  the 

j.,^  of  milk  named,  or  in  other  words. 

the  different  classes  of   milk   shipped   by 

eich  individual  producer. 
To  illustrate    this    we    may    take    the 

following  example: 
A  dairyman  may  ship 

lOM  lbs.   4%    fat.    basic    milk,    at 
$1.68  per  100  lbs.,  totalling  $16.80 

100  ib«  milk  for  cream  at  91  cents 
per  <001b»..  totalling  91 

500  lb«   lurplus  milk  at   71    cents 
per  100  lbs.,  totalling 3.55 

Totjl  Price  Received  $21.26 

The  average  price  paid  for  all  the  milk 
tkiefore  would  be  $21.26  divided  by  the 
total  pounds  of  milk  shipped;  in  this 
OK  1600  pound.s,  or  $l.32-f  per  100 
pounds. 

Methods  of  calculation  have  been  used. 
in  instances,  where  the  actual  quantity 
of  milk  shipped  has  not  been  considered 
which  may  result  in  an  error  and  may 
therefore  show  a  price  relatively  smaller 
than  that  obtained  by  using  the  correct 
method. 

While  the  method  given  considers  milk 
of  lour  per  cent  butterfat  content,  deliver- 
ed »l  receiving  stations  in  the  5 1  -60  mile 
tone,  computations  can  be  made  for  any 
mileage  point  by  using  the  monthly 
pnce  quotations,  based  on  their  butterfat 
content,  which  are  quoted  monthly  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  prices  so  quoted  are  net  prices  paid 
to  producers  by  cooperating  buyers,  and. 
do  not  carry  deductions  paid  for  hauling 
milk  from  the  farm  to  the  receiving  sta- 
tion. 

One  may  cite  many  cases  where  incor- 


Moratorium  On  Milk 

Regulations  Adopted  I     

Rv   Inriustrvl    "'t  ""tthods  of  calculation  have  resulte<l. 

^  {in  what  may   seem    to   be    incorrect    net 

prices  and  they  have  been   the  cause  of 


After  several  days  of  conference  held  J 
Philadelphia  with  the  distributor!  « 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  tt» 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  fiisaocaM 
was  able  to  obtain  from  the  distributon 
an  agreement  for  a  moratorium  on  ii 
milk  regulations  in  the  Philadelphia  Mill 
Shed  that  involved  the  expenditure  of 
additional  money  at  this  time.  Ths 
program  is  to  be  extended  until  Janu»0 
1st,  1934,  providing  we  can  get  tkt 
Boards  of  Health  in  the  different  stats 
to  agree  to  the  same  and  that  they  sppl) 
the  same  moratorium  on  the  milk  pl««'> 
that  is,  as  far  as  expenditure  of  mono 
is  concerned,  but  with  the  distinct  umw 
standing  that  the  quality  of  the  mill 
produced  must  be  maintained  at  its  pi* 
ent  high  standard  and  that  all  of  tK 
conditions  must  be  kept  on  the  same  hijH 
standard  as  heretofore. 

This  program  by  no  means  prohibrB 
the  necessary  replacement  of  b»d  * 
worn-out  equipment,  such  as  milk  cai" 
and  minor  equipment.  The  same  con- 
ditions may  also  apply  in  connect** 
with  some  of  the  equipment  in  use  . 
distributors. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  lay  down 
the  matter  of  producing  a  quality  produc 
The  same  high  grade  must  be  maintain^ 
as  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  A»«J 
ciation  is  now  arranging  to  get  m  to 
with  the  various  Boards  of  I  lealth  m  i" 
territory  and   to  endeavor  to  have  ttie"" 
agree  to  this  program  of  procedure. 


unintentional  complaints. 

Methods  of  calculation  have  to  be  used, 
m  instances,  where  the  actual  quantity 
of  milk  shipped  had  not  been  used  in 
o»king  the  computation  and  this  may 
ksd  to  an  error  and  result  in  arriving  at  a 
price  not  in  accord  with  the  actual  facts. 


Uie  of  Salt  On 

Land,  Not  Illegal 

"Is  it  a  violation  of  the  law  to  put  salt 
on  land)" 

This  is  a  question  fre<|uently  asked  the 
rouisylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
inditttingithat  the  question  is  a  common 
«e  in  many  sections  of  the  State. 

A  csreful  investigation  of  the  statutes 
felsting  to  agriculture    revealed    no    law 


of  this  nature  in  effect  at  the  present  time. 
At  one  time  a  law  was  passed  to  prohibit 
tl»  salting  of  the  right-of-way  of  railroads 
»  Philadelphia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
"npression  was  gained  at  that  time  that 
tlie  law  applied  more  generally  to  the 
State 

E»cept  for  the  killing  of  weeds.  State 
ofiicialg  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  people 
*»nt  to  place  salt  on  their  cultivated  land. 

Unde  Ab  says  that  the  financiers  have 
"  W  rMtored  »  reapect  for  the  penny. 


Principal  Provisions 
of  the  National 

Emergency  Farm  Bill 

A  summarization  by  the  Associated 
Press,  printed  in  the  March  25  issue  of  the 
Literary  Digest: 

"Seeks  by  balancing;  production  and 
consumption  to  reestablish  farmers'  pre- 
war purchasing  power,  based  on  1909- 
1914  prices. 

"Permits  cotton  planters  to  take  op- 
tions on  government-owned  cotton,  pro- 
vided they  agree  to  reduce  their  1933 
production  by  at  least  W  per  cent  .  and 
arrange  for  sale  of  options  at  a  higher 
price  expected  to  result  from  curtailed 
production. 

"Gives  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power 
to  provide  for  reduced  acreage  or  produc- 
ticm  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity 
through  agreements  with  producers  and 
to  provide  for  rental  or  benefit  payments 
to  the  farmers  to  bring  the  curtailment 
about. 

"Defines  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hogs, 
cattle,  sheep,  rice,  tobacco  and  milk  as 
'basic  agricultural  commodities. 

"Fixes  the  payments  to  farmers  'in 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deems 
fair  and  reasonable  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  available  for  such  payments 

"Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter 
marketing  agreements  with  and  to  li- 
cense processors,  associations  of  producers 
and  other  agencies  handling  farm  pro- 
ducts in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
.Such  processors  and  associations  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  loans  from  the 
Reconstruction  Corporation. 

"Levies  a  tax  on  the  processor  of  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  to  raise 
the  revenues  needed  to  carry  out  the 
emergency  law.  the  tax  to  equal  the  differ- 
ence l>etween  current  average  prices  and 
the  fair  exchange  value  based  on  prewar 
prices. 

"Provides  that  the  act  shall  cease  to 
be  in  effect  whenever  the  President  pro- 
claims the  agricultural  emergency  has 
ended." 

Extension  Improves 

345,213  Practices 

Improved  farm  and  home  practices  in 
1932.  the  measurement  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  cooperative  agricultural  and 
home  economics  extension  work  of  the 
state,  increased  substantially  over  the 
previous  year.  II.  G.  Niesley.  assistant 
director  of  agricultural  extension  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  announces. 

A  summary  of  the  improved  practices 
in  the  65  counties  having  organized  ex- 
tension work  shows  345.213  for  the  past 
year  compared  with  310.684  in  1931. 
Totals  for  the  three  preceding  years  were 
236.876  in  1928,  247,021  in  1929,  and 
273,532  in  1930. 

I  lome  economics  extension  wokers  re- 
ported 78.095  improved  practices  accom- 
plished last  year  In  the  agricultural  lines 
of  work  dairy  husbandry  led  with  44.328. 
followed  by  agronomy  with  35.708,  ento- 
mology with  28.890.  poultry  husbandry 
with  28,791,  plant  pathology  with  25,413. 
and  rural  sociology  with  16,154. 

Other  lines  of  work  and  the  number  of 
practices  reported  are  animal  husbandry. 
13,843;  vegetable  gardening.  13.826;  agri- 
cultural economics.  11,766;  general.  10.- 
683;  fruit  growing,  10,291;  apiculture, 
7.861;  ornamental  horticulture.  7,217; 
farm  forestry,  5,527;  farm  management, 
4.406.  and  agricultural  engineering.  2.414. 


Milk  Market  Conditions  and 

Prices  in  Other  Leading  Territories 


The  size  of  the  dairyman's  milk  check 
depends  on  the  fat  test  of  the  milk;  but 
milk  contains  other  constituents  which  are 
more  important  than  fat  in  determining 
the  uaefulness  of  milk  in  the  human  diet. 
— L.  A.  Maynswd. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We   note   in   the  columns  of   the   "Mil- 
waukee Milk  Producer",  official  organ  of 
the    Milwaukee    Cooperative    Milk    Pro- 
ducers'.  Milwaukee.   Wisconsin,    that   the 
fluid    milk    price    paid    producers    for    3  5 
butterfat  milk,  f    o    b    city,  and  that  the 
cream  sold   by   the  dealers  for  fluid   pur- 
poses  would   be   paid    for   at    the    rate  ot 
twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
3.5    milk    over    the    manufactured    price. 
All  other  surplus  milk  to  be  paid  for  per 
mmufactured  schedule     The  manufactur- 
ed   price    figured    out     at    64    cents,    on 
average  butter  market  of  $0.17839  butter 
The    price    of    milk    from    which    fluid 
cream  was  derived  is  89  cents  per  hundred, 
f'luid  milk  sales  reported  by  individual 
dealers    ranged    from    42  1 3    to    54  43    per 
cent,    with    prices    at    $1.60;    relief    milk 
sales  ranging  from  15.01  to  10  91  per  cent, 
at     $1.37     per     hundred;     manufactured 
surplus  sales  ranging  from  24.55  to  33  74 
per  cent  at  prices  quoted  at  64  cents  per 
hundred;  cream  sales  ranging  from  I  I  91  to 
21.02    per   cent,    $0.89    per    hundred    and 
with     average    prices    ranging    about    as 
follows:  $117,  $1   16.  $1.18.  $1  22.  $1  50, 
$1.21   and  $1  42. 

One  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  for  fluid 
milk  and  the  inclusion  of  the  cream  feature 
as  in  February  was  agreed  on  for  the 
month  of  March. 

Peoria,  III. 

The  price  paid,  net  to  members,  for 
3.5  butterfat  milk,  as  cjuoted  in  the  "Milk 
Producer",  official  organ  of  the  Illinois 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  delivered 
f.  o.  b.  Peoria,  for  the  month  of  February, 
was  $1.55  per  cwt.  for  basic  milk  and  68 
cents  per  hundred  for  surplus  milk. 

Class  1  sales  in  I-ebruary  represented 
46%  of  total,  and  were  21%  lower  than 
those  in  January  and  23%  below  those  of 
I-"ebruary  a  year  ago;  Clasa  II  sales  in 
February  aggregated  15%  of  total  and 
were  3%  below  those  of  January  and  34% 
below  those  of  last  I'ebruary;  Class  III 
sales  in  February  were  39%  of  total  and 
were  24%  below  those  of  January  and 
19%  below  tho.se  of  February  a  year  ago. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
From  the  "I'alls  Cities  Cooperative 
Dairyman",  official  organ  of  the  Falls 
Cities  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Louisville,  Ky  ,  we  note  that  the 
following  range  of  prices  is  quoted  for 
the  month  of  February: 

1  Grade  B  shippers  will  receive  $1.90 
per  hundred  for  74%  of  base. 

2  Grade  B  shippers  in  excess  of  74% 
of  base  will  be  paid  at  66  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

3  Class  III  price  is  66  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

All  prices  quoted  are  on  4%  milk  de- 
livered to  the  dealers  platforms.  The 
differential  for  butterfat  above  or  below 
4%  milk  will  be  2  cents  per  point  for 
lebruary 

Editorially,  the  March  issue  of  the 
"l\ills  Cities  Cooperative  Dairyman" 
states:  "From  the  present  indications,  the 
deadlock  with  the  milk  dealers  over 
(March)  prices  will  have  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration  as  neither  side  is  willing  to  give 
much  ground." 

Detroit,  Mich. 
February  milk  prices,  says  the  "Michi- 
gan Milk  Messenger",  official  organ  of 
the  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, for  80%  of  the  base,  delivered  at 
Detroit,  were  quoted  at  $1  42  per  hund 
redweight,  with  3.5  teat.  From  the  $1.60 
price  paid  by  Detroit  dealers  for  80% 
baae,  ia  deducted  a  pool  price  of  1 8  cenU. 


.Surplus  is  75  cents  with  3.5  test  at 
country  receiving  stations. 

Butterfat  is  3  cents  a  point  up  or  down 
from  3.5.  Quarts  retail  for  9  cents  deliver- 
ed at  homes. 

In  Detroit  sub-markets  prices  paid  for 
fluid  milk  range  from  $1.00  per  hundred 
to  $1.25  per  hundred,   usually  being  cur- 

-•       •       *  nnrif  t      »l    ,       I ..«      ^l....«a. 

taiiea    uy    o"    ij^'/o    «"    •^"«-    •■'— ~    — - — 
These   prices   are   based  on    3  5   butterfat 

content 

Chicago,  III. 

The  price  of  milk  for  March,  says 
"Pure  Milk  ".  official  organ  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association.  Chicago.  Illinois,  will 
be  $1  42  net  per  hundred  pounds  less 
Adjustment  I  und  Assessment  and  will 
apply  to  90%  of  basic  milk  sold 

The  Adjustment  fund  a.sse.ssments  for 
the  month  of  February  is  $0.05.  making 
February  net  price  $1.37  per  hundred 
pounds  on  base  milk.  The  operating 
check-off  for  the  month  of  February  is 
$0.03  f>er  hundred. 

The  balance  of  milk  delivered  will  be 
sold  for  3  5  times  92  score  Chicago  butter, 
flat 

All    prices   apply    to    3  5    milk    f.    o.    b 
country  plants  or  platforms  within  the  70 
mile    zone,    plus   any    additional    differen- 
tials effective  on  sub-markets. 

Manufacturing  milk  for  February  is  the 
balance  of  all  the  milk  delivered  and  the 
price  is  3.5  times  92  score  Chicago  butter, 
flat  or  63  cents  net. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Quoting  from  the  "Connecticut  Milk 
Producers'  Association  Bulletin  ".  we  note 
that  the  price  of  fluid  or  Clasa  I  milk 
delivered  at  market  centers  for  the  month 
of  March  has  been  reduced  to  4\'i  cents, 
as  compared  to  6  cenU  per  quart  m 
F-'ebruary. 

"The  directors  of  our  Association,  the 
Sales  Committee  and  the  Manager  have 
done  everything  within  their  power  during 
the  past  eleven  months  to  prevent  this 
reduction.  Repeated  warnings  as  to  the 
result  of  independent  bargaining  have  gone 
unheeded. 

"Our  Sales  Committee  was  unable  to 
hold  a  6  cent  price  on  fluid  milk  when 
hundreds  of  producers  had  set  a  value  of 
3'/2  to  4'/2  cents  a  quart  by  selling  their 
milk  for  fluid  purposes  at  those  prices. 

"Two  factors  appear  to  be  contributory 
to  this  condition,  an  increase  of  14.000 
more  cows  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  decreased  demand,  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  consumer  to  buy.  Increased  supply 
plus  decreased  demand  equals  heavy 
surplus  and  apparently  therein  lies  the 
answer." 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  official  organ  of  the  Sanitary  Milk 
Producers',    Inc.,   St.   Louis.,   Mo    quotes 
the  following  prices  for  milk: 

"The  net  price  for  basic  milk  for  March 
is  $1.05  per  cwt  f  o  b.  country  plants 
for  3.5%  milk. 

"The  February  net  price  for  first  surplus 
milk  is  71  cents  per  hundred  for  3.5  milk 
f.  o.  b.  country. 

"The  February  net  price  for  second 
.surplus  IS  58  cents  per  hundred  for  3.5 
milk  f    o    b    country. 

"Under  the  association's  sales  contract 
with  ccK)periting  dealers.  1933  base  is 
determined  by  averaging  the  base  estab- 
lished in  the  base  period  of  1930.  1931 
and  1932  The  base  actually  paid  for  is 
subject  to  fluctuations  up  or  down  in  the 
proportion  that  individual  buyer's  sales 
fluctuate  up  or  down." 

Boston,  Maaa. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  "New  Eng- 
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In  this  issue  of  the  Review  is  printed 
a  very  complete  discussion  of  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  United  States,  its 
credit  system  and  the  result  of  changes  on 
volume  of  money  and  credit,  prepared  by 
F.  P.  Weaver  and  F.  F.  Lininger  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

This  article  very  concisely  states  many 
of  the  causes  and  effect  of  (leriods  of  de- 
pression and  their  effects  on  general  busi- 
ness conditions. 

The  article  is  presented  in  a  clear  and 
understandable  manner,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  one  to 
present  in  common  every  day  language 
and  it  should  have  the  careful  study  of 
every  one  who  may  have  a  copy  of  this 
issue  of  the  paper. 


With  the  coming  of  warmer  weather 
our  attention  must  turn  to  the  exercising 
of  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  milk  supply. 

Proper  care  and  proper  handling  are 
necessary  throughout  the  year  but  during 
the  colder  weather  some  of  these  precau- 
tions may  have  been  relaxed. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  and  the 
warmer  weather  season,  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  should  be  observed. 

The  consumer,  the  user  of  your  milk 
supply,  will  use  greater  quantities  of 
your  product,  if  it  be  pleasing  to  the 
taste.  If  perhaps,  the  milk  may  be 
sour,  if  it  have  a  garlic  or  grassy  flavor, 
or  contains  other  objectionable  flavors, 
the  consumer  may  withhold  his  use  of 
the  milk  and  after  that  it  may  become 
a  difficult  problem  to  get  him  to  again 
become  a  free  and  regular  consumer. 

Just  a  little  care,  just  a  few  precautions, 
the  observation  of  ordinary  sanitary 
measures  will  mean  much  toward  keeping 
your  supply  in  proper  condition  and 
a  little  effort  at  all  times,  may  mean  a 
great  deal  in  maintaining  for  you  a  steady 
customer  and  a  free  user  of  your  product, 
and  as  you  realize,  the  greater  the  demand 
the  better  is  your  market. 


Don't  jump  too  fast.  We  have  many 
problems  to  consider,  many  of  them  should 
be  acted  upon  promptly,  but  is  it  wisdom 
in  these  days  to  act  without  carefully 
studying  every  angle  of  the  situation.  It 
requires  time  and  study  to  do  these  things 
and  to  have  them  settled  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industry  at  large. 

Many  untried  programs  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
should  know;  some  are  good  and  some 
may  be  bad. 

Don't  just  do  things  for  the  sake  of 
doing  somethiiig  aloDC.     Every  problem 


is  worthy  of  consideration  Some  criticise 
but  have  no  solution  of  the  problem  to 
offer  -such  criticisms  are  not  constructive. 
To  forge  ahead,  solutions  must  be  offert»d 
and  until  this  is  done  no  criticism  should 
be  fully  worthy  of  consideration. 


The  garlic  season  in  milk,  is  at  hand. 
To  make  marketable  milk  these  flavors 
must  be  eliminated. 

In  garlicy  infested  areas  great  caution 
must  be  observed  in  turning  cows  on  .such 
infested  fields  for  general  pasture. 

The  garlic  flavor  from  one  cow  may 
contaminate  the  milk  from  other  cows 
who  may  be  housed  in  the  same  stable 
with  her. 

Utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
your  milk  free  from  garlic  odors.  The 
public,  to  a  large  degree,  refuses  to  drink 
milk  so  flavored,  and  at  no  time  should 
the  dairyman  offer  milk  for  sale  when  he 
knows  that  its  condition  is  such  as  to 
restrict  consumption. 

Quality  and  good  flavor  go  a  long  way 
toward  increasing  the  public  consumption 
of  fluid  milk. 


Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles.  widely  known  author- 
ity on  dairy  husbandry,  died  in  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota,  following  an  operation  for 
gall  bladder  troubles. 

Dr.  Eckles  has  been  identifled  with 
educational  work  in  dairy  husbandry  ut 
Iowa  State  College  since  1901  and  from 
I90I-I9I9  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of 
dairy  husbandry  in  the  University  of 
Missouri;  since  that  time  he  was  head  of 
the  division  of  dairy  husbandry  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  a  position  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  ILckles  has  been  held  in  high  esteem 
by  all  who  have  known  and  have  been 
associated  with  him  and  his  death  will  be 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  dairy  industry  on 
the  whole. 


April  Milk  Prices 

3.5%  Teat 

Under  agreement  between  thie 
Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
cooperating  buyers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  and  under 
agreement  with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
arbitrator,  the  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  for  basic  milk,  during 
April,  1933,  are  noted  below: 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia  for  April,  1933,  and 
until  further  advised  will  be  $1.98 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  4.25  cents 
per  quart. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  production, 
up  to  and  equal  to  your  established 
basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  buyers  at  a  cream 
price,  (if  you  produce  above  your 
established  basic  quantity,  ten  per 
cent  of  your  established  basic 
quantity  will  be  sold  at  a  cream 
price.)  The  price  of  basic  milk 
delivered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  3.5  per  cent 
fat,  will  be  $1.48  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differen- 
tials and  variations  at  other  mile- 
age points. 
PRICE  OF  MILK  FOR  CREAM 

The  cream  price  for  the  month  of 
April  is  based  on  the  average  of 
ninety-two  score  New  York  butter, 
plus  5  cents  per  pound  and  this 
amount  multiplied  by  four,  will  be 
the  price  of  four  per  cent  milk  for 
cream  purposes  at  all  receiving 
station  points.  The  F.O.B.  Phila- 
delphia cream  price  will  be  .343 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  receiving  station  cream 
price.  The  four  per  cent  price  less 
20c  will  be  the  3.59^  PRICE. 
SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
April,  1933,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  New  York 
multiplied  by  four  to  determine 
the  four  per  cent  price.  The  four 
per  cent  price  less  20c  will  be  the 
3.5%  price. 
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H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

There  has  been  practically  no  improvement  worth  speaking  of.  as  far  as  ni«l, 
conditions  during  March  are  concerned.  Refxjrts  from  the  dealers  still  show  tin. 
their  purchases  of  basic  milk  run  above  their  sales  on  bottled  milk,  therefore,  }Mt»\ 
have  to  continue  our  selling  plan  on  the  same  basis  for  April  as  we  did  for  March,  wL 
is  eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  established  basic  quantity  at  basic  price,  leas  tts 
cent  for  cream.  This  plan,  however,  is  giving  us  one  of  the  largest  amounts  of  mnl 
milk  that  we  have  ever  handled  since  this  organization  started.  We  find  that  li 
other  milk  marketing  organizations  are  in  about  the  same  condition. 

We  find  that  most  organizations  have  at  least  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  their  ti 
now  being  sold  as  surplu.s  milk.  This  is  not  done  on  account  of  increased  producta 
of  their  herds  entirely,  but  it  is  largely  due  to  the  low  consumption  of  milk  at  thepni 
ent  time,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  buying  power  of  the  consuming  pull 
being  curtailed  to  such  a  point  that  they  are  trying  to  make  the  dollar  go  atlu. 
possible. 

Extension  of  Territory 

Your  association  is  being  accused,  by  some  folks,  of  extending  our  territoriei  i, 
far  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  that  milk  is  being  brought  in  from  a  long  diittta 
Some  time  ago  some  of  the  Philadelphia  dealers  had  plants  built  in  Virginia  andT(t 
Virginia.  These  plants  were  built  there  at  the  solicitation  of  the  railroads  and  ti» 
Chambers  of  Commerce  Some  of  tliose  who  were  then  very  influential  in  hav« 
these  plants  established  arc  now  finding  fault  because  this  milk  comes  from  thatk 
haul.  This  organization  has  always  taken  the  stand  that  it  was  not  necessary  tolxii 
plants  that  far  from  the  market  by  any  of  our  buyers,  but  we  have  also  taken  theituc 
that  when  the  plants  were  built  there,  we  were  going  to  follow  and.  if  possible,  otfua 
those  farmers,  to  see  that  they  got  the  same  price  for  their  milk  as  those  wholivedi 
another  territory,  except  for  additional  freight  rate.  We  also  find  that  someo/nt 
dealers  have  had  plants  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  for  a  long  time,  even  befondiii 
organization  was  formed.  They  do  not  bring  that  milk  on  the  market  very  ofta,l)c 
the  price  paid  there  is  figured  on  our  basic-surplus-and-cream  prices,  paid  in  thtPtut 
delphia  Milk  Shed,  less  the  freight  from  those  territories.  Therefore,  it  is  figured  j 
as  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  although  we  have  never  tried  to  organize  those  tw 
tories  because  they  are  right  between  the  Dairymen's  League  and  that  of  the  Dwy 
men's  Cooperative  Sales  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Outside  of  these  cases  we  cannot  find  that  any  other  milk  is  coming  on  this  nurle 
from  any  point  farther  than  the  ones  mentioned  in  this  report.  We  do  find,  howeve 
a  lot  of  cream  coming  on  this  market  from  outside  of  the  territory  known  as  the  lute 
State  Milk  Producers'  territory.  That  cream  is  offered  on  the  market  at  a  price  eqii 
to  our  surplus  price  or  somewhere  near  those  figures,  and  in  many  cases  it  meetiii 
the  regulations  being  enforced  by  the  Milk  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stis 
Board  of  I  lealth.  Therefore,  some  question  may  arise,  whether  or  not  we  can  keepnik 
or  cream  out  of  the  State  under  Inter-State  Commerce  Regulations,  that  meet««il» 
the  sanitary  regulations.  In  other  words,  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Code  which  waspoE 
over  a  year  ago  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  now  has  been  declared  unconstitutiofc 
at  least  parts  of  it  have. 

Resolution  No.  30,  Pennsylvania  Senate,  which  was  passed  in  both  the  IlouieiK 
Senate,  has  already  held  three  public  hearings.  The  hearings  so  far  were  only  to  hai 
complaints  from  farmers.  On  Tuesday.  April  4th.  another  public  hearing  was  y 
when  milk  organizations  of  the  state  were  heard.  These  organizations  had  been  uU 
to  file  a  brief,  setting  up  the  things  that  they  thought  should  be  done.  Brief*  by  tl« 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  were  prepared  and  presented. 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  by  a  lot  of  producers  that  they  are  not  ftgurai 
our  average  weighted  price  correctly.  Our  Editor  is  printing  an  example  of  the  correct 
method  in  this  issue  of  the  Review  illustrating  the  way  to  figure  your  average  weiglitee 
price,  (see  page  3) 

We  still  believe  that  our  selling  plan  is  a  sound  one;  it  still  gives  to  the  farme 
his  share  of  the  liquid  milk  market,  and,  every  producer  would  thus  carry  hisahared 
the  surplus. 

It  has  been  reported  that  there  is  no  surplus  milk  on  the  market.  I  wish  those thii 
make  this  report  would  come  to  our  office  and  let  us  go  with  them  and  show  themjiat 
where  this  surplus  is.  Of  course,  as  I  have  stated  before,  it  is  not  on  the  Philadelphu 
market;  it  is  handled  at  the  plants  that  are  equipped  for  manufacturing.  The  d» 
tributors  are  handling  the  surplus  for  us  and  paying  us  butter  price  for  it  In  moH 
cases  we  can  give  you  just  where  this  milk  is  being  manufactured  and  what  i«  beo! 
done  with  the  product. 

United  States  Government  Statistics  all  tell  us  that  there  are  more  cowa  in  th( 
United  States  at  present  than  ever  heard  of  before;  although  the  production  per  cw 
IS  less  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  we  still  have  a  larger  production,  as  a  whole. 
than  we  have  had  before  and  less  consumption  of  liquid  milk.  These  situatiow  « 
what  IS  giving  us  this  big  surplus,  not  only  in  our  market,  but  in  the  world  as  a  whok 
If  the  price  of  butter  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  low,  the  price  of  milk  is  bound  toix 
low,  too.  I  le  who  states  that  the  price  of  butter  has  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  tie 
price  of  liquid  milk,  has  never  endeavored  to  market  fluid  milk.  Butter  does  h»vt 
and  always  will  have,  a  bearing  on  the  milk  price. 

Butter  Market 

F"ractional  variations  in  prices  were  the  rule  during  March,  when  daily  quotatiow 
are  viewed.  Consumptive  demand  has  been  more  or  less  irregular  and  this  conditw 
has  been  reflected!  in  the  price  situation. 

Prices  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City,  opened  the  month  at  17'; 
N^"**!  7i^f'^  ^"*  "  Kradual  upward  trend  and  20  cents  per  pound  was  reached  * 
March  lOth.  Quotation.s  however  then  declined  with  fractional  ups  and  downs  ami 
prices  again  touched   \7\'z  cents  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Government  reports  indicate  that  farmers  in  general  are  milking  more  freely  th^ 
a  year  ago  as  their  cash  income  is  of  their  utmost  importance  at  this  time.  Very  litw 
culling  of  herds  has  been  reported,  and,  therefore  the  number  of  cows  and  heifert* 
farms  is  liclicved  to  have  exceeded  former  years. 

Butter  holdings  in  cold  storage  on  March  1st,  1933.  as  reported  by  the  UniteJ 
.Mates  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  showed  a  total  of  II  581  000  pounds," 
compared  to  15,342,000  pounds  one  year  ago  This  shortage  of  3,662,0(K)  pounds  wu 
alxjut  in  line  with  the  trade  estimates,  and  had.  under  the  existing  conditions,  '  ' 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


e,   quolc<)  Lelow  are  for  March.   193  >.  and  rep.tsent  those  tr>  U  |>ai<l   l.y  coo|>eralin|{  deal- 

(„,th.l  ""'".'.''uQ^'  „f  establi.hed  basic  avefage  less  U)%  of  pro.lucli...i  up  I"  «".l  c.,uul  to  e,tal,li»l.e.l 
c„r  bsHic  mil*  "^  '' 

«||  b.  P"''  ',"'  "'i  ;";o„'."u,rio  and  equal  to  e»tal.l.»l.e.|  l.a.ic.  will  be  paid  (or  at  the  rream  prire. 
te»  V"  «"•  ,  ,,iJ  eluSe  I  l.as.c.   10  per  cent  o(  the  e.tal.l„l.«l  bas.c  w.ll  be  p....!  b..  «l  the  cream 
ijoroJ'^'^^'*'^  "  * 

in«'     ,         ilk  reoreienting  that  quantity  in  ex.e»H  ,.(  the  basic  and  cream  amouMls  w.ll  U  paid  f-.r 
'^^"^"Tii  .core  butte?  price.  New  York  (  i.y. 

tk*'"'**"  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING   PLAN 

_.,  .-w^-rr   \'^>i_y_   auiMiiir-KO^-    AK^iOfl ATlflN   PRICES 

r  ,'!!'ir,u«rwiVirthe"under»l«euliiig  that  it  i,  net  to  the  i.r.xlu.  eis  and  lIiBt  antiiiyera 
Xl„.  pn«J^'^  '^f  payment   to  producer.,  .hall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contribution. 

Association.  2c-  |>er   KM)  pounds  (M)\i  i|uart»)  ol  all  milk 

.11  milk 

„ll    milk 


'*'?f!'°To"the  Inter-State  M.Ik  f'roducer. 
I''    ,  ,  «.mlier.  of   sail     AsSDllttllon. 

"^iTh.  i'hl'-f"'5>''-  ''""-'^'•'',  '^-;i  ^~' 

rJLm  other  pr«lucer»  at  price,  listed  hereon. 
'"'(ir^ToThe  l'h''»'''i'"'""    Inler-.State  Dairy  Council 


--^^ 'r.r/er^:l":'e^'^re' ::"a'r.Ve'«;p;ent ... 

i-S^trof  :;^^  -  .he  HH,l.de.ph,.  Mdk  shed,  f 


2c    per    100   pound.   (46'/.;    i|Uarls)  of 
2c    |)cr    100   pounds  (46'  .,    <|uarts)   of 


for  imt>rovinK  standa 
n.provemefils 


«»'J'''"''"'J°^l,l^l' campaign  «ive7ti'..ng  the  fo.»l  value  of  da.iy  pr...luc.s 


af  .(UJililv  11.  prinluction 
slaliili^ation  of   market 


ttk 


effect  on  the  market. 

.Some  ideas  of  April  butter  values  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  sale  of  April  IrtA 
standard  butter,  for  April  delivery,  were  made  in  Chicago  at  l6Vz  cents.  This  w«« 
late  m  the  month  and  folkiwed  earlier  sales  at  somewhat  higher  figures. 

I  fie  average  price  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter,  on  which  March  surplus  pri* 
were  computed  waa  l8'/4  cenu  per  pound. 
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BASIC  PRICE 

March.  19)2 

F.O.B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Basic  Quant. ty 
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CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 
March.    19:i.1 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
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BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station* 
March,  I9J2 
(Quotations  are  at  ra.lrou.l  points.  Inland  stations 
carry  differentials  subject  l.i  I..C.1I  arrangements. 

Prices     are     less    freight     and     icceivilig     station 
charges. 

Freight  Kate. 

Per  KH)  l.b. 
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CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICE 

March,    193.1 

At  All  Receiving  .Station* 
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March,  1933,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

Minimu.n    I3utterfat 

NAMf-    01  Debvery  Po.nt  I  est  l<e.|u.rement  .n        ""« .f^""  "'/,  u.^ 

nil  IVtUY   l'()INI  L.x:at.on  .n   M.leage  I  (feci  at  Oebvery  M.Ik  ,«.  KM)  l.b.. 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  4  oo"'  »I98 

47lhu..d  Lancaster  'OB.  *  «»  »,,,ft 

3lsland      beHt..ut -O.B.  4«  ^^^ 

l3aMwin  Dairies -.O.B-  J    J  |9„ 

Kruen.l.nerl  Jairie. '    OB.  4    "J" 

(Jt her    lerminal  Markets  ,.  ,.,  n  A  lui  I    98 

Audubon.  N.J {.on.  J."0 

(amden.  N.  J ,    . '   P  "  ..  iji  89 

Norri.town.  f'a I-  O   J.    ess     9  cts.  4     K  89 

Wdmington.  Del K.O.B.  le.s  25  ct..  4  (K3  •/» 

Receiving  Station.  ^^      ^,^  ^   j^  ,49 

B^dio;;!".  fV         261   270  3.70  j   2| 

Myers.  I'a          7      ^'  ,    ,,,  |    24 

J."';v-",-, ' • 't^«  Vyo  1^2 

Ciosben,  Pa.* f'       ""  ,    ,„  |    jq 

Huntingdon.  P. 20      210  0  ^^^ 

Ke  ton.  la    i  I      in  a  itn  I    49 

Kimlierton.  P. j-*0  ^"0  49 

I.a,.de„berg.  P. J        *«  '    '"  ,    ,2 

OxTri'a       5I      60  3   70  I    48 

Kin«oe,.N    J »        ^  ,^,  ,5, 

Kushland.  Pa '         7"  .    ,„,  j    je 

^— "i;"'^'' \l\\^)  V70  \n 

Waynesboro.  I'a     '"      •"'  .-    .„  ,    jR 

Williamsburg.  Pa 2        2,„  0  128 

:^;!i:r.J;^e.Pa :::;::::::.:  4I  50  370 

Milk  for  Cream  Purpow. FOB    Phila.  4  00  I    "4 

1. 1  Surplus  Price rr  «'.."  i\l  ^,'"'"  <,,  ^  i^  70 

Mdk  fo,  Cream  Purpose. ES   j    ^'    L*"    f.!  A  40 

l.t  Surplus  Price F.O.B.  All  Rtc.  Sta.  A 

^~T'tj^n:l:::l.l'lA~"C^:'^'':^  -5^  '-  B..ic  MUk  ..  e.ch  Receivm.  station. 

Definition  of  Bacteria  Claaae*  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  V 


Ci., 


Illy 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  are  met.  .^  ,uv\ 

1?^  at  rereivins  statiim  delivery  points  is  lietween  0-IU.UIIU.      .         ,    ,     ,  ,. 

.«  II      .Ship,"rrw.ir.;u:iily  for  (  l.s^s  ll  f.,nu,  of  25  cent,  per  100  lU.  .f  the  bacteria  requirement. 
(I)al  terminal  market  delivery  point,  are  met.  ,:n  nnn 

(2)  at  receiving  station  Heliverv  |M,.nt.  i.  l«tween  KMWI -5I».I)(W. 
IF  THF  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  MARCH 

c"Asfv     Shipper.  w.M  fail  to  „u.l.fy  for  any  bacteria  premium  .f  the  bactena  requirement. 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  are  not  met. 


(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  p<.int.  i.  50.001  or  over.  

The  butterf.;  differential  of  6  cent,  per  l/K)  per  cent  B.F.  wil    not  be  pa.d  unj«.  the 
uirement.  are  met.  nor  w.ll  Ucteri.  lK,nu.e.  be  paid  unless  the  but  erfat  te.t  ..  equal  fo.  or 


uuiremenl.  are  mei.  nor  w.ii  iwticfi-  ..^,.«— ;-  ■"   ,- -•- .    -         ,  .. . 

Oie  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  ..  delivered. 
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Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
averatte  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field- 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  for 
the  month  of  February.  1933: 

No.  Butterfat  Tests  Made  6942 

No   Plants  Inve.stigated 37 

No  Membership  Calls 40 

No.  C'allns  on  Members 341 

No.  Qual.  Improvem't  Calls.  .  .      22 

No   I  lerd  Samples  Tested 754 

No.  New  Members  .Signed 5 

No.  Cows  Signed 4() 

No.  Transfers  Made 7 

No.  Meetings  Attended 20 

No.  Attending  Meetings 1833 

No.  Brom  Thymal  Testa 308 

No.  Microscopic  Tests 392 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

.1.5  per  cent    biitterfHl    content 

Kete.vii.g 
I  O.B.  I'l.il.i.     station  51  60  niili 


^lONTHLY  CREAM  AND  SURPLUS  PRICES 

3.S">; 
I    O.  B    P.iii  A.     At  All 
C'ream      Class  I       Cream 
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I'ebruary 
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January 
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Se|»tenil>rr 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State   Dairy   Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  for  the 
month  of  February,  1933: 

No.  Inspections  Made 2391 

Sediment  Teats 4199 

Meetings ^ 

Attendance '^95 

Reels  Movies 3 

No  Miles  Traveled 24.988 

During  the  month  61  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  52  dairies 
were  re-instated  before  the  month  waa 

up. 

To    date    253,111    farm    inspections 

have  been  made. 
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TO  OUR  READERS 

Of  cfjurse  you  read  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  maybe  not 
every  one  of  you  but  neverthe- 
less you  should. 

in  addition  to  quoting  official 
inter-.State  Milk  Prices,  it  keeps 
you  informed  on  what  is  being 
done  in  dairying,  in  agriculture 
generally  and,  if  you  just  gave 
It  a  few  minutes  of  your  spare 
time,  we  feel  that  you  will  he 
interested. 

And  another  thing  you  know 
we  carry  a  quite  complete  line  of 
advertising  dairy  advertising, 
so  to  spjcak.  Maybe  these  ad- 
vertisers can  solve  some  of  your 
farm  problems.  Its  worth  the 
trv.  Write  them,  telling  them 
that  you  saw  their  "ad"  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review  and 
then  siioot  your  inquiry  to  them. 


MARCH  BUTTER  PRICES 

92  Score 

SoIkI  Packed 

Phila. 

New  York 

Chicago 

1 

18  V. 

171/2 

17 

2 

I8'A 

l7"/« 

l6>/2 

3 

171/2 

16  1/4 

16 

4 

l7>/4 

— 

6 

l8</« 

I7V4 

I6V2 

7 

18 '4 

I7V4 

17 

8 

191/4 

I81/I 

18 

9 

20 

19 

19 

10 

21 

20 

18 'i 

II 

2OV2 

191/2 

2'/' 

13 

18 '4 

W/i 

18 

14 

18 

l7'/2 

16 'J 

15 

l8'/2 

171/^ 

17 

16 

20 

19 

!«'/« 

17 

l9'/2 

I81/2 

I7>i 

18 

19 

18 

17 

70 

19 

18 

17 

71 

20 

19 

l8'/4 

22 

l9Vj 

I81/2 

I8V4 

73 

19-4 

I8'4 

1 71/2 

24 

l9'/2 

I81/2 

l7'/2 

25 

191/2 

I81/2 

IS 

77 

191/2 

I81/2 

17  "4 

78 

19 

18 

17 '4 

29 
30 

l8Vi 
I8V4 

\714 
I7V| 

''4 

31 

I8H 

I7V^ 

One  egg  in  September,  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  is  usually  worth 
two  in  April  or  May.  The  profitable  eggs 
are  laid  by  early-hatched  puUcta. 
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k  HOME-^HEALTH 


Keep  A- 1  rying 

Siiv  "/  If////"  iinJ  Ihcn  .flick  lo  it 

Tlml'.t  the  onlt/  nuii/  lo  do  il. 

Don't  hiilld  up  awhile  and  then 

Tear  /he  a'ho/r  Ihiiii/  do.i-n  apain. 

Fix  the  fioal  lyoii  wirh  to  (/am. 

Then  (10  at  it  heart  and  hrain. 

And,  thoutfh  rloiidr  .rhiit  out  tlie  blue. 

Do  not  dim  j/oiir  piir/iou-  true 

With  .i/ottr  .rii/hinif. 

Stand  erect,  and,  like  a  man. 

KnoiC  "Ihei/  can  w'ho  think  thei/  can." 

Keep  a-lri/ing. 

— Nixon  Waikhman. 


ELIZABETH  McG.  GRAHAM,  Editor 

C^nnina  Meat  Saves 

Time,  Money,  Health 

Grace  P.  Bacon,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Butler  County  Plans 

Egg  Cooperative 

Butler  county  poultrymen  are  planning 
to  organize  an  egg  auction,  similar  to  the 
J.Sree  operating  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
reports  H.  N.  Reist.  extension  agricultural 
economist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. At  a  meeting  called  in  that  county  to 
discuss  the  plans  160  farmers  attended  and 
nearly  half  of  them  promised  to  deliver  a 
total  of  235  cases  a  week  to  the  auction. 


f^fe^- 


£ 


Canning  meat  when  butchering  is  done 
is  a  time,  money,  and  health  saver. 

Canning  meat  saves  time  because  it  is 
preparation  in  advance  for  busy  seasons 
and  unexf>ected  occasions  and  rush  days. 
Canning  meat  saves  money  because  a 
good  supply  of  meat  may  be  had  for  the 
table  throughout  the  entire  year  from 
home-grown  products.  All  parts  of  the 
butchered  animal  can  be  utilized  effective- 
ly, and  nothing  need  be  wasted  or  eaten 
just  to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  Canning 
meat  saves  health  because  at  butchering 
time  there  is  so  much  good  fresh  meat  on 
hand  that  families  might  be  extravagant 


The  Garden  in  April 

Louise  E.  DrotlefT 

If  you  have  not  already  planned  your 
flower  garden  do  so  immediately  so  that 
you  can  make  all  necessary  improvements 
before  spring  has  advanced  too  far. 

Mulch  around  flowering  shrubs,  roses, 
etc.,  may  be  removed  gradually,  and  if  it 
is  not  too  coarse  it  may  be  worked  into 
the  soil  around  the  plants. 

A  good  fertilizer  worked  into  the  ground 
in  April  will  improve  the  size  of  your 
favorite  plants. 

I  lardy  annuals  may  be  set  out  in  the 
garden,  but  seeds  of  the  annuals  should 
be  started  in  special  seed  beds  or  frames 
in  which  they  should  grow  until  they  are 
two  or  three  inches  high,  when  they  may 
be  transplanted  to  permanent  positions. 
Seed  beds  or  frames,  if  placed  in  a  shel- 
tered position  against  a  wall  or  fence 
where  they  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun  and  yet  be  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  make  it  possible  to  sow  seeds  one 
or  two  weeks  earlier  than  would  be  advis- 
able in  the  open  garden.  Seeds  planted  in 
this  way  can  be  given  more  attention  than 
when  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
garden. 

The  top  soil  of  your  seed  bed  should  be 
dug  up  and  enriched  with  fertilizer  or 
manure,  then  covered  with  2  or  3  inches 
of  surface  soil  made  of  a  compost  similar 
to  that  used  for  sowing  seeds  indoors.  The 
edge  of  the  bed.  which  has  been  raised 
two  or  three  inches  to  provide  perfect 
drainage,  should  be  held  in  place  with  a 
narrow  board  or  a  row  of  bricks. 

The  seeds  should  be  planted  in  rows 
two  or  three  inches  apart  and  thinned 
out  -if  they  come  up  too  quickly  -until 
ready  to  transplant. 

The  annuals  which  do  not  transplant 
easily  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
bloom  and  thinned  out  later.  Consult 
your  seed  packets  for  varieties. 


6.  Adjust  sterilized  rubber  and  lid. 
wipe  all  fat  from  top  of  jar  and  rubber 
with  clean  cloth,  partly  seal  jars,  and  seal 
cans. 

7.  Process  60  minutes  at  15  pounds 
pressure  in  the  pressure  cooker;  start 
counting  the  time  when  the  pressure  reg- 
isters 15  pounds,  or  process  three  hours 
in  the  hot  water  bath,  counting  the  time 
after  the  water  boils  hard  and  keep  it 
boiling  hard  the  entire  time. 

8.  Remove  from  cooker  or  wash  boiler, 
tighten  lid,  cool,  and  store  in  cool  place 
Do  not  re-tighten  lids  when  cool      Cooj 
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^hen  The  Doctor 

Looks  You  Over 


Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  M.  D. 


An  Easter  Bouquet 

The   three   youngest    members  of  tin 

family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carvd 

Sutton  of  Kcnnedyville,  Marylsnd 


W  «= 


Courtesy  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

Be  Prepared  For  Hot  Weather  With  Canned  Meat 


and  eat  too  much  of  it,  making  the  diet 
unbalanced. 

Can  only  meat  that  is  fresh  and  in 
perfect  condition.  Cooking  will  not  destroy 
the  poison  already  present  in  tainted  meat. 

1 .  Wipe  the  meat  clean  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  cut  in  pieces  for  table  use. 

2.  Brown  the  meat  by  roasting  or  fry- 
ing as  best  suited  to  the  particular  cut 
or  kind  of  meat  being  canned. 

3  Use  one  level  teaspoon  of  salt  to 
each  pint  of  meat. 

4.  Pack  the  meat  hot  in  clean,  hot. 
tested,  sterilized  jars  or  cans,  being 
careful  not  to  pack  too  tightly. 

5.  Rinse  out  roaster  or  frying  pan  with 
a  little  water,  and  add  this  to  jars  or 
cans. 


caits  by  putting  in  cold  water.  Store  in 
cold  place. 

All  canned  meats  must  be  thoroughly 
heated  before  serving. 

Sterilizing  the  meat  by  killing  the 
bacteria  with  heat  is  called  "processing  " 
The  safest  method  of  processing  is  by  the 
steam  pressure  cooker.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  advo- 
cates the  use  of  the  pressure  cooker  for 
the  canning  of  all  non-acid  vegetables, 
meat,  and  poultry. 

Canning  meat  provides  a  variety  of 
meat  throughout  the  year.  Pork,  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  chicken,  rabbit,  soup  stock, 
and  by-products  of  butchering,  such  as 
sausage,  heart,  liver,  and  tongue,  can  and 
should  be  canned  when  available. 


A  Practical  Ideal 

Cooperation  is  a  combination  of  the 
practical  and  the  ideal.  It  offers  ample 
scope  for  putting  into  practice  the  ideas 
of  the  practicil  man  as  well  as  the  ideals 
of  the  idealist  It  is  not  only  the  most 
efficient,  economical  and  practical  way  of 
doing  business  but  when  carried  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion  it  rttco-gnxzca  e<)uality 
and  the  interdependence  of  all  human 
beings  It  provides  a  business  medium 
through  which  progressive  and  socinlly 
minded  men  and  women  with  high  ideals 
can  fmd  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  in 
useful  work.  It  is  revolutionary  in  that  it 
aims  to  bring  about  a  more  equit  ible  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  by  rcturnin?  to  it.i 
members  as  nearly  as  possible  the  full 
value  of  the  product  of  their  labor. 

The  prospect  of  greater  fmancial  returns 
alone  is  not  enough.  Unselfishness,  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  of 
do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,  of  kindness  these 
qualities  make  a  great  and  lasting;  appeal 
to  the  hearts  and  imat^'inations  of  men 
Cooperation  in  its  best  and  truest  sense 
stands  for  all  of  these  A.  J  McPiiail 
(1883-1931). 


Make  Hard  Water  Soft 

for  Washing  Clothes 

A  number  of  materials  are  on  the 
market  for  softening  water  Alkalies,  such 
as  washing  soda  and  lye.  are  the  best; 
borax  and  ammonia  are  not  so  effective 
for  water  softening  as  some  of  the  others, 
but  they  are  less  damaging  to  the  skin  and 
fine  fabrics  if  used  in  excess,  according  to 
Pennsylvania  State  College  clothing  spec- 
ialists. 

Methods  for  softening  water  include: 

1.  For  each  gallon  of  water  use  two 
tablespoons  of  a  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving I  pound  of  washing  soda  in  I 
quart  of  boiling  water.  The  extra  solu- 
tion should  be  kept  in  bottles  with  rubber 
stoppers  as  it  deteriorates  very  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  air. 

2.  For  each  gallon  of  water  use  % 
tablespoon  of  lye  dissolved  in  one  cup  of 
water. 

3.  F-or  each  gallon  of  water  use  one 
tablespoon  of  borax  dissolved  in  one  cup 
of  water. 

If  water  is  very  hard  increase  the 
amount  of  alkali  used.  The  alkali  should 
never  be  used  except  in  solution. 


Putting  Surplus  Milk 

Into  Cottage  Cheeie 

Cottage  cheese  offers  itself  as  oneoltk 
choicest  ingredients  in  vegetable  hU 
making  It  not  only  plays  a  ptit  ■ 
adding  to  the  tastiness  of  the  salad,  W 
the  contrast  of  its  own  whiteness  aguu 
the  reds,  yellows  and  greens  of  varioM 
vegetables  makes  a  striking  appeal  totii 
eye. 

The  making  of  cottage  cheese  ii  aaolt 
story  in  most  farm  homes,  but  for  tlw 
who  may  be  newly  started  in  housekeepo) 
or  who  wish  to  refresh  their  memoria.  tlit 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultiit 
Washington,  D.  C.  publishes  a  freeFira 
ers  Bulletin  No.  1451,  entitled  "Miiaiii 
and  Using  Cottage  Cheese  in  the  Hone 

An  additional  and  good  reason  foe  cul- 
tivating the  taste  of  the  family  for  cottip 
cheese  dishes  now  is  that  it  is  just  anothe 
way  to  "Use  More  Milk  at  I  lome  " 

American  Beauty  Salad 

6  medium  sized  beets  %  tsp.  white  peppe 
'/2  lb   cottage  cheese  '/»  tsp   paprika 
2  tbsp.  cream  Mayonnaise 

Lettuce 
Wash  beets  and  cook  in  boiling  wlteii 
water  until  tender.  Remove  skin*  i«l 
chill.  Scoop  out  the  centers.  Seaaon  thf 
cottage  cheese  with  the  pepper  and  W 
rika  and  add  salt  if  not  already  vM 
sufficiently.  Moisten  with  the  cream  Fl 
the  beets  with  the  mixture  Garnish  witl 
bits  of  beet  taken  from  the  center,  ai 
place  on  beds  of  crisp  lettuce.  Serve  wiO 
mayonnaise. 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Chive  Sandwich* 
Mix  2  tbsp.  chopped  chives  or  onioM 
with  each  cup  of  cottage  cheese.  n«« 
with  mayonnaise  between  lettuce  !*»»* 
one  leaf  next  to  each  slice  of  butter* 
bread. 


Chicken  fat  is  particularly  useful  i« 
making  cakes  that  have  a  decided  fltvi" 
such  as  chocolate,  spice,  or  caramel  caw 


"Favorite  Recipes 
From  Our  Readers 


2  c.  sugar 
2  c.  flour 


Water  Sponge 

3  eggs.  I)eaten  separai 
I  tsp.  baking  powder 


itdy 


V, 


74  c. 


hot  water 


Beat  sugar  thoroughly  with  egg  y'*' 
Add  hot  water,  and  lastly,  flour.  «'''*' 
with  baking  power. 

"Gran'ma"  JacobJYobdy, 
Annville.  Lebanon  Co.. '» 


1  have  just  been 
reading   an    old 
rlRiry         The    man 
who  wrote  it  was  in 
college  with  a  bro- 
ther.       Both    gave 
every     promise     of 
brilliant    service 
when    college    days 
were  done.  In  about 
a    year    the    family 
ihocked   to   learn    that    the   brother 
"**,  victim  of   tuberculosis   and   death 
'Z^  him  about  a  year  before  gradua- 
.       The  writer  of  the  diary  graduated 
L,,  wccumbed    to    the   disease    about    a 
^  later  after  a  brave  effort  to  take  Ins 
ptce  in  the  world. 

The  aource  of  the  disease  has  always 
beffl  •  mystery  in  that  family  of  sturdy 
^tage:  outdoor  farm  life  a,  boys 
^  no  trace  of  the  disease  to  be  handed 
4^  in  the  families.  Now  after  years  the 
oiadiary  unravels  the  mystery  Evidently 
there  were  students  in  the  college  with 
tbediaease  and  their  "beloved  president 
vMill  and  died  during  this  time. 

It  i«  just  about  seventy  years  since  this 
old  diary  was  written   giving   the   tragic 
bappenings.      Since    then    Dr.    Koch    has 
dacovered     the      germ      producing     this 
JaeMe    We  know  how  to  meet  it  and  the 
ce  to  be  observed;  but  are  we  doing  it> 
Are  you  observing  the  danger  signals > 
1 -Too  easily  tired 
2— Loss  of  weight 
3 -Indigestion 
4-Cough  that  hangs  on 
These  symptoms  do  not   mean   that   a 
penoo  haa  tuberculosis,  but  any  of  these 
m  warning  to  be  heeded  by  going  to  a 
pbyjician  for  a  thorough  examination. 

In  tearching  for  a  remedy  to  combat 
tuberculosis  and  for  symptoms  of  diseases 
which  might  be  early  recognized:  the 
Nitional  Tuberculosis  Association  plan- 
aed  for  a  periodic  health  examination 
WJi  you  take  time  to  look  in  your  dic- 
tionary and  see  just  what  "periodic" 
means?  I  hope  it  means  for  you  an 
eumination  regularly.  Not  because  you 
tn  "ill",  not  because  you  "are  just 
crawling  around",  but  because,  when  you 
irt  feeling  your  best  the  regular  time  has 
come  when  you  plan  to  see  your  physician, 
•lid  10  you  go.  Do  not  let  your  doctor 
put  you  off  with  the  remark,  "why.  you 
ilonotneed  me.  you  look  fine",  etc  ,  and 
three  monrhs  later  be  laid  low  with  a 
condition  that  ought  to  have  been  detected 
•a  months  before 

Yea,  I  have  often  heard.  "I  am  afraid 
to  go  to  my  doctor,  1  do  not  want  to 
loow  what  ails  me."  And  a  year  later 
•hey  were  a  hospital  patient  undergoing 
•  Krious  operation. 

The    time    planned     by     the    National 
Tuberculosis   Association    for    health    ex 
unination  month  is  April  this  year 

Would  that  1  could  give  you  here  an 
illuitration  as  emphatically  as  1  first 
•"Mrd  it.  There  were  three  chairs  One 
"'  the  chairs  had  borne  a  heavy  weight 
wd  was  strained  in  one  joint.  A  little 
jlwand  time  to  harden  and  the  chair  was 
"good  as  new  again.  The  second  chair 
^^  not  been  cared  for  after  its  first 
•'f»in  and  a  few  weak  places  were  present ; 
^^  with  care  in  mending  by  an  expert 
"*:hanic  and  much  time  taken,  it  was 
"wde  fairly  gfx>d  again  The  third  chair 
''*<'  teen  neglected:  neither  the  first  or 
""wd  strains  had  receiver!  any  care  and 
"now  was  loose  in  each  joint  Cilue  would 
■*'  Hold  for  any  length  of  time;  screws 


and   nails   would   s<K,n   work   loose   again, 
only    to    be    tightened    and    come    loose 

atrain.  .„-*., 

Can  this  be  applied  to  peopled  When 
first  not  up  to  par  the  physician  fixes  us 
without  much  delay  and  trouble:  but  not 
attended  to  until  more  need  occurs  there- 
is  much  dosing;  with  much  time  si)cnt 
resting;  days  and  even  w<«ks  getting 
back  to  normal.  The  third  example  we 
all  know:  the  people  who  meant  to  go 
but  were  too  busy  and  put  it  off.  They 
were  ashamed  to  have  their  friends  know 
they  thought  they  were  not  well  and  had 
many  excuses. 

The  Periodic  Health  Examination  was 
started  to  rid  of  of  that  scourge,      tuber- 
culosis.   Today  we  know: 
Tuberculosis  is  not  hereditary 

1  -can  be  cured  if  taken  in  time 

2  can  he  prevented 

3  early  diagnosis  is  all  important 
But  what  of  that  first   heart   strain:   a 

kidney  condition  that  care  will  cure:  or  the 
small  lump  that  is  worrying  you  and  you 
will  tell  no  one>  There  are  so  many  ail- 
ments that  care  will  cure,  while  neglect 
will  bring  hours  of  anxiety  and  suffering. 
Do  not  compel  yourself  to  do  certain 
duties  when  you  feel  it  is  impossible;  find 
out  why  you  feel  as  you  do.  and  have  an 
examination. 

Remember  that  PREVIINTION  is  the 
key  note  of  the  hour.  A  100%  body 
requires: 

1  food— right  kinds  and  amounts 

2  fresh  air     best  gotten  by  walking 

3  sleep     exercise  and  rest 

4  cheerfulness 

5  —cleanliness 

6  periodic  health  examination 


Molasses  has  more  food  value  than 
sugar  and  goes  well  in  gingerbread  and 
cookies,  or  on  griddle  cakes  and  waffles. 

The  oil  in  canned  salmon  is  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  D,  one  of  the  vitamins 
needed  for  the  health  of  teeth  and  l)oncs. 
Pink  salmon  is  much  cheapei  than  re<l, 
and  has  practically  the  same  food  value 

A  young  wife,  wishing  to  announce  the 
birth  of  her  first  child  to  a  friend  in  a 
distant  city,  telegraphed:  "Isaiah  9:6" 
Which  passage  begins,  "For  unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  " 
Her  friend,  not  familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, said  to  her  husband:  "Margi  ret 
evidently  has  a  boy  who  weighs  nme 
pounds  and  six  ounces,  but  why  on  earth 
did  they  n.me  him  Isaiah)"  The  Con- 
gregationalism 

Without  Organization 

The  tr.igedy  of  poor  marketing  A 
little  midwest  town.  In  front  of  a  store 
a  blackboard  showing  what  is  being  paid 
for  produce. 

Eggs  II  cents  a  dozen  What  come  in 
are  of  various  colors  and  quality,  and  many 
of  them  dirty 

frying  chickens  7  to  9  cents  a  pound. 

Roosters  2  cents  a  pound. 

Ducks  3  cents  a  pound. 

There  is  no  cooperative  The  farms  take 
wh.tt  is  offered. 

An  occasiond  thoughtful  farmer  wants 
to  know  why  it  is  that  California  producers 
get  more,  and  why  they  can  ship  their 
eggs  to  New  ^'ork  to  get  a  premium)  - 
John  E    Pickett  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


If  You  Have  a  Radio 


LISTEN  IN  TO  THE 


>i  n    ■  1 


HH 


Uairy  touncii  rriaay  morning 

Broadcasts 

Over  Station  WLIT 

at  9:15  A.  M. 


Subjects: 

April     7th     "Feeding  a  Family  for  $6.00" 
April  14th     "Cereals" 
April  21  St— "Feeding  a  Family  for  $8.00" 
April  28th     "Menu  Planning" 

(This  series  of  fifteen-minute  radio  broadcasts  is 
given  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  While  it  is  a  part  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
to  aid  in  maintaining  the  consumption  of  milk  in  the 
city,  the  talks  will  contain  information  and  recipes  of 
interest  to  any  housekeeper.) 


If  You Ve  Feeling  a  Little  Sorry 

For  Yourself — Read  These  Letters 

(llditors  Note:     These  are  actual  letters  written  to  a 
Philadelphia  Insurance  Company) 


Minnesota. 

Deiir  Sir: 

Your  letter  at  hand  Am  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  As  to  my  health.  I  am 
in  the  best  of  health  but  since  I  have  been 
on  the  farm  the  last  two  years,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  make  ends  meet.  19  J I  was 
such  a  dry  year  I  had  to  buy  feed  to 
carry  me  over  and  in  1932  the  price  on 
farm  products  is  simply  intolerable  Oats 
8c  per  bu  .  wheat  38c.  corn  10c.  barley 
2lc.  hogs  V/ic  per  lb  .  cattle  I  and  I'/zc. 
1  low  in  the  world  can  you  expect  a  man 
to  pay  $1.20  per  acre  tax  and  5'/4%  inter- 
est? You  cannot  produce  hogs  less  than 
7c.  and  cattle  al)out   lOc  as  I  figure  it. 

This  fall.  I  had  to  give  a  chattel  mort- 
gage on  everything  I  got  for  a  little  over 
$300.  I  have  17  head  cattle.  4  good  young 
burses.  45  i)igs  and  hogs,  a  few  sheep, 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  aV)out  1,000 
bu.  grain  besides  25  acres  corn  and  26 
loads  hay.  Now  when  spring  comes, 
I  have  my  taxes  about  $47.  inter- 
est $91.44  and  $100  on  the  principal  to 
pay,  but  at  the  present  price,  what  I 
intend  to  sell  will  never  bring  that  much 
and  I  am  afraid  they  will  take  everything 
1  have  That  is  why  I  can't  pay  life  in- 
surance I  wish  I  could  keep  it  What 
would  you  suggest  for  me  to  do?  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  losing  all   I   have. 

Kansas. 

Dear  .Sirs: 

January  3rd  and  one  more  interest  note 
due  on  our  little  farm  which  makes  three 


not  paid  We  are  at  our  wit's  end.  Have 
a  nice  lot  of  corn  but  the  price  is  only  I  3c 
at  the  elevator  and  when  you  take  off  2c 
for  shucking  and  Ic  for  shelling,  it  leaves 
only  lOc.  Top  hogs  at  St.  Joe  are  $2.80 
but  we  cannot  raise  all  top  hogs  and  the 
price  on  packing  sows  and  others  is  less. 
Mr.  B.  and  one  hand  put  in  and  tended 
32  A  of  oats  and  1 55  A  of  com  last  spring. 
The  hand  was  here  from  March  16  to 
August  17,  then  we  did  the  work  alone. 
I  helped  with  the  chores  and  Mr.  B.  sowed 
92  A.  of  wheat  himself. 

We  have  our  own  corn  made  into  corn- 
meal  and  our  own  wheat  into  graham,  buy 
no  prepared  breakfast  food  as  we  feel  it 
is  too  expensive.  Make  my  own  laundry 
soap,  eat  very  few  eggs,  but  trade  them 
for  things  we  have  to  have.  I  don't  care 
for  tea  or  coffee  without  sugar,  so  don't 
use  either  and  save  that  much. 

We  haven't  been  to  a  show  or  anything 
that  requires  a  paid  admission  for  over 
three  years. 

The  last  pair  of  dress  shoes  I  bought 
three  years  ago,  and  Mr  B.  got  his  last 
pair  four  years  ago.  As  soon  as  we  get 
home,  we  put  on  our  old  clothes,  so  as  to 
make  the  good  ones  last  as  long  as  possible. 
I  do  get  the  blues  sometimes  and  then 
when  I  see  the  beautiful  sunrise  each  morn- 
ing as  I  wash  the  breakfast  dishes  and  see 
the  gorgeous  colors  that  the  dear  Lord 
paints  in  the  sky.  1  take  new  heart  and 
am  thankful  we  have  each  other  and 
health  and  strength. 
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MILK    PRODUCEKS    REVIEW 


Farmers  And  The  Money  Question 


requests.  During  the  latter  part  of 
February  and  early  March  many  did 
convert  their  deposits  into  gold  or  other 
money,  with  the  result  that  nineteen 
days  after  the  Michisan  bank  holiday 
was  declared  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
confidence  was  so  shattered  and  with- 
drawals of  gold  and  other  money  from 
banks  were  so  heavy  that  President 
Roosevelt  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
forthwith  declared  a  bank  holiday  to 
prevent  the  further  drain  of  gold  and 
other  money  from  the  banking  system. 
With  almost  miraculous  rapidity  confi- 
dence was  again  restored  in  our  banking 
system  by  the  opening  of  "sound  banks." 


BANK  CREDIT 


omfR  COIM     ^ 

AM5fAP«ll  MONtY 

GOLD 


I%9 


1933 


FIGURE  2     Approximate    Amounts  of    Cold 
Pap«r  Money,  and  Bank  Credit  in  the  Uni- 
ted States      1929andl933.  (Oillionis  uf  [dollars) 

Although  there  was  more  gold  and 
paper  money  in  the  United  States  in 
1933  than  in  1929,  the  increase  was 
more  than  offset  by  shrinkage  in  bank 
deposits. 

During  the  first  five  days  following  the 
opening  on  March  1 3  of  most  of  the 
banks  in  large  cities  nearly  one-third  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  hoarded  gold  was 
returned  to  the  system. 

The  Inflation  Question 
In  the  preceding  discussion  we  have 
indicated  briefly  that,  when  considered 
separately,  neither  the  volume  of  gold  in 
the  United  States  nor  the  volume  of  total 
money  are  closely  related  to  business 
activity,  or  to  what  is  often  spoken  of  as 
periods  of  pros[>erity  and  depression. 
We  have  yet  to  consider  the  relation  of 
the  volume  of  credit  to  business  activity, 
or  rather,  since  bank  credit  far  exceeds 
gold  and  other  money,  the  relation  of  the 
combined  supply  of  credit  and  money  to 
the  general  level  of  commodity  prices. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  since  the  total 
volume  of  bank  credit  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  volume  of  money,  the  chief 
role  is  played  by  bank  credit.  We  know 
that  in  normal  times  about  90  per  cent 
of  all  business  operations  are  transacted 
by  the  use  of  bank  checks. 

We  generally  recognize  the  relation  of 
the  supply  of  a  single  commodity  to 
changes  in  the  price  of  that  commodity. 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  money  and  credit 
available  may  change  prices  of  all  com- 
modities without  any  marked  change  in 
their  supply.  For  example,  during  the 
World  War  our  gold  supplies  increased 
greatly  because  the  heavy  foreign  demand 
for  commodities  brought  us  gold  in 
payment.  At  the  same  time  the  volume 
of    paper    money    in    circulation    was    in- 


F.  P.  Weaver  and  F.  F.  Lininger 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

creased  enormously  through  operations 
incident  to  financing  the  war.  This  was 
an  instance  when  increased  demand  for 
commodities,  together  with  increased 
supplies  of  gold  and  paper  money,  caused 
a  rise  in  commodity  prices.  Of  these 
causes,  the  iacreased  supply  of  money 
was  by  far  the  most  important.  Commod- 
ity prices  rose  two  and  one-half  times  as 
high  as  they  were  before  the  war,  or  in 
other  words,  we  had  "inflation",  due  to 
the  increasing  of  money  and  credit  more 
rapidly  than  the  increase  in  production 
of  goods. 

In  1925  total  bank  credit  was  47 
billions.  By  1929  it  had  expanded  to 
53  billions,  and  at  the  peak  four  or  five 
billions  more.  Commodity  prices  did 
not  rise,  despite  a  heavy  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  for  goods.  I  lowever, 
this  expansion  of  credit  did  make  its 
appearance  in  another  form  of  price 
rise,  namely,  security  prices.  And  we 
had  the  1929  stock  market  boom.  These 
two  examples  refer  to  periods  in  which 
an  expansion  of  money  and  credit  brought 
about  some  form  of  price  rise. 

Consider  now  the  deflation  of  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years.  Between  1929 
and  1933  money  stock  increased  nearly 
a  billion  dollars,  but  bank  credit  de- 
creased fifteen  billion  dollars.  The  net 
reduction  of  money  and  credit  was 
fourteen  billion  dollars  (Fig.  2),  and  prices 
fell  rapidly.  Contributing  to  this  fall  in 
prices,  of  course,  was  a  reduction  in 
both  the  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
for  goods. 

It  must  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  say 
that  changes  in  the  volume  of  money 
and  credit  in  existence,  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  of  their  use,  do  at  certain  times 
and  over  relatively  short  periods  cause 
changes  in  commodity  prices.  It  must 
also  be  added  that  in  certain  instances 
changes  in  the  volume  of  money  and 
credit  are  not  causes,  but  are  results  of 
price  changes.  For  example,  in  certain 
situations  rising  commodity  markets  cause 
business  men  to  seek  new  bank  loans,  and 
expansion  of  credit  results. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  supply 
of  gold  must  bear  a  relation  to  paper 
money.  Federal  Reserve  Notes  are  backed 
by  "Commercial  Paper"  (notes  and  drafts 
arising  in  business  transactions),  and  at 
least  40  per  cent  by  gold.  It  has  been 
chiefly  by  increasing  these  notes  that 
the  supply  of  money  has  been  expanded 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Last  year,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  commercial  paper, 
the  Glass-Stcagall  Amendment  permitted 
the  use  of  government  bonds  instead  of 
commercial  paper  backing.  The  emer- 
gency banking  legislation  permits  the 
expansion  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes 
backed  by  sound  collateral,  and  on  March 
16  two  billion  dollars  of  these  notes  had 
been  printed,  but  on  that  date  only 
$6,840,999  of  this  new  paper  money  had 
been  put  into  circulation. 

It  has  just  been  shown  how  prices  may 
rise  or  fail  because  for  certain  short  periods 
of  time  the  volume  of  money  in  relation 
to  gold  may  increase  or  decrease  and 
also  because  in  times  of  encouraging  busi- 
ness outlook  business  men  and  investors 
borrow  freely  and  thus  expand  bank  credit 
while  at  other  times  the  volume  of  bank 
deposits  dwindle,  due  to  lack  of  borrowing. 
Over  long  periods  of  time,  however,  there 
is  a  very  close  relationship  between  world 
monetary  gold  supply  and  price  levels 
(Fig.  3).  This  is  true  because  under 
monetary  systems  based  on  a  definite 
weight  of  gold  as  the  unit  of  money  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  credit  and 


pap>er  money  can  be  expanded  in  relation 
to  the  gold  supply.  In  times  like  1920 
and  1929,  when  the  total  of  pap>er  money 
and  bank  credit  reached  a  volume  of  over 
fourteen  times  the  amount  of  gold  back 
of  them,  the  limit  of  safety  was  exceeded. 
This  limit  is  normally  around  1 0  or  1 2  to  I . 
It  seems  rather  clear  then  that  the 
much  desired  rise  in  commodity  prices 
might  come  through  increase  of  paper 
money  and  through  expansion  of  bank 
credit  if  a  future  level  was  assured  high 
enough  to  encourage  borrowing  for  busi- 
ness purposes.    This  procedure  could  raise 
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FIGURE  3  -Wholesale  Pricas  in  Encland  Com- 
pared   with    the    Ratio    of    Monetary    Gold 

Stocks  to  Physical  Volume  of  Production. 

For  over  100  years  English  prices  were  world 
prices. 

Inflation  and  deflation  may  pull  prices  away 
from  their  normal  relation  to  gold  temporarily 
but  over  a  long  period  of  time  tne  relationship  is 
very  close. 

prices  for  any  considerable  time  only  to 
the  level  that  world  gold  supplies  would 
support  without  exceeding  the  10  or  12 
to  I  factor  of  safety.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  weight  of  gold  in  the  dollar  were 
reduced  to  anywhere  from  12  to  16  grains 
per  dollar,  instead  of  23.22  grains  as  under 
the  present  law.  a  [permanently  higher  level 
of  prices  could  be  maintained  with  the 
same  amount  of  gold.  In  such  a  case 
prices  would  not  be  stabilized  any  more 
than  on  the  present  base  but  they  would 
fluctuate  above  and  below  a  higher  level. 
In  either  case  the  ratio  of  farmers'  in- 
comes to  debts,  taxes  and  rents  would 
increase,  and  during  the  period  of  rising 
to  the  new  level  their  incomes  would  even 
increase  more  than  the  costs  of  farming  or 
the  cost  of  living. 


More  Milch  Cows 

The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  2  years 
old  and  over  kept  for  milch  on  farms 
January  I,  1933,  is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  25,136,000  head.  This  was  an  increase 
of  2.7  per  cent  over  the  number  a  year 
earlier  and  6.6  per  cent  more  than  the 
number  on  January  I,  1931.  The  estimate 
is  based  on  reports  received  from  crop 
correspondents  and  sp>ecial  dairy  reporters. 

The  number  of  yearling  heifers  kept  for 
milch  cows  on  January  I  is  estimated  at 
4,641 .000  head.  This  is  a  decrease  of  about 
I  per  cent  from  the  number  on  hand  a 
year  ago  and  a  decrease  of  nearly  3  per 
cent  from  the  record  number  two  years 
ago. 

The  estimates  show  about  18.5  yearling 
heifers  on  hand  for  each  100  milch  cows. 
Ordinarily  about  18  heifers  per  100  cows 
are  raised  each  year  to  offset  culling  and 
death  losses.  In  1931  and  1932,  however, 
the  proportion  of  the  cows  culled  was 
the  lowest  for  which  records  are  available. 

This  low  rate  of  culling  has  been  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows  remaining  on 
farms.  Records  of  tiie  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  indicate  that  the  rate  of  culling 
has  continued  low  during  recent  months. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  number 
of  milch  cows  is  still  increasing,  though  at 
a  slower  rate  than  in  the  last  three  years. 


The  "M  &  E"  Refrig- 
erator a  Strictly  Home 
Product  Made  in  Pennj. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  of  all  A, 
thousands  of  manufacturing  plants  in  tL 
City  of  Philadelphia  whose  diversity 
manufacturies  so  exceeds  that  of  » 
other  city  in  the  country  as  to  have  m* 
for  it  the  n«m»>  of  "  Worlcslir>r>  r>(  A_.  ■ 
there  should  be  only  a  few  score  wkik 
Genesis  dates  back  as  much  as  «  y 
century;  one  of  those  on  this  list  is  t|» 
Merchant  &  Evans  Co.,  the  maken  of 
the  "M  &  F"  electric  automatic  refrinn. 
tor  line.  This  firm  started  businen  ■ 
1866  when  Clarke  Merchant,  educated ii 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  began  ootol 
the  first  successful  manufacturies  o(  ti. 
plate  and  sheet  metal  in  the  couatn 
Merchant's  nationally  known  brandi  oj 
tinplate  were  the  material  from  whiti 
grandma's  everlasting  ham  boilers  igj 
kitchen  utensils  were  made  neurly  tktet 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  and  fonud 
the  roofs,  guttering  and  down  spoutigj 
tens  of  thousands  of  those  old  structuts 
built  in  the  70's  and  SO's. 

The  same  old  brand  of  Quaker  quality, 
built  on  the  principal  of  "un  honest  pn. 
duct  at  un  honest  price",  that  for  upwa;4 
of  two-thirds  of  a  century  has  gone  Into 
these  old  standard  products  made  by  tki 
old  Philadelphia  firm  is  now  lieing  put 
into  the  refrigeration  machines  for  tin 
mechanical  and  automatic  cooling  of  tlw 
milk. 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co.  are  not  muo. 
facturers  of  refrigeration  in  a  nation-wide 
sense;  they  do  not  pretend  to  manufactuit 
on  a  mass  production  ba.sis  on  thescaltgf 
the  great  national  producers.  They  m. 
and  intend  to  remain,  the  conservative, 
old-fashioned  Quaker  concern  they  !)«« 
always  been  who  design  carefully,  buiU 
conservatively,  expand  slowly  but  surely. 
and  take  care  of  their  customers  in  [k 
old-fashioned,  thorough-going  manner tbit 
has  given  satisfaction  and  supremely 
first-class  goods  to  their  trade,  at  fur 
prices,  for  three  generations  of  Americin 
business. 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co.  sells  direct  to 
its  dealers  at  factory  prices.  They  select 
these  factory  representatives  by  the  "h«M 
picked"  method.  They  get  the  belt 
reputed  and  the  most  experienced  sad 
dependable  people  avail.ible  in  the  loffiol 
centers  for  field  distribution;  then  they 
give  them  thorough  training,  in  the  M 
(t  E"  workshops,  to  e(|uip  them  (or 
efficient  installation  and  field  service  to 
the  people  who  buy  their  products.  Tne>e 
dealers,  held  within  limits  of  a  fair  profit. 
deal  directly  with  the  farmer  who  neea« 
milk-cooling  equipment.  When  a  farmer 
buys  "M  &  E"  refrigeration  he  gets  • 
guarantee  which  has  stood  inviolate  w 
sixty-six  years. 

Observations  briefly  summarized  the 
reasons  why  the  "M  6c  E"  products  have, 
after  long  and  thorough-going  investijs- 
tion  at  first-hand,  received  the  unqualiliw 
approval  and  endorsement  of  the  m* 
in  authority  in  the  great  milk  distributing 
companies.  They  should  appeal  to  the 
men  who  own  the  herds  that  produce  the 
milk.  What  better  or  safer  policy  can  they 
follow  than  to  patronize  their  home 
concerns  whose  employees  arc  the  con- 
sumers of  their  milk? 


The  hen  that  lays  1 50  eggs  a  year  » 
worth  three  times  as  much  as  a  hen  that 
lays  90  eggs,  according  to  a  Minnesot» 
report. 
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Ijy  Analyses  Before 
Purchasing  Dairy  Feeds 

n,e  dairyman    who    buys    feed    most 

mically.  an''  '"  «"  '^"'"^  feduces  his 

'!!iuction  costs,  is  the  one  who  buys  on 

jTbas"  of  the  nutrients  for  the  money 

"ThiJ  basis  for  making  purchases  can 
^  ,  be  followed  in  New  Jersey,  accord- 

IC  S  Morrow,  associate  extension 
:;:  dairyman  at  the  State  College  of 

.  .  NI»w  Rriinswick.  because  the 
Sote  feed  law  re<iuires  that  certam  com- 

I  feed  ingredients  and  all  ready- 
'^^  commercial  rations  must  bear 
tttementa  showing  the  guaranteed  m.ni- 
U  percentages  of  protein  and  fat    and 

j^  maximum  percentage  of  fibre  ngre- 
j^ts  of  mixed  feeds  also  must  Ije  listed. 
Dairy  rations  and  supplemental  feeds 
„  commonly  spoken  of  in  terms  of  their 
,„,ein  content".  Mr.  Morrow  explains. 
Protem  is  generally  the  most  expensive 
.ytnent  in  a  dairy  ration.  Since  protein 
a  lacking  in  ordinary  farm  feeds  in 
wihcient  amounts  for  economical  milk 
p^uction  when  low  protein  roughages 
i„  fed.  it  must  be  secured  in  purchased 
commercial  feeds. 

"An  example  of  the  difference  m  the 
tort  of  the  protein  unit  of  two  protein 
wpplemental  feeds  is  a  case  recently  noted 
.here  both  feeds  were  selling  at  the  same 
Iflceper  100  pounds.  One  feed  contained 
iboit  10  pounds  more  of  total  protein 
ps  100  pounds  of  the  feed  than  did  the 
g(jier  The  substitution  of  the  higher 
protein  feed  would  effect  considerable 
Bving  in  the  cost  of  the  entire  ration. 
Certain  feeds  such  as  cottonseed  meal 
vuy  in  protein  content.  By  observing 
tlie  guaranteed  analysis  as  given  on  the 
Ug.  the  dairyman  can  determine  what  he 

II  buying 
"Feed    represents     the     largest     single 

iittor  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk       It 

II I  factor  which  is  subject  to  quick  and 
ile&nite  changes  and  one  which  lies  to  a 
ireit  extent  within  the  control  of  the 
(■dividual  dairyman.  A  saving  in  feed 
ctNti,  no  matter  how  small,  is  quickly 
lActed  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk." 
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Importance  of  Temp- 
erature to  Dairymen 

Lack  of  ccx>ling  or  improper  cooling  is 
the  chief  cause  of  milk  returned  to  pro- 
ducers from  plants  Also  the  majority  of 
high  bacteria  counts  that  cause  loss  of 
premiums  and  poor  quality  milk  is  usual'v 
cau8e<l  by  the  same  lack  of  proper  cooling 
facilities. 

If  milk  is  not  immediately  cooled  to 
the  proper  temperature,  bacteria  develops 
ranidlv.  It  IS  statetl  that  a  single  bacteria 
in  fresh  warm  milk  will  multiply  live 
hundre<i  times  in  a  five-hour  period 

Knowing  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
milk  that  is  entirely  free  from  bacter.a 
and  that  the  average  number  of  bacteria 
in  freshly  drawn  milk,  produced  under  the 
regular  sanitary  metluxls  on  the  farm  is 
l>etween  20.000  and  30.000  per  cc,  we  can 
realize  that  if  this  same  milk  was  not 
immediately  cooled  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture that  in  a  period  of  four  to  five  hours 
we  would  have  milk  with  a  bacterial  count 
of  10.000,000  to  15,000,000  per  c  c.  This 
excessive  growth  of  bacteria  in  milk 
causes  it  to  become  of  such  inferior  quality 
that  if  it  is  not  rejected  at  the  receiving 
plant,  and  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  milk 
of  good  quality  that  has  been  immediately 
ccxjied.  this  good  quality  milk  also  loses 
its  keeping  qualities,  having  an  off  flavor 
and  an  objectionable  odor  and  taste. 

Sometimes  these  poor  qualities  are  not 
noticed,  once  this  poor  milk  is  accepted 
at  the  receiving  plant,  until  the  consumer 
finds  that  the  bottle  of  milk  or  cream  she 
has  received  is  objectionable  to  her 
This  usually  results  in  the  loss  of  that 
customer. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  rapid  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  in  the  milk,  and  thus 
improve  the  quality  of  our  product  and 
save  the  financial  loss  of  having  milk 
returned  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  warm 
or  has  "off"  flavor  or  odor,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  producer  have  some  method  to 
immediately  cool  his  milk  to  the  proper 
temperature,  and  facilities  to  store  it  so 
that  it  will  be  maintained  at  this  low 
temperature,  until  delivered  to  the  re- 
ceiving plant.      Dairymen's  League  News. 


The  automobile,  unknown  thirty  ye«r« 
ago,  is  responsible  for  alxiut  half  'he 
county  tax  and  three-fourths  of  the  town 
tax  spent  for  roads  in  1932. 


Rutgers  Cow  New 

U.S.,  N.J.  Champion 

A  1,132-pound,  two-year-old  I  lolstein 
tW  in  ten  months  produced  nearly  fifteen 
times  her  own  weight  in  milk  is  the  new 
United  States  and  New  Jersey  champion 
lor  milk  and  butterfat  production  in  the 
cius  for  two-year-old  cows,  milked  three 
times  daily,  it  was  reported  here  today 

The  new  champion  is  Rutgers  I  lartog 
Onniby  Nellie,  one  of  the  I  lolsteins  in 
^  herd  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station. 
Her  championship  record,  as  reported  by 
liieHolstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
«.  ii  15.487.7  pounds  of  milk  and  495  7 
Powjds  of  butterfat.  This  record  exceeds 
I>y2,298  3  pounds  of  milk  and  8.5  pounds 
«  butterfat  the  former  New  Jersey  and 
United  States  championship  records  made 
■veral  years  ago  by  Rutgers  Concordia 
Cttherine,  another  1  lolstein  in  the  herd 
"'  'I*  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ex 
Stttion. 

'«  making  this  new  championship 
fKord  Rutgers  I  lartog  Ormsby  Nellie 
"iMumed  a  total  of  5.490  pounds  of 
niin.  3.650  pounds  of  beet  pulp  and  1 .525 
fwindsol  hay  or  10.375  pounds  of  feed  to 
Pfoduce  more  than  I  5,000  pounds  of  milk 
According  to  Walter  R  Robbers,  supcr- 
"tendent  of  advanced  registry  at  the 
^  Jersey  Agricultural  ELxpcriment 
^tion,  Rutgers  I  lartog  Ormsby  Nellie  is 
'*'<>'  »  long  line  of  high-producing  dairy 
j*""*!"  "The  championship  record  she 
■«  published",  he  said,  "is  the  result  of 
^"^  breeding  and  testing  for  advanced 
•Witry." 
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Tke  Old  FasIM  |  STERILIZE 

Scalding  oj  Milkui}:;  

Utensils  is  Wiislefnl 


TuliPH  more  I  inn-,  rosin 
nior<'  uihI  is  not  as  rf- 
fj'flivt'   as    iIm'    moilrrii 
way  of  Hlt-rili/.iiin. 
Ity  Muriha  C.ranv 


MAI<ril\  C|{\NK 
liilhority  «<"  t'lirin 
llinnv  f.rrmorriir* 


1  Oilors,  otl'-flavor  :in<i 
(]uick-siiurmL'  ot  iiiilK 
arc  caused  by  bacte- 
ria rt-mainini;  ami 
imiitijiiyiiiy  in  uten- 
sils atttr  the  usual 
washing.  Therefore, 
the  (lestni^ing  "' 
ttiese  bacteria  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  olil  fashioneil 
way  <if  sealilinjj  milk 
mi;  utensils  is  a  waste 
of  time  anil  effort  be- 
eaiise  the  water  does 
not  stav  hot  loiii; 


WAY 


cnouj^'h  to  destroy 
these  harmful  bactcria-^in  fact,  warm  water 
encourages  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

In  the  I'nite.l  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice Milk  Or.linance  aiul  Code,  on  sterill/.i 
tion,  vou  will  tiiul,  "The  U.ilmg  water 
treatment  shall  not  be  accel'teil  as  satisfac- 
tory compliance  unless  the  utensils  are 
comi-letelv  immerseil  for  at  least  I  minutes 
in  water  at  170  ikrrees  !•'.  tlirouuhour  the 
neriod  of  immersion.  I'ouring  hot,  or  so- 
called  'boiling  water'  from  vessel  to  vessel 
is  not  a.leiiuate  and  shall  not  be  .-icceptcd. 

Ih'ul  MviIuhIs  lery 

The  cost  of  the  fuel  the  iiaiiuer  of  hamlling 
iMiiling  water,  ami  the  time  re<iuired  tor 
heating  the  water,  are  all  eliminated  in  the 
modern  »-K  Way  of  sterilizing. 

The  H  K  I'lan  costs  alxmt  one  cent  per 
dav  for  the  averaiie  dairy  farm,  and  is  the 
simplest  and  most  etfective  farm  mettvul 
of  sterili/inu.  No  new  e.impment  is  re- 
.luired  .  ..simplv  add  t\\<)  t.il)les(X)onstul  <> 
B-K  to  each  gallon  of  water  and  rinse  all 
surfaces  of  utetisils  just  l)c-fore  using  Iwth 
night  and  morning. 

yote  lo  Poultry  Kaisers 

Last  year's  rec<ir<l  death  rate  among  baby 
chicks  in.licates  that  respirati.ry  dise.ises 
are  on  the  increase.  Ihe  B-K  IM;">  "|  •'■'."'- 
try  S.initation  has  proven  highly  ettective 
in  fiuhting  the  spread  of  contagious  |)oii  try 
diseases.  1  horoughlv  disintect  all  poultry 
ami  brooder  houses  with  H-K  by  spraynvj 
and  adil  B-k  to  all  drinking  water. 


Laboratory  tests  and  20  years  of  actual 
exiieriencc  have  absolutely  proven  that  B-K 
can  be  depended  upon  to  destroy  the  bacteria 
in  milking;  utensils  that  causes  odors,  oflf-fiavor 
and  quick-souring  of  milk. 

B-K  is  guaranteed  always  uniform  in  qual- 
ity and  positive  in  results  because  a  competent 
staff  of  chemists  and  bacteriologists  supervise 
its  manufacture  and  make  daily  tests  for  qual- 
ity and  stability. 

Sterilize  the  proven  B-K  Way.  Don't  take 
chances  with  unproven  substitutes.  No  other 
sterilizer  can  offer  guaranteed  stability  and 
efficiency  in  killing  germs  on  contact,  backed 
by  20  years  of  actual  experience. 

For  yaluable  FRF.E   Booit 

"Bfller  Diiiry  Pri>Jutn"and 

"Poultry  Health  and  Poultry  Profin" 

mrile  lo: 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

447   Dickinaon  St.  Madison,  Wis. 


In  Liquid  or 
Powder  Form 


H-  K  Powder  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  can  be  added 
dirfi-tlolhe  water  for  ster- 
ili/ing  and  ditinfrcting,  or 
made  into  a  alock  solution  jnd  u-rd  as  per  directions 
for  B-K  I  iquid . . .  Many  »iill  prefer  H-K  Liquid  because 
the  new  low  price  makes  it  very  inexpensive  to  ua*. 


Holstein  Makes 

National  Record 

Mahwin  Johanna  Ethel,  a  registered 
senior  three-year-old  I  lolstein  cow  bre<] 
and  owned  by  Albert  Winter,  Mahwah, 
New  Jersey,  has  completed  a  yearly  record 
in  Class  B  and  yielded  948  2  pounds  of  fat 
and  26.148.7  pounds  of  3.6%  milk,  ac- 
cording to  a  re|X)rt  issued  by  The  I  lolstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America.  I  ler 
butterfat  record  tops  the  former  worlds 
record  for  age  and  class  by  the  wide  mar- 
gin of  82.4  pounds.  The  record  was  super- 
vised by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College  and  she  has  been  admitted  to 
Advanced  Registry  by  the  I  lolstein  Asso- 
ciation due  to  her  proven  superior  produc- 
ing ability. 

Lthel  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  famous 
Century  Sire,  Cohtntha  Johanna  Lad 
being  sired  by  one  of  his  good  sons.  King 
of  the  Johanna  Lads,  who  now  has  19 
Advanced      Registry     daughters.  I  ler 

mother  Mahwin  Ormsby  Ethel  Pietertje. 
made  a  lO-months  record  Class  B  as  a 
senior  3-yar-old  of  386.6  pounds  of  fat 
and  17,207.4  pounds  of  milk. 

Mr.  Winter  had  bred  and  developed 
several  notable  I  lolstein  cows.  Probably 
the  beat  known  cow  in  his  herd  is  Rosa- 
mond Korndyke  Pet  who  haa  completed 
three  Claaa  B  records  each  over  one 
thouMtnd  pound*  of  fat.  She  ia  the  only 
cow  in  ¥fOt\d  to  achieve  thia   diatinction. 


Directors  of  Association 
Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

(Continued  from  fwge   1) 

There  was  a  general  feeling  of  unrest 
among  dairymen  and  farmers,  but  in 
these  times  of  trouble  and  stress,  imme- 
diate improvement  in  conditions  could 
hardly  be  possible. 

The  chain  store  marketing  program 
was  considered  at  length.  A  committee, 
of  which  Frederick  Shangle  was  named 
chairman  was  appointed,  which  should 
visit  the  representatives  of  the  chain 
stores  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clearer 
understanding  of  their  milk  selling  pro- 
gram and  to  obtain  their  cooperation  in 
the  policies  attending  their  milk  marketing 
methods. 


Taking  No  Chances 

The  "cullud"  lady  gave  her  name,  her 
address,  and  her  age;  and  then  the  clerk 
of  registration  asked  this  question: 

"What  party  are  you  affiliated  with?" 

"Does  I  have  to  answer  dat?" 

"That  is  the  law." 

"Den  you  just  scratch  my  name  off  en 
de  books.  Ef  I  got  to  tell  dat  party's 
name,  ah  don'  vote,  das  all.  Why,  he 
ain't  got  hi*  divorce  yit." 


The  amount  of  flour  from  a  bushel  of 
wheat  ia  enough  to  make  from  48  to  57 
one-pound  loavM  of  bread. 
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Retrenchment  Now  Is 

Farmers'  Main  Defense 

A  Summary  of  the  Agricultural  Situ- 
ation by  States 

Drastic  retrenchment  all  along  the  line, 
in  family  living  as  well  as  in  the  farm 
business,  is  the  farmer's  main  defense  now, 
according  to  a  year-end  symposium  of  the 
aKricuitural  situation  all  over  the  country, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Elconomics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Repwrts  from  every  section,"  says  the 
bureau,  "detail  the  live-at-home  programs, 
the  economies,  the  trend  back  toward  a 
subsistence  type  of  farming."  "And  yet," 
comments  the  bureau,  "from  all  quarters 
is  confirmed  the  story  of  the  migration 
from  town  land  back  to  the  land,  and  agri- 
culture once  more  demonstrates  its  capac- 
ity as  an  economic  shock-absorber  in  time 
of  trouble. 

Low  prices  of  farm  products  and  the  dis- 
parity between  these  low  prices  and  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services  which  farmers 
must  buy.  are  given  as  primar>'  causes  of 
farmers"  difficulties.  "Universally",  says 
the  bureau,  "the  cry  goes  up  that  debts 
and  taxes  represent  an  intolerable  load 
up>on  the  farm  business,  at  present  price 
levels." 

Reports  to  the  bureau  by  State  agricul- 
turd  statisticians  in  the  eastern  area  con- 
tain the  following  highlights.  In  some  of 
the  southern  and  western  states  conditions 
are,  if  anything,  less  favorable. 

New  England:  "Potato  production  is 
the  lightest  since  1928.  Prices  are  averag- 
ing somewhat  above  the  low  level  of  a  year 
ago.  The  apple  crop  is  relatively  large  and 
prices  have  been  correspondingly  low. 
Many  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco  growers 
are  no  longer  able  to  obtain  production 
credit  under  present  conditions  " 

New  York:  "New  York  has  at  last  fallen 
altogether  into  the  agricultural  depression. 
The  plunge  of  milk  prices  from  133  per 
cent  of  pre-war  in  November  1929  to 
approximately  65  in  November  1932,  rep- 
resents a  price  decline  of  about  three-fifths 
in  three  years.  Veal  and  beef  cattle  prices 
followed  along  at  about  the  same  rate. 
The  sharp  drops  in  prices  can  not  be  attri- 
buted to  excessive  production,  since  there 
has  been  none,  of  any  moment,  of  most  of 
the  products  generally  raised  in  New 
York." 

New  Jersey:  "Yields  of  grain,  hay,  and 
fruits  were  about  normal,  and  yields  of 
most  vegetables  were  less  than  average, 
but  prices  received  by  farmers  were  con- 
siderably lower  than  during  the  pre-war 
period  1910  to  1914." 

Maryland:  "Production  of  most  im- 
portant crops  was  lower  than  last  year's 
and  prices  paid  to  producers  have  aver- 
aged low  for  practically  all  commodities: 
consequently  farm  income  will  be  consid- 
erably below  last  year's  and  much  below 
average." 

West  Virginia:  "While  farmers  com- 
plain over  the  low  farm  prices,  most  of 
them  say  they  have  raised  adequate  grains, 
general  crops,  and  livestock  to  enable  them 
to  lie  through  the  winter  without  want." 

Virginia:  "The  continued  decline  in 
farm  prices  and  the  greatly  reduced  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  money  crops 
ciused  a  drop  of  approxim^ttely  30  per  cent 
in  the  total  cash  farm  income  as  compared 
with  1931.  Fortunately,  however,  a  great 
majority  of  Virginia  farmers  have  little  or 
no  mortgage  debt  " 


The  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  Poultry 
Pool,  a  co-operative  marketing  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  majority  of  the  directors 
are  farmers'  wives,  marketed  2,181,024 
dozen  eggs,  1,228.872  pounds  of  dressed 
poultry  and  l%,947  pounds  of  live  poultry 
(rem  February  I.  to  December  15,  1932. 


Food  Shows  Help 

Farmers'  Markets 

That  staid  old  institution  of  many 
Pennsylvania  cities  and  boroughs  the 
farmer's  market  has  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  retail  grocers'  Associations  by 
adopting  the  food  show  as  a  means  of 
advertising  the  market  and  the  foods 
sold  there.  During  the  past  year,  three 
markets  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
have  held  food  shows  of  at  least  a  week's 
duration  each,  that  have  proved  of  great 
value  in  bringing  more  consumers  to 
market  and  stimulating  trade  at  such 
centers.  A  food  exhibit  of  eight  days 
duration  was  staged  at  the  Reading 
Terminal  Market  in  Philadelphia  last 
November,  which  was  attended  by  approx- 
imately 200,000  persons  and  increased 
the  sales  of  farmers  and  dealers  at  the 
market  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Fifth  Street  Farmers  Market  of 
Reading  held  a  Food  and  i  lome  exhibit 
last  summer  for  a  week  that  attracted 
approximately  20,000  persons  and  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  consumers  buying  at  that 
market.  At  the  close  of  January  this  year, 
the  new  Twelfth  Street  Farmers  Market 
at  Allentown  held  a  very  successful  Food 
and  Home  Demonstration  Week  which 
attracted  30,000  food  buyers.  An  im- 
portant attraction  in  conjunction  with 
the  latter  show  was  the  holding  of  a  cook- 
ing school,  conducted  by  a  home  econo- 
mics expert  in  an  electrically  equipped 
kitchen,  during  each  of  four  afternoons 
throughout  the  week. 

Although  most  of  the  space  taken  at 
the  above  food  shows  was  contracted  for 
by  food  manufacturers  or  procesosrs,  farm 
products  booths  were  in  evidence  at  each 
of  the  exhibits.  In  addition  to  the  food 
displays,  entertainments  in  the  form  of 
educationul  motion  pictures,  music,  talks 
and  vaudeville  were  provided  durini;  the 
evenings  at  most  of  the  shows.  As  build- 
ers of  good  will  and  as  advertisers  for 
markets,  the  managements  of  farmer's 
markets  that  have  staged  food  exhibits,  are 
convinced  that  food  shows  are  of  inestim- 
able value. 

State  Leads  Nation 

In  Direct  Sale  of 

Milk  by  Producers 

More  milk  and  cream  are  retailed  by 
producers  in  Pennsylvania  thin  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  according  to  the 
Federal -.State  Crop  RefMsrting  Service. 
Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  sold  as 
milk  oi  market  cream  in  Pennsylvania  was 
retailed  by  producers  in  1931  compared 
to  only  three  per  cent  in  Wisconsin,  the 
leading  dairy  State. 

This  is  explained  as  due  to  the  great 
number  of  urbancenters  scattered  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  many  of  which 
are  located  in  the  midst  of  good  dairy 
sections. 

The  total  milk  production  in  Pennsylva- 
nia last  year  was  estimated  at  4.439.000,- 
000  pounds,  utilized  as  follows:  339.000.000 
pounds  used  as  whole  milk  or  cream  on 
farms  where  produced;  409,000.000  pounds 
made  into  butter  on  farms;  139.000.000 
pounds  fed  to  calves;  177,000,000  pounds 
skimmed  for  sale  of  butterfat;  742.000.000 
pounds  retailed  by  producers  and  2.614,- 
000.000  pounds  sold  wholesale. 

Cows  tend  to  produce  more  milk  if  the 
stable  temperatures  are  from  45  to  60  , 
according  to  tests  made  by  reputed  au- 
thorities. It  has  also  been  shown  that 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  may  re- 
duce milk  production  as  much  as  1 3  per 
cent. 


Milk  Market  Conditions 

In  Other  Territories 

(('untinur<l  from  [>age  )) 

land  Dairyman",  official  organ  of  the 
New  Fngland  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, it  states  in  part,  under  a  caption: 
"Association  Will  Meet  Competition"  - 
In  January  the  sales  committee  continued 
the  New  Fngland  Dairies'  six  cent  price 
but  competition  made  it  necessary  to 
make  an  adjustment  of  23  cents  a  hundred. 

In  l-'ebruary  the  price  was  reduced  to 
five  cents,  through  the  action  of  the  I  lood 
Co..  but  competition  continued  and  the 
sales  committee  offered  an  adjustment 
of  a  half  cent  a  quart  on  February  milk. 
Dealers  must  accept  this  or  arbitrate. 

The  March  price  has  been  continued  at 
five  cents  but  if  the  competition  continues 
another  adjustment  will  have  to  be  made. 
It  will  be  based  on  competitive  conditions 
which  exist  or  develop  through  the  month. 

"This  adjustment  program  will  con- 
tinue", it  further  states,  "until  the  New 
Fngland  Dairies  is  put  into  operation. 
It  is  the  only  way  in  which  our  sales 
committee  can  meet  a  situation  which  is 
taking  hundreds  of  dollars  out  of  dairy 
farmers  each  month.  Except  for  the 
operation  of  the  sales  committee  in  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  market  at  as  high 
a  level  as  possible  the  losses  would  be 
much  greater." 

New  York  City 

The  net  pool  price  for  February,  as 
quoted  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Cooperative  Association. 
Inc.  for  3.3%  butterfat  at  the  base  zone 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City,  is 
93  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  price  to  be  received  by  daiiymen 
for  February  milk  is  two  cents  jier  100 
pounds  less  than  they  received  for  Janu- 
ary milk.  "Sea.^onal  increase  in  produc- 
tion, which  was  already  far  above  what 
was  needed  for  fluid  markets,  necessitated 
diverting  a  large  volume  of  milk  into  by- 
products that  bring  extremely  low  re- 
turns." 


Favorable  Points 

In  Farm  Situation 

While  extremely  acute  in  many  sec- 
tions, certain  circumstances  prevailing  in 
Pennsylvania  have  tended  to  reduce  the 
severity  of  the  agricultural  depression 
compared  to  most  other  leading  agricul- 
tural states,  says  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

For  example,  the  percentage  of  farms 
mortgaged  in  Pennsylvania  is  31.6,  the 
lowest  of  any  leading  agricultural  state 
with  the  exception  of  Ohio.  In  North 
Dakota  71.1  per  cent  of  all  farms  carried 
mortgage  debt  in  1929. 

Only  six  states  have  more  mortgage-free 
farms  than  Penn.iylvania.  These  are 
Texas,  Kentucky.  Ohio,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  average 
mortgage  debt  in  Pennsylvania  was 
$2,733  in  1929,  compared  to  $3,361  for  the 
entire  country. 

Another  favorable  factor  in  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  the  relatively  low  ratio  of 
interest  and  other  charges  to  the  total 
farm  mortgage  debt.  Only  four  states  - 
New  I  lampshire,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  have  a  lower  ratio.  In  Florida, 
the  1929  ratio  was  re|x>rted  at  7.57  com- 
pared to  5.76  in  Pennsylvania. 

Buy  mixed  fertilizers  that  contain  at 
least  18  or  20  f>er  cent  of  plant  food;  as 
4-16-4.  4-12-4.  or  5-10-5. 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  sweetest  sight  in 
this  adversity  is  all  the  efficiency  experts 
who  are  out  of  a  job. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  relief,  wrongly  ap-  Uncle  Ab  says  he  foresees  a  new  era 

plied,  pauperizes  the  man  who  taket  it.  of  art  in  every  field. 


Healthy  Cow  Freshens 
Without  Inflamed  Udi 

Give  the  cow  a  rest  period  betwen 
lactation  and  another  and  see  thtt^ 
in  good  flesh  at  calving  time,  adviiaC^ 
J.  W.  Bartlett.  dairy  husbandmanjt;. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Elxperimoii.^ 
tion.  Cows  should  freshen  in  «  ||«u 
condition,  producing  large  quantiti« 
milk  without  inflamed  udders  or  uygiL 
udder  trouble,  he  said. 

The  first  step  recommended  by  Proj^ 
Bartlett  in  preparing  a  cow  for  luccaj 
lactation    is    drying    her    off   propcrlv 
least    six   weeks   before   freshening.   | 
animal  that  is  properly  fed  will  not  bi 
a  poor  condition  at  the  time  of  dryiui 
From   drying   off   time   until  two  n^ 
before  freshening,  the  cow's  ration  i1iq» 
be  bulky,  never  containing  more  th« 
per  cent  of  protein.     Nine  per  centu^ 
visable.    Beet  pulp  and  bran  should  bei 
feed  for  the  last  two  weeks.   Clean,  btni 
mixed  hay  is  the  best  roughage  altW 
good  oats  have  also  been  used  to  advuta 
with  the  dry  cow 

"Rutgers  Colantha  Segis  Grace,  »s, 
two-year-old  milk  and  fat  produoi 
remained  a  world's  record  for  five  yi^ 
has  recently  freshened  and  is  giviii|| 
pounds  of  milk  in  two  milking*,  accodi 
to  Fred  Cauntt.  head  dairyman  tli 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiai 
Station".  Professor  Bartlett  sayi.  % 
present  production  is  undoubtedly  ig\ 
the  method  of  management  to  whickA 
was  subjected  during  her  dry  pnt 
She  w.ts  given  a  two  months  rett  peril 
and  received,  during  that  time,  ott  bii 
as  the  only  source  of  feed  until  a  fewd^i 
before  freshening,  when  a  few  pouadi) 
soaked  beet  pulp  were  fed." 


Horses  Increase  In 

Use  for  Farm  Power 

Return  to  an  earlier  motive  powi 
the  farm  is  seen  in  the  incre.tsed  iami 
for  good  draft  mares  and  geldingt  91 
Dobbin  is  staging  a  comeback. 

More  than  30.000  horses  were  bnufl! 
into  Pennsylvania  last  year  by  lunn 
who  appreciate  the  cheap  power  thelwt 
can  give.  Inferior  horses,  however,  iRi 
drug  on  the  market. 

Good  draft  sires  have  incrsawJ  ■ 
numl>er  and  there  has  been  a  raultii 
increase  in  breeding  op>erations.  M« 
colts  are  being  raised  than  for  nw 
previous  years. 

Last  year  there  were  Gold  Medal  Coil 
Clubs  in  nine  counties:  Clarion,  Cravirforl 
Franklin,  Indiana,  Jefferson.  Lawifltt 
Mercer.  Sullivan  and  Venango. 

Care  of  the  horse  has  accompanied  tii 
increased  use  of  this  animal  on  the  ii* 
During  the  past  year  C.  A.  Burge.  »» 
sion  horse  specialist,  and  county  apw 
conducted  22  meetings  on  feeding  •* 
management  with  I  540  farmers  attenin! 
The  desire  of  such  farmers  to  make  ete 
tive  use  of  horse  power  was  »ati»nw » 
nine  counties  where  1 5  multiple 
demonstrations  were  staged  on  the  lue" 
4,  3.  and  6-horse  units. 

Retail  milk  prices  have  dropped  31 
per  cent  in  New  York  City  in  two  y»« 
while  farm  prices  for  milk  have  dropP« 
58  per  cent  Retail  cuts  always  lag  belli* 
producers'  cuts.  — "Agragraph. 
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Don't  Cross  Cattle 
Breeds,  State 
Dairyman  Advises 

New  Jeraey  dairymen  who  are  contem- 
Jtting  the  crossing  of  two  breeds  of  cattle 
^tf  attempt  to  raise  the  butterfat  test 
J  ,U  milk  they  sell  are  urged  not  to 
illow  this  practice  by  E.  J  Perry,  exten- 
^  lervice  dairyman  at  the  New  Jersey 
j^jricultural  Experiment  Station 

"h  a  rule",  he  warns,  "little  is  gained 
by  the  crossing  of  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 
ai  frequently  the  result  is  disastrous. 
It  it  true  that  action  of  many  milk  com- 
puiiea  in  increasing  the  minimum  butter- 
,  test  requirements  has  created  a 
lenous  problem  for  hundreds  of  dairy- 
„a,.  but  the  crossing  of  breeds  offers  no 

mlution 
"The  development  of  the  modern  breeds 

of  d»iry  cattle",  Mr.  Perry  explains,  "is 
tie  result  of  hundreds  of  years  of  selection 
of  individuals  showing  the  characteristics 
ought  by  breeders.  These  characters 
4»ve  become  fixed  and  are  transmitted  to 
the  offspring  with  much  certainty  By 
aomiat  breeds  we  interfere  with  the 
lictorj  which  account  for  these  definite 
iuacters.  The  result  is  not  an  exact 
Uegding  of  the  two  breeds  but  instead  a 
Kw  combination  of  characters  which  may 
Bean  a  loss  of  most  of  the  valuable  traits 
olcach  parent 

"The  owner  of  Holsteins,  a  breed 
wted  for  it*  quantity  of  milk,  may  think 
tliat  by  crosaing  his  herd  with  Jerseys,  or 
« breed  noted  for  its  high  fat  test,  that  he 
will  combine  the  quantity  of  the  I  lolstein 
with  the  high  fat  test  of  the  Jersey. 
Ooce  in  a  while  this  end  is  partially  at- 
tuned, but  just  as  often  the  offspring 
iakeriti  the  low  quantity  production  of 
tiie  Jersey  and  the  lower  fat  test  of  the 
Holttein 

"If  necessary,  it  is  better  to  mix  the 
milk  than  to  mix  the  breeds  The  hard- 
idf  involved  in  keeping  two  breeds  is 
to  be  preferred  to  attempts  to  establish 
I  new  br'sd  by  crossing  The  day  should 
Bon  airive  when  every  dairyman  can 
y  free  to  keep  the  breed  of  his  choice 
ud  U'  assured  that  he  can  sell  the  milk 
wbich  he  produces  and  receive  for  it  a 
price  ttijt  is  in  proportion  to  the  merits 
which  luch  milk  possesses. 

"With  few  exceptions  the  healthiest 
ttd  beat  producing  dairy  herds  in  New 
Wy  are  those  which  have  been  raised 
M  the  farms  where  they  are  producing. 
Rtther  than  change  breeds  suddenly  a 
iliiryman  will  usually  find  it  best  to  stick 
Uthebreedof  his  choice.  If  it  is  absolute- 
ly Mceaaary  that  he  obtain  some  cows  of 
•"Other  breed,  these  should  l)e  only  sup- 
f'^'oentary  to  his  program  of  raising  and 
"oproving  his  main  herd  which  may  be 
*  result  of  years  of  study  and  pains- 
"W  work.  If  he  elects  to  make  a  com- 
Pwediange  of  breeds,  he  should  be  sure 
^  jet  animals  from  herds  that  have  a 
"■"'te  health  and  production  guarantc-e. 
^nty  agricultural  agents,  state  veteri- 
""•'«.  breed  association  officials  and 
"•Poiuible  cattle  dealers  are  among  those 
•"0  can  impart  helpful  information  at 
"chatime" 


Cooperation  of  National 
and  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  Urged 

Closer  coordination  between  federal 
agricultural  agencies  and  state  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  has  been  proposed 
by  William  B.  Duryee,  state  secretary  of 
anrj#-iilfi>r«  of  N»>w  l^r«^v  »nd  nri-si'lent 
of  the  National  Association  of  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  in  communication 
to  I  Icnry  A  Wallace.  United  .States  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  and  I  lenry  Morsitin- 
thau,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Federal  larm 
Board.  .Secretary  Duryee  offered  the 
assistance  of  the  associntion  in  attacking 
national  agricultural  problems. 

Fndorsement  of  the  plan  to  consolidate 
federal  agricultural  credit  agencies  was 
expressed  in  the  communication  to  Mr. 
Morganthau.  The  control  of  all  types 
of  agricultural  credit  by  one  agency 
"would  greatly  increase  efficiency  and 
reduce  overhead  costs".  Secretary  Duryee 
said.  I  le  asserted  that  red  tape  in  agri- 
cultural credit  has  greatly  curtailed  its 
usefulness. 

In  the  communication  to  Secretaiy 
Wallace,  Secretary  Duryee  expressed  the 
belief  that  much  progress  could  be  made 
by  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
federal  and  state  departments  of  asricul- 
ture.  In  it,  and  also  in  the  communication 
to  Mr.  Morganthau,  he  statcfl  that  a 
"contact"  committee  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Association  of  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  that  it  would  be  available 
for  a  conference  on  closer  federal  state 
agricultural  coordination. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  most  of  a  ro««' 
problems  are  solved  somewhere  direc 
north  of  the  collar  button  and  ea»t »»' 
west  between  the  ears. 


One  hundred  pounds  of  milk  teatinf'' 
per  cent  fat  will  churn  about  four  and* 
third  pounds  of  butter,  make  ten  or  tW* 
pounds  of  cottage  cheese,  or  five  poun* 
plaatic  cream. 


Long-Handled  Brush 

niit  growers  may  make  a  simple  and 
~*P  aid  for  painting  the  wounds  of 
^'  trees  pruned  with  a  pole  saw  or 
^^i  poles  by  fastening  a  lO-cent  shoe 
■"■'er  to  a  bamboo  or  similar  pole.  The 
*^Z  wounds  which  are  beyond  easy 
"^  or  difficult  to  get  at  with  a  paint 
*"»■>  may  then  be  easily  painted  with 
**  'ong-handled  brush,  which  usually 
^''tbristleson  theside. 


RIDS  YOUR 
LAWW  OF 


yv/     «Xj2==» 


.^'^  '  Here's  a  new  chemical  discovery  that  ab- 
^solutely  T?TnS  YOUR  LAWN  of  dande- 
^^  lions,  buckhorn,  plantain,  dock,  thistle  and 
other  tap-rooted  and  crown-rooted  WEEDS 
over  night.  Quick  and  positive  action. 

«af  pp*^    T/W     DOES  NOT  HARM  ^ 

WEED-TOX     REST  OF  LAWN 


Easily  and  quickly  applied  without  injury  to  graM  or  (-----     - 

other  ilesiruhic  veBctBtinn.  but  IS  ABSOLUTELY  I  V.  ft  M.  Products  Co. 

GU  AKANTKED  TO  KILL  WEEDS,  makmn  it  inipos-  |  222  W.A.,  CalMburg.  Mich. 

■ible  for  Uinii  to  revive,  even  after  only  one  apphcation.  |       En.  losrd  is  $1 .  Plra-te 

WEEDS   GO    IN  24  HOURS  i(.eii.lni-l  bottle  WEEU- 

'''^■•*"  **"   ■  r»ww««  '  TOX  with  apphcator. 

One  dollar  bottle  is  sufficient  to  rid  the  average  aire  |  * 

lawn  of  these  weeds    Sent  complete  with  applicHtor  and  | 

full  inatruitions.    No  mixine-no  fixing— no  sprayer—  |  Name — 

nothing  else  to  buy.  I 

V.  &  M.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  j  Address    . 

222  W.  A.,  Oslesburg,  Michigan  • ----""""" 


ONE 

DROP  does 
the  WORK 


Half  of  Counties 

In  U.  S.   Freed  of 
Bovine  Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  eradication  has  passed  the 
half-way  mark,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announces  According  to  the 
latest  notice  1.547  out  of  3,037  counties, 
or  more  than  half  of  all  the  counties,  are 
now  recognized  as  modified  accredited 
area,  indicating  that  tuberculosis  among 
cattle  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  '/i 
of  I  per  cent  in  these  counties. 

The  February  notice,  designated  Amend- 
ment I  to  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Order  337,  placed  17  additional  counties 
in  the  li.-<t  and  brought  the  total  above 
t!.^  iialf-wiv  mark.  These  1 7  counties  were 
distributed  as  fo'lows:  6  in  Tennessee,  2 
in  Florida.  2  in  Georgia.  2  in  Illinois,  and 
I  each  in  Iowa,  Koniucky.  Pennsylvania. 
New  I  lampshire  and  Virginia  In  addition 
I  town  located  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
was  placed  in  the  modified  accredited  area. 
The  1.547  counties  recognized  as  modified 
accredited  areas  are  distributed  among 
42  States.  In  addition,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  72  towns  in  Vermont  are 
also  in  the  modified  accredited  area 

These  results  arc  a  development  of  about 
10  years  The  first  order  of  the  depart- 
ment, declaring  17  counties,  located  in  4 
States,  to  be  in  a  modified  accredited 
area,  was  issued  in  July,  1923.  Now  all 
the  counties  in  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Maine.  Michigan.  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin.  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota  are 
so  classified.  Besides  these  8  States  there 
are  14  other  States  in  which  more  than 
one-half  of  the  counties  are  modified 
accredited  areas  and  the  work  is  progres- 
sing in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

Tuberculosis,  bureau  officials  says,  is 
yielding  to  the  persistent  crusade  by  State 
and  Federal  veterinary  authorities  co- 
operating with  the  livestock  industry. 


Uncle  Ab  says  times  are  about  as  we 
make  them;  some  persons  tnjoyed  the  so- 
called  "bank  holiday  " 


Consignment   Sale   of   Registered  Holsteins 

TUESDAY,   MAY  2 

TROY,  PA.  Livestock  Sale  Pavilion 

40  COWS  Fresh  or  due  soon  10  HEIFERS  10  BULLS 

From   le«.lin«   herds   oJ    Bradford    and    l.ycominf  Countiw.  Pennsylvania,   and    Chemung 

*^  """  All  neT.l^ve  to  the  test  for  B.ng  Di«..«.  tested  within   W  day.  of  sale  date.     Some  from 

herd  Accredited  (or  Abortion.  ,.      ■.■     j 

All  eligible  to  enter   luberculin  Accredited  HerdB.  ■    i     l         j      .  j 

With  out»t.ddmg  records.  C  T  A  or  Official,  or  from  dam,  with  high  production  records. 

FOR  CATALOG  APPLY  TO 

R.  H.  FLEMING,  315  Main  St.,  Towanda,  Penna. 


.A. 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


WARNER 
LIME 

for  all  farm 
requirements 

for  Whitewash 
for  Forage  Crops 

tJ|anifr(^,om}iant». 

PtIILADBLPHIA 


I 


Hurri-Kool  Milk  Coolers 

UmkI    according    to  direction*,    ina.  '•• 
the  pramium.   u.«r»  aay.  The   b«at  buy  1-. 

'*'  G.  W.  McCLOSKY.  Beech  Creaa    Pa. 

Doeaall  you  aay  it  will. 

M.  H   KURTZ.  Onford.  Pa. 

Paid  (or  aeveral  time*  in  pramiuma. 
FRANK  H.  JOHNSON.  Webater  Mill..  Pa. 

Hold,  bacteria  count  down. 

H.  A.  SCHELL.  Phoemaville.  P.. 

Satitfacllon  CuaranUtJ.  Price  tS.OO 

HURRI-KOOL  DIVISION 
N.  Manchester.  Indiana 


"Tomato  Plants" 

Marglobe  and  Greater  Baltimore  varie- 
ties (frown  in  the  open  fields  of  Southern 
Georgia  ready  for  shipment  about  May 
Sth.  The  kind  that  live  and  produce 
growers  large  profits  under  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  Price  $2.75  a  thous- 
and delivered  at  zone  nearest  Express 
Station. 

Will  supply  growers  in  the  East  with 
millions  of  these  fine  stalky  plants.  Mail 
orders  and  Correspondence  as  soon  as 
possible  to  this  office. 

GEORGE  C.  ROGERS,  Jr. 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 


HAY,    GRAIN.    FEED,    PRODUCE 

WANTED -Hay.  Grain.  P?«««<?r  ,  'V^'''"- 
Onion.,  etc.  Carload..  For  New  York.  N.  T.. 
PhiUdelphi..  Pa.  ^      ,     ..      ,     ,vi    \A      I 

FOR  SALE  Cotton  See<l  Meal.  Od  Mea  . 
.Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal,  liairy  Feed.  Poultry  lee.1. 
AKaKa  Hay.  Clover  Hay.  Barn  Corn. 

Write  immediately  (or  our  price. 
The  Hamilton  Company.  Naw  Ca.tle,  Pa. 


AsparaKua  root*  200.000.  Mary 
Washington  one  year  old  big  and  hearty, 
grown  on  our  plant  farms  in  Southern 
Georgia  where  plants  are  produced  that 
really  thrive  and  live  to  amount  to  do 
something  For  more  information  write 
GEORGE  C.  ROGERS,  Jr. 
Woodatown,  New  Jersey 


Cheap    Printing    for  Dairymen 

Letterheads,  Statements,  Invoices, 
Circulars,  Cards,  Labels. 

Price  for  Standard  Bond  Paper 


1000 
5000 


$2.00 
$6.00 


Write  for  samples  and  complete 
quotations. 

DAVID  NICHOLS  &  CO. 

KINGSTON,  GEORGIA 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  flowers  will  appear 
brighter  this  year  than  ever 
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MILK     PRODUCERS     REVIEW 


— *S^ 


SECURITY 


100% 
PROTECTm 


25% 
SAVINGS     • 

RATES  25%  to  30%  BELOW  MANUAL  USED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES- 

THAT'S  WHAT  OUR  POLICIES  OFFER  YOU 

No  automobile  owner  can  afford  the  extravagant  risk  of  being  unprotected. 

A  single  liability  claim  may  sweep  away  all  you  have.  And  the  future,  too,  may  be  mortgaged  unless  you  have  reliable  automotilf 
insurance  to  meet  just  claims  and  fight  unjust  demands. 

Learn  for  yourself  just  what  our  low  rates  are  for  your  car;  you  will  realize  that  a  single  accident  may  cost  you  more  than  you, 
premium  for  ten  years. 


STANDARD  AUTO  POLICY 

We  write  a  Standard  Automobile  Policy 
covering  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a 
saving  of  25%  to  30%.  Truck  Insurance  at  a 
23%  saving 


NET  GAIN 

Save  with  a  company  that  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  53%  in  pre- 
mium writings  for    1932  over    1931 


COMPENSATION 

Our  Workman's  Compensation  Policy  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employer  and  has  declarcu  a  15%  dividened  for 
1932  on  Commercial  risks  and  5%  on  sawmiHing 
and  coal  mining — nothing  on  quarrying 


SEE  ANY  OF  OUR  LOCAL  AGENTS— THERE  IS  ONE  LOCATED  NEAR  YOU 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CLIP    THIS     AND     MAIL    TODAY— IT     OBLIGATES     YOU     IN     NO     WAY 


PENNSYLVANIA  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


GENTLEMEN: 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 
It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatsoever. 


1  am  interested  in 
Compensation  Insurance  -     -     -     -     Q 
Truck  or  Automobile  Insurance       -     Q 
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STREET  AND  NUMBER 
Business Payroll 


CITY  COUNTY 

Make  of  Car Model 


J 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSORS 

Are  Sold  by  Authorized  Dealers  Only 

at  a  Savings  of  25^^  or  More! 


FOR  MILK  COOLING  AND  STORAGE  USES 


ThousiJiuls  of  these  stunl.v, 
heavy  duty  compressors  are 
in  use  on  the  most  modern 
dairy  tarms  in  the  East  — 
and  bring  the  highest  recom- 
mendation from  dealer  and 
user.  Very     economical  — 

great  surplus  power  antl 
remarkably  troul)le  free. 
I/Owest  delivered  and  install- 
ed prices  give  authorized  Fac- 
tory Dealer  ample,  substan- 
tial profit,  but  eliminates  dis- 
tributors' discount  —  save 
your  customer  25  per  cent  or 
morel 


"M&E"  Dairy  Cabinet  Compressor  of  7.50  to  1100  lb.  I.  .M.  C.  Others  from 
175  lb.  up.  Complete  with  st.trter  and  thermo  cutout.  Electric  or  gasoline 
driven  to  lit  available  jjower  conditions. 

Terrifori/  open  jor  addiiional  anlhorizrd  deatrrr.  Complete  free  iraininfj  .rcliool 
Alondiij/,  Tue.rdiii/,  If'edne.fdiii/  oj  each  week  free  at  Philadelphia  plant.  Write, 
wire,  phone  at  once. 

Seventh  Year  in  Electric  Refrigeration 


MERCHANT&.EVAN5  COMPANY 

Cst.lSbb    PHILADELPHIA,  PA.     US. /I. 


R 


EAD  THE, 


Milk  Producers 
Review 

TKeep   Posted  On\ 
*lMarkel  ConditionsX^ 


Check  Your  Milk  Prices  on  Official  Quotations 

(See  Page  5; 


Do  Your  Women  Folks  Read  the 

"HO  M  E     A  X  I)   9 
HEALTH    PAGE" [ 

IT  WILL  INTEREST  THEM 


And  don't  loruet   the  Advertisements.      Mavhe  vou  can 

'        ."^  II 

save  nionev — and  when  vou  do  write  the  advertisers,  tf" 

them  vou  saw  their  atl  In  the  "Milk   Producers  Review 


of 


Volume 


